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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


Joe Morgan 


Joe’s gotta go. 
Morgan’s a menace. : 
The team needs a thrashing (these guys are too old — 
and dumb for therapy). 
And tineataivie tae oon Oentene for action is now. 
' The final straw was.a reprehensible act of 
nonfeasance. Strapped for pitching (with Bruce Hurst 
permanently on the San Diego list and Oil Can Boyd 
y on the disabled list, with Mike 
Clemens in a funk, 
in the bullpen), Red Sox 
t sent an SOS to Pawtucket. 
Up came 25-year-old Eric Hetzel, the number-one 
from the farm. When Hetzel got to the bigs on 
May 25, he brought impressive numbers: 3-2, 2.73 ERA 
in eight starts, with 45 strikeouts and 26 walks in 52% 


oe (65 innings a start). 
Great? Eighteen days later, on June 12, Morgan sent 


Hetzel back down. Over that time, the Red Sox went 
—— dropped from a first-place tie to fifth, five games 





e Bteeutes, not a scintilla of blame for the slide can be 
laid at the feet‘of young Mr. Hetzel, since Morgan never. — 
— not once — put him into a game. 

As a manager, Morgan recalls no one more than Mike 


Hands off. 
Does anyone have Dick Williams's number? 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Bill 

Last week, radio talkmeisters got a human thank-you 
card: Aman who would identify himself only as “Bill 
from Boston” stood outside the State House holding a 
large banner that read, “Radio talk shows are people’s 
talk shows. Thank you! Jerry Williams, Gene Burns, and 
Janet Jethelian [sic].” 

So why would a person take an afternoon to hold 
that sign in front of thé Capitol? A burst of populism, it 
turns out. 

“The people up here don’t listen to the people,” Bill 
said. “The talk shows let everybody be heard. You can 
pick up a phone and say whatever you want to. I figure 
these are the people [Beacon Hill politicians] who need 
to get the message. They are not listening to the people. 
If they listen to the talk shows, they will be listening to 
the people. It is the only way the American people can 
really hear anything. 

“I've been a Democrat all along, but I'm doubtful 
now what I’m going to be. In this state, we have a one- 
party system, and it hasn’t worked out.” Which leads to 
the other half of Bill’s message. A button on his cap 
reminded people that to get on the ballot, “You need 
150 signatures for state rep and 300 for state senate.” 











THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


Arts Anonymous, a self-help group for individuals seeking to free their creativity and/or realize 
their vocation as artists, Mondays, 6 p.m., 90 South Street, Jamaica Plain; Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 12 p.m., 11 Garden Street, Cambridge. 





Earn an income while providing foster care to developmentally delayed children or adults through 
the Specialized Home Care Program of Boston’s Children’s Service Association. Call Al 
Weiss at 267-3700. 


The Watertown Multi-Service Center seeks adult volunteers to spend three hours a week 
with a young person. Training and consultation will be ongoing. Call Anne or Lisa at'926-3600. 


-<« An abortion-rights rally, sponsored by Mass Choice, noon, at the State House, the day after the 
Supreme Court decision on the Webster case. Call 720-1880. 


June is National Adopt-A-Cat Month. And the Animal Rescue League of Boston has 
thousands of loving cats and kittens to spare. Call 426-9170 for shelter hours and information. 














JUST IN. . 


FLYNN, AGAIN 





Now, keep in mind that Mayor Ray Flynn’s advisers 
have been wrong before when it came to divining what 
the mayor had in mind. When Michael Dukakis returned 
on his shield from the presidential campaign to find 
Flynn challenging him on local aid, trash-disposal plans, 
and the like, Flynn’s crew was sure he was set to run for 
the Corner Office. And when the boss embarked on a 
statewide speaking tour to make the case for more local 
aid, the boys were positively licking their chops. 

Then Ray said no, all he wanted todo was be the best 
mayor Boston has ever had. And, he added, just to 
reinforce the point, his wife was dead set against him 

All of asudden there were a lot of long faces 
down at the hall. 

But at Flynn ’s fundraiser last Tuesday night, the crew 
was looking decidedly happy again: The reason? Well, — 
top aides were naka quietly deopping tstasieciabe: as 
Sere) ee ee 


for governor. 
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OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Blew 

The Eye: On June 6, Norma reports that likely 1990 
gubernatorial candidate Frank Bellotti “has talked 
about hiring Frank Carvel, New Orleans political 
consultant, for some of the heavy lifting in his upcoming 
cam 

The truth: The consultant is James Carville, and he is 
not from New Orleans. He is from the town. of Carville, 
Louisiana (which, incidentally, is the site of the last- 
known Hansen’s disease facility, or leper'colony, in the 
continental US). His family now lives in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He is based in Washington, DC. 


Environmental err quality + 

* The Eye: On June 7, Norma that the chief 
marshal for Harvard's 25th is Mjddiesex County 
District Attorney Scott Harshbarger. “In 1988,” she 
added, “the marshal was Environmental 
Protection Chief Mike Deland, a Republican who was 
thinking of running for gov but apparently is earmarked 
for a heavy EPA jobin Washington.” 

The truth: According to Chris Jendras, 
for the New England regional office of the EPA, 
Deland’s new job is with the Council on Environmental 
Quality, an independent government agency that 
operates within the executive office of the president. It is 
not affiliated with the EPA. 


The name rings Nobel 

The Eye: On June 8, the Eye reports the list of this 
year’s Harvard honorary degree recipients. Among those 
named was “Ritz Levi- Montalcini, 1986 Nobet Prize 
winner,” 

The truth: According to the Harvard news office, the 
Nobel Prize winner honored was Rita Levi-Montaicini. 


White lie 

The Eye: Also on June 8, Norma reports that local chef 
Jasper White is the author of a new cookbook. Twice 
she notes that the book, Jasper White’s Cooking from 
New England, is published by Doubleday. 

The truth: The book is published by Harper and Row. 





If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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QUOTE ME 


Recycled regrets 
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BY RICHARD GAINES 


mistakes” story as if the non-governor had — 

en new ground with his modified mea culpa for his 
‘aoe mismanagement of the presidential campaign, 
which he delivered to delegates and the press at the June 
3”issues” convention of the Democratic State 
Committee. 

The consensus in Robert Connolly’s Herald and Renee 
Loth’s Globe pieces was that in his failure to connect his 
campaign mistakes with his deceptions regarding the 
state’s fiscal woes — kept secret as they mounted during 
the campaign — Dukakis did not go far enough to satisfy 
any but the most dedicated Dukites. 

This judgment is undoubtedly correct. 

What the papers missed, however, was any 
consideration of the degree of sincerity in the expression 
of regret (the word “apologize” is not in Dukakis’s vast 
vocabulary) and the acknowledgment that — no shit! — 
mistakes were made. 

Too bad. They missed a much better story than they 
got. 

Dukakis aides told Connolly, who reported to Herald 
readers, that the speech “was one the governor has 
shaped for several weeks.” 

Yeah, like about 700. 

That's how many weeks went by between the first 
time Dukakis tried his patented mea culpa out on the 
people and his recent taste of humble pie. 

Dukakis’s first known descent from arrogance took 
place‘on November 6, 1975. 

The occasion was a statewide television address that 
the business and banking communities forced — and I 
mean forced — Dukakis to deliver in order to break an 
impasse that would allow the pols on Beacon Hill to 
approve a state budget and whopping tax hikes (sales up 
from three to five percent, a 7.5 percent surcharge on the 
state income tax, and the elimination of the $1 
exemption on the meals tax) needed to keep it balanced. 

The unpleasantness for Dukakis arose because a year 
before, in winning election as governor, he had given 
voters a sn — that there would be no new 


Phack the then they actually believed him. 


Consequently, until and.un! y 
declared he ond tiedenoag tacit. r-o-n-g — on this 
point, a climate conducive to massive tax hikes would be 
beyond the political.ken, notwithstanding the fact that 
Massathusétts'stood on the brink of fiscatdisastet — 
defaulting on bonds, lowered bond ratings, inability to 
pay: bills, the collapse of government progranis, de facto 
state bankruptcy, that kind of stuff. 

With.a proverbial gun to his head, Dukakis finally 
agreed to admit that he had been wrong about his 
campaign pledge. 

So he taped — taped — an expression of regret, which 
was telecast on the evening of November 6, 1975. 

He said: “Fiorello LaGuardia, the late great mayor of 
New York, used to say that when he made a mistake, ‘It 
was a beaut.’ . . . I'm afraid that’s the case with my 
campaign statement about new taxes. . . . Quite clearly, I 
was wrong. I’m only too well aware of the deep feelings 
aroused by the no-new-taxes pledge. And I sincerely 
regret it.” 

Thirteen years, six months, and four weeks later (701 
weeks in toto, by my count), this is what he told the 
delegates at the state convention on June 3: “Fiorello. 
LaGuardia, the late, great mayor of New York, used to 
say: ‘When I make a mistake, it’s a beaut.’ And I made 
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R hei : ; 
MCP Incorporated, which bought the BB] and the bi- 


monthly Boston Business from Roger's a 
and the publications’ founder, Robert 

September 1987, pushed the elder Bergenheim aside : a 
year later and installed Roger in his place. 

But staff cutbacks, resignations, and a shrinking 


‘ budget, combined with an unquenchable thirst on the 


part of the button-counters for ever greater profits, 
created a doomsday scenario in which the employees of 
the BB) toiled. 

In the aftermath of the inevitable — Roger got the 
news in a long-distance call — Mello told the story 
straight. And straight meant some words of caution, as 
well as praise, regarding Roger's successor, James 
Menneto, 39, publisher of Capital magazine in Albany, 





See QUOTE, page 30 






some beauts in the course of the campaign. . eae 
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6 BAD KARMA. by Sean Flynn 
Jesse showed up and the big Boston anti-drug rally garnered plenty 
of attention. But it also alienated some of those on the frontlines of the 


7A LAST WISH by Joe Bargmann 
Prisoner Ed Cooks fights to die a free man. 


8 MEN OF LETTERS by Scot Lehigh 
It’s the batile of the academic heavyweights as Chomsky and 
Dershowitz face off over the Holocaust. 


10 MONTREAL MESSAGE by Shaffin Shariff and Chris Wong 
Hope mingles with despair at the International AIDS Conference. 


12 THE DESERT CLASSIC by Steve Stark and Mark Jurkowitz 
Hearns and Leonard rendered unto Caesars — and boxing won. 


14 PERSONALLY by Scot Lehigh 
Slices of Scottish life. 


46 CLASSIFIEDS 
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1 THE CLAN OF THE CUBE DWELLERS by Timothy M. Gower 
Any way you Slice it, the cubicle is reshaping the look and feel of the 
modern office. 


2 URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, “The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


4 A DOUBLE’S TOILS AND TROUBLES by Caroline Knapp 


5 THE DOPPELGANGER’S ALL HERE by Jeffrey Gantz 
Two twins tell it like it is, like it is. 


8 NAKED CITY by Mimi Coucher 
All the questions we'll be sure to ask Mark Morris next time he tangos 
into town. 


10 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
Good P-town grub at Gruber’s. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant Guide 
and cheap kosher eating at Ruth’s Kitchen in ‘Five & Dine.” 


15 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
20 CLASSIFIEDS 




















DRUG RALLY 




































































DOUBLE TIME 
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2 8 DAYS A WEEE 
If it’s Cool it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash.” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.”’ And in ‘‘Next Weekend,”’ 
Amy Finch’‘s consciousness gets raised by Peter Beard’s conservation 
photography. 

6 FILM 
Peter Keough roams the galaxies with Star Trek V; Charles Taylor 
peers into Scenes from the Class Struggle in Beverly Hills; and Steve 
Vineberg is vividly reminded of Chet Baker by Let's Get Lost. Plus, in 
“Trailers,’’ Minute Mile and Hendrix Live at Monterey. 


Carolyn Clay lets Tyne Daly entertain her in Gypsy; Thomas F. 
Connolly says the Publick’s Taming of the Shrew is high on low 
comedy; Elizabeth Pincas makes tough Choices at Unit II; Bill Marx 
talks with Trinity Rep’s Cynthia Strickland; and Robin Dougherty aisle- 
hops to The Mystery of Irma Vep. A Coupld White Chicks Sitting 
Around Talking. and Anything Goes. 

LETS GET LOST 10 CLUBS . 

“ese Peter Kadzis and photographer John Nordell discover fashion 

‘|. fisthand at the Hub Club: 
2 





MUSIC 
Kris Fell follows Tribe in their wanderings around Boston; Tim Riley 






eee the Ordinaires and Harold 


| 19 CRITICAL MASS . 
Jetrey Gants, hia pew column, asks who the autor Pian or 
painter, is — and why we care. 













18 ART 
David Bonetti wanders the Sireet, Seiad ibinaaes ikeptos tines! 
market churns. 
27 HOT DOTS 42 OFF THE RECORD 
29 LISTINGS 43 FILM LISTINGS 
37 ART LISTINGS 44 FILM STRIPS 
40 PLAY BY PLAY 















1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER eee 


Should the sun make its eagerly anticipated arrival, you'll be all set to roll with our 20th annual 
guide to summer. This week, listings for summer recreation throughout New England — 
beaches, camping, tourist attractions, tennis courts, baseball diamonds, whale watching, and 
much, much more. Plus features on no-sweat summer sports and summer camps (and camp 
alternatives) for grown-ups. It’s good reading for rainy days, and an essential resource for the 
fair-weather season ahead. 


























Photo credits: John Nordell (with News). 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one nerere we can rea yeu 





see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





FACT SIMILE 


Please take more care to assure the 
factual accuracy of your articles. 

In your most recent edition (Lifestyle, 
May 26) Joe Bargmann refers to the 
“fictitious town called Lumberton” 
portrayed in Blue Velvet. The people of 
Lumberton, North Carolina (the 
junction of I-95 and US 74 to Charleston, 
South Carolina, and home of the “Soy 
Report’), would be very surprised to 
hear this. 

In your article “The Rat Patrol” 
(Lifestyle, April 28), Lamar Graham 
defines “commensal” as “pertaining to 
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Commensal no more 
those who share the same table.” While 
this may be etymologically correct, it is a 
standard biological definition on the 
scale from predatory (beneficiary kills 
and eats many victims), parasitic (one 
party benefits, host suffers loss), 
commensalist (one party benefits, host 
not harmed), to symbiotic (both parties 
benefit). 

David Chesler 

Belmont 


The authors respond: 

The movie Blue Velvet is set in the 
fictional town of Lumberton, Anystate, 
USA, not in the real town of Lumberton, 
North Carolina. There are towns named 
Lumberton in several other states — 
including New Mexico, Mississippi, 
Texas, and even New Jersey. 

Blue Velvet was filmed in 
Wilmington, North Carolina (the 
confluence of Routes 74/76, 421, 117, 
and 17, home of University of North 
Carolina/Wilmington.) 


No holds barred 


Finally, Lamar Graham’s use of the 
word “commensal” (not 
“commensalism”) is etymologically 
correct: “of or pertaining to those who 
habitually eat together,” or “one who 
eats at the same table with others,” 
according to Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary. 


ARTS AND 
THE MAN 


Can't people go to the theater to be 
entertained anymore, or do we all have 
to be intellectually enlightened? 

I saw Arms and the Manat the Lyric 
Stage and found it hilarious and fun. I 
find that your review of this play (Arts, 
April 28) and your theater and film 
reviews in general cater to an elitist 
group that I’m not sure exists in any 
numbers. Why has the Phoenix turned 
so snobby and ignored the majority of 
its readership? I'm tired of seeing bad 
plays that are politically correct and old 
movies get most of the four-star ratings. 
Have the courage to hire reviewers who 
can respect theater and film for their 
ability to tell a story and capture an 
audience. That is the reason why most 
of us go. 

Nelson Gore 
Cambridge 





Youre brillant. 
Youre talented. 


Youre handsome 


Youre wond “eee, 
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NO 


I must question a statement in Johnny 
Angel's review of No Holds Barred 
(Arts, June 9). Johnny Angel writes that 
“this film offers no surprises.” 

What about the scene where the bad 
guy, Zeus, picks up a waitress by her 
face? That surprised me! Zeus walks up 
to her, puts his palm to her nose, grips 
her cheeks with his fingers, holds her up 
in the air with one hand, drops her off a 
15-foot balcony, and she smashes a table 
to splinters. Now, if that scene doesn’t 
surprise you, what's wrong with you? 

Let’s encourage more accurate and 
descriptive reviewing in the future. 

Dave Ricks 
Brookline 


MASS-LEADING 


I have read with interest Scott 
Lehigh’s article about the Hynes and its 
MassMeetings Sales Program (News, 
May 5). Unfortunately, Mr. Lehigh and I 
could not seem to reach each other 
during his research, or this letter may 
not have been necessary. 

I cannot comment about the Hynes 
and its management because I have not 
been involved with either; as a 
participant in the MassMeetings 
Program, I would like to set the record 
straight on a few items. 

The Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
was a part of MassMeetings from its 
beginning. While I had concerns that 
about 90 percent of the benefit would be 
the generation of sales leads for Boston, 
we at the Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce could not afford a sales staff 
for our small convention-sales program, 
and MassMeetings was a way to 
maximize the use of our sales dollars. 
Outside of Boston, the Cape likely does: 
more convention business than the other 
areas of the state. And for a new 
program with little money, our $25,000 
investment was a good one; it also 
provided visibility in New York City, 
Washington, DC, and Chicago. 

With regard to the reduction of 
private-sector fees, this occurred because 
the Greater Boston Convention and 
Visitors Bureau said it had “financial 
problems and could not afford the fee.” 
In fairness to the other participants, it 
was agreed that if Boston, which 
received the most benefit, could pay 
half, then so should the other 
participants. It seems to me that the 
Boston bureau has a great deal of money 
since the Hynes pays it membership 
dues that are about equal to the bureau's 
costs of MassMeetings participation. 
Thus, the leads received by the bureau 
are literally for nothing. 

With the demise of this program, it 
would appear we will be abandoning a 
customer base that was established over 
the preceding five years. Most 
important, we run the danger of losing 
business and revenue for the 
commonwealth. It is estimated that 
definite business attributed to the 
MassMeetings Program from 1984 to 
1989 has a value to Cape Cod of nearly 
$10,000,000 and of $550,000,000 for the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Surely, this kind of business cannot be 
ignored! 

Michael J. Frucci 
Executive director 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
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Summer Series 
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August 19 $18.50*, $16.00* 


August 5 $25,.00*, $99.50* 
$20.00*, $15.00* 


[ANDERSON " 
Wakeman , Howe 
Anevening of YES music, 
August 6, $17.50*, $15.00* 


Tour ‘89 
Special Guest 


David Lindley & 


EI 
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Steve Minter 
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LIVE IN CONCERT 


August 25 
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Special Guest: ow Mojo Nixon July 5 
June 28, 29'%& 30, $19.50*, $17.50* . $17.50*, $15.00* 
, & Skid Roper 
July 17, $17,50*, $15.00" 





) Tom Perry 
& Tue 


HEARTBREAKERS 
Specia! Guest Star 


The Replacements 
August 98 $17.50*, $16.00* 





Firstcall [/ . | Jour wait) ce oo 

> '50*, $20.50 
July ss $17.50* 7 is $17.50*, $15.00* Betty Carter 
$15.00* ; Sertember 2 


$25.00*, $29.50*, 


August ‘ : 
Minott, OP | Lips Kimves SS $20.00*, $15.00° 
George, tson $99.50" ‘Re eR 
ond F, | inanintimate 
July 2, Show starts at 5:00 pom 4 4000 seat setting 


$18.50*, $15.00" ee a 08 $1750" Jerry Garc 
er. es Special Guest ‘e 
' Acoustic, Bob Weir 


& Rob Wasserman 
$20.00", $17.50*, el September 9 & 10 


$15.00" 
50*, $16.00" 
July3 $18.50%, [f° July 20 $17.50° $18.50*, $16 


109 FM 




















All concerts start at 7:30 pm unless othe: wise noted. 


‘ Tickets available at the Great Woods box office, and all Ticketmaster 
lOCAtIONS. [>< -er-rere > reas ee 
Corona Extra presents cau tom nu (617) 78? | ee 


; All Ticketmaster orders subject to non-refundable handling charge. 
Spec ville B h Please note: All performances are rain or shine. Performers and artists 
rot subject to change. No refunds or exchanges. \No food or beverages 
~~ 1950" 31 te allowed inside ticket gates. No recording devices or cameras. 
ly 8 & 9, $19.50", 916. No lawn chairs. 




















gp t’s late onarecent afternoon, and Ed 
“Cooks is tired. He tires easily these 
days. Cooks, 39, a former ; 

- intravenous-drug user, was diagnosed 
with AIDS two years ago. Since then, he 
has been stricken with pneumocystis 
carinii pneumonia five times. Both his 
lungs collapsed the last time he fell ill, on 
Christmas Eve. 

The question for Cooks is whether he 
will be released from his captivity in the 
state-prison system by the undertaker or 
the Department of Corrections (DOC). 
The question for the DOC is whether it 
will formulate a humane and effective . 
policy todeal with its growing © 
population of prisoners with AIDS, 

Incarcerated in Massachusetts prison 
facilities since 1984 on a 10-to-20-year 
sentence for a rape he says he did not 
commit, Cooks is now sitting ina 
seventh-floor room at the Lemuel 
Shattuck Hospital, in Jamaica Plain. Until 
he got desperately ill on Christmas Eve 
and was moved to this floor, Cooks spent 
his time in a DOC hospital ward on the 
north side of the eighth floor, sharing the 
floor with acute mentally ill patients 
under the care of the Department of 

~ Mental Health. 

“There were people who were 
flagrantly psychotic, screaming, running 
through the halls naked, having 
delusions,” says Deborah Shields, an 
attorney with the AIDS Law Clinic at the 
Legal Services Center, in Jamaica Plain. 

“Nota terribly relaxed environment for 
AIDS patients to live in.” 

_ Cooks, who is the longest-surviving of 
the 11 state prisoners with AIDS at the 
hospital, has been moved to the south 
side of the seventh floor, where the 

~ atmosphere is more conducive to 
healing. 

A steady rain falls outside. Cooks 
coughs from down deep in his chest. He 
struggles to take a breath. There is.a 
wheezing sound. He leans over a waste 
bucket and spits out saliva pink with 
blood. 

“That's me,” he says, slack-jawed from 
the morphine the doctors give him. His 
dry skin is stretched tight across his ribs. 
He points to a bandage taped to the right 
side of his chest. “They put a valve in 
here.” 

“I got pneumonia when I was up on 
Eight North,” he says. ‘They let it go 
until it ate up my lungs. Now it’s 
healing.” 

Ed Cooks beat that bout with 
pneumonia. But time is running out. »» 
Even Cooks, who has clung to life to the 
amazement of those around him, 
acknowledges that he is fatally ill. As he 
says, “The clock is running.” 

Since August of 1988, Cooks, who was 
declared “not sexually dangerous” by a 
DOC psychiatrist in 1985, has been 
fighting to be released on furlough or to 
have his security classification reduced 
from minimum to pre-release, a status 
that would allow him to leave Shattuck 
on day passes. His requests have been 
repeatedly denied. 

But Cooks recently was given reason to 
hope that one of his requests might be 
honored. On June.15, his bid for 
reclassification was scheduled to be 
heard again by the DOC board that has 
twice denied a change in his 
classification. A letter outlining reasons 
why Cooks is a viable candidate for pre- 
release under state law and DOC 
regulations was prepared for the prisoner 
by Sue Sullivan, an attorney with 
Massachusetts Correctional Legal 
Services. 

Regarding Cooks’s furlough, Dennis 
Humphrey, the DOC’s associate 
commissioner of programs and 
treatment, wrote a letter on June 1 to Jose 
Mendes, Cooks’s advocate from the Aids 
Action Committee (AAC). Humphrey, 
who has been in the news lately for 
ordering prison superintendents to use 

furloughs more often, informed Mendes 

“ ” that Cooks’s next furlough request would 

Cooks: “We got AIDS. We are stuck here. bglehen ender ee bors. me asit 
is submitted. 

The reasons for the DOC denials of 
similar requests thus far are twofold. 


First, the DOC has said that “the serious 
natureof the offense” makes Cooks a 
poor candidate for furlough. Yet the 
DOC psychiatrist, Daniel M. Weiss, who 
said that Cooks was not a threat, 
concluded in his 1985 report that “there 


seems to be some problem in terms of 
credibility in the whole affair” that led to 


Will Ed Cooks die free? “Chola nk ma wasa ping 


one of his whores, a white woman with 
See WISH, page 24 
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MARK MORELLI 


by Joe Bargmann 











t about noon on Saturday, Ben ™N 
4 : * eae —— — Ang . Haithstood on.aconcrete median 
i. on Warren Street, tying a big, 
“ ' white banner between two poles. BRING 
4 A DIME, it read in hand-lettered red 
paint, SAVE THE DIME. 
Across the street, in front of the 


a : Roxbury branch of the Boston Public 
; . ‘ Library, he hung a string of vinyl flags, 
QngoO V er OI I 1 qan qn ae g Ta " the standard car-dealership kind, around 
some trees and a light pole, marking off 
the site of a candlelight vigil scheduled 
: for later that night. 
by sean Flynn “ : , They were aap decorations, the best 
: sa available for a low-budget fundraiser. In 
four days, Drop-A-Dime, a six-year-old 
anti-crime hotline that many see as a 
vital weapon in Boston’s battle against 
drugs and gangs, was scheduled to close 
for lack of funds, and this was a last-ditch 
attempt to save it. Haith and the other 
organizers, standing in a cool spring dusk 
splashed by the red and blue lights of 
passing police cruisers, would be asking 
for dimes. By the end of the night, they’d 
collected a grand total of $70. 

At about the same time the much- 

. ballyhooed war on drugs was being 
fought by front-line troops begging for 
coins on a street corner, though, the 
fundraising was moving fast and furious 
across town. Boston Against Drugs 
(BAD), right in the middle of its Big BAD 
Weekend, was pulling in $150 a plate for 
dinner at the luxurious Westin Hotel, an 
event featuring Lonise Bias, the mother 
of basketball star and cocaine-overdose 
victim Len Bias. Total take: about 
$75,000. 

The irony, both of that night and of the 
entire Big BAD Weekend, was not lost on 
Haith, one of Roxbury’s most prominent 
activists. In these days of drugs and 
thugs, which far outnumber the cash and 
commitment needed to stop them, 20 
Boston corporations and a handful of 
mayoral aides threw a two-day, flashy, 
and heavily promoted “Just Say No” 
bash designed to “unite” the city against 
drugs. 

But they forgot to invite the very 
people they were supposed to be uniting. 
And the event, focused on a theme that 
should have drawn universal support, 
ended up sparking three public protests, 
alienating several community leaders, 
and insulting even more. And come 
Monday morning, after a weekend 
tinged with political showboating and 
feel-good chanting was over, very little 
had really changed. 

“I can’t comment on what it did good,” 
says the Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, 
who lent his support to the event only 
after a last-minute, four-hour negotiating 
session with Flynn and BAD organizers. 
“I guess that would say I’m ata loss for 
words.” 

Much of the controversy over the Big 
BAD Weekend — which included a 
celebrity basketball game and a chance 
for kids to talk with Police Commissioner 
Francis “Mickey” Roache — focused on 
the culminating march and rally held 
Sunday. Scheduled to begin at Copley 
Square and end at City Hall, it would 
follow a route that completely bypasses 
those neighborhoods hardest hit by 
drugs and drug-related violence. 

That oversight — a kind assessment — 
prompted an angry letter to Flynn from 
eight religious leaders in the black 
community who were “appalled” that 
their neighborhoods were slighted. That 
letter, in turn, led to meetings between 
Flynn and six of the ministers — the first 
of two patch-up sessions that ultimately 
produced tepid support of the event. 

A day later, the Boston Globe reported 
that the Reverend Jesse Jackson — BAD’s 
coup for the weekend — would be paid a 
$15,000 honorarium for his appearance 
and be shuttled to Boston in a private jet, 
sparking yet more controversy over the 
event. Community activists, painfully 
aware of how scarce cash is, openly 
noted that $15,000 could hire at least one 
drug counselor, and maybe two part- 
timers. And despite angry retorts from 
Jackson, who said he didn’t ask for the 
money and that it would go to his 
National Rainbow Coalition (NRC), and 
pained rationalizations from Flynn, who 
called the controversy an “unfortunate 
distraction,” it left a bitter taste among 
some activists. 

A day after that report, Ellis-Hagler, 
along with People United, a coalition of 
neighborhood activists, and Mothers of 
Children Killed and Murdered, issued 
their own angry denunciation of the Big 

ye ' BAD Weekend, calling it “offensive” for 

, x ~ , bypassing the city’s minority 

- —_ neighborhoods. In a harshly worded 


One eager participant . See BAD, page 16 
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Jesse’s and Ray’s BAD show got some bad reviews. 


— PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDELL 
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Beacn Boys 
CHICAGO 


June 16 & 17 
Show starts at 7:00 pm 
$27.50*, $17.50* : 


Each band will perform their full-length 
show and then close the concert witha 
set together! 
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JACKSON Browne 
Special Guest 
David Lindley 


& El Rayo-X 
June 20 & 21 








Steve Mitier Ban 


June 27 . 
$18.50*, $15.00* 











ReGGae SuNSPLASH 
Steel Pulse, Sugar Minott, 
Marcia Griffiths, Half-Pint, 
Sophia George, 809 Band, 
Tommy Cowan M. C. 


July 2, Show starts at 5:00 pm 
$18,50*, $16.00* 





A\l shows start at 7:30 pm unless noted. Ali 
ticketmaster orders are subject to non-re- 
fundable handling charge. Please note: A\ll 
performances are rain or shine. Performers 
and artists subject to change. No refunds or 
exchanges. \No food or beverages al- 
lowed inside ticket gates.No © Rae 


*A $1.50 parking charge will be as- 
sessed to all tickets. 


Tickets available at the Great Woods box 
Office andall Ticketmaster locations. 
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‘Men of letters 


Chomsky and Dershowitz square off 


by Scot Lehigh 


Chomsky: “a trail of deceit” 


other a liar and a hack. The other 

retorted that his opponent was para- 
noid, and bragged that he had “whipped 
his arrogant ass” in their previous 
confrontation. 

Las Vegas? Tommy Hearns versus 
Sugar Ray Leonard? . 

No. Cambridge. Noam Chomsky ver- 
sus Alan Dershowitz. 

If academe had a Don King, this clash 
of the academic titans would be hyped as 
1989's battle of the century. 

The Brattle Battle. In the cardinal-and- 
gray trunks, representing MIT, that 
wonder of words, the iconoclastic 
challenger to capitalist power, leftist 
linguist Noam Chomsky. 

In the crimson trunks, representing 
Harvard, the heavyweight champion of 
civil liberties, Alan Dershowitz. 

The bitter dispute between two of 
Cambridge’s pre-eminent intellectuals 
burst into local print last week. Respond- 
ing to a May 31 Boston Globe. Conversa- 
tions” interview in which Chomsky had 
portrayed himself as someone who has 
“always been on the side of the under- 
dog,”” Dershowitz lambasted Chomsky in 
a June 13 Globe letter to the editor, 
dredging up a nine-year-old Chomsky 
quote that he does not necessarily see 
anti-Semitic overtones in the denial of 
the existence of the Holocaust. Not to see 
those overtones, Dershowitz contended, 
“is to be either a fool or a knave.” 

In his own letter in reply — which as of 
Thursday had yet to run in the Globe — 
Chomsky said Dershowitz’s arguments, 
which he labeled “a trail of deceit,” had 
already been “exposed as lies.” 

* * * 

Just when the bad blood between the 
two started flowing depends on whom 
you believe. According to Chomsky, it 
dates back to 1973, when he exposed 
Dershowitz as wrong in. an abstruse 
dispute about whether Israel Shahak was 
the legitimate chairman of the Israel 
League for Human and Civil Rights. 
(That dispute, waged with lengthy mis- 
sives detailing the minutia of Israeli 
politics, ended only when the Globe 
letters-page referees finally threw up 
their hands and said no _ mas.) 
Dershowitz, Chomsky says, has been 
bitter ever since. 

Not only is that nonsense, responds 
Dershowitz (who won't for a second 
concede that. Chomsky won that argu- 
ment), it is also “the rantings and ravings 
of a paranoid.” 

Dershowitz says the long-running dis- 
pute with Chomsky got bitter when 
Chomsky called him “an Israeli hack” in 
an interview last fall in SHMATE, a 
Berkeley-based magazine. In a sharply 
worded letter to the editor of that 
publication, Dershowitz contended that 
“the truth is that Chomsky doesn’t like 
me because I have twice whipped his 
arrogant ass in public debate.” That, 
retorts Chomsky, is Dershowitz’s 
“Walter Mitty fantasy.” In Chomsky’s 
response to Dershowitz’s letter in 
response to his interview, the MIT 
professor began, “As is apparent from his 
letter, the humane response to Alan 
Dershowitz is pity, not censure.” 

Here the medium mercifully inter- 
vened to slow the velocity of the 


I n their recent battle, one called the 


KP 


Dershowitz: “either a fool or a knave” 


invective; SHMATE's status as a quarter- 
ly means that Dershowitz’s response to 
Chomsky’s response to Dershowitz’s 
response to the original Chomsky inter- 
view has yet to be published. 

* * * 

At the heart of the long-simmering 
feud between the two highly opinionated 
academics are issues concerning Israel, 
Zionism, and the Holocaust. Dershowitz, 
who describes himself as a proud 
American Jew, is an avowed Zionist 
whose ardent and clear-eyed civil 
libertarianism can get a bit foggy when it 
comes to Israel. In his- writings about the 
Mideast, Dershowitz has insisted that 
Israeli actions on the West Bank cannot 
be judged in a vacuum but rather have to 
be measured againstthe plight of Palesti- 
nians when they were under Jordan’s 
rule, as well as against the actions of 
Israel's critics in the. Mideast. “I find no 
joy in criticizing Israel,” he admits. “It 
pains me deeply to do it.” 

If Dershowitz is generally a liberal who 
takes a somewhat more conservative line 
when it comes to Israel, Chomsky is a 
radical, a far leftist whose view on the 
political indoctrination of American 
society borders on conspiracy theory. He 
is prone to seeing any foreign con- 
troversies as clear matters of right and 
wrong — with the United States gener- 
ally in the wrong. “I think of Washington 
as a terrorist center,” he said in the recent 
Globe interview. Where Dershowitz is 
pro-Israel in the context of the current 
political situation, Chomsky is essential- 
ly pro-Palestinian, arguing that Palesti- 
nians have a claim equal to that of the 
Jews to what was Palestine. 

With the SHMATE exchange on hold 
pending the next issue of the quarterly, 
the Harvard expert on constitutional law 
sought a change of venue for the dispute. 
In the June 13 letter to the editor of the 
Globe, he took issue with Chomsky’s 
description of himself, in the May 31 
Globe “Conversations” interview, as a 
friend of the underdog. 

The ammunition was a murky decade- 
old episode involving Chomsky and 
Robert Faurisson, a French literature 
professor who has written a book deny- 
ing the existence of the Nazi gas 
chambers and contending that the Holo- 
caust is “a Zionist politico-financial 
swindle.” According to other accounts of 
Faurisson’s views, he has held that the 
Jewish genocide never took place and is a 
lie “largely of Zionist origin,” 

As a result of his publications, the 
French government charged Faurisson 
with falsifying history, a crime in that 
country. That sparked a petition sup- 
porting Faurisson’s right to publish 
whatever he pleased on civil-libertarian 
grounds. Chomsky signed that petition. 
When that petition was interpreted as a 
defense of Faurisson’s view, Chomsky 
wrote a letter, which, he says, “ex- 
plained the difference between support- 
ing Faurisson’s thesis and supporting his 
right to publish it.” 

When Chomsky was then asked by 
the recipient — one of the petition 
circulators — if his letter could be publi- 
cized, he gave him permission to use it 
any way he wished. 

That letter supporting Faurisson’s right 

See LETTERS, page 24 
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Summer Series 


$ a B TE M I - R *A $1.50 parking charge will be assessed to all All Ticketmaster orders subject to non-refundable han- 
tickets. dling charge. Please note: All performances are rain or 
| s Tickets ovoilable at Great Woods box office, and all shine. Performers ond artists subject to change. 
I 5 Ticketmaster locations, ~-#i@ore~ wesramerr No refunds or exchanges. No food or beverages allowed 
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JOHNNY & 
THE JUMPER CABLES 
ULTRA BLUE 
HULLABALOO 


AIL 


TA LAIVGE & 


CROMAGS 18+ 
DESTRUCTION 
Sun. June 18 7.00pm. . 





PHISH 18+ 
Fri., June 23 8:00 p.m. 








Tues., & Wed., June 27 & 28 
8:00 p.m. 








special benefit performance 
with the return of 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
Friday, July 7 8:00 p.m. 





PERE UBU 
Tuesday, July 11 8:00 p.m. 





CHRIS ISAAK 
special guest 
SPELLBOUND 
Thursday, July 13 8:00 p.m. 





Ska dance party! 
from the U.K. 

BAD MANNERS 
from Jamaica 

LAUREL AITKEN 

from the U.S. 18+ 

BIM SKALA BIM 

Friday, July 14 8:00 p.m. 





ADRIAN BELEW 
Tuesday, July 18 8:00 p.m. 





Last appearance until the Fall! 
HERETIX 
Thursday, July 20 8:00 p.m. 





CONCRETE BLONDE 
HOUSE OF FREAKS 
Friday, July 21 8:00-p.m. 





Local heroes 
PIXIES 
Sunday, July30 8:00 p.m 





“Closer to Fine” 


Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney addresses the conference. 


Message from Montreal 
Hopes and fears at the AIDS conference 


by Shaffin Shariff and Chris Wong 


ONTREAL — An air of expec- 

tancy filled the crowded press 

room as Jonas Salk spoke into 
the microphone. “HIV infection is not 
necessarily a death sentence,” said the 
diminutive Salk, starting a speech that 
would make headlines throughout North 
America the next day. Although there 
had been no advance word about why 
Salk, the inventor of the polio vaccine, 
wanted to address the press corps, it was 
immediately apparent that something 
was afoot. Such words could not be taken 


dightly, and sure enough, Salk quickly 
‘gave a progress report ‘on ‘a “promising 
against the human-im-. 


vaccine’ 
munodeficiency virus (HIV), which 
causes AIDS, that he and his researchers 
had been experimenting with. Coming at 
the end of a gathering where more than 
12,000 delegates had to strain to hear 
good news about the fight against AIDS, 
Salk’s announcement was tantamount to 
a bombshell. 

Never mind that controlled clinical 
trials hadn’t even begun on the vaccine, 
which at this stage of research works 
more like an antidote than a true vac- 
cine, which would prevent disease from 
occurring. In the 10th year of the AIDS 
epidemic, everyone wanted some reason 
for optimism. Not just im ive re- 
ports about prolonging the-lives of per- 
sons with AIDS (PWAs) with new drugs, 
but a true breakthrough: the magic word 
everyone wanted to hear was “vaccine.” 
Although scientists and journalists alike 
had been warned not to expect such an 
advance, realism did not temper human 
expectations. All told, everyone at the 
Fifth International Conference on AIDS 
was groping for the same thing — “the 
light at the end of the tunnel,” as Salk 
put it. 

Salk wasn’t alone in hinting that he 
may have found a glimmer of hope. Even 
before reporters had time to file stories 
about Salk’s research, Robert Gallo, MD, 
of the National Cancer Institute, had his 
say. Having canceled at least one formal 
conference appearance, he now ad- 
dressed only the members of the inter- 
national press. Within an hour of Salk’s 
press conference, Gallo held. court in the 
same room. In what appeared to be a bid 
to temper the next day’s headlines, he 


But Gallo was considerably. more 
upbeat about another discovery, one 
related to his own work. Gallo, the man 
credited’ with co-discovering HIV, 
trumpeted soluble CD4 — a laboratory- 
engineered decoy designed to fool HIV 
into binding with it rather than the 
body’s own T-4 cells. (HIV binds with 
and then kills the very T-4 cells that help 
the body fight off infection, leading to 
massive immune deficiency.) Although 
he advised caution about an ema 


regarding‘ Salk’s Seep at 


that he himself was.on 

‘breakthrough. “T secon 

* phrase, butif there ever tait bea magic 
bullet in AIDS, on paper this is it,” Gallo 
said. But like Salk’s vaccine discovery, 
soluble CD4 isn’t even in clinical trials 
yet. And Gallo admitted that he doesn’t 
expect the early trials to succeed. 

Interestingly, both scientists’ tantaliz- 
ing devélopments were presented first to 
the press, not to their peers. But whereas 
Gallo was arrogant and bombastic, Salk 
was patient and concise: he wanted no 
misunderstandings about the meaning of 
the early research trials of his vaccine, 
currently being conducted by Alexandra 
Levine, MD, of the University of South- 
ern California Medical School, and 
Clarence Gibbs, MD, of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

At Salk’s press conference, Gibbs 
reported “startling” results in his vaccine 
experiments with HIV-infected chim- 
panzees. Two infected chimps showed 


no signs of carrying the virus 13 and 15 : 


months after receiving three doses of the 
vaccine — a live virus whose deadly 
protein envelope had been killed with 
radiation and a chemical. A third chimp 
was inoculated, then infected with HIV; 
six months later he showed no signs of 
the virus. What was particularly exciting 
was that from Gibbs's statement it 
appeared as if the inoculation might 
function as both and a vaccine. 
Levine said theawaccine has also been 
injected into 19 patients with AIDS- 
related: 
the patients. have femained ‘stable, and 


there is no evidence that the vattine has 


any toxic side effects. Partly because 
animals’ immune responses to HIV differ 
from humans’, a controlled study with 
new ARC patients will begin this year. 
The preliminary results will be reported 
in a year. 

For people who've tested HIV-positive 
or who have ARC or full-blown AIDS, 
neither Salk’s nor Gallo’s announce- 
ments held immediate hope. Realistical- 
ly, no cure or vaccine is in sight. But other 
developments reported in Montreal con- 
firmed at least some progress in prolong- 
ing lives. According to a study by 
Margaret Fischl, MD, of the University of 
Miami School of Medicine, people with 
an advanced infection related to AIDS 
who take AZT can live up to three times 
longer than patients who are not on the 
drug. Fischl’s findings follow previous 

See MONTREAL, page 32 





HIV transmission. 


Quotes of note 


® “Is it the seropositives?” — a reporter with Madrid's E/ Pais inquires about 
the commotion before an ACT UP protest. 
© “This is just like Woodstock — except for the music.” — a conference participant 
“geet: Ame v3 while surveying a conference hall filled with thousands of Guegnien, 
© “A seamless blend of the Academy Awards and a Republican convention.’ 
videomaker Tom Kalin on the conference’s opening ceremonies, which were 
—— almost two hours because of a protest by AIDS activists. 
® “Come on girls, don’t be shy!” — over-enthusiastic gay males supporting an 
outdoor “kiss-in” by lesbians calling for conference sessions on woman-to-woman 


O uotes of the week, from the Fifth International Conference on AIDS: 


© “1 feel like I'm at a Baptist convention saying, ‘God does not exist.’ ” — 


long-time 


(ARC). So far, most of... 


ian 
res 





AIDS survivor Michael Callen criticizing the conference for lack of discussion on 
factors other than HIV that may cause AIDS. 
© “You can’t have a central character who is gay in films these days unless he wears 
a dress and make-up, in which case they give you awards.” — actor Tom (Amadeus) 
Hulce makes a not-so-subtle reference to Kiss of the Spider Woman at a panel on the 
impact of AIDS on movies. 
® “It is amazing how excited people can become about the foreskin.” — Belgian 
researcher Peter Plot, commenting wryly on the heated controversy over whether 
oan can help prevent HIV transmission. 

© “Media whore!” — a dissenting voice takes issue with Randy Shilts’s attempt at a 
Johnny :Carson-style monologue befgre his speech at the oe ceremonies. 

— SS and CW 


said about Salk’s experimental vaccine: 
“It’s important, it’s incremental, it’s not 
unexpected.” Scientists affiliated with at 
least two other research centers — the 
New England Primate Center and Lou- 
isiana’s Delta Primate Center — had 
similar data; said Gallo. “He [Salk] is not 
alone. This is not Jonas Salk’s observa- 
tion in absentia of everybody else.” 


INDIGO GIRLS 
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8:00 p.m 








Tickets available at Box 
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21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 
967 Commonwealth Ave.. 

Boston « 254-2052 





(Shaffin Shariff and Chris Wong are 
freelance writers based in Vancouver, 
Canada.) 
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The Allman 
Brothers Band 


20th Anniuversary Tour 
Featuring original members: 
Gregg Allman, Dickey Betts, 
Jaimoe, & Butch Trucks. 
July 3, 7:30 pm 
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Special Guests: 
Mojo Nixon & 
Skid Roper 
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seat setting. 


Bruce Cockburn 
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All Day Jazz Festival 
June 24 


Sarah 
Vaughan 


Special Guests 


Dave Brubeck Quartet 


All Day Blues 
Festival June 25 


Stevie Ray 
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Special Guests 
Johnny Winter, John 
Mayall, Guitar Slim 
Jr. & Thunder 

Blue, Ronnie 
Earl 


Doors open at 

1:30 pm, perform- 
ances begin at 
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$20.00*, 
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AP/WIDE WORLD 


THE DESERT CLASSIC 


Leonard, like most, was stunned by Hearns’s performance. 


Redemption at ringside 





by Steve Stark 


AS VEGAS — Sports is the 
L American religion, the opiate of the 
"am masses. And, from childhood on, 
we are told that it teaches us great lessons 
because it is a metaphor for life. Begin- 
nings and conclusions, clarity and resolu- 
tion, winners and losers. The problem, of 
course, is that the stuff of daily living — 
doing your job, raising children, or 
growing old — doesn’t lend itself to 
outcomes; it’s too ambiguous for that. 
Sports has final scores and overtimes to 
resolve the unsettled. If only the world 
were that simple. 

Yet on a hot desert night, as the sun 
sank over the twilight-blue Nevada 
mountains, reality finally caught up with 
the false gospel of sports, the writers who 
chronicle it, and two aging fighters 
struggling to create their own epiphanies. 
This time, sports delivered a conclusion 
that was inconclusive. Maybe it was due 
to the presence of other religious forces, 
like the 18,000 Southern Baptists in town 
for a convention, incongruously wander- 
ing the dust-blown, scorching streets in 
their starched white shirts at noon in 
search of revelations. Or perhaps it was 
the presence of the Reverend Jerry 
Falwell at ringside. After the fight, even 


Thomas Hearns turned his press con- 
ference into a revival meeting as he 
praised the Lord and passed on questions 
dealing with his ammunition. “I learned 
something by going to church every 
Sunday,” he said. “I like it. And I’m 
going to be there this Sunday too.” 
Hallelujah. 

In the days before the fight, it certainly 
hadn’t seemed like Las Vegas would be 
hosting any conversion experiences. In 
fact, everyone seemed somewhat bored 
with the idea of Leonard-Hearns, the 
sequel. Virtually no one gave the often 
wobbly Hearns a chance against Sugar 
Ray, an entertainer made-to-order for the 
glitz of Vegas. Sure, it was a gamble for a 
33-year-old with three fights in five years 
to step into the ring with anybody. But 
like everyone else in this town — except 
the Baptists — Leonard confidently 
threw the dice. And they flew right off 
the table. 

By all appearances a boxer for yester- 
day, today, and forever, sweet Sugar Ray 
Leonard arrived at the outdoor ring at 
dusk in candy-cane shorts. No doubt, he 
expected a quick night against a man he 
had repeatedly called a “shot fighter.” 
His striped trunks carried the word 


“Amandla,” meaning “power.” But per- 
haps a higher power was hovering 
somewhere in the desert, or at least in the 
parking lot behind Caesars Palace, where 
the fight was staged. From the first 
minute of the fight on, something was 
clearly amiss. In the beginning, few in 
the crowd spoke or cheered; it was as if 
the masses were listening to a sermon. 
Meanwhile, Leonard stood flat-footed, 
off the mark with many punches. At one 
point, a right hand whistled a foot over 
Hearns’s head, and the sound of the 
missed punch could be heard in the 
parking lot behind the stands. “Off my 
flow,” Leonard would say later. “I have 
been young and now I am old,” say the 
Psalms. 

This was not a sentiment shared by 
Hearns, a 3-1 underdog. In the third 
round, he caught an off-balance Leonard 
with a right push and Leonard stumbled 
onto the canvas. Leonard picked himself 
up and attempted to fight on as if nothing 
had happened. But of course, something 
had. Hearns, filled with self-doubt, had 
been born again. 

In the fifth, the fight turned when 
Leonard caught Hearns with a combina- 
tion and the Hit Man stumbled all over 
the ring. But unlike some of Hearns’s 
previous fights, when he had been 
unable to weather the flood of punches, 
in this one he survived. As he returned to 
his corner at the end of the round, Hearns 
smiled, seemingly at peace with himself 
in the ring for the first time in ages. 
Between the fifth and the sixth, Hearns’s 


trainer, Emmanuel Stewart, grabbed 
Hearns by the neck. “I told him that his 
whole career, his spot in history, all the 
respectability that he had wanted, every- 
thing, was on the line in the next three 
minutes.” Like Lazarus, Hearns rose. 
And.in the sixth round, lo and behold, 
Leonard rested. 

It was like that most of the night. One 
fighter would surge and the other would 
ebb, only to rise again as his rival 
stumbled. At the end of 10 rounds, the 
fight appeared even. In the eleventh, 
Hearns caught Leonard again, this time 
with a combination of four punches as 
Leonard appeared either unwilling or 
unable to step back. Leonard went down, 
again, and at the end of the round, it was 
he who stumbled back to his corner. “He 
was dead,” Hearns would say later. “But 
you know what? He came back.” 

The twelfth round was a mirror image 
of the eleventh, as Leonard chased 
Hearns all over the ring. But again, 
Hearns held on and survived. “A tough 
cookie,” Leonard would sigh after the 
fight. The final bell sounded and in the 
blinding lights, the fighters returned to 
their corners and awaited the judg- 
ment. ; 

But this time, it never came. One judge 
scored the fight for Hearns, a second for 
Leonard, and the third called it even. The 
fight was a draw. When it was all over 
and the decision had been rendered, an 
old black man in a pink shirt started 
screaming from up near the back rows. 
“This can’t be happening,” he shouted. 
“Someone has to win.” Later, as the 
sportswriters and hangers-on waited for 
the fighters to appear for the press 
conference, the talk was much the same. 
“This fight should have had a winner,” 
one writer said and others nodded. But 
they were wrong. This outcome was 
better. 

Both Hearns and Leonard seemed to 
realize that. “I'll leave it up to the 
judges,” said a grinning Hearns at the 
post-fight mews conference, minutes 
later. “I'm proud of a draw.” Leonard 
agreed. “The way it was fought, it was 
justified,” Leonard said. “I accept it.” The 
two fighters embraced. Of course, boxers 
always do that, but Leonard and Hearns 
seemed different this time; it was as if 
they were clutching each other, afraid to 
let go. A draw is a tie and ties bind. It 
would be hard to think about Ray 
Leonard again without thinking of 
Thomas Hearns and vice versa. 

But there was even more to their 
embrace than that. Perhaps Leonard and 
Hearns began to realize then that they 
had gotten caught in something beyond 
themselves. Without knowing how or 
why, these two men had created the 
unique sporting moment, one which 
could have no resolution. Judge not, lest 
ye be judged. No matter what the false 
prophets and moneychangers say, no 
one should ever have to lose. And, for 
just one shining night while wandering 
in the desert, nobody did. O 





snake eyes and jackpots 





by Mark Jurkowitz 


AS VEGAS — The biggest fallacy to 
i come out of last Monday’s desert 


duke-out is that because Tommy 
Hearns and Ray Leonard battled to a 
draw, there were no winners or losers. If 
defeat is an orphan and victory has a 
thousand fathers, a tie offers up a slightly 
more mixed bag — with people on both 
sides of the aisle. 


Winners 

Tommy Hearns — The judges may 
have balked at giving him the decision, 
but he was clearly the big winner. 
Thought by everyone to be nothing more 
than glass-jawed, weak-kneed cannon 
fodder for Leonard (at most sports books, 
a $100 bet on Hearns would have 
returned $250), Hearns exorcised the 
haunting memory of his 1981 loss to 
Sugar by acquitting himself far better 
than almost anyone expected. 

HEARNS WINS CROWD, BUT NOT TI- 
TLE, blared the Sacramento Bee headline 
the next day, but in truth he should have 
won both. A poll of boxers and writers in 


the pressroom following the fight re- 
vealed that Hearns was a narrow, but 
nearly unanimous, winner. And in the 
press conference after the fight he played 
the part, talking and gesturing expansive- 
ly while a subdued Leonard could do 
little but praise his opponent. 

The most “telling moment occurred 
when the two battered fighters returned 
to their dressing rooms after the decision. 
Leonard skulked silently back to his 
quarters while Hearns marched in 
triumphantly to cheers, his arms raised in 
victory. It conjured up images of the two 
presidential contenders after the decisive 
second debate last fall, when Bush hung 
around on stage in obvious acknowledg- 
ment of his victory, while a beaten 
Dukakis hurriedly slipped out of the 
camera’s view. For the record, I had 
Hearns winning by a point. 

Angelo Dundee — This boxing guru’s 
reputation can only be enhanced by his 
absence from Leonard's corner (they had 
a falling out, reportedly over money) and 
Leonard’s lousy performance. Dundee 


masterminded Sugar’s amazing strategic 
victory over Marvelous Marvin Hagler in 
1987 by gaining every conceivable ad- 
vantage for his fighter — the 12-round 
distance, big gloves, and large ring — 
and then scripting a battle plan that 
allowed Leonard to steal the fight from 
an overconfident and  over-the-hill 
Hagler. On Monday night, Leonard 
didn’t seem to have a fight plan against 
Hearns — he appeared content to stand 
flat-footed and throw wild right-hands 
most of the time — and it showed. 

In a USA Today article on the morning 
of the fight, boxing pundits Gil Clancy 
and Alex Wallau — in assessing the 
relative strengths of both fighters — both 
gave the edge to Hearns in the all- 
important category of “corner.” Had 
Dundee been in Leonard’s, I find it hard 
to believe that they wouldn’t have 
figured a way to beat Hearns. 

The casinos — These guys all ought to 
chip in and give Dalby Shirley — the 
judge who scored the fight even, thus 
ensuring the draw — one hell of a 
Christmas bonus. The draw decision 
means that the sports books keep all bets 
on Hearns to win and Leonard to win, all 
bets that the fight would end early, and 
all bets that involved selecting a round in 
which either fighter would be knocked 
out (for example, you could get 20-1 if 


you picked Hearns to knock out Leonard 
in the fifth round and 7-1 odds if you 
picked Leonard to knock out Hearns in 
the eleventh). 

In fact, the only bets the casinos had to 
pay off on were the draw bet (15-1 at 
Caesars Palace, but who the hell bets a 
draw?), bets that the fight would go more 
than eight rounds (that was basically an 
even-money wager), and bets that the 
fight would go the distance (that was not 
available at many sports books). A draw 
in the ring meant the ringing of cash 
registers in casino counting rooms all up 
and down the Strip. 

God and love — The outpouring of 
brotherhood in the post-fight press 
conference was just about enough to 
make a hard-core sports scribe gag on his 
Diet Coke and cheese (that sums up the 
state of cuisine in the Caesars press tent). 
Sample from Leonard: “Tommy Hearns 
fought a courageous fight. He’s a tough 
cookie.” Sample from Hearns: “The man 
[Leonard] came back. He showed he had 
great heart.” It actually made one long 
for the bitter Hagler-Leonard post-fight 
goings-on, when the Brockton cont- 
ingent groused and whined about being 
screwed by everyone from the judges to 
the press. 

God also had a big night when an 

See JACKPOTS, page 15 
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Talk less. 


Keep a book in your briefcase, by your bed. Get up 


15 minutes early. Read a new poem aloud each 
night before dinner. Can't sleep? Don't count sheep. 
Read. Turn off the tube. Tune into books. Expand 
your horizons. Read for fun. Read for information. 
Use your library. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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There’s a monster on the loose in Loch Ness. 


PERSONALLY 


In search of mates and monsters 





BY SCOT LEHIGH 


DINBURGH, SCOTLAND — If a 
certain young Edinburgher had 

been a little more conniving, or a 
certain middle-aged Michigander a little 
less so, the great American census 
machine could tick off one more citizen. 
But sometimes dishonesty makes you 
honest against your best intentions. Take 
the case of Colin, a young Edinburgher 
who desperately wants to live the 
American Dream. Opportunities don’t 
abound in Edinburgh, particularly if you 
haven’t been to college (or, as the 


Edinburghers say, university”). Without * 


a university degree, salaries are low, and 
though Colin is currently making what 
he considers “a very good salary,” it’s not 
enough to buy a home. “You pay the rent 
and scrimp on everything else,” he says. 
“To go out to a pub can be an 
extravagance.” , 

The States seemed like a way to break 
into the economic highlands. “I have a 
brain, I could make it there, I know I 
could,” he sighed after a couple pints of 
entrepreneurial spirits late one night in 
early June at a local pub. 

The problem is, the American Dream, 
sweet though it may be, is an impossible 
dream unless you fall asleep as an 
American. Colin had decided the easiest 
way would be to marry a US citizen. A 
few years ago, after months of scrimping 
and saving, he came to the US to meet 
the girl of his schemes. 

He ended up getting “hitched up with” 
— but not hitched to — a 43-year-old 
woman who lived in a mobile home in 
Flint, Michigan. 

To be truthful — and there’s nothing 
like a couple pints to bring out the truth 
— she wasn’t exactly the mate he had 
imagined. For one, she was so possessive 
she couldn’t stand to see him talk to any 
other woman. For another, a certain 
tendency toward adiposity had, in his 
eyes, made her less desirable to have and 
to hold. 

“The question was: did I want to come 
to the States that badly?” He knew he 
probably shouldn't marry her given how 
he felt. Yet, he wondered, couldn’t he put 
up with her for at least a few years to be 
able to say those magic words: “I am an 
American’’? 

That was the dilemma Colin wrestled 
with — until his maybe-bride-to-be’s 
own dishonesty finally settled the matter 
in his mind. “She told me,” he recalled, 
“that there was no divorce in Michigan.” 

- 7 * 

There is a Loch Ness monster. 

On the believability scale, I'd always 
put the reports of Nessie about halfway 
between the conspiracy theory of JFK’s 
assassination and the claim that Elvis is 
alive and well and selling aluminum 
siding in Toledo. 

Unlike Elvis, Nessie at least poses for 
the occasional photo, the most famous of 


which is known as “the surgeon’s 
photo.” 

That grainy black-and-white image, 
captured by London doctor R.K. Wilson 
in 1934, shows what: looks to be a 
creature’s neck and back rising up out of 
the loch. 

Now, one new picture of Nessie would 
surely be worth thousands of words, as 
well-as four or five zeros on the right- 
hand side of the dollar sign. So when the 
Inverness Press and Journal reported that 
three tourists out.on @Loch Ness crui 
had spotted “a larg@dark shape, like: 
back of something huge, [which] sur- 
faced 300 feet from the boat's stern” the 


day before we arrived in this town on the 


northeastern edge of the loch, we decid- 
ed to take a cruise of our own. 

Nearly everyone aboard was equipped 
with photo gear, just in case. The 
passengers were hungry to hear about 
Nessie. 

The captain was more interested in 
talking about Lord Burton. Lord Burton is 
the man who owns most of the land 
along the canal that links the loch to the 
city of Inverness. To hear the captain tell 
it, Lord Burton is a cross between Donald 
Trump and Jay Gould. As we steamed 
out through the canal, our skipper 
sketched the type of portrait that would 
get a royal artist beheaded. 

“This is some of the best salmon 
fishing in Scotland,” he announced. “But 
it will cost you dearly to fish it. Lord 
Burton charges 400 pounds a day for one 
rod. And even at that, you aren't 
guaranteed of any fish.” We passed a pair 
at work with a fly rod, and he pointed out 
a man in Lord Burton’s outdoor livery. 
Woe to any employee who didn’t step 
pretty; Lord Burton, the captain im- 
parted, was the type who»would sneak 
around the hedges of his own estate, 
spying on the gamekeepers and gar- 
deners. “It's not unusual for them to 
work till the wee hours of the morning,” 
he told us. 

About Nessie, the captain was skep- 
tical. I asked him if he’d ever seen her. 
No, he said, sighing with the weariness 
that comes of answering the same trite 
question scores of times; in his 25 years 
piloting on Loch Ness, he’d never seen 
anything remotely resembling the 
creature. And he didn’t believe the 
reports about the previous day’s sighting. 
“Funny thing that the captain didn’t see 
it now, i’n’it?” 

The explanation behind the “sight- 
ings,” he suggested, were the wind 
currents that slice down from the steep 
fells and converge in mid loch, where 
they stir the waters into funny shapes. 

Well, I asked, had he ever met Lord 
Burton? The captain’s eyes lit up. Now, 
there was a monster he was interested in. 
“I have,” he said. “A couple of times. 
And let me tell you something. -He’s a 











real soon of a beech.” 
ad * - 

Beware of Scots wearing kilts. Wander- 
ing into a touristy hotel bar in Portree, 
the largest little town on the Isle of Skye, 
we encountered the Braken Lads, a kilt- 
clad clan of bagpipers offering up “tra- 
ditional Scottish music” to an audience of 
bus tourers. Wholehearted supporters of 
the wit who defined a true gentleman as 
“someone who knows how to play the 
bagpipes but doesn’t,” we fled the 
sounds of a simulated catfight in favor of 
a waterfront pub full of fishermen. There, 
three local musicians were jamming on 
guitars and accordion — with no singer. 
When a reluctant local was pressed into 
service as a vocalist with the promise of a 
free drink or two, the old favorite he 
made a game try at was both less Scottish 


and more authentic than the Braken. 


Lads’ melodies, A sip from his pint, a 
metronomic nod of his head, and he 
began: “Busted flat in Baton Rouge, and 
waiting for a train...” 

* * * 

I've never understood why No Sex 
Please, We're British was such a hit in 
London a few years back. It must have 
been the tourists who bought the tickets. 

The British — or at least the British 
media — are obsessed with sex. 
Particularly with that venerable British 
institution known as the “bot’um.” My 
first hint of the preoccupation came from 
a BBC news report back in 1985 while I 
was watching a British TV newscast on 
whether one royal ass was trying to 
pinch another. “Prince Charles has long 
delighted. in teasing Diana by pinching 
her bot’um in public,” the reporter 
imparted. “And now Prince Andrew 
appears to have taken the habit.” The 
film rolled. As I remember it, Lady Di 
was standing in a doorway. Andy came 
up behind her, paused for just a moment, 
and slid by. As he did, the princess 
started visibly, like someone who had 
just been goosed, and shot him the type 
of look that her husband settles on 
modern architecture. 

The Sun, that mainstay of the British 
tabloid press, has made that sort of 
reporting a daily staple. Take the story 
that ran under the headline HERE’S ONE 
FOR THE AL-BUM, LUV! in the June 5 


paper. The picture beneath the headline 
showed a young woman who'd raised 
her dress to display her derriére. Re- 
counting how the young Briton had 
flown to Florida to greet her boyfriend, 
the paper announced, “After months of 
separation while her sailor was at sea, 
she couldn't resist demonstrating that the 
end was in sight! She turned around, 
hiked up her sexy red mini-dress, and 
gave her lad — and all his shipmates — a 
right aye-eyeful.” 

Now, I remember thinking the Boston 
Herald fairly outrageous when it asked 
readers. to write in and advise Debbie 
Boggs on what she should do when 
Wade strayed outside the basepaths, and 
promised to. publish the best advice. But 
as the Sun showed with its follow-up on 
the case of the bared bottom, for sheer 
cheekiness you can’t beat a British 
tabloid. Under the headline GETTING TO 
THE BOTTOM OF 'IT, the paper announced 
a contest. Next to a picture — a face, this 
time — the Sun inquired, “Do you 
recognise the saucy blonde who mooned 
at the crews of the British destroyer HMS 
York when it sailed into Mayport, 
Florida? If you know her ring us .. . any 
time after 9 a.m. and win a kingsize 
blow-up of yesterday’s sensational Sun 
photo of the fun-loving stunner baring 
her beautiful bot. . . . Give us a ring if you 
know the lovely lass — and bring a smile 
to all our cheeks.” 

This type of bunkum fills the tabloids; 
all in all, the Isles seem overcome by the 
sort of streaking silliness that caught 
hold here in the mid ‘70s. (Is the ability to 
keep a stiff upper lip still the principal 
British trait?) My own favorite revealed 
not just another British birthday suit but 
also the endearing oddity of the national 
character. While we were there, a 20- 
year-old student created a stir that was 
more than just a Sunspot when, halfway 
through a tournament cricket match, she 
tore off her clothes and raced across the 
field. Her picture was plastered across 
the pages of the papers (for the most part, 
one could judge the seriousness of the 
publication by the modesty of the photo 
angle). Reporters contacted her father, 
who was justifiably stunned. “I didn’t 
even know she was interested in cricket,” 
he said. 0 


Jackpots 


Continued from page 12 

ecstatic Hearns started preaching the 
gospel during the press conference, 
droning on about how important the 
Lord and the church had become in his 
life. Afterward, a Leonard handler ap- 
proached a Hearns handler and said in a 
voice dripping with emotion: “I was very 
happy to hear what Thomas had to say 
about God. Very happy.” 

The Southern Baptists, who for some 
reason known only to their God chose to 
hold a convention in America’s sinniest 
city during a week when two of the 
Lord’s children were preparing to do 
bodily harm to each other, were also 
winners. Despite the urging of Operation 
Rescue folks who have been staging sit- 
ins at Las Vegas abortion clinics, the 
conventioneers refused to endorse any 
resolution calling for mass support of the 
anti-abortion vigilantes. Amen. 


Losers 

Ray Leonard — No doubt about it, the 
candy is off the Sugar. Not only did he 
fail to defeat a lightly regarded opponent, 
but a supremely confident, almost ar- 
rogant Leonard (“This fight is not about 
psychology,” he opined two days before 
the bout. “It’s all genetic.) got beaten up 
in the process. That he emerged with a 
draw only reinforced the growing and 
increasingly bitter feeling that Leonard 
leads an undeservingly charmed life. 

“Do you think that if Sugar Ray 
Leonard had knocked Tommy. Hearns 
down twice, they would have called the 
fight a draw?” asked middleweight 
contender Iran Barkley, summing up the 
feelings of many. 

In the aftermath of this fight, it appears 
that Leonard has lost his skills — and 
even more important, his following 
among many boxing fans. (There were 
plenty of “Tom-my, Tom-my” chants 
during the fight, but no “Sugar, Sugar,” 
cheers.) It now does not look like 
Leonard will be remembered as a minia- 
ture Ali, a fighter beloved and revered 
throughout his career. Instead, his place 
in boxing history may well be tarnished. 


Roberto Duran and Michael Nunn. 
The draw verdict was the worst possible 
news for these two opponents-in-waiting 
for the next superfight, the former an old 
warhorse hoping for one final mega- 
payday with Leonard and the latter the 
heir apparent who could beat either of 
Monday night's combatants. 

Since the clock is working against the 
38-year-old Duran, the prospect of 
Hearns-Leonard III supplanting a Duran- 
Leonard battle is bad news indeed. But 
frankly, watching the puffy and bloated 
“manos de piedra” plod around the 
Caesars pool area makes one wonder if 
he can get in shape to climb through the 
ring ropes one more time. 

As for the 26-year-old Nunn, he was 
the subject of more interest than was 
Hearns in the days leading up to the 
fight. During Leonard's final pre-fight 
interview, there were so many questions 
about a possible match-up with Nunn — 
who was seated alongside Leonard — 
that Sugar finally declared with mock 

confusion: “What the hell is going on? 
What happened to Tommy Hearns?” 

Nunn said it best when asked what he 
needed most to help boost his career: “I 
need a legend bad.” Before Monday 
night, that legend might have been 
Leonard and the payday might have 
been humongous. Now all that’s on hold. 

Dalby Shirley — 1 wouldn't let this 
guy be a judge on Star Search after his 
performance Monday night. It’s bad 
enough that he couldn’t find it in his 
heart — as fellow judges Jerry Roth and 
Tommy Kaczmarek did — to pick a win- 
ner. But much worse is the fact that he 
arrived at that tie by scoring the last 
round 10-8 for Leonard. (Traditionally 
10-8 rounds are only awarded if there 
has been a knockdown or if one fighter 
has completely battered the other for the 
full three minutes.) In this case, it almost 
seems like old Dalby tallied up the score 
after 11 rounds, figured out what it 
would take to come up with a draw, and 
voila. 

One other warning to Dalby. I'd stay 
away from any of those folks who bet 
Tommy Hearns to win by decision 
getting 5-1 odds. Those were the rather 
unhappy people screaming “Bullshit” 

See JACKPOTS, page 16 
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when the draw was announced. 
And should they run into Dalby 
in a dark alley sometime in the 
near future, I'd give 2-1 that the 
festivities would end in an early 


knockout. 
Jerry Falwell. — Of all the 


‘ celebrities introduced before the 


main event — and they were an 
eclectic bunch ranging from 
Chuck Norris to Tone Loc — no 
one evoked the reaction that 
greeted the mention of Jerry 
Falwell. The good reverend was 
booed loud and long in what was 
probably the single biggest 
crowd outburst of the night — 
including the roar that greeted 
Hearns’s two knockdowns. 

And if that weren’t enough, it 
came just as Falwell was an- 
nouncing the demise of the Moral 
Majority — that noxious collec- 
tion of Bible-thumpers. who 


- viewed the separation of church 


and state-as a tragic divorce that 
needed reconciling. With Ronald 
Reagan gone, I guess there’s no 
one left in Washington (with the 
exception of Bill Bennett maybe) 
who’s still foolish enough to even 
pay lip service to Falwell’s so- 
called “social agenda.” And as 
Cal Thomas, the Moral Majority 
vice-president from 1980 to 1985, 
put it so succigctly in a post- 
mortem column: “The Moral Ma- 
jority came in like and went out 
like a lamb.” Maybe those people 
at ringside should have been baa- 
ing instead of booing. 
* * * 

One final note on winners and 
losers. The biggest winner was 
boxing. Everyone expected a,pre- 
dictable mismatch favoring 
Leonard. What we got was a 
very hard-fought, suck-it-up ef- 
fort that created more than its 
share of excitement. It was good 
for the sport. 

The biggest loser was conyen- 
tional wisdom (mine included, 
since I picked Leonard in 5). 
Everyone expected a predictable 
mismatch favoring Leonard. 
What we got was a very hard- 
fought, suck-it-up effort that cre- 
ated more than its share of ex- 
citement. And that was good for 
independent thought. O 


BAD 


Continued from page 7 

statement released on Wednes- 
day, June 7, the group lashed out 
at the city and BAD for spending 
money on “a party” while their 
neighbors are being brutalized 
by the drug trade. 

That prompted a second nego- 
tiating session for Flynn, who, 
along with Pat Purcell, publisher 
of the Boston Herald and co-chair 
of BAD, and a representative of 
Jackson’s NRC, met with Ellis- 
Hagler’s group for four hours that 
night. After agreeing to set up 
monthly meetings between com- 
munity residents and top city 
brass, as well as to appoint two 
members of People United to the 
BAD board of directors, Purcell 
and Flynn appeared the next day 
at a press conference with Ellis- 
Hagler and his group to an- 
nounce that all was well. 

But BAD and the city still 
hadn’t healed all wounds. On 
Friday, the Reverend E.W. Jack- 
son, a fiery Baptist minister from 
Roxbury, unleashed his own tor- 
rent. He called for a boycott of 
the event, which he dubbed 
“rhetoric without any sub- 
stance,” and even went so far as 
to say that Jackson’s credibility 
was suffering from the festivities. 

It was a bad’ start for a BAD 
weekend promising to show, as 
Ray Flynn put it, “We care.” But 
it was also deseryed. Because de- 
spite all the hoopla, by not fully 
including the community most 
heavily plagued by drugs in the 
planning stages, BAD sent the 

See BAD, page 20 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... 


* * My social life is really pretty 
active, but it's always the same group 
of people. I thought it would be fun to | 
meet some different people, so I tried . 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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something I never thought I would do: 
I placed a Personal Call ad in the 


Phoenix. 







Personal Call is like my own answering 
service, only my machine never had so 
many great messages from such 
terrific men! And the incredible things 
is that it's all FREE! 








Anyway, I went out with a man who's 
totally different from anybody in my 
crowd. And you know, this guy just 
might be the one... OY 
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CALL 267-1234. 
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PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


IN THE SEVEN WEEKS THAT 
PERSONAL CALL™ HAS 
BEEN IN EFFECT, OVER 
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WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
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PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
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implicit message that it didn’t 
care. “It's a question of respect,” 
says former state representative 
Mel King, who thought the week- 
end, all things considered, was 
fairly positive. “And not includ- 
ing people shows you don't 
respect them.” 


And with that lack of respect so~ 


evident, there rises a more troub- 
ling, and cynical, question: what 
was the point? Did anyone really 
need to be convinced that drugs 
are bad? Did’anyone really be- 
lieve drug gangs would turn in 
their Imms, moved by an out- 
pouring of anti-drug rallying? 

Of course not. Few people are 
that naive. Sure, there is the hope 
that somebody, maybe just one 
person, might shun drugs after 
being convinced that just saying 
no is now socially acceptable. But 
beyond that, the Big BAD Week- 
end can’t be expected to turn 
many lives around. 

About the best that can be said 
for the weekend is that it might 
serve as a consciousness-raising” 
tool. The heavy media coverage, 
that reasoning goes, might spur 
more people — particularly 
politicians — into lobbying for 
more cash, more manpower, and 
more real, tangible programs to 


fight drugs. But considering that 
that message hasn’t gotten 
through yet, to hope that this 
event will spur it on is a long 
shot, at best. 

And the quest for media atten- 
tion in this case may have done 
more harm than good, some 
sources say. “There was a lot of 
grandstanding around it,” says’ 
the Reverend Bruce Wall, another 
respected anti-drug activist. 
“Jesse’s gone, and we’re still left 
with our problem. And more 
than our problem, we're left with 
a black community that’s more 
fragmented than ever. And that’s 
certainly not good.” 

It can be said, perhaps, that the 
events were good for some of the 
kids involved. In a world with 
few role models left, it can’t hurt 
to give teens the opportunity to 
tell their peers, not to mention a 
throng of reporters and eager 
supporters, that they’re drug-free 
and proud of it. 

But even that can backfire. 
How many times, some observers 
wonder, can you trot kids out to 
downtown rallies for a few hours 
of anti-drug fervor and then send 
them back to the same drug- 
infested neighborhoods with no 
real solutions before they get 
wise to the fact that they're being 
used to make rally-organizers feel 
as though they’ve done some- 
thing? 

Probably not too many. O 
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Meddling with Medellin 
ajor international drug traffickers may be targeted for 
we M assassination if a plan being pushed by some US drug- 
ss . os. Si id ’ fighting officials is approved by President Bush, the 
OY dil se a alt ‘ Miami Herald reported last Friday. 
og: i According to the Herald story, within a month a team convened 
by the National Security Council (NSC) will ask Bush to okay an 
anti-drug: package that will include “some forms of covert action 
against drug kingpins and their operations.” 

Several US officials, including Bush and William Bennett, the 
nation’s so-called drug czar, have publicly advocated military 
strikes against international drug operation’., And in April,;CIA 
Director William Webster told reporters that covert strikes against 
drug barons were “a legitimate national security device,” as long as 
they were “thoroughly defendable to the American people.” 

During the task force’s discussion, Bennett was reported to be 
strongly in favor of “pro-active strikes” against “narcoterrorists,” 
according to Herald sources. 

Other federal officials, however, have downplayed the plan, 
citing Gerald Ford’s 1976 executive order that outlaws political 
assassinations by government agencies. And some have argued 
that, even if it were legally or morally defensible, gunning-down 
drug-runners is bad policy. 

“| think it’s abominable,” one federal drug source told the 
Phoenix, attributing such ideas to “in-over-their-heads” zealots. 
“The first downside I can see would be retaliatory action. ... Once 
you make the first foul, you incur the wrath of the other side. And 
then all bets are off. 1 hesitate to even speculate how distasteful and 
violent that retaliation would be.” 

Or, as one unnamed task-force participant told the Herald, 
starting a shooting match with well-armed drug cartels most likely 
would lead to an uncontrollable escalation in violence until “we're 
back in Vietnam all over again.” 

Backers of covert strikes, however, insist such actions would be 
effective. “If we could selectively eliminate or neutralize four or 
five leaders of a cartel at one meeting, we could possibly disrupt 
their operations for as long as 18 months,” Raphael F. Perl, an 
international narcotics specialist with the Library of Congress, who 
is familiar with the NSC debate, told the Herald. 

Assassination advocates also say Ford’s 1976 order could be 
sidestepped. For example, drug operations, rather than individual 
traffickers, could be targeted, with any deaths being incidental to 
the strike — similar to the 1986 US bombing of Libya that many 
saw as an attempt to kill Colonel Muammar al-Qaddafi. And there 
is always the option of using hired guns with no detectable ties to 
the United States. 

“If Ollie North were still there,” noted one Herald source, “they 
[drug kingpins] would be dying by now.” 

An NSC spokesman, contacted by the Phoenix last week, had no 
comment on the report, except to reiterate White House spokesman 
Marlin Fitawater’s earlier response: “Assassinatior. is illegal, and 
we will not do anything illegal.” 

The same day the Herald broke that story, incidentally, US 
Customs officials in South Florida arrested two men associated 
with Colombia’s powerful Cali cartel wpq were allegedly en route 
to attempt the assassination of the head e rival Medellin cartel. 
The men, busted at a highway rest stop, were carrying $108,000 
worth of high-tech weaponry, including almost four dozen 
automatic and semi-automatic guns, 129 pounds of fake plastic 
explosives, and a remote-controlled “drone” plane. 

Federal agents, who had been investigating the men for six 
months, switched fake explosives for the genuine Ones just hours 
before the men received the weapons from a Florida arms dealer. 

“Legally, we're obligated to arrest these people and seize the 
weapons,” Customs spokesman Michael Sheehan told the Herald. 
“But realistically many of us-would have been happy to see them 
used against the cartel leaders.” 
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JOE JACKSON 
heum Aiigust 2 


JERRY GARCIA & BOB 
BAND 


WEIR 
Hartford Civic Ctr Sept 5 


MTV PAULA ABDUL 
& TONE LOC 
Worcester 


COMING SOON! 
ELTON JOHN 


GREAT WOODS 


CALL 
NOW 
413)737-5152 


_ CONCERTS 


JIMMY BUFFET July 8&9 
BOB DYLAN July 13 
JACKSON BROWNE June 21 
THE MONKEES Aug. 10 
ZIGGY MARLEY Aug. 23 
DIANA ROSS Aug. 26 


TOM PETTY & THE 
HEARTBREAKERS Aug. 28 


_ SPORTING EVENTS | 


The Only New England 
Foxboro J 12&14 
ssentiuiieals 
June 29, 30, July 1 


BON JOVI 
Great Woods June 28, 29 & 30 


GRATEFUL DEAD) | 


The Only New England Appearance 


~» SF 




















oe BLOOD 


Cd 


aM includes; “HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY’, 
“SAY YES* and "| MET A GIRL" 











INCLUDES 

“STOP YOUR FUSSIN 
"DON'T WALK AWAY 
"LET THE RAIN 
COME DOWN 
“ZIMBABWAE 





a 








11.99 CD; 6.39 cassette 


ARE nA F RANKL i 


11,19 CI: 7.19 cassette 


ARISTA 


11.19 CD; 7.19 cassette 





9.59 CD; 6.39 cassette 





11.19 CD; 7.19 cassette 


TX 


FTHEW SWEET 


includes : 








"VERTIGO", “EASY”, and “WHEN | FEEL AGAIN" 





8.79 CD; 6.39 cassette 


Ree aK ROCKETS 


Wr 


VG 


Pager ws 


GiGi NS 


se AND ROCKET 





11.19 CD; 6.39 cassette 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
11.19 CD; 7.19 cassette 


JACKSON 


YOU (AGAINST 


FOREVER. THE WORLD; and 
DOWN TO LONDON. THE HUMAN TOUCK 


11.19 CD; 6.39 cassette 





Includes 
NINETEEN 











ANPERSSNY RAGES 
‘ WAMEMAN MOWE 


ARISTA 


11.19 CD; 7.19 cassette 


ous A Brand New Store Built On Old-Fashioned Valtee! ——_ 


LECHME 


: THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU M 
Sale prices good through July 1. 
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LIVE FROM THE SHORELINE AMPHITHEATRE 
IN MOUNTAINVIEW, CALIFORNIA 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 
7:30 pm 
$10.00 


25 Necco St., Boston 
451-1905 

















is sending 


YOU to The WHO !! 


Enter to win Two tickets to see 
THE WHO 
at Sallivan Stadiam Jaly 14th. 


Compiete with round trip limo 
& dinner for two 
the night of the concert. 


Entries must be 
received by Jaly Ist 


Drawing wil be held July 7th. 
Qne entry per person. 
Winners wil be notified. 
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~ (Don t Call Us... 
~ Ht Call You!!) 
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4 

4 Call for.info or tour 

Fi Prime time: 24tk 55/hr. © +6tk 35/hr 
+ Midnight rates: 24tk 35/hr ¢ 16tk 25/hr 


All rates include engineering 


For the definition 
of sound.. _- 











100k 
no further 
Sivcrofounn 


The Boston Studio with an International Reputation 
(24tk and 16tk recording)... 
331 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 424-1062 
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Wish 


Continued from page 6 

whom he had been living, ac- 
cused him of rape. Unable to 
obtain satisfactory _ represen- 
tation, Cooks says, he fled the 
state, only to be convicted in 
absentia and incarcerated in 1984 
after being arrested in Colorado 
on an unrelated misdemeanor. 

One observer says the DOC 
may be reluctant to allow Cooks 
out on furlough for fear of 
incurring liability. According to 
that source, a prisoner with AIDS 
was released from Shattuck a 
year ago and, after the disease 
went into remission, went on a 
spree of bank robberies and 
unprotected sex. 

Cooks, however, “is so weak 
he could not impose his will on 
anybody,” says Nancy Silver- 
man, his legal guardian and 
volunteer “buddy” appointed by 
the AAC. “And if even if he had a 
willing partner, he couldn’t do 
anything. He has said that part of 
him died years ago.” Cooks 
weighs about 115 pounds, down 
from 220 a little over a year ago, 
and he walks with a cane. 

“T’'m so weak, I can’t even run,” 
says Cooks, whose legs are like 
pencils. beneath his pants legs. “I 


Cooks and his AAC “buddy” Silverman 


can’t even do a push-up. I’m 
tellin’ you, I’m weak as water.” 

What Cooks has been asking 
for seems modest enough. 
Eligible for parole in December, 
he has sought six-hour super- 
vised furloughs to go to AIDS 
healing services, which he would 
attend with Silverman. 

“This is something his doctor 
has recommended, that he at 
least get out and get some fresh 
air,” says Silverman, 

If the DOC were to change 
Cooks’s classification from mini- 
mum to pre-release, doctor's or- 
ders would be enough to enable 
him to attend the services with 
Silverman. 

Cooks says he wants to get out 
on day passes for several reasons. 
“To go to the ocean,” he says. 
“Who wouldn't like to go to the 
ocean? Sure, I would like to go 
out to dinner or to some of these 
health services and stuff like that. 
Maybe even to a movie. 

“That is not a priority, though. 
I need to be able to go out so I can 
find me someplace to live in the 
community. So I can go out, and 
when my parole date comes, I can 
have a job. | want to have that all 
in order for when I get out of 


here. I just can’t do it from-here. - 


“But we got AIDS,” Cooks says 
of himself and his fellow 
sees “We are stuck here. 





They are supposed to be putting a 
law library here and more per- 
sonnel to take care of us. But 
they’re not doing it.” 
For _ its part, "the: 
acknowledges that _ the AIDS 
at the Shattuck are 
denied certain privileges, such as 
regular recreation and access to a 


law library. 
“It's a hospital,” says DOC 


ccna: Deodato Arruda. “It 
oes not have a lot of the facilities 


that other institutions have.” 

The rule has been, Arruda says, 
that “if you have to be at the 
Shattuck, you are not doing 
extremely well. You are usually 
bedridden.” 


But AIDS is.redefining the rule. 
“The role of ‘the Shattuck is 
a with AIDS,” Arruda 

ys. ft was fever set up to 
hose inmates in that situation. It 
was not set up for long-term 
patients,” : 

Arruda says current DOC 
budget requests include money 
to establish alaw library and to 
install a recreation area at the 
hospital. 

It’s unlikely Ed Cooks will live 
to see these changes. But he still 
hopes to walk out of the Shattuck 
before he dies — unlike another 
AIDS prisoner, Elmo Johnson, 
who died earlier this year. The 
ugliness of incarceration at the 
Shattuck is no more glaring, 
perhaps, than it was in Johnson’s 
case 


An ‘outspoken and often 
belligerent prisoner, Johnson was 
not popular with the guards in 
the prison hospital ward. Accord- 
ing to Deborah Shields, after two 
days of frigid weather last winter, 
Johnson was upset by the lack of 
heat in his room. He lit a fire in 
his wastebasket, half in protest, 
half to keep warm. 

Shields says he was ordered 
into segregation, but because 
there is no provision for solitary 
confinement at the Shattuck, 
guards locked johnson in a 





storage closet for 30 days while 
he awaited a disciplinary hearing. 
After two years at the Shattuck 
and the efforts of two — 
attorneys, Johnson‘s. appeals to 
be transferred from the Shattuck 


back to. Walpole were finally ” 


honored, but he slipped into a 
coma and died before the trans- 
fer, Shield says. 

DOC spokesman Arruda con- 


you are dealing with. 

“It’s hard for anyone to under- 
stand why Ed wants to go on 
with his tortured life,” Silverman 
‘says. But “‘he doesn’t want to 
get cheated out of even a 
minute.” 0 


Letters 


firms that Johnson was segre- . 


gated from the rest of the 
prisoners on Eight. North, but 
says he was confined not in a 
storage closet but in a small room 
equipped with a bed, toilet, and 
sink. 


process Violations going on_at 
that. ward,” says Deborah 
Shields. “People are servin: 

more time than they should be. 
They have no opportunity for 
education or rehabilitation. There 
are. no regular disciplinary 
procedures, so prisoners cannot 
move through the system the 
way they are supposed to.” 

Cooks attributes much of his 
problem to Nancy Rosa, the DOC 
caseworker assigned to him. Dur- 
ing a recent visit, the first one 
Rosa had paid Cooks in a month, 
he says, Cooks asked’ whether 
she would provide him with 
information about his parole or 
the possibility of a furlough to 
attend the AIDS healing service. 

“She told me, ‘I’m not your 
advocate,’ Cooks says, “which 
is what she always tells me.” 

And as she was leaving his 
room, Rosa turned and. said, 
“What I can get for you is a priest 
to come up and pray Over you,” 
Cooks says. 

Silverman confronted Rosa 
after she said this. 

“Did you really say that?” 
Silverman recalls asking Rosa. 
“She started to say no, then she 
said, ‘Well, I could gia” 

“It was a cruel, sa 
Silverman says. gga un- 
fortunately, that's the mentality 


“There. are all-sorts-of due= 


Continued from page 8 

to publish became-part of an 
introduction to a new book 
Faurisson wrote upholding his 
views and his right to express 


.. them: -Chiomsky says that he 


didn’t know that his letter would 
be used that way. Still, he de- 
fends that use as legitimate. “If | 
had been asked, I would have 
said it was exactly proper,” he 
says. 

Dershowitz says that he too 
would have signed the petition in 
support of Faurisson’s right to 
publish. But the Harvard Law 
School professor says. Chomsky 
should never have. allowed his 
letter to be used as an introduc- 
tion for a Faurisson book. That 
use, he maintains, lends legit- 
imacy to Faurisson’s view. ‘That 
goes beyond civil liberties,” 
Dershowitz~says. “The analogy 
would be that I would defend the 
right of the Nazis to march in 
Skokie, but I would not hand out 
leaflets urging people to come, 
nor. would I allow my statements 
in defense of theiright to march 
to be used as an introduction to a 
Nazi book. The-qtiestion is: why 
did he associate himself with 
Faurisson in the first place, and 
why doesn’t he totally dissociate 
himself from him now?” 

But what truly outrages 
Dershowitz is Chomsky’s subse- 
quently published comments on 
the matter of Holocaust denial. 
Those remarks came about as the 
result of correspondence, regard- 
ing Faurisson’s views, between 

See LETTERS, page 29 
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Latest Releases 


Largest Collection. 


We've got all the new post- 
ers you've been looking for 
including the newest movie 


and fabulous rock stars. 
Shown: 

just a few from this hot hot 
collection priced at a cool 
cool $4-$25 ‘ 

Indiana Jones, 24X36. $4 
Ministry Of Silly Walks, 
24X36. $5.50 

Lichtenstein, Mes Petits, 
27X36. $25 

Ritts, Fred With Tires, 
23X31. $20 

Patrick Swayze, 24X36. $4 
Ghostbusters II, 24X36. $4 


Bat Logo, 24X36. $4 


From New England’s 


posters, museum prints, and 
photography of famous faces 














Summer looks hot at The Coop! 
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POUR LA FRANCE 
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GH*STBUSTERS II 








CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 





SAT 9:15-5:45 


COOP CHARGE MASTER CARD. VISA AMO AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 

FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 
31 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 

“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 6:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPAT KENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 


1 FEDERAL ST 
M-F 9:15-5:30 


ry 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL 
1-800-792-5170 


DURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 
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LASERLINE 
compact disc & cassette 
STORAGE UNITS 


All Laserline® units feature the exclusive Securing-Release 
Mechanism (SRM). One touch of the patented SRM releases 
the audio cartridge for easy removal. Simply push the cartridge 
back into its slot, and the SRM securely locks it in place for 
safe, dust-free storage. 
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Laserline® 24 CD storage unit. One of our 
most popular CD storage units. Featuring a 
sleek black finish. Stackable. Holds up to 

ree" 24 CD's: (€D2400) Our regular everyday 
low price: 


_ 2499 


~ 


Save $4 on Laserline® stackable 18 audio cas- 
sette storage case. Features exclusive one-touch 
Securing-Release Mechanism (SRM) and smoked 
door for dust-free storage. Holds up to 18 audio 
cassettes. (AC1800) Our regular everyday low 
price: 16.99. 


1298 





Laserline® 54 audio 
cassette storage unit. The 
ultimate audio cassette 
storage piece. Features the 
exclusive SRM system, three 
fold-out doors, recessed side 
handles, black wood sides. 
Holds 54 cassettes. (AC5400) 
Our regular everyday low 
price: 


3499 















for the: discriminating collector. Holds up to 48 CD's in sleek, dust- 

free unit. Complete with 4 smoked, easy-access doors and patented 

Securing-Release Mechanism. Choose 4800B with a black, wood side 5499 
4800W 


Laserline® 48 CD storage unit. Top-of-the-line compact disc storage 99 


panel or 4800W with a beautiful polished oak finish. Our regular 
. everyday low prices: 
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THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU 
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OPEN DAILY 8-6 + SAT. 8-5 











“ELLIS THE RIM MAN*_ 


1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR, TRUCK OR VAN 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


BOSTON 


(1 Block from the Armory) 
782-4777 


Special Prices Valid Through August 15, 1989 





Dee Zee 


The Running Board People 








LARGE STOCK OF 
RUNNING BOARDS 


AS LOW AS $95.00 
(for S-10 Pickups) 
other styles & sizes available 





SUMMER CRUISING 


HI-TECH WHEELS FOR ALL AUTOMOTIVE AND 
TRUCK APPLICATIONS, FRONT AND REAR WHEEL 


DRIVE, 4X4'S. STOCK, PLUS 1, PLUS 2, AND 
WIDE SIZES - 13, 14, 15, AND 16 INCHES. _— 














AARMOR ‘ALL 


Wome 32oma OAoma 


Reg. $7.98 Reg. $12.17 . $20.14 
Spec. $5.98 Spec. $9.35 oe $15.49 
REBATE$1.00 REBATE$2.00 REBATE $3.00 


Net. $4.98  Net.$7.35 Net. $12.49 


full size & mini. 


while they last! 








REBATE ENDS 7/31/89 


CHROME GRILL GUARD FOR: __ 
PICKUPS, BLAZERS, & BRON 1 


-YNoy'\-t0) =n p=teane)- 


SAVINGS! 


ED 5S 9 
$120ne. 





$199.95 
Spec. $159.95 


o* $147.95 








¢ Includes the Performance 
Advantage of GaAs Diode Technology. 
* Full Featured, Compact Size, 
Patented Design. 














GET UP TO $27 CASH BACK 


DELCO WIRE SETS 
$2.10 each—limit 2 4.20 
TOTAL «= $27.00 
REBATE ENDS 7/16/89 





R-BELEO. THEY DORT EST FIT. THEY MTOR. 








SEMI-CUSTOM" carnc 


The ultimate protection for your pampered $99.95 


classic — in and out of the garage. 
* Siperent interior is idea! for delicate lacquer with cable lock 
© Water-repelient cotton/polyester fabric gives 

years of complete protection against the 

ravages of sun, weather, dust and tree sap. 


SIX SIZES FIT VIRTUALLY ALL U.S. MAKES 
AND IMPORTS 








*WITH ANY $25 OR MORE PURCHASE RECEIVE A FREE SOLAR CALCULATOR 
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ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR TRUCK OR VAN 





COMPLETE STOCK OF DYED PICKUP STORAGE PRODUCTS! 


DELTA LOAD R 








Se Sa oe come apc . warms to approximately 
adios 


wane AC adaptor low power draw, 
performance—with 
ira ery TIOPI2O<0M cue at poolside, cargete, yt on ptr 


ea aeons iro pg | <r meran eenneny saw MODEL 242A 
ONE SIZE FITS MOST U.S. Reg. $179.99 
MINL-VANS Spec. $149.95 





























C MERCURY. TUBE 


Buy a grizzly ate bar or ob he ae guard (chrome or black) get a FREE set of 
hio/Rol Fog or driving lights.($49.95 value) 

















“The Sunvisor Specialists” 


VIGOR FEATURES: ¢ Reduces driver fatigue © — sun wee out—makes air eee more 
efficient ¢ Heips keep frost and sieet off windsh ® Air flow built into each visor ¢ First class 
Quality fibergiass construction ¢ Full i sailaibsas aadeladialaiaktckdies cuaming o and trouble-free 
dependability ¢ Rugged. tough — yet streamlined eye appeal 


Reg. $149.95 AA INES 
Spec. $119.95 | UU) NE 























(BEE vectors 


BEL-TRONICS LIMITED 
The Intelligent Choice 


Radar Detectors, 
Number 1 on the road 


"...Vector 3 maintains a 
BEL Tradition of 
excellent sensitivity, 
ures i this survey 
for both K&X band radar.” 
-Road & Truck, Nov. ‘88 














The Most Extensive Line of Custom-Fit Bed Mats 
Available for Vans and Sport Utility Vehicles 


Spec.Reg. size vans $119.95 Spec. Super size vans $149.95 


Grossviltes” 
\ : 








van styling accessories. 
® Available in 4 colors. 


1001 COMMONWEALTH 
Clear Reg. $66.30 Colored R i $75.50 ellis. BOSTON - 782 aloe from the Armory), 
SS camecu  ~WEACCEPT Tt gam 











*WITH ANY $25.0R MORE PURCHASE RECEIVE A FREE SOLAR CALCULATOR 
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First Time on Video! ‘ 
"Delicate Sound of Thunder" 


"Delicate sound of Thunder" is a state-of-the-art 
concert film! A dazzling synthesis of sound and 
light that captivated more than 3 million fans on 
Pink Floyd's 87/88 concert tour. This terrific, 
new home video includes the original, classic 
footage for songs like "Time" and "Money," as 
well as excerpts from footage created for the 
"Momentary Lapse of Reason" tour. Selections 
include "Shine on you crazy diamond," "Signs of 
Life," "Us and Them," "Wish You Were Here,” 
and many more including 4 songs not available 
on the live album! Running time: 100 minutes. 
Our reg. 23.99 


/AWYS, SAVE $4 
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Continued from page 24 

Chomsky and W.D. Rubinstein, a 
lecturer in sociology at Deakin 
University, in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Rubinstein later wrote an 
article in the Octoberf 1981 issue 
of Quadrant, -an Australian 


publication, detailing his cor- 


quotes Chomsky as writing, “I 
see no anti-semitic [sic] implica- 
tions in denial of the existence of 
gas chambers, or even denial of 
the holocaust [sic] Nor would 
there be anti-semitic implica- 
tions, per se, inthe claim that the 
holocaust (whether one believes 
it took place or not) is being 
exploited, viciously so, by 
apologists for Israeli repression 
and violence.” 

Dershowitz quoted that state- 
ment in his letter to the Globe. 
His point, he says, was to bring 
Chomsky’s true opinions to light. 
“The American people mis- 
understand Chomsky,” he says. 
“He is all things to all people. He 
hides some of his views in his 
turgidity and his volumi- 
nousness. A lot of people who 
think he is great on _ Israel 
wouldn't have those views if they 
knew his position on the Holo- 
caust.” 

For his part, Chomsky objects 
not only to the publication of his 
private correspondence but also 
to his comments being repeated. 
“That was quoted without au- 
thorization, which is  outra- 
geous,” he says. “If a 
sinks to the level of citing un- 
authorized publication of per- 
sonal correspondence, in that 
case you know that the person is 
lying without my telling you.’ 
_But he staunchly defends the 


people who contest it [existence 
of the Holocaust], but the point is 
that denial of massive atrocities is 
not in itself proof of anything. It 
might be anti-Semitic, but the 
fact that someone is denying the 
existence of gas chambers does 
not indicate he is anti-Semitic. . . . 
The general’ principle is quite 
uncontroversial.” 

Not as far as Alan Dershowitz 
is concerned. “I think he commits 
the worst sin of a linguist: not to 
understand the meaning of 
words as used, in context, as they 
are commonly understood, and 
the effect that that language has 
on people,” Dershowitz con- 
cludes. His position, as he put it 
in his letter to the Globe, is that 
“failure to recognize the anti- 
Semitic implications of Hoiocaust 
denial is like saying there would 
be no racist implications in a 
claim that African-Americans en- 
joyed slavery, or no sexist im- 
plications in a statement. that 
women want to be raped.” 

Chomsky rejects that out of 
hand. “Dershowitz publishes 
apologetics for atrocities in Israel, 
but I don’t accuse him of racism,” 
says Chomsky. But Dershowitz 
does accuse Chomsky of anti- 
Semitism. “I think Chomsky has 
been so attacked for writing the 
introduction to the Faurisson 
book and for his virulently anti= 
Israel attitude that he has become 
a Jewish anti-Semite,”’ he says. “I 
think he now hates the organized 
Jewish community, and he hates 
people like me who are proud 
Jews and who stand up in de- 
fense of Jewish values.” 

Chomsky, who professes “total 
contempt’ for Dershowitz, 
whom he likens to Joseph 
McCarthy, says that contention 
doesn’t even merit a response. 
“Suppose | were to call him an 
anti-Arab racist. Would you ex- 
pect him to respond?” he says. 
“That is just outlandish.” 

See LETTERS, page 30 


DON'T GET 
STOPPED 
DEAD 


IN YR 
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Of the 56 largest cities in America, 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 


Walk smart. 


Boston Police PE.D.S. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner G Raymond L Flynn, Mayor ci Michael S. Oukakis, Goveror 








LEARN TO ROW 











| ff 


membership, or equipment 
The Harbor Rowing Ciub at 482-0102. roman 








Aboard The Chelsea, 300 Congress St. (Downtown) Boston MA 2210 








































































[<s as Heh Be sure to take the BayBank Card with you wherever you travel this 
“summer. You can use it to get cash at over 1,000 X-Press 24© banking 


“machines and Money Supply® cash dispensers i in New England. 25,000 
automated teller machines across the country including NYCE® and 
CIRRUS.® You can even use it to buy gasoline and services at over 4,700 
participating Mobil® stations nationwide .* 


It’s one essential you won’t want to vacation without. 


x Mf 
24 CIRRUS. 





$ Say. 

















*Only checking account BayBank Cards may be used to make Mobil purchases. 


Nobody does it better: 
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Continued from page 29 

Dershowitz concludes by 
challenging Chomsky toa public 
debate on the subject of whether 
there are anti-Semitic overtones 
to Holocaust denial. “Let's let the 
public judge,” he says. 

Chomsky declines. “It is so 
obvious that there is no point in 
debating it because nobody be- 
lieves there is [an anti-Semitic 
connotation to the denial of the 
Holocaust],” he retorts. 

But Dershowitz says he will 
meet his opponent anywhere, 
anytime, to test the veracity of 
that statement. And after two 
pugnacious public debates, two 
Globe go-rounds, and the 
SHMATE skirmish, he thinks the 
public is ready for Dershowitz- 
Chomsky V, the rematch. 0 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 
New York. 

Mello gave all involved parties 
in this latest round of blood- 
letting a fair shot at the mike. 
After letting an unidentified 
source credit Menneto with 
having a “super track record of 
turning publications around,” 
Mello let another predict 
ominously: “You won't have too 
many. department-head meetings 
because that would put everyone 
in the same room at the same 
time.” 

“Attempts to reach Menetto at 
Capital were unsuccessful” was 
how Mello concluded his solid, 
professional, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, gutsy report. 

* * *” 

Bella: speak English. 

A small point needs to be made 
here. “Inner city’ is not an 


acceptable euphemism for 
“black” or“ African American” or 
whatever. And though it fits well 
with the measured inoffensive- 
ness. down at Morrissey 
Boulevard, as Globe suburban 
columnist Bella English used it on 
Wednesday, it’s plain wrong. 

A Metco student is not “an 
inner city kid who spends three 
hours a day riding a bus to get to 
and from a ‘good’ suburban 
school,” despite what English 
wrote, 

The Metco program was 
created in 1966 to give inner-city 
black kids, and only black kids, a 
chance to attend suburban 
schools. 

Reasonable people have dis- 
agreed about whether that’s a 
good or a bad idea. But if we're 
going to discuss the program, 
let’s at least make clear what 
we're talking about. 

* * * 


Another small point. "* 

Whereas Globe music writer 
Steve Morse chose to niggte the 
management of Boston’s newly 
opened Hard Rock Café over 
“glitches” he discovered at the 
VIP party Monday night (he 
caught them misspelling the 
name of a Motley Criie member 
— it should have been Vince Neil 
instead of Neal — and of the 
group the Standells, not the 
Sandells, among other things), he 
should be made aware that he 
was looking not at stained-glass 
windows of Elvis Presley and 
Chuck Berry but a triptych of 
rock-and-roll’s holy trinity: Elvis 
flanked by Berry on the left and 
Jerry Lee Lewis on the right. 

The Killer still can’t get no 


respect. 
+ +” *~ 
Truth at 11. 


If the networks flubbed the 
Iran-contra story, especially the 











‘Tired of wimpy weekend television? 
oe for a night out? 














The Phoenix has Boston’ s most comprehensive 
club listings. Whether it's rock or jazz or 
anything in between, check the Boston Phoenix, 
then check out Boston's clubs, and make your 
weekends aces! 











URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
matresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 
boats, campers. Any 

shape or size cut while 
you wait. 
NO CHARGE 
Stitching service available 
2" eo. 





{Bench _ 24"x76" $13.50 


7.00 $40.50 | 
17.43 $34.87 $52.31 
1.93 $43.87 $65.81 
48°x76" $27.00 $54.00 $81.00 
54"x7 .38 $60.75 $91.25 
Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $1°793 


30"x76" 
39"x76" 
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THE FOOLS 


p.m. 
Tix $5.00 in Advance 


Doors open at 7:30 


$6.00 at the door 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
ZING - THE LOOK 


JOPLIN HART 


B 125 SUMMER HOURS 
Thursday - Sunday 
doors open at 8:00 p.m. 


THE PHILTRES 
MASS 


MAX CREEK 
KING SWAMP 


LOS LOBOS 
BADLANDS 
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THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
Tonight! 


THE CROMAGS 
DESTRUCTION 


ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 


BRUCE COCKBURN 





hearings last summer and Ollie’s 
trial this spring (detailing viewers 
into submission without trying to 
get across why the matter was so 
central to the fate of a constitu- 
tional democracy), their coverage 
of the China story might con- 
stitute their finest hour. 

In ways that recail CBS-radio 

reporters William L. Shirer and 
Edward R. Morrow speaking 
truth from the rooftops of build- 
ings under bombardment by the 
Nazis, the nets, especially Peter 
Jennings at ABC, continue to lead 
the nightly news with the latest 
atrocities by Li Peng and the 
boys. 
. None of this “The government 
announces thus although the 
dissidents claim it’s a lie” gar- 
bage, as they allowed Reagan and 
his boys to escape with. 

The reason for the contrast, I’m 
guessing, is that unlike the 
murky: Iran-contra contretemps, 
in covering Beijing the networks 
and their correspondents saw 
with their own eyes what really 
happened. Thus, when the gov- 
ernment issues a new batch of 
lies, it is attacking reality itself. 

It was reassuring Tuesday 
night to hear Jennings open with 
a story on how the Chinese 
government continued its effort 
at “rewriting history.” 

Now, if we could just get some 
of that gumption focused on 
what Bush’s role in the Iran- 
contra fiasco actually was, we 
might still save some history at 
home as well. 

* ” >” 

Horsefeathers! 

Whether or not it’s East Coast 
bias against a West Coast-trained 
horse, it’s just ‘not true, as the 
Globe's Ron Indrisano reported 
last Sunday, that.“Easy Goer 
proved he was the cream of the 
three-year-old crop” by whip- 
ping Sunday Silence in the-Bel- 
mont Stakes. 

By my count, Sunday Silence is 
2-1, whereas Easy Goer is 1-2, in 
Triple Crown races this spring. 

On the other: hand, it certainly 
is trué, aS Steven Crist reported in 
the New York Times, that “Easy 
Goer finally ‘ran the spectacular 
race sO many expected of him 
earlier in the spring.” And that’s 
plenty for one race. E and a spot 
news story. 

* x * 

Color pictures and purple 
prose. 

We've been over this a number 
of times, making no progress. 

A sports reporter, like a news 
reporter, has an Obligation, to 
paraphrase Lippmann, to bring to 
light salient facts, then put them 
into relation to one another in 
such a way as to create a clear and 
recognizable picture of reality. 

One would think that is a 
stimulating challenge when the 
event in question includes a) the 
first professional basketball 
championship for a team of self- 
styled “bad boys” that once 
called Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
home; b) a four-game sweep of 
the fuel-injected team of the ‘80s, 
fighting valiantly without its 
magic backcourt — all of it; and c) 
the valedictory of one of the 
game’s greatest centers. 

I mean, there's a lot of stuff to 
be juxtaposed here. 

But no, instead of a lead that 
strives to put the most important 
stuff together so that the reader 
learns what actually happened 
late Tuesday night in Inglewood, — 
California, the Globe gives us 
pseudo-Leigh Monville im- 
pressions from Jackie McMullan, 
who has obviously read too much 
Tom Wolfe: 

“The emotion they had stored 
up for weeks began to bubble 
over when the game clock crept 
below 30 seconds. It was then the 
Detroit Pistons, ever cautious yet 
so very lethal, had finally slain 
the beast, brought home the 
trophy and allowed themselves 
to bask in the glory only NBA 
champions can truly under- 
stand.” 

Vince Doria, hot-ticket sports 
editor: I ask you — I’m beggi 

See QUOTE, page 32 
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stevie Ni The System Bette Midler 
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See PIL at Great Woods July 10. 
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Velvet Undergroun Def Leppard Allman Brothers 
1969 Live Vol. | Through the Night At Fillmore East 


$8.99. 














Time Pieces arr Yello 
Eric Clapton Wheels of Fire Every Picture Tells A Story You Gotta Say Yes 


$8.99 $17.98 $8.99 $8.99 


Come to our sidewalk sale every Friday and Saturday weather permitting. 
And save on a huge selection of popular & classical CDs and tapes. 








HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-8:30 
THUR ‘Ti 8:20 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 


FREE PAROND AT KEMDALL. 21900 06° 1 MEMOMDAL DAWVE PRG. GARAGE OR AFTER $ WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY Sa/ AT CAMBIOGS CENTER GARAGE. ; 800.792.5170, 
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The beautiful DeCordova Museum Amphitheater - Lincoin, MA - Just 15 minutes from 


| = FOLKTREE'S SUMMER FESTIVALS AT DECORDOVA 
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Friday, June 23 
Racing Bikes THE 
Thule Select Lightweight 
Rooftop Carriers 10 & 12 Speed Bikes SWIMMING 
POOL Q's 








DUMPTRUCK 


All Bellwether 









10% Off 


























Clothing ith special guests 
Specialized DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
Nike Shoes PILGRIM SOULS 






$5.50/6.50 



















All Terrain Bikes by 
Peugeot ¢ Panasonic 
Haro ¢ Miele & Nishiki 
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490 Tremont Street * 542-8623 
near corner of Berkeley 


Open Monday - Saturday m 
MasterCard & Visa accepted BICYCLE SUPPLY 
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Just across the Charles River i Ro a ; p % ROMANTICS 


Thursday, June 29 
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from Boston, Cambridge's as 
Charles Hotel at Harvard tlie a oo. .. ; = HEART SON FIRE 
Square is offering eal wig ax | REEL TO REAL - WILD SIDE 


Summer Fun In Cambridge for only 
$99 per room, per night. Boston's best 
value this summer! 


The Charles - host to many of 
Boston's most illustrious visitors - is 
famous for genuine warmth, comfort 
and world-class service. Home of 
Rarities, recognized as "A Nationally 
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Outstanding Restaurant” - Regattabar, eran 

The Internationally Renowned Jazz a : 

Club - the shops at Charles Square 7 : , 

and Le Pli. machiticiinnencilliie. a BADLANDS ™ 
*Subject to availability, Tax and gratuity | Powe GREG CHAISSON - RAY GILL 


not included. Offer expires 9/15/89 KID CRASH - TIzZY 
AlU UP S ° 11a 
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The Bennett at Eliot Street » Cambridge 
* 02138 + (617)864-1200 
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Continued from page 30 

you — to consider whether there 
isn’t too much bubbling, creep- 
ing, slaying, bringing back, and 
basking, and too little reporting. 

You've got columnists for all 
the jive. Someone's got to start 
writi me stories. 

* * > 

Howard Simons, 1929-1989. 

A bluntness, a directness, an 
energy, a passion for clear com- 
munication, an irrepressible urge 
to afflict the comfortable and 
comfort the afflicted, qualities 
that literally emanated from the 
man, made Howard Simons, the 
curator of Harvard University’s 
Nieman Foundation, who died 
last Tuesday of cancer, a great 
editor. 

But the lanky man with the 
easy laugh who, as managing 
editor, was largely responsible 
for the Washington Post's 
Pulitzer Prize-winning coverage 
of Watergate, was blessed with 
another intangible quality that 
made him mentor to hundreds of 
the world’s best journalists: a 
two-fisted love of life in the 
business. 

In his presence, protégés felt 
empowered. It was as if Simons’s 
lust for the story were contagious. 
Many’s the editor who heard 
Simons slam his palm on a table 
while exclaiming: ‘ ‘We’ve 
already done that’. is unaccep- 
table. If a story needs doing 
again, do it again, and again, until 
it’s accomplished its purpose.” 

The business, insisted Simons, 
had a purpose,.a larger purpose 
than profit, a purpose Jefferson 
would have appreciated. 

I last spoke to Howard Simons 
less than a month before he died. 
I'd called to make a lunch date, 
something we'd done a couple of 
times a year while he was at the 
Nieman Foundation. 

“T can’t do it,” he said matter- 
of-factly. 

“Why not?” I asked naively. 

“Because I’m dying. I apn 
have time.” 

Classic Simons. Hard, straight 
as a bullet, right between the 
eyes. 

This business, could -- a 
hundred, a’ thousand Howard 
Simons’s. \ But there’ was and 
could be only one. Fortunately, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
journalists have, been imbued 
with his spirit, inked up and 
intoxicated for life: O 


Montreal 


Continued from page 10 
studies that showed PWAs using 
AZT can live up to two. times 
longer than those who don’t. But 
as is so often the case with 
developments in AIDS research, 
bad news was not far away: the 
University of California’s Doug- 
las Richman, MD, reported that 
his laboratory studies indicated 
that the AIDS virus may be 
developing a resistance to AZT. 

The conference did not present 
much promising news of other 
anti-viral drugs — not even the 
much-ballyhooed Compound Q, 
an extract of cucumber root used 
in China for various infections 
that has the underground AIDS- 
drug network abuzz with anti- 
cipation. One Harvard researcher 
privately said that despite the 
hype, Q is not effective against 
the AIDS retrovirus. But no one 
addressed the question of Com- 
pound Q openly, despite 
burgeoning national media atten- 
tion on the drug. 

The lack of advances in new 
anti-viral drugs increased the 
pessimism of non-scientists at the 
conference, including Randy 
Shilts, a San Francisco Chronicle 
reporter and author of And the 
Band Played On: Politics, People, 
and the AIDS Epidemic. “1 come 
away from this conference not at 
See MONTREAL, page 36 
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Let's Talk Whitewater! 


John Palmer answers the 10 most asked questions 


: When is the best time t6 go? 

: Here in New England we are really lucky. 

Rafting in Maine is fantastic. from May Ist to mid 
October. Weekdays are much less crowded and less 
expensive. Our video(available on request) was shot 
on September 29 to demonstrate just how good the 
rapids are even in the fall. 

: How many people do | need to get together? 

: Though our rafts hold 8-10 people plus a guide, 
most Customers come by ones or twos. If you're 
able to assemble a group of 11, on a weekday, 
you'll go free as the trip organizer..On the weekend, 
bring 15 friends and the 16th person goes free! 

: How far is it from Boston? 

: About 4 1/2 hours of easy highway driving to our 
most popular trip - Kennebec. 

; Where should we stay? 

: AO Provides attractive lodging packages from $5- 
12 per person per night. 

: How much time do we have to reserve a spot? 

: For some spots It's much too late. You should call 
nowl 


blaet 
atch 


Q: 
A: Even though we have grab lines for passengers to 


So all we do is hold on? 


hold on to if they get “off balance,” AO trips are not a 
Disneyland ride. All passengers are expected to 
paddie under the direction of our expert guides. 


: Can anyone go (do you need experience)? 
: That's the great part of rafting. Anyone age 12 or up 


can go and have the time of their life. The AO guides 
know a good time, but sacrifice nothing for safety. 


: Are you tied in the raft? 
: Absolutely not, but you are tied into the finest 


whitewater lifejacket available. 


: Do you ever lose anyone? 
: Not that we haven't found again. Seriously, this is a 


real adventure on some of America's best-rapids and 
occasionally someone can slip overboard. | know 
people from 12 to 80 that have gone swimming 
through these rapids. They seem to buy more pictures 
than those who stayed in! 


@: How deep is the river? 
A: Always chest high...on a duck! In fact, the ones we 


run in Maine are dam controlled and therefore water 
levels are very reliable. 
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There are 85,256 Million Birthdays 
720,000 Weddings 
122,000 Graduations Ceremonies in June 


AndONE DAY you're supposed to be nice 
to your father CELEBRATE FATHER'S DAY 
or any of these occasions at: y 




















Fresh Homestyle Italian 


Cooking 


OPEN 
FOR 


Present this coupon and get one entree FREE with a party of two or 
DINNER 


more (Max Value $21.95). Offer good through 
July 10, 1989 excluding after 7pm Fridays & Saturdays. 
Not valid with any other promotions. 


Valet Parking. Complimentary shuttlebus service 


MICHAEL'S WATERFRONT 
85 Atlantic Ave. Boston 7 


call 367-6425 for Reservations 
Private Party facilities available 
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Sat. & Sun. 11:30am-3:00 


FOR TAKE OUT SERVICE, 
PLEASE CALL 


132 Brookline Ave. 576-1550 
Boston, MA 02215 pay 9738 cep 
(617) 267-6124 





460-464 MASS. AVE. 




















Mon-Fri 6am to 9pm 
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Come dine wtth us and discover... 


e finest lialtan cutstne 


"Great American Food served in an . © extensive menu 
Atmosphere of Irish Cheer" e daily speci 
¢ Guiness, Harp, and Bass on Draught eee en 
¢ Daily Seafood and Charbroiled Specials 
¢ Live Irish Entertainment 


bd made-lo-ordet SaLUCCS 





» End a perfect meal with fresh homemade 
Located at the Atrium, 50 Church St. desserts and «a ¢ appuctno Or CXPFCSsO 


Also visit our Downtown Boston location 233/ Main St. 
160 State St. Stoucham. MEA 


742-2286 ( all P77 O-DOSS for resell vations 

















hef Chang’s House has built its reputation over the years for 
freshness of ingredients and quality of preparation. Our 
Peking Duck has won awards all over town; come in and see it carved 
at tableside. Our extensive menu has something to please everyone. 


CHEF GO 
CHANG’S 


HousE *## | 
LOOL Viass. Ave... Cambridge 


American Express, Master Card & Visa are welcome. 6¢ ' -() 344 
1004-1006 Beacon Street « Brookline, MA 02146 « 277-4226 0 . 


or the finest in 
lraditional Japanese Cuisine 
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GRAND OPENING 


if hs A Distinctive Selection of... 
creams -ORARE & EXOTIC BIRDS 


the Boston Phoenix 
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Gambler’s Special $129 232-1700 


| 288 Washington St, Brookline "isa" 
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eS et Highlight 
"« Chale from Polichioith, ME to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


ae * All Deluxe Cabins with lower beds and private facilities 
" ~“ Dinner both evenings plus Breakfast on Friday morning e @) 1 r 
Big $25-Cash Bonus for casino play 


2 free:cocktails during your cruise 
*.$5 Deferred Voucher 
+ 6:15 p.m. departure Newton « 10:00 p.m. return to Newton 
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eR EER M SE Summer Kicks 
555 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MA 02110 
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Mountain Bike 
Mania 


must move FP, 
300 bikes now. 
Sale prices start at 


$199 
Surf & Cycle 


1771 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
661-7659 Seis q FROZEN YOGURT 


Free lock and Free water bottle | 20 ELIOT STREET - CAMBRIDGE - HARVARD SQUARE - 354-0505 | 


bike parenase. pn vaeta. 472 COMMONWEALTH AVE. » BOSTON - KENMORE SQ. - 437-0404 
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Red Tux Sword 
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Albino Buenos Aires 


Serpae Tetra 
Sunburst Plenty 


(Note: Not all varieties 
available at all locations) 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your 
printed material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix 
Graphic Services has the resources to provide you with solid 
expertise whether your project is a simple*flyer or an annual 
report. We are fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very 
latest Desk Top Publishing technology backed by experienced 
traditional typography. 

At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of 
newsletters, advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, 
resumes and, of course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: 


after all, your business és our business. e 
Please call us soon. We welcome GRAPHIC 


the opportunity to place our 
PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES M@ 126 Brookline Ave @ Boston @@ 617-536-5390 ll X234 





resources at your service. 
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all convinced the’real message of 
urgency is gi through,” 
Shilts said. “After all, this is the 
second consecutive conference in 


| which we are not seein g anything 


$5.50/6.50 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


| BOO RADLEY 


with special guest 
JAMIE RUBIN 


$3.50/4.50 7:30pm 





Monday, June 19 
THE 
COMEDY TRAIN 
featuring a rainbow of 
¥ New England's Finest romeciang 
$6.00 6:30 & $20 “oon : 


* THE BAG BOYS 
- JIM INFANTINO 
* CHRISTINA OLSON 
ELLIS PAUL 
0 hd a 


"Wednesday, jure 21 ot 
OPEN MIKE 


NIGHT 
: with special guest M.C.s 
} formerly of GIRLS NIGHT OUT: ‘ 
WENDY SOBEL _ 
ALIZON LISSANCE 
$1.00 730pm _ 
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‘Thursday, June 22 
Breaking & Entering presents 
THE LEMMINGS; 
‘ with special guests 

THE NORBERTS 
STEVE WEINSTEIN 
$3.50 7:30 pm 


Friday, June 23 


BOSTON 
: BAKED BLUES | 


with special guests 
MILES AHEAD © 
$5.50/6.50 7:30 pm 


ER PP BATES 


Saturday, June 24 
LINDA 


CHOURNEY 
with special guests 
THE ICEMEN 
$5.50/6.50 7:30pm 
23 CS 
Sunday, June 25 ; 
DESERT HEARTS: 
featuring 
JESS LEARY 
WENDY SOBEL 
SALLY CROWN 
| $4.00/5.00 7:30 pm 
MERE AT 


Tuesday, June 27 
CHARLIE FARREN} 


& FRIENDS 
§ $4.50/5.50 7:30 pm 
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Thursday, June 29 
Breaking & Entering presents 
MANUFACTURE 

with special guests 

DRESDEN DANCE 
$4.50/550 7:30pm 
ajJune30 THE MOTOR CITY § 


2 
RHYTHM KINGS 


LP RE IT WE DS 








sjuly7 BIG BLUES MEANIES 
sJuly 8 THE FABULOUS ; 
HEAVYWEIGHTS ; 

| Adjacent to The Channel + Plenty of available 
| parking * Tickets available at Strawberries 
fy = & Tapes + * Teletron 720-3434 

* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The 


| Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 





in the way of substantive results 


. from. clinical trials on AIDS 


therapies. Like starving people, 
those hungering for treatment 
news are merely being told that 
the grain is growing in.some field 
somewhere. In 1989 that simply 
is not good enough.” 

Still, having woken up late to 
the extreme challenge presented 
by HIV and AIDS, many scien- 
tists at the conference were anx- 
ious to underscore that they are 
moving as fast.as possible. Bruce 
Montgomery, MD, of the State 
University of New York/Stony 
Brook Pulmonary Medicine De- 
partment, for instance, released 
results of a major trial examining 
aerosolized pentamidine as a 
treatment option for acute pneu- 
mocystis carinii pneumonia 
(PCP) — the opportunistic infec- 
tion that kills the most AIDS 
sufferers. The preliminary find- 
ings confirmed what AIDS ac- 
tivists have been saying for more 
than a year: that aerosolized 
pentamidine is an effective treat- 
ment of PCP. Out of 240 patients 
in the study, only 18 have died so 
far, according to Montgomery. 
He called the resulting low 
mortality rate of 7.5 percent 
“quite surprising.” 

Yet not every AIDS sufferer 
has ready access to aerosolized 
pentamidine, which also appears 
to prevent the onset of PCP. It 
took a community-based trial in 
San Francisco to convince an 
advisory committee of the US 
Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) to recommend on May 1 
that the agency approve use of 
the drug to prevent PCP. “I think 
the history of this drug amply 
illustrates that this process could 
have moved*much faster. Years 
faster,” said Shilts. 

For their part, representatives 
from the FDA, the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association (PMA), and the Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious -Diseases (NIAID) 
spoke at great length about their 
unflagging desire to expedite 
research into the safety and 
efficacy of new drugs. (The PMA 
said about 60 drugs are now in 
development.) But Daniel Hoth, 
MD, director of the AIDS Clinical 
Trials Group (ACTG) of the 
NIAID, stressed that researchers 
are concerned that increased ac- 
cess to drugs, as demanded by 
most AIDS activists, could inter- 
fere with proper clinical trials. 

Though he tried to be lucid, 
Hoth came across instead as 
ponderous. “We believe that we 
must seek a partnership with the 
patient community and their rep- 
resentative groups to work with 
us to articulate the importance of 
clinical trials, as well as to evolve 
mechanisms to provide increased 
access in a parallel or dual track 
at the same time as we're ac- 
complishing the research,” he 
said. ‘You know what will work 
best for you, and with your 
particular problem with HIV.” 
That statement — basically a 
declaration of an unsatisfactory 
status quo — didn’t satisfy New 
York City’s AIDS Coalition To 
Unleash Power (ACT UP), which 
had been active at the conference 
since the opening ceremonies, on 
June 4. An ACT UP member in 
the audience greeted Hoth’s re- 
marks with cries of “That's just 
bullshit!” and “You never listen 
to us!” 

By the conference’s end, the 
gulf between the activists, who 
want speedier access to AIDS 
drugs, and the AIDS researchers, 
who continue to advise caution, 
appeared as wide as ever. But just 
when things looked irrecon- 
cilable, a proposal for universal 
access to aerosolized pen- 

See MONTREAL, page 40 
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THE CAPE 
THE ISLANDS 


WHALE WATC Tele 





Open year round 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Irish Hospitality in a Victorian Ambiance 


Enjoy our full mixed grille breakfast 
featuring homemade Irish soda bread. 


Evening Wine & Cheese gatherings 
Poolside or Fireside 
All private suites. 


(508) 432-9628 
77 Main Street, Box 667 


West Harwich, Mass. 02671 
e 8 





PROVINCETOWN’’S 


, “The 
ortuguese Princess 


Most 


Whale 
Watch 
On The 
East 
Coast” 
...Boston Globe 


* Featured in AAA & MOBIL TRAVEL * WE GUARANTEE WHALE SIGHTINGS! 
GUIDE * WHALE EXPERTS on board each tri 

* Voted #1 Whale Watch in 1988 * FOLK MUSIC ¢ HOMEMADE 

* NEW 100’ ULTRA MODERN Including Portuguese specialties © 
VESSEL...Never crowded! COCKTAILS 


aa 
een 


® MORNING ¢ AFTERNOON & SUNSET TRIPS DAILY @ 
RESERVATIONS 1-800-442-3188 


Tickets available at Whale Watchers General Store & Museum, 
O09 Commercial St. or at our booth on MacMillan Wharf 


3 
gd mh tmnt  enaher deatcheeieeenieriniiieaenin 
I % with this coupon 
1 AVE ° (p.m. trip may be excluded) 
. 

















David's Island House 


HOTEL « RESTAURANT * LOUNGE 


OAK MARTHA'S 
BLUFFS VINEYARD 











Hotel Falmouth 


Close to downtown Falmouth's quaint 
shops, just 1/2 mile from the beach and 
bike path is the newly renovated Hotel 
Falmouth. Circa 1850 


There are eighteen rooms, each with 
modern private bath and cable television. 


Ouf new restaurant and bar, 

The Commons, serving reasonably. priced 
Italiar.and American’specialities, is open 
nightly. 

There is a 10 foot TV and @ separate game 
room for fainy-day entertainment. 


Best rates in town 


359 Main Street, Falmouth, MA 
(508) 548-3613 














ROOM RATES START AT $60 A NIGHT 
CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST INCLUDED 
A BLOCK FROM THE FERRY AND BEACHES 
FINE DINING ACCOMPANIED BY 
PIANIST DAVID CROHAN NIGHTLY 


PLEASE CALL FOR RESERVATIONS 


(508) 693-4516 


Come to 


NANTUCKET 


Experience the Island’s charm and enchantment in 
one of our antique-filled studio, one or two- bedroom 
condominiums or cottages located in the Historic 
District of Nantucket Town. Nightly, weekly, and 
monthly rentals are available year-round. 


e The Nantucket Whaler 
e The Grey Goose 

e 95 Orange 

e Brush Lane 


For more information, a full-color 
brochure or reservations call 508/228-6597 


Historic tucket 


A 


PO. Box 1337 
Nantucket, MA 02554 
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SUMMER SALE 
50%eorr 
- MEN'S & WOMEN'S 
COLLECTION | 


Also save on 
entire eyewear collection 
PERSOL 
OLIVER PEOPLE 
MIKLI 
L.A. EYEWORK 
J.P. GAULTIER 
CUTLER & GROSS 


HARRY PARNASS NICOLA PELILY 
* ewe es = Se 


Hours: Mon. - Sat. 11 - 7, Sun. 12 - 5 
205 Newbury Street ¢ Boston ¢ 617-266-6797 
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LOOK GREAT & FEEL GREAT THIS SUMMER! 
Join now & get ONE YEAR FREE!* 


AEROBICS — HIGH, LOW, COMBO, ENDURANCE - 
STRETCH & TONE - BODY SCULPTING - YOGA - JAZZ « “ 
BALLET - MODERN & more! 


Work out in our fully equipped fitness centers with: 
NAUTILUS - FREE WEIGHTS - LIFECYCLES - STAIRMASTERS & more! 


BABYSITTING NOW AVAILABLE 
| COPLEY - WATERTOWN - WELLESLEY 


FY FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
THE BEST TEACHERS AT THE BEST PRICES 









KENMORE SQ. COPLEY S$@. NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
266-5643 536-3377 237-6465 
OS aaae a Sosa Sane 











(Programs and facilities vary with location) Sze 
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/PARIS 
/ROME 
ATHENS 
Amsterdam 
BRUSSELS 
)Stockholm 
|) MADRID on 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 
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PARTY CRUISE 


LIVE MUSIC 
featuring 


We need you. 





LITTLE JOE COOK 
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i GRAND PRIZE DRAWING in EVERY OFFICE 
Come in and register! You could win £. 
2 FREE American Airlines tickets for 

travel in the Continental U.S. 


A‘A AmericanAirlines | 


sunny | 


STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS 


CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA'S 
FINEST HOTELS AND 
GUEST HOUSES 


Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers 


from 349 


p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 


tom 209 
ton 299 
ton B49 
ton OOO 
tom 209 


One way jet from Boston. Rates vary with date of departure. 
Restrictions apply. 


Purchase your passport photos and 
Eurail passes at our Cambridge offic 


nan 


— 39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 


& THE THRILLERS 
50'S-60'S R&B 


FRI., JUNE 16 8-11 P.M. 


At A.C. Cruise Lines off 
Atlantic Ave. over the 
bridge near J.C. Hook 

Lobster 


= 


TICKET INFO: 262-6909 
Tickets $14.00 


KEEP THE FLAME BURNING! 


WOODSTOCK 20th Anniversary T-Shirt 
4 Color (Neon) Design On Heavy 
100% Cotton White T-Shirt. 

Send $15.00 SMLXL 


TO: RAVIN TEASE 











P.O. BOX 8031 








LYNN, MA 01904 
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“THE DRIVE 


STEVEN PAUI PERRY 
and BIG SIX 
NOR'EASTERS © THE THREATS (IN 2 2D 
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TRUTH TO THE RI MOR © MISSp 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS 


¢ $15 (regular price $40) 


© 25% off eyeglasses 
including such manufacturers as Giorgio Amani 











© 25% off sunglasses 
including such manufacturers as Vaurnet & Rayban 


¢ Offer expires August 15, 1989. 
Simply bring in or mention this ad 








COMPLETE 
VISION SERVICES 


¢ Comprehesive eye exam 








¢ Complete dispensing service 





¢ Contact lens fitting and consultations 





e Vision therapy 





¢ Fees well suited to student budgets 








———- 


a a teaching and patient care facility 
of The New England College of Optometry 


Boston, MA 02115 


=< Boston Optometric Center 





55 Boylston ‘Street 





For an appointment call 262-2020 
Monday thru Thurs 8:30 am - 8:00pm 
Friday 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 
Saturday 8:30 am - Noon 











Montreal 


Continued from page 36 

tamidine came from the un- 
likeliest of sources: assistant US 
Secretary for Health James Ma- 
son. Calling for earlier and wider 
HIV testing, Mason announced 
that the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC), the FDA, and the 
National Institutes of Health are 
currently drafting a recommen- 
dation to provide free immune- 
system monitoring for HIV- 
positive people. Those with a T- 
cell count below a defined level, 
which would make them suscep- 
tible to PCP, would receive aero- 
solized pentamidine treatments. 

On paper, Mason’s plan looked 
promising; in fact, it dealt with 
many of the concerns of AIDS 
activists and scientists alike. 
“This is a very big shift toward 
early intervention for those in- 
fected,” Gary Noble, deputy di- 
rector of the CDC, told the 
Washington Post. ‘This report is 
the best expert judgment of many 
of America’s best AIDS physi- 
cians.” But here, too, the crux was 
money: Mason could not say who 
would pay for such a Herculean 
effort, which could cost an esti- 
mated $2 billion to $3 billion a 
year — or when the report's. 
recommendations would be im- 
plemented. 

Moreover, Mason assuaged at 
least one fear AIDS activists have 
about wider testing: confiden- 
tiality. On that score, he firmly 
declared that no lists would be 
kept. 
Predictably, the conference’s 
expanded mandate this year to 
examine the social as well as the 
scientific aspects of AIDS aroused 
criticism. Gallo, for one, criticized 
the unprecedented broad scope 
of the meeting. At his press 
conference, he wondered aloud 
about. just how productive the 
five-day conference had been. 
Gallo said he spoke for many 
when he declared, “Many of us 
wish there were more time for 
scientific discussion. I don’t 
blame the organizing body, but I 
would like to be able to choose 
who I interact with. We didn’t 
expect this amount of diversity.” 

But since Gallo was in Mon- 
treal for only the last day and a 
half of the conference, his com- 
ments rang hollow. True, the 
sheer number of delegates — the 
most ever — frequently con- 
tributed to an unwieldy physical 
gridlock in the Palais des Con- 
grés. Still, without the 
provocative sessions on the social 


' aspects of the disease — includ- 


ing ethical and _public-policy 
questions — conference proceed- 
ings would have been thin in- 
deed, given the lack of medical 
breakthroughs. 

Finally, it was the PWAs, in- 
vited by conference organizers — 
not the scientists — who de- 
livered the message of urgency 
regarding AIDS. Whether it was 
heard remains debatable, but for 
the moment, at least, the PWAs’ 
pleas had undeniable impact: 
whenever a PWA spoke, de- 
legates were visibly moved. As 
PWA Donald de Gagné, of Van- 
couver, told delegates at the 
closing ceremonies: “I have 
mixed feelings [about the Mon- 
treal Conference]. There is a 
feeling of discouragement be- 
cause there is still no cure for 
AIDS, a sense of frustration.” 

But in contrast to the scientists 
who, like Gallo, would have 
preferred a closed-door policy, de 
Gagné proved accommodating 
and far-sighted. Addressing de- 
legates at the closing ceremonies, 
de Gagné said. “[We] know we 
can’t talk about AIDS without 
talking about the people who live 
with the virus every hour of 
every day of their lives.” That 
was clearly the message to take 
away from Montreal, as the 
International Conference on 
AIDS moves next year to San 
Francisco — one of the original 
and still most beleaguered AIDS 
epicenters. O 


























AMERICAN-STANDARD 


MAKES EUROPEAN ELEGANCE 
AT HOME IN AMERICA. 


~ THE ROMA SUITE. 
































Sleek, sophisticated and stylish, the design matched Roma™ Suite is 
European elegance translated into the most modern form of luxury. A 
luxury you can expect from American-Standard. 

From the spacious pedestal basin to the elegant bathing pool, every 
matched piece reflects a long tradition of fine craftsmanship and a 
dedication to innovative design. Because quality should begin at home. 


™ 


Pure luxury. 





YOURS FROM AMERICAN-STANDARD AND 


AJ. FELZ CO. 


56 Ramsdell Street 
Newton Highlands, MA 
, Rte. 9 — 1 mile east of rte. 128 


Toll free 1-800-626-3700 or call 244-8100 Visit our showroom — Daily 9-5, Thursdays 9-8 




















"CALL: 
783-2900" 


June 18th 
DEADHEAD SUNDAY 
SHAKRA 


June 19th 
METAL MONDAY 
IMPACT ¢ BAD BLOOD « SENRTY 


FOOSBALL TOURNAMENT 


Friday June 16th 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 
THE GOAT GOD 
THE MIGRAINES 





Sat. June 17th 
VASCO DE GAMMA 
HIDING IN PUBLIC 

DREAMS MADE FLESH 
WOMB TO TOMB 














18+Tues. June 20th 
CAGE & MOLLY'S UNITE 

6-8 BANDS 18+Weds. June 21st 
ROSE REGGAE 


KENDRA 
THE POINT SPEARS & ARROWS 


Friday June 23rd 
SOB STORY 
SUBSKIN 
ONE LIFE 


MUD SHARKS 
APOLOGY 
BRAKE BABIES 
BILLY DARE 
RED CRESCENT SECT 


Thurs. June 22nd 
DAMAGED GOODS 
WE SAW THE WOLF 

TAYLOR PAGE 
BROKEN TOYS 


161 BRIGHTON AVE 


ALLSTON 


UKIAH Grateful Dead 
Cover Band 
AND 
UPSTAIRS at MOLLY'S 
CAGE D.J. TED 
SPINNING ROCK 
PVitom@-VirclaalolinacMisleltic 


CAGE INFO: 243-4169 











THE CAT'S OUT 
OF THE BAG! 





. The Cat is so easy to learn anyone can become an expert 
The smart new breed of office machine. on it in less than a day. So it increases office productivity 
3 the day you begin to use it. The Cat has been designed to 
You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever, etn een in canon printers include The 
Introducing an entirely new concept in office computers: the Canon Cat. It’s a Cat180 Daisy Wheel Printer and the Canon Laser Beam 
breed apart because it wasn’t designed to be a typewriter, or word processor, or Printer. And The Cat is most affordable. 
personal computer. It was designed to be a Work Processor, featuring the best They say curiosity killed the cat but satisfaction 


characteristics of the office machines that went before it. brought him back. If you’re the slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 and 
The Canon Cat is so simple to use you just plug it in and start typing. Yet it will we're sure you’ ll be satisfied with all the things The Cat can 


let you write and edit faster than any word processor on the market. It allows \ do. Entirely risk free. 

you to do calculations right in the text, store information and communicate with 

other office machines. It will even dial telephone numbers automatically. ® 
‘reer anon 
The Canon Cat is the brainchild of the man who designed the Macintosh com- 

puter, so it’s no surprise that it’s state of the art. The Cat features an advance no 

other computer offers: the Leap Key. To access a document, all you do is hit the 

Leap Key, type in a few letters from the document you’ re seeking and you’ re 

there in an instant—quicker than a cat. 
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For the Caton Dealer nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268. EXT. 293 





























The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band Tom Petty 


Will The Circle Be Unbroken 





THE CALL 


The Call 


Let The Day Begin Free 


Full Moon Fever 


Concrete Blonde 





Chick Corea 
Akoustic Band 


JOHN Parirucci 


ON THE CORNER 


pbs 





John Patitucci 
On The Corner 
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Eddie Daniels 
Blackwood 





OO font Cay c~ 


COLLECTION 





Collection 








MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 


SQOP CHARGE MASTER CARD. VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARIUNG AT : aRVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES 


M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 


COOP ATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


1 FEDERAL ST 


333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 9:15-5:30 


SAT 9:15-5:45 


FREE PARIONG AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M4-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5S WEEKDAYS ANDO ALL DAY Sa) AT CAMBINOGE CENTER GARAGE 


$1 PARIGNG AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MEN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


OURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 


ry 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
1-800-792-5170 

















SINGLE 


Are you looking for a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - FREE!! 





SINGLE? 


CALL THE 
BOSTON DATE LINE 


TALKING PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO.REALLY 
WANT TO MEET YOU! 


*UPDATED DAILY *ADS IN 
YOUR AREA *VERIFIED 
PHONE NUMBERS 
$3.50 per call 


1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
(800) 331-1408 


Male & Female Strip-O-Grams 
& 


Exotic Dancing For All Occasions 
Specializing In... 
Bachelor & Bachelorette Parties 
Sports Parties, Halls and Clubs 


Also Available upon request 
Halls, Decorations, Cakes, Invitations 
Catering of All Types 


For Bookings & Info Call: 
(617) 289-0208 
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‘tia 
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Largest dealer of, : 
Class C fireworks 
in New a eos ; 


Sons 


“ 


\ 


‘Dial Toll Fre TPZ 
22) 787i 


thik ookset 


naa a 


1-93 North fr ON. 
Rt. SN 4 miles on ne ish 


\ 


= Sheds, dae ir ty : 


Open 10:30 am.{o 10:30 pm 


anys | 


/ 


This iia at sold att the présent on of 
the buyer, that the same will be wsed stricitly in 


accordante with the laws of e state of 
destination. We do not ship anywhere. 
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| idle 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 


at home! Self-addres 
pena Productions, Dept. Q, 
804 Old aoe. Clan- 
ton, Alabama 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS. Hot 
= — i 


TIMING ae REATES 
WEALTH, TAPP AS- 
Soc, 








END MONEY worries! 
Homeworkers nee 


. Drawer 389, 
ton, Alabama 35045. 
Enclose envelope! 





ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES 
if you're recent col. 
lege your en- 
vy level positions call 
7-1234 and place a —_ 
wanted ad in the “ HIR 
— 





Manager- 
Resp adult or couple 10 Ive 
in sm . Refer- 
ences. 617. 


INSTRUCTORS 
WANTED 





All areas of Adult Ed. oe 

have a course idea send 

proweg and re- 

"Career Reacunie Center 
1 Salem 





3-D Inc, Cam ridge, 


576-1443 
Part time telephone sales 








pressure and well 
Public. CALL 492-1754 for 
appointment. 








DAYCARE 


TEACHERS 
Well established child care 
center seeks 2 wonderful 
teachers to join supportive 
team beginning in- late 
ae just be at least 

teacher qualified. Full- 
time afternoon preschool 
position, part time afternoon 
3's opening. Competitive 
pay and benefit package in 
great work environment; 
close to T. Brookline infant 
Toddler Center, 566-4883. 





EARNINGS + 


OMMISSION 
eusy fae store in Cam- 
bridge has immed FT/PT, 
exp sales. Call Ms Cryts 
864-6000 





Editor for monthly Jewish 
Community newspaper and 
other PR tasks. Must be ex- 
perienced in writing, re- 
searching, layout, paste-up, 
printing and photo super- 
vision. Good opportunity. 
Resume to EVP, JFRI, 1 
Sessions St. Providence, Ri 
02906, or call 401-421-4111 
for interview. 





os 


anytime ai 





Landiord just raise the rent? 
Find a new place to live 
throu ugh the Phoenix 
Classifieds! 267-1234 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





SALES ST im 

For busy cons 

Back Bay. Assist esident 
and sales team with daily op- 
perations. Organizational, 
typing and phone skills. WP 
experience. FT. Ms Kennedy 
or Mrs Cox 262-5440 


MEA Put. WORK 
Do nged or 
fulfil at weowtc? M wear vt 
working anymore, you are 
not alone. Studies show that 
80 percent of the US work 
force is dissatisfied 





The Resource Center at 
1-800-727-3330 


Ie lo ut i 


iS 


JOS) 


ACCOUNTANTS- 


ZOOLOGISTS 
Place your job listing in New 
England's | 's largest weekly. 

267-1234 

All kinds of Jobs; Sec, WP, 
Rec, Data. Entry, Accts, 
®Bkkprs, Customer Service 
Reps. Oilsten offers top pay, 
great co's, and 
today. ige, 492-6612 
or Boston, 10 
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The Phoenix personals; 
what an ; 


safest, 
most controlied way to meet 
are 
is 
“high-tech” "80's" method of 
meeting Boston's best 





ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600 
TO $1000 A WK 
Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 
or 1-800-442-5322 


Driver’ VERS 
ensorate w/ exp. PT AFT. FT. 
484-0580. 








BE ON T.V. Shee ae 
a hiring all 
info Call 
NTO -694 




















CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time 
fund-raisers to STOP BUSH 
IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
96 foams: Call Laurie 


Documentry film distribution 
company in Jamaica Plain 
seeks shipping clerk. Job 
entails packaging film/video 

progams, record keeping 
and data processing. Must 





Cal Brenda, 324-0980 


Earn $500 more weer. stuf- 
envelopes at home. No 





Associates P.O. Box 
7, Westiand, Mi 48185 





Earn $600 or more stuffing 
envelopes at home. No ex- 
pa Send os ad- 


to PO. Box 189, Detroit, 
48223 


Mi, 
FRAMER 


Picture framer in retail art 
shop in Medford. 
Mr Bontfilio, 396-6202 

















CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 








ROUNDER bane 
Cambridge. “Full- time, 
ener: call Peter, 





plssert ene manner with s 
Teen: 




















LE 
We are National Student 
Campaign Against Hunger, 
the largest network of stu- 
dent volunteers working to 
end hunger 
lessness. Volunteers are 
need for our national office 
in Downtown Boston. (Easily 
accessible by all T lines) Put 
Concing this to work while 


this powerful stu- 
dant movement. Call 
292-4823 today. 








Clear up to 
$10.00 per 
hour from your 
home while 
remaining 
anonymous. 
oan aaa 
CALL NOW 
(617) 621-1436 

















For more 
information 
please call: 

Pat Cedeno at 
(617) 424-4810 
or 


(617) 424-5965 
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company. 
Call 876-7133 


Who Cares? 


We do. Since 1975 we have been pioneering in 
human services programs for the mentally ill and 
mentally retarded. Our residential programs allow 
these people to face their challenges in a setting 
which offers support and encouragement. Our 
growth as.an agency and our low staff turnover 
are testimony to the.quality of the environment 





we provide. Currently, we have new openings in 
the Natick and Framingham areas working with 
mentally retarded adults. We also have openings 
in the Framingham and Marlboro areas working 
with mentally ill adults. 


EEO DEI NEN Ere 
Associate 
Director of 
Placement 
Services 


Large, progres- 
sive, supported 
employment 
program for 
mentally handi- 
capped adults. 
Serves Boston 
and southwest 
suburbs. Requires 
minimum 2 
years’ marketing/ 
job placement 
experience in a 
human service 
setting. Send 
resume to: 
Director, Norfolk HELP!’ 


industrial WE'RE SWAMPED 


GALS-GUYS 


PART-TIME, FULI .and you'll say yes to $8-9 an hour 


to start, with a part time job at United Counselors 

wens Full-time, Part-time and Awake-Overnight positions 
available. Must be able to work days, evenings, 
and/or weekends. 

You will assist clients in daily living and leisure activ- 
ities. Some positions include case management 
responsibilities. We will provide training and super- 
vision. Driver's license preferred. 


These positions pay $8.65+ per hour. 


For additional information call Personnel at 
508-620-0024, or send resume to the atten- 
tion of Personnel, Advocates, Inc., P.O. Box 
2727, Framingham, MA O170}1. 


ADVOCATES, inc. 


An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 


- TIME 


UPS has Package Handler openings 
now, with hours to fit your busy 
schedule. You'll say ye$ to these 
benefits as well! 


© $8-9/hour to start 

¢ day and night shifts available 
¢ medical and dental insurance 

° aoe coverage 


o Cas holidays and vacations 

¢ advancement opportunities 
* no experience necessary 

And more! 
Say ye$ to UPS today. Call 617-762- 
9911 for information on shifts and the 
location nearest you. 


— | 
ups United Parcel Service 


UPS. . . For Unlimited PotentialS 
Always an Equal Opportunity Employer 


Sell 2 sets of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
and earn 
$660 GROSS COMMISSION 
* Retail Store Displays 
¢ In-home Sales Available 
¢ Many Leads Available 








FOR LOCAL INTERVIEW CALL: 
1-800-447-5747 
Ask for Chris 






























*ROCKETS 
*MISSILES* M-98s 


SSORTMENTS: 
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BIGGEST SELECTION 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE AREA 



















PHANTOM FIREWORKS COMPANY 
Chevy Chase Road 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 












X CALL FOR DIRECTIONS 
Phantom Fireworks OR MORE INFORMATION: 


z asminstes rom BOS, 603.474.3399 


Pat gh in New Hamps 
















ee ey Al ae To aoe 
CLUSTERING } | WILD GEESE |! mutticoton ! "8.02 ROCKET 1! some ! OPEN 7 DAYS 
p BEE 44. ROCKET 44 ROCKET 44 WITHSTARS 44 ROCKETS 4 9a.m.-9p.m 
1 ROCKET | § BUYONE | § BUYONE Jf BUYONE JEWITHREPORT) | %2-/1.-9 p.m. 
act ONE ! GET ONE FREE GET ONE FREE ! 1 GET ONE FREE ! BUY ONE ! including July 4th! : 
ONE FREE 
i $7.99 if $7.99 if 9 i if spades t 
EVA DLS gL Yau BLASS 5 vail 37.99 9 pve $12.99 5 vue $3.99. az. 
72 Pieces 7 4 1 Piece r 1 Piece TF 72 Pieces 3. 3 1 Dozen 7 
| FLASHBOMB 4 § 100-SHOT g 5 2200F LORAL 11 #6GOLD 445 10-BALL Jy —e-] : 
om pune ISATURNBATTERY ge eng ! SPARKLERS ! SRO on nea ee 
BUY ONE BUY ONE BUY ONE wae 
5 CETONE FREE 01 Ger one Fnee : cre | | GETONEFREE | | GETONEFREE 1 te . 
r i] 49 11 ii ii i 
pvaue $19.99 5 Laue $9.49 } Lyave $12.49 5 pave $3.49 5 5 mae $9.99 seep aitaiiis sacle 






Coupons not valid with any other discount or promotion. 
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With just your interest 
and aptitude, we'll 
train you to care for 
all kinds of greenery 
at our clients’ busi- 
ness/commercial 
locations in the 
Allston/Brighton/ 
Brookline-area. Car 
required. Start at 
$6.00 /hr.; your per- 
formance can bring 
you $7/hour in just 3 
months. Excellent 
benefits and growth 
potential, too. 


Call (617) 482-9270 











CITY GARDENS, INC. 






TRAFFIC MANAGER 


WFNX-FM has a rare 
opportunity for-a Traffic 
Manager. The right 
candidate has the ability 
















excellent organization and 
communication skills and 
a minimum t year media 
traffic experience, please 
send resume to Susan 
Kelley, Human Resources 
Manager: 


WFNX. lOl7 


WFNX-FM 25 EXCHANGE ST 
LYNN MA 01901 
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PUT OUR _ 
MONEY WHERE 
YOUR MOUTH IS 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to call our 
members for outreach and 
fundraising. Our issues include 


an Clean Envitonmient,-Family/} 
Parental leave, Economic Justice |. 


and tax equity. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the 
training. Friendly office, health 
benefits, internships and 
advancement. 


Mass Citizen Action 
Central Square 
Cambridge 





864-2277. 


GOTTA DANCE?? 
We do and we need you! 


Boston Ballet's brand new 
subscription campaign. 
Good phoners make $20-$25 
per hour plus cash bonuses. 
Are you an ambitious self 
starter? 

Can you work part time 
evening hours? 

Do you love the arts? 

Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 


























Phos 


MEDIA 
ENTRY LEVEL 


OPPORTUNITY 
Rare opportunity for 
people interested in 

breaking into media! We 
are seeking an outgoing 
career-minded individual 
for our receptionist. This 
entry level postion 
provides an overview of 
the company with the 
opportunity for 
promotion/transfer after 
six months. Complete 
benefit package. Apply 
in person or send resume 
to Susan Kelley. 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 














(/ HEALTHY MEN 
AGES 18 AND OVER 
EARN EXTRA INCOME 


By participating in metabolic 
studies at MTRA. -Free com- 
prehensive health screen as 
well as room & board and an 
excellent compensation for 
your time. 


A 1.1/2 day study paying. |) 
$200 and a 5 day study pay- 
ing $600 is currently avail- |. 


able. 


Call for more information 
weekdays from 9 - 4:30 at 
§22-0303.. 





MIRA 


Conveniently located in Jamaica Plain 














‘THIS YEARS 
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students called 


Welcome to Real World 101. 
_ You'd be surprised how many college students go from 


ms aoe 


textbooks to highlighting the classifieds. The 
umber of graduates are unable to sequre 
ar field of study. 
Selig Netra eetiwie program for cology 
Education. It allows students 


—_— teeree pea meme erbaregtaaig ee 


Education Program. 
Because after years of studying in college, the last thing 
you need is another reading assignment. 


Co-op Education 


You earn a future when you earn a degree. 


Ad For a free booklet write: Co-op Education P.O. Box 999+ Boston, MA 02115 


© 1986 National Cornmission tor Cooperative Education 

















EEO/MF on the Green Line. 

ne , 
CONTRACEPTIVE LOOK TO-THE FUTURE 
STUDY FOR Advance 1 the edge of fechnclogy wit 
HEALTHY WOMEN blo a ansora skle rsereh dv 
_ pp iid ~ fib ie er) m poser Py wl bly cd is 
NOT CURRENTLY USING THE 
per Gowrmou raz" || INVESTMENT ADVENTURE 
PAYS $600. ope he, Stet meet rae 
This study consists of staying at oy seston & oo ‘SEC hinge. at wl If your company is looking for qualified, 
MTRA, a clinical research firm in | | equal to your desire to experienced and hard-working employees, 
Jamaica Plain, for 2 1/2 days a ANSWER THIS CALL place your ad in the Phoenix Employment 
month for 2 months. Pick ot othe ar jand transfer your ca- Opportunities section. We reach the type 
A free comprehensive health clients, & main- of people you most want to hire: well- 


screen including a GYN exam, a 
PAP test, and blood and urine 
evaluations are provided. 


Call week-days between 9:00 
and 4:30 at 522-7575 for more 
information. 


MIRA, 
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conferences 
Sdentiol me materials. Unlimtied chal- 
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ad 













PERMANENT 
AND TEMPORARY 
EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS 


Twenty Mall Road One Post Office Square One. Memorial Drive 
MA.01863 Baton, MA 07109 ©. Cambridge, MA 07142 
(617) 273-3870 (617) 423-6800 (617) 225-7900 











FAX: 270-1154 FAK: 451-0384 FAX: 225-0020 














educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


ri THE BOSTON 


MASTERCARD, VISA:AND AMEX ACCEPTED 



































PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
MINUTES FROM ROUTES 495 AND 3 
BRAND NEW SINGLE FAMILY 
HOMES BUILT ON SITE 


THE CAPE 


Sh 9 “wats 
Laas tenets 
ou: t¢ ieee © 
Pit Teee Lace : 
ren : 
re s . a 
are “. syed Vee 
, Sastee cess 
‘ : Rae re area 
: yf ‘iad Ba ctee’s 


INCLUDES 112 aa WOODED LOT! 


CALL TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND BROCHURE PACKAGE 
STANDARD FEATURES ¢ 


* Oil Heat * Full Basement * insul-tilt Windows w/20 Year Warranty 




















* 1% Baths * Wall To Wall Carpet %& Underground Utilities a 
* G.E. Hotpoint Range & Dishwasher %* Home Owner’s Warranty z 
* Completely Finished * Paved Driveway * Professionally Landscaped : 


We offer a wide range of both fixed and adjustable rate mortgages and fina 
programs through some of the largest mortgage lenders in the country. Call for 


ANOTHER QUALITY, AFFORDABLE COMMUNITY DEVELOPED AND BUILT BY ee 
Waist’ 











Tue Crarpi-Marinitu Group, Inc. 


(617) 773-5600 : 


OUTSIDE THE BOSTON AREA CALL TOLL FREE. 1-800-252-0095 
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Discover beach-front $900. Two bedrooms from 
living with full concierge $1,100.Rental Office open 
service, fitness center,and_ daily 10:00 to 5:00.Or cal 
indoor pool. All within 284-5322. rea 
10 minutes of downtown , , ‘The beauty of == | 
Boston via. car or MBTA Bermuda has come = | 
Blue Line, One bed- e424 toRevere Beach. = | 
room apartmentsfrom “Sigg At the St. George. 


The St. Georg 


Seaside Condominiums 
and Beach Club 


350 Revere Beach Boulevard, Revere, MA. 
Developed and marketed by the award-winning PARENCORP of Brookline. 
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of the Action. 
Us Genoramnert 209, sty s mf) ry 


of Transportation cen j mpd ff 
United States ; 
Coast Guard 


nd TYPES 


i . Will 
CI er er . ua 


LE | rad hs ea Sbed house looking for . : oon Grr, re 
TEL RS it hag triendly, independent "$24 ‘a 2 a Wo 

We Can Start abe rd re <0 tan. W/O. TIM Ast, >, $800 it int. 
You On The Right Track crap Portaine days. evenings. Newton non ioe 969-4466, ap 


mie by i Soi Pens Caer bom MA 02199. 
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the public and are looking to embark on an exciting career in 


the old bank 


BRQDKLINE SAVINGS BANK 
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QUICKIIIM 
WEST ROXBURY 2 fun-lov- 
ing hip dudes. 1M. 1F: ok 1M 

for incredible 3BR apt. 
We need an answer 
$400+. 734-3236 








READING, M nonsmkr for eneeceee 


3bdrm hs, no pets, $425, util 
incl, depst & jease. 
Action 94-4026 CHECK FOR 
Aion Employee . SOMERVILLE, roommate MORE REAIl 
Ce ont near T. Tufts) —_ ESTATE ADS IN 
seeks 7/1, 628-1855 THE LIFESTYLE 
SOUTH END, M/F shere 3 
nce how. nov. At. park eeennere 


tennis i . 
547-8028 or 267: . Avail 
June 1. 



































Now is the time 
; eel = when people are 
Are you looking for the right opportunity? Would you looking je Or a 


like to work for a recognized leader in food retailing? 


The Stop-& Su arket Co may have the 

jd gues pe arama ca gery ens new roommate, 
We are currently accepting applications for the apartmem, 
following positions in our Quincy Center Plaza office: 


4 Accounting Clerks or sublet ° 
ye ag A classified ad in the 


Tide cpanel satuaed tertad \evele of wiberience. Boston Phoenix will reach 


Silas ees have ero two the thousands of people 
processing) skills, work numbers, 
excellent communication skills and the ability to workin | | presently in search 


a fast-paced environment. There are full-time, flexible ; 
part-time and summer positions available. of new dig S. 


We offer competitive salaries, and include for full-time _| Relocation happens now — 


employees, a complete benefits package. | dont miss the movement. 


For more information please apply in person Monday to 
friday 9:00a.m. to 5:00p.m. or send resume to: 


Helen Clinton Ip 
Employment Specialist , i nse | ||Esta Stat Sie 
1208 Hanoon (rm Foe) \ essineds 
uinc , dit sill Iti eds 
(617)770-8126 CALL 267-1234 


One of the Stop & Shop Companies TO PLACE YOUR AD 


_— OR VISIT THE CLASSIFIED OFFICE AT 
Equal Opportunity Employer. M/F 367 N. URY ~ 
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RIENDSHIPS 


It's easy to stay triends te when you elect a desig- 
nated driver. That means one person in your group agrees 
to refrain from drinking and provide safe trans- 
» portation. In return, that person gets iree or 


mmwe's reduced-price food and soft drinks from the 
1, establishment you re visiting. 
gS That's the idea behind “I'm Driving,’ a 
iggy program developed by Thenieiedicede to 


Few 
\ 


wun! 4 


promote responsible drinking. 

And if you're a retailer, it's easy to participate. | have 
counter cards, table tents, buttons, banners OPERATION 
and everything youll need to get the program : 
started in your restaurant or tavern. 





August A Busch 


Company of Massachusetts, Inc. 
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CUBE DWELLERS 





iis 


“by ole M. es 


LIFESTYLE 


BOSTON 











mse] 


ON TWINS 













ZANGER EATS IN 
PROVINCETOWN 


IN BOSTON’S 
BIGGEST 
AND BEST 
WEEKLY 
RESTAURANT 
GUIDE 


WITH ‘FIVE 
& DINE’ 


Good eats, 
cheap 
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Racking ‘ em up at New. England Comics 


COMIC GROUND — 


Jumpin’ Jehosaphats, 
readers! When it’s hot, it’s hard 
to get out to shop — even for 
necessities like comic books. 
Luckily, the New England 
Comics (NEC) people have 
several ways for you to keep 
up with the latest adventures 
of your favorite superheroes 
without ever leaving the 
comfort and safety of your 
home. The NEC mail-order 
catalogue is 50 pages long, and 
crammed with good things to 
order, like comics (both new 


and back issues), posters, 
games (including a great 
selection of Dungeons and 
Dragons issues), and supplies 
(like comic-book bags and 
backing boards to keep them 
in mint condition). 

NEC also publishes the 


, action-packed “New England 


Comics Newsletter.” Its 
primary function is to alert 
collectors of upcoming:teleases 
(more than 1000 new titles 
each month), but it also 
features columns like the 
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es} 
Answer Man (combi question: }. are good values ( NEGTOP.~: ae: “there are two New Erigland 


“What are the differences 
between a mini-series, a 
limited series, and a micro- 
series, a maxi-series, a mega- 
series, a one-shot, a within 
series, and a crossover 
series?’’), Comic News (the 
May/June issue discusses 
Batman, Batman, and more 
Batman), and.Ape‘of the :- 


‘Month, for the shoddiest new * 


releases. The NEC péople caré 
if you're having a good time, 
and they're not shy about 
letting you know which series 
are duds (the Cosmic Heroes 7 
review starts with 
“zz7zzzZZZZZZ"),, and which 


Lenses PP. C2. IS BRE. AO. BY 


ae ee eS eT 


PICK"). <4 

New England Comics. also. 
mails out a couple of 
collectors’ guides covering 
such particulars as “How to 
Grade Comics” and “How to 
Store Comics,” And to make 
sure you don’t miss out,on a 


on e adventure, they’ve 


4 24-hour NEC hotline. 


Dial (617) 782-6466.0n 90 


Tuesday, and the tape wilt I‘tell 
you what new-titles are’ 
expected to arrive in a given 
week. On the following Friday, 
it tells you what actually came 
in. How much easier can it 
get? 


Comits stores in Boston (104A 


“ Harvard Avenue, Allston, and 
“a brand new store at 316* 
' Harvard Street, Coolidge. 


Corner, Brookline) as well as 
stores in Quincy, Norwood, 
Malden, Brockton, and 
Plymouth. For the mail-order 
catalogue, or for either of the 
collectors’ guides, send $1 to 


‘| NEG, Box-1424,-Brovkton, MA 
02403. You can pick up the 


newsletter at any NEC store, : 


.or-send $3 for 6 issues or $6:for 


12 issues to the same address. 
The phone number is (508) 
583-8046. 

. — Kris Fell 


TWISTING THE BRIGHT AWAY 


Which Hepburn would you 
rather emulate? Answer 
Katharine and you'll need to 
swallow gravel, take posture 
lessons, and practice cutting 
men down to size. Audrey, on 
the other hand, is easy: just 
buy an $8 Twist Hat. 

The ever-so-mod cotton 
Twist Hat has a wide, wide 
brim and a smartly styled 
headpiece. It comes in both 
sensible solid colors (peach, 
yellow, green, red, blue, black, 
and white) and perky fashion 
prints.(a wild floral pattern, 
dominated by oranges, pinks, 
and yellows, would stand out 
any time at Tiffany's). And, 
most gloriously for latter-day 
Holly Golightlies, the Twist 
Hat's flexible wire frame can 
be bent in such a way as to 
squeeze the enormous sun hat 
into a zip-up carrying case 
made of matching fabric and 
equipped with a jaunty wrist 
strap. 


On the practical side, the 
flex-wire construction lets you 
pack substantial sun- 
protection even when you're 
traveling light. (The Twist 
Hat's rim measures almost 18 
inches in diameter; the 
carrying case is just 7 inches 
wide and a half inch deep.) In 
Audrey’s latest role; as 
goodwill ambassador from 
UNICEF to developing 
nations, she needn't sacrifice 
good looks to the austerity 
wardrobe of good works. 

Twist Hats are available by . 
mail order from Proma 
Connection of California. For 
color photographs of the 
various prints and for mail- 
order forms, call (800) 446-4705 
or write to Proma Connection, 
Box 79274, Los Angeles, CA 
90079. The cost is $7.50 per hat 
($12.95 for any two), plus $1.75 
in shipping and handiing 
charges per order. Orders take 
a few days to arrive. 
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RASPBEERY BOUQUET 





By now, most éveryone’s 
tired of squeezing that same 
old lime into that same old 
beer. But if the fruit already 
came in the beer, and if the 
fruit were allowed to vary, we 
might have a new trend on our 


hands. Then again, we might 
standby. 


have an old E 

Belgium’s Mort Subite 
gourmet ale — enjoyed for 
generations in its home region 
— is beginning to catch on in 
Boston. The beer comes in 
three fruit flavors: framboise 
(raspberry), kriek (cherry), and 
cassis (black current). It is red- 





brown in color and sweet to 


the taste — but not so sweet as” 


wine coolers; you can clearly 
distinguish the taste of malt, 
wheat, and hops. 

Although Mort Subite 
translates from the French as 
“sudden death,” the beer 
contains only five percent 
alcohol by volume and is no 
more lethal than any other 
brew. According to The New 
World Guide to Beer by 
Michael Jackson (the beer 
expert, not the oddball singer), 
it derives its name from the 
Mort Subite Café in Brussels, 





which derives its name from 
the lunchtime diversions of its 
staff: the waiters’ midday dice 
games would end in a sudden- 
death round when the staff 
had to report back to work. 

If, here in the states, Mort 
Subite were to bring sudden 
death to the lime fad, the more 
jaded among us would have to 
applaud the beer’s having 
finally lived up to its name. 

Mort Subite fruit-flavored 
ale comes in corked, 12.7- 
ounce bottles. It costs $3.85 a 
bottle at Beacon Hill Wine and 
Spirits on Charles Street and is 
also available at other well- 
stocked liquor stores. 

— Emilia DuBicki 
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» Alisten: Boston Food 
Saturday from 10 a.m. unfit 
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» vt BFI Transfer nto 

if reper Ce mey Sete we 
6 Jamaica Plain: Curtis Hall, South and 
the second Saturday of every month. 


#39 — RECYCLING OPTIONS 


This whole environmental mess can leave a person feeling 
side of the world and the hole in the ozone layer is out of reach. It’s a discouraging situation, but the 
ability to make a difference may lie in your garbage. 
and plastic are all candidates for 


cardboard, ; Metal, aluminum, 
tet ingress kt the fellawingcalecon sao, you'll help give the earth a breather. 
Newspaper accepted Monday through - 


Pata pean tole ‘ 
ea bere renter At 

Ba Dopo pp, ges, ond an. 
Cent Sees: Drop of las, cardboard and newspaper 


e: of Public 
Vavet Ta ion meted pe bon Works, VFtany Road. eee ee ee 


t. The rain forest is on the other 


recycling. By taking the 





— Marianne McEvoy 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE’ 


*--- 
by Cecil Adams 


What does the “S” in the dollar sign represent? I read once that 
it is supposed to be a serpent. Also, what does the “C” in the cent 


sign represent? 
— MJ.R., USA 


A serpent? Lord have mercy, if Florian Cajori were still alive to 
hear such talk, it would just kill him. Professor Cajori dealt with 
this question definitively more than 60 years ago in A History of 
Mathematical Notations — not the ideal beach book, maybe, but 
one I heartily recommend nonetheless. The subject of the dollar 
sign was dear to Professor Cajori’s heart, and he could get quite 
indignant on the subject. As he tartly noted in his book, “About 
a dozen different theories [on the dollar sign’s origin] have been 
advanced by men of imaginative minds, but not one of these 
would-be historians permitted himself to be hampered by the 
underlying facts.” 

Among the deficient hypotheses are the following. 1) The 
dollar sign was originally the letters “U” and “S” superimposed. 
The idea here is that the original dollar sign had two vertical 
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SLUG SIGNORINO 


lines, not one. Popular though this idea is, there is zero 
documentary evidence for it. Furthermore, Robert Morris, the 
Revolutionary War financier and the first US official to use the 
dollar mark, made it with just a single stroke. 2) It’s a version of 
the letters “IHS,” the Greek abbreviation of the name Jesus. I 
trust no further comment is required. 3) It was originally a “P” 
combined with an 8. The dollar, you'll recall, is descended from 
the Spanish dollar, also known as the “piece of eight” because it 
consisted of eight reals. Plausible, but again no documentary 
evidence. 4) The sign was inspired by the Spanish “pillar dollar,” 
which on one side had two columns signifying the “pillars of 
Hercules” at Gibraltar. These were represented in the dollar sign 
by the two vertical lines, with the “S” being some sort of scroll 
wrapped around them. 

Well, so much for the tomfoolery — now to get serious. 
Professor Cajori contends that the dollar sign is an abbreviation 
for “pesos.” Bear in mind that the Spanish dollar, also known as 
the peso de 8 reales, was the principal coin in circulation in the 
US until 1794, when we began minting our own dollars. In 
handwriting, “pesos” was usually abbreviated lower-case “ps,” 
with “S” above and to the right of the “P” and with the hook on 
the latter written with one or two deep strokes. As time went on, 
the “P” and the “S” tended to get mashed together and the result 
was “$.” The dollar sign and the “PS” abbreviation were used 
interchangeably from around 1775 until the end of the century, 
after which the latter faded from view. Professor Cajori backs up 
his argument with examples from manuscript, and I’m prepared 
to declare the matter settled. 

As for the “C” in the cent sign, it seems safe to say it stands for 
“cent.” However, you can never be too careful in this business, 
so I’m continuing to research the question. If there are any 
further developments, you'll be the first to know. 


+ 


What is the right way to put toilet paper and paper towels on 
reise, 


t. ‘SoMatt comes out ve the top a oppened tout Rom 
+e ‘ander. Don’t ask me how [know this. Tjust knaw. 


Is there something you need te get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope otrany tapic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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TWINS ON TWINS 


Double double’s — 
toils and troubles... 


he got married last month, at the 

S we grew up in together. For 

§ =: beforehand, I wished I 
felt all the appropriate things: the 
excitement, the glee. The truth of the 
matter is that except for an objective kind 
of happiness (she’s great, the guy she 
married is great, it’s all great), I didn’t feel 
much at all, which struck me as strange. 
When my brother got married a few 
years ago, I really looked forward to the 
wedding, felt genuinely excited for him. I 
wasn't particularly close to him at the 
time, and I’m much closer to my sister. 
Why such detachment? 

A friend said I was being crazy. “You 
two are very different. You've gone in 
different directions. You're not as close as 
you used to be. Why should you have 
these big, powerful feelings?” 

My response was, “Because we're 
twins.” That's all I could say. 

* * . 

Twins. This is the stuff people always 
want to know about us: she’s older, by 
seven minutes. We're not identical. She is 
three inches taller and 10 pounds lighter 
than me, and has smaller facial features 
and different bone structure. She has 
long brown hair; mine is blondef, cut 
short. She wears no make-up and is 
pretty in an outdoors-y way; 1am more 
urban, more concerned with 
appearances. 

I was born just before midnight, so we 
almost had different birthdays (and we 
always thought that would have been 
enormously cool). We had the same 


birthday parties growing up but wer... » 


always got different cakes. Our parents, 
mercifully, never gave us cute, matching 
outfits. Or names. 

We are alike politically, not alike in 
lifestyle or profession. I smoke and drink, 
she doesn't. I like cities, she wants to 
settle somewhere rural. Sometimes the 
roles get reversed. Growing up, I was 
sure Id be a doctor (a psychiatrist); she 
was sure she'd be an artist. She just 
graduated from medical school, and 
plans to do her residency in child 
psychiatry; I’ve been writing since I got 
out of college. 

She’s this, I’m that, she’s that, I’m this. 
The comparisons drive you nuts. We got 
so sick of people asking us if we were 
identical (when we're clearly not) that we 
started answering, “We used to be. . . 
(pause for effect) . . . until the accident.” 

The comparing is especially relentless 
when you're small. People say, “Oh, 
you're the older one,” or “You're the one 
who plays the flute,” or “You're the one 
who rides horses.” I understand the 
compulsion to differentiate, but it’s 
confusing to a kid — you sit there and 
think: well, which one am I? Who am I? 
The lines get blurred. 

So you grow up wanting to be 
accepted on your own terms in a fierce 
way, and feeling hypersensitive to the 
way people measure you. This is my 
worst twin story: at a family dinner party 
about a year ago, a relative came up to 
my mother and me and said, “I hear two 
wonderful things about your daughter. I 
hear that she’s a very special person and 
that she’s in love.” Then she looked 
straight at me and said, “I mean the other 
one.” 

So one of the submerged feelings 
about this wedding must have been 
dread: though she didn’t do it, I was sure 
this same woman would come up to me 
and say, “Oh, you're the one nobody 
wants to marry.” 

ad iol * 

I had the strangest reaction when my 
sister told me she was engaged. It wasn’t 
surprising news — she'd been living with 
the guy for a long time; the relationship 
had been moving in that direction from 
the start. But hearing it as a reality threw 
me, called my own identity into question 
somehow. I thought, so she’s going to be 





On the wagon: the author (right — or is it left?) with her sister 


“the married one,” and I wonder: what 
does that make me?™> 

Twins, after all, compare themselves to 
each other relentlessly too: they set 
subconscious rules, decide who’s who, 
divvy up the pies of weakness and 
strength. She was the confident one, I 
was the shy one; she was the athletic one, 
I was the reader; she got math and 
science, I got English and history. And so 
on. 

There are important reasons for this. 
Shrinks have elaborate theories about 
twin psychology. They say things like, 
“Twins develop polarized identity 
characteristics in order to attain the kind 
of distinctiveness they need to develop a 
sense of identity.” They talk about 
“intensified issues around separation 
and individuation.” It’s simpler than that: 
twins grow up enormously closely. We 
were born together, nursed together, 
weaned together. We learned to walk 
and talk together. We spent our first day 
at kindergarten together, then graduated 
from high school together, then left 
home together to go to the same college. 
If you're that close for that long, you both 
have to go to great lengths to define 
yourselves as separate people. So you 
divide the emotional turf: if you're going 
to be like that, I'll be like this. 

But this can be problematic, too. For 
one thing, it gives you the feeling that 
you're really only half a person, 
equipped with half the resources and 
skills that “regular” people get. If she’s 
going to be the confident/outgoing/ 
athletic one, the logic goes, then I can’t 
have those qualities, too. It's warped 





thinking, but it’s there. It took me years 
to realize I didn’t have to see myself as a 
shy clod. 

For another thing, kids growing up 
aren’t always presented with a whole lot 
of viable options on how to “be,” role 
models and such. As.a rule, either you 
define yourself like the people around 
you — your family — or you don’t. And 
that decision may be even more loaded 
when you're a twin. I’m not sure why it 
worked out this way, but my sister 
adopted the family style and I resisted it. 
She used to go bird-watching and shell- 
collecting with my mother — her 
activities and ones that I disdained; I 
spent free time at friends’ houses instead. 
My folks have an isolated summer house 
on the beach where we spent vacations 
growing up — my sister loved it there; I 
felt caged, found the summers 
interminable. She adopted my mother’s 
natural looks, her passion for knitting. I 
took to make-up at age 12, gave up 
knitting after the second try, and 
established my passions in things like 
food and wine. She became a doctor like 
my father, I went into journalism. 

It wasn’t ever discussed, but this was 
all quite studied in a way, an early 
unwritten rule. 

And in some ways, it felt like her 
marriage was reinforcing the same 
divisions. Like many members of the 
family, she became a doctor and I didn’t. 
Like many members of the family, she 
married a doctor and I didn’t. So another 
lingering feeling was that of burden: I felt 
compelled to justify my own differences, 
which I've fought hard to establish, 





fought hard to see as strengths rather 
than failures. 
* * * 

“This must be such a strange time for 
you,” she kept saying before the 
wedding. “If you were getting married 
and I wasn’t, I'd be devastated.” 

Historically, when one of us has been 
up (happy, moving forward in life), the 
other has been down (depressed and 
stuck), and I think that’s part of what she 
was referring to when she said that: since 
she was taking this step forward, would I 
feel left behind, stuck in a weakened 
position? Would I feel like I was 
stagnating? 

On the surface, I didn’t see it that way, 
but I’m sure an old, stubborn part of me 
must have. Twins seem to establish a 
curious dance, growing in alternate 
spurts, one moving ahead while the 
other lags behind and vice versa. While I 
was finishing my honors thesis in 
college, she was taking a year off, 
foundering around and feeling miserable 
about herself. While she was applying to 
medical school, I was having a career 
crisis. Times I've been in love, her 
relationships have fallen apart and vice 
versa, that sort of thi 

There are reasons for this, too, not the 
least of which is that it allows you to 
manage competition. Experiencing the 
same victories (or defeats) would have 
meant comparing too many of the same 
emotional notes, so without really 
knowing it we established our own rules: 
excel in different areas, so the 
accomplishments of one twin won't 
belittle the successes of another; be 
needy at different times, so the stronger 
one can bolster the weak; take turns 
holding back and letting the other catch 
up. 

This dynamic probably made us both a 
little worried about the symbolism of her 
marriage, that it represented another step 
in this same dance — her turn to be 
happy, or adult, or whatever else a 
wedding implies. 

It was and it wasn’t. In one way, I 
resented the presence of this same old 
logic, the implicit assumption that if she 
had found a way to be happy, I should 
have found a way to be depressed. In 
another way, it all felt very familiar, and 
quite appropriate. Her day, her turn. 

* * * 

And then there was this feeling of loss. 

While my mother was pregnant, she 
was the only person who was sure she 
was having twins. She kept having 
dreams: the milkman delivering two 
bottles of milk instead of one; a pair of 
pink houses standing side by side. But all 
the way up to the delivery, the doctors 
said nope, it’s not twins. Even when they 
listened for heartbeats, they only heard 
one. 

My sister and I always attached great 
metaphorical significance to that — we 
were in sync. 

And for much of our lives, that was 
true. Sure, we fought, as hard as any 
siblings. But all twins I’ve known, 
including my sister and me, feel the bond 
is unique during the close times: the 
communication more effortless, the 
understanding more immediate and clear 
than it is with other siblings, other 
friends, even lovers. In our best times, we 
can finish each other's sentences, know 
what the other is going to say before they 
say it, talk with an ease and a lack of self- 
consciousness that’s rarely duplicated in 
other relationships. And yes, we've had 
our share of pseudo-telepathic episodes, 
picking up the telephone before it rings 
and finding the other on the line; 
dreaming that the other is in pain when, 
in fact, she is. 

Spouses of twins tell me that kind of 
closeness puts extra, sometimes difficult, 
demands on their marriages: twins 
See TWINS, page 12 














TWINS ON TWINS 


The doppelganger’ 
li here........ 





‘4 4 ut you don’t look alike!” 
a That's the first thing people 
say when my brother, 


Timothy, and I tell them we're identical 
twins. Indeed we don’t. He’s two and a 
half inches taller than I am and about 40 
pounds heavier. And he has a beard. If 
you look a little closer, you'll discover 
that our eyes diverge: same colors 
(brown and gray), different patterns. 
Then there’s my missing tooth. Timothy 
has all his permanent teeth. One of mine 
never formed. I keep thinking he must be 
responsible, though I can’t begin to 
explain how. 

Of course, identical twins are supposed 
to be identical — that’s the fun. People 
can’t tell them apart. The confusing 
effects can be as frivolous as those 
created by Hayley Mills or Patty Duke or 
the Bobbsey Twins; or they can be as 
grave as those suffered by Louis.and 
Philippe in The Man in the Iron Mask, or 
honorary identical twins Roderick and 
Madeline in “The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” Whatever, there‘s something 
about identical twins that seduces the 
imagination. It’s better than having an 
imaginary playmate, or even a 
doppelganger. If you have an identical 
twin, you‘re not alone in the world. 

Timothy and I don’t fool anyone now 
(people scarcely believe were related), 
but we used to. Teachers mixed us up if 
we weren't standing right next to each 
other. Once while visiting him.in college, 
I substituted for himinaLatinedass 1: | 
Even now, when the family. brings out 
the home movies my father took back 
then, if we're not both in the frame, 
doubts arise. “There’s Tim!” “That's not 
me, it’s Jeff!’ Our parents tried to help 
everyone out (including themselves?) by 
dressing us in complementary colors: 
blue for me, brown for him. To this day, 
they're apt to look one of us straight in 
the eye and call him by the wrong name. 

Dressing alike and fooling people and 
being fussed over and made to feel 
special are among the benefits of being a 
twin. But there are drawbacks, too. When 
you wear the same clothes, people get 
the idea you're two halves of one person. 
They treat you as a unit — “Where are 
the Gantzes?” It’s expected that you'll go 
everywhere together, that you'll have the 
same feelings, that your interests will be, 
well, identical. You seem to get one share 
of everything to divide between you. I 
still remember how high-school 
classmate Willie Morgan would say, 
“Gantzes, one of you will be first, one of 
you will come out on top, only one of 
you; and I predict it will be. . .” (the 
prediction would change depending on 
Willie’s mood at the moment). As if 
Timothy and I were doomed to fight over 
a single life. 

Eventually you get over that. You go to 
different colleges, different graduate 
schools. You choose different fields — 
Classics for Timothy, English and Celtic 
for me. He gets married; you don’t. He 
lands a teaching position; you wind up 
working for a newspaper. The two of you 
discover that instead of one special life, 
you have two ordinary ones. 

But the relationship is never ordinary. 
The second thing people always ask is 
“Are you closer than other siblings?” 
And | always answer, “We never had any 
other siblings, so I don’t know.” Yet I 
suspect the answer is yes. You're almost 
too close; like Roderick and Madeline 
Usher, you're tempted to shut out the rest 
of the world. Timothy and I share the 
same passion for English football and 
Italian food (occasionally the other way 
round) and Parsifal. We talk to cats in the 
same way. It doesn’t matter that we 
never finish each other's sentences, or 
that I don’t know what he’s thinking at 
this moment. The sensibility is there. 
When you listen to your twin, you can 
hear yourself. 


Hearth to hearth: 


?) with twin and cat 


And that spoils you for other people. 
You want the same close, special 
relationship you have with your twin, 
but you haven't learned how to work for 
such relationships. You're so much alike; 
other people are so . . . different. You 
discover that you have to give a great 
deal more; you have to sacrifice and 
make accommodations. Even then, 
you're likely to get less. That's hard to 
accept. And it must be even harder for 
those who marry twins. No matter how 
they try, there’s always this person who 
seems closer than they'll ever be. 

There's a good side to all this, and it 
outweighs the bad. Being a twin enables 
— compels — you to learn that it’s 
possible to be yourself in the presence of 
another person. You learn because you 
have no choice — you're with your twin 
constantly, there's no place to hide. But if 
you’re lucky, you realize you can apply 
that experience to the other people in 
your life. You see not only the giving that 
you must do, but what it will bring you in 
the end. To be a twin is to know just how 

close two persons can be. 0 
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by Timothy M. Gower 


ne day not long ago, I was seated 
oO at my desk, trying to concentrate. 

I was proofreading a financial ad 
that was to appear in a large newspaper 
with nationwide circulation. In 
performing such a task, it is essential to 
clear one’s mind of any information save 
for what can be picked up through the 
eyes. In this way, you seem to “hear” 
what you are seeing. 

But as I sat behind the five-foot 
partitions that make up my workstation, 
this is what my mind “heard”: “Our new 
fund is a diversified portfolio of money- 
market instruments, so my legs were up 
in the stirrups and the bastard was 
cracking jokes. For more complete 
information, including management fees, 
expenses, and the coldest hands you 
have ever felt in your life, visit one of our 
local offices. Yields are not guaranteed, 
and then he leaves the goddamned door 
open. Call us today!” 

Try as I might, I could not stop my co- 
worker's idle chatter from fusing with the 
ad’s dry investment babble. But I 
plodded on just the same. You get used to 
compromise when you work in a cubicle. 

If you are one of the approximately 65 
million Americans who works in an 
office, there’s a very good chance you 
know just what I'm talking about. A 
recent Lou Harris survey found that of 
1000 office workers polled, 31 percent 





| worked in cubicles, And that figure is 


likely to grow much higher, rapidly, The 
US Department of Labor estimates that 
our white-collar workforce will continue 
to&\kpand over the next decade, 
particularly in the high-technology 
industry. There will be 75 percent more 
computer analysts and 70 percent more 
computer programmers. Electrical/ 
electronic engineers will increase 47 
percent. Non-high-tech-related fields 
will also grow, though at a less dramatic 
pace. 

As the number of people working in 
offices soars, a question arises: where are 
we going to put them all? There can be 
little doubt that the answer, to a great © 
extent, is in even more cubicles. 

Whether cubicles really are such a 
great idea depends, literally, on where 
you sit. Regardless of the cubicle’s 
configuration — from a mini-office, 
sealed on four sides by full-height 
partitions, to a single desk encased on the 
front and sides by panels — in many 
ways it is the modern office. But it wasn’t 
always that way. Until the second half of 
this century, working in an office was 
simple: you either had a private enclosed 
room or you didn’t. Most offices were 
laid out “bullpen”-style, with desks in 
long rows bordered by offices with doors 
and windows. The inspiration for this 
design was the assembly line, with 





paperwork as the end product. 
Unfortunately, like any factory, offices 
were noisy, intrusive places. 

But in the early 1960s, American office- 
furniture manufacturers began to take 
note of a pair of German business- 
management consultants who had 
developed a system of office design they 
called burolandschatt, or “office 
landscape.” The concept of 
burolandschaft was simple: unite rank- 
and-file workers and management in one 
large room, with individual work areas 
demarcated by free-standing panels. The 
result would be a democratized office, 
permitting greater privacy, reducing 
noise levels, and increasing productivity. 

By the late 1960s, several US 
manufacturers were developing their 
own versions of the landscaped office. In 
1968 the office-furniture manufacturer 
Herman Miller, Inc., introduced its 
Action Office system, generally regarded 
as the first mass-produced integrated- 
workstation environment in the US. By 
the mid ‘70s, more and more office 
workers of the Me Generation were 
rejecting the group ethic and staking out 
their own parcel of the office carpet. And 
when the personal computer became a 
standard business tool, the cubicle, with 
its hollow panels (great for stashing away 
unsightly cables) and sleek space-age 
look, was the ideal home for the new 





smart machine. 

Still, for the concept of the landscaped 
office to take off, there had to be an 
incentive for a corporation to set up 
cubicles instead of building private 
offices and to erect dividers around 
workers where none had stood before. 
That incentive, not surprisingly, was and 
remains the chance to save money. 

According to Brenda Stanfield, an 
associate architect and interior designer 
at the Architects Collaborative, in 
Cambridge, a company would have to 
pay $1570 for a single 10-foot-by-10-foot 
private office. That price includes a rather 
modest list of amenities: a door, painted 
walls, but no window. Total cost fora 
block of 10 offices: $15,700. The total cost 
for the same number of 10-by-10 cubicles 
would be less than $15,000. 

But it’s after their installation that 
cubicles really begin to display their cost- 
effectiveness. First, a cubicle is portable, a 
quality that makes it ideal for the modern 
office. Another major selling point for 
the cubicle is that it saves space. Storage 
bins can be hung from the panels, 
allowing the use of vertical space that in 
a bullpen-style office would be wasted. 
Furthermore, it’s safe to say that the 
average cubicle is smaller than the 
average office. A work space laid out 
with cubicles is also easier to heat and 
cool than one with individual offices. 

But the most compelling reason for a 
bottom-line-conscious company to opt 
for cubicles over private offices comes at 
tax time. As far as the IRS is concerned, a 
private office with plaster walls is 
considered real estate and depreciates at 
the same annual rate over a period of 
31% years. But movable partitions are 
categorized as furniture, qualifying them 
for accelerated depreciation. Mike Golub, 
a certified public accountant and a tax 
manager with the Boston firm of Coopers 
& Lybrand, explains that furniture 
— over a period of either five or 
seven years, and also permits high 
deductions early on. Soa company 
choosing cubicles can write off about 14 
percent of the system's cost after one 
year. Following the second year, the 
allowable deduction is 25 percent, or a 
write-off of approximately $3750. The tax 
a , then,.is substantial and 
immediate, as oppesed to small and 
spread out. 

It’s not hard to see, then, why 
company accountants love cubicles, 
whether they work in them or not. But 
what about the employee, who was 
supposed to be the beneficiary of the 
new workstation in the first place? Did 
the workplace become democratized? 
Has the cubicle really addressed the 
noise and privacy problems it set out to 
cure? Has productivity improved? 

The use of cubicles allows 
management to create an office society 
with finer class distinctions than were 
possible in a bullpen-style office. 
Whereas before there existed a simple 
“us versus them” tension — those with 
individual offices versus those without 
— the landscaped environment permits 
the allotment of status in subtle 
increments. 

Take, for example, the height of your 
workstation. “Panels 53 inches high 
provide seated privacy,” a Steelcase 
brochure points out. “The 61 inch and 65 
inch heights afford standing privacy. 75 
inch panels are used . . . to denote higher 
status levels.” Could there be any clearer 
indication of an inter-office caste system? 
An employee who deserves only “seated 
privacy” is one who must necessarily be 
monitored by a standing supervisor. A 
promotion, however, could bring one the 
privilege of standing up in secret — 
provided you're no taller than 5-5. 

Furthermore, a manager wishing to 
elevate the status of a given employee 
can do so easily. I spoke with an up-and- 
coming account executive about his 
cubicle. “I love it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
got a window!” After a prosperous first 
year with AT&T, the young AE was 
moved from his small work space in the 
middle of a large room to a cube twice the 
size, complete with a clear plastic 
porthole, allowing natural light from a 
nearby window to pass through. Less 
successful co-workers who've been with 
the company longer than he now kid him 
about his perks, but the AE senses envy. 
“They joke, but I can tell they’re jealous,” 
he says. 

The point is, the manager in a systems- 
based office not only gets to lay out the 
“neighborhood” (industry slang for a 
cluster of cubicles) but also decides who 
gets the biggest and best yard. And since 
See CUBICLES, page 12 
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Naked city 
The sarong 
remains 
the same 


Everythin 


we wanted 


to know about 
Mark Morris but were 


afraid to ask 


by Mimi Coucher 


ast week, [ had the 
supreme good fortune to 
see Mark Morris and the 
Monnaie Dance Group perform 
Dido and Aeneas at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre. As you've 
probably heard by now, the show 
was exquisite, but this night was 
particularly special because it 
was a dress rehearsal, and Mark 
himself came out after the per- 
formance to field questions from 
the small audience. We were 
thrilled, terrified, and tongue- 
tied. What do you ask a beer- 
slugging guy who, minutes 
before, was a dying goddess? I 
mean, c'mon, we were still daub- 
ing our tear-streaked faces. The 
session was friendly and polite, 
but nobody could think of any 
really good questions until it was 
too late. I myself was in the car 
and halfway home before my 
mind stopped trying to punish 
the Evil Sorceress and bring 
righteous Dido back from: the 
dead; suddenly, I was internally 
flooded with provocative ques- 
tions that I meant to ask Mark 
Morris. 
Yes, | know — he’s probably 
back in Belgium by now. But if I 


ever happen to see Mark Morris 
again, here’s what I want to 
know: 

1) Did anyone ever tell you that 
you look a little bit like Tiny Tim? 

2) You say you chose to dance 
the part of Dido because it was 
“the best role,” but I suspect it 
was because you have the perfect 
hairline for a goddess. Am I right? 

3) I noticed that some of the 
choreography was punctuated by 
American Sign Language. Didn’t 
I see one of your dancers sign 

“get coffee’? 

4) Michelangelo’ s female fig- 
ures have massive, manly bodies 
like yours; their breasts look 
stuck on, almost an afterthought. 
In homage to Renaissance 
anatomy, would you ever con- 
sider stuffing? 

5) Was that duct tape holding 
up the backdrop? 

6) An interview in your press 
kit says that all your dancers 
were. required» to--paint . their 
fingernails and dye their hair 
black in order to perform Dido 
and Aeneas. So who was the 
blonde in the back row? 

7) Can I have your sarong 


when you're finished with it? O The perfect hairline Se a goddess? 


LOIS GREENFIELD 
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New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 





Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 


* Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
¢ Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
* Join in worldwide conferences. 
e Play challenging interactive games. 
¢ Make discount travel arrangements. 
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WGBH and WCRB. 
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See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. 
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4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
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to your Sunday 
with 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 
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What gets in the way 
of clear thinking’ 
See page 61 
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Can aches and pains 


How can you increase 


your potential for 


success! 
See page 9/ 


One of the most stimulat- 
ing and challenging books 
ever written, DIANETICS 
will give you a new look at 
your life and your 
potentials. 


DIANETICS contains 
discoveries about the 
mind that have been 
compared to the discov- 
ery of the wheel or fire. 


Millions have read 
DIANETICS and use 
its principles to live 
happier and more 
confident lives. 


Buy it, Read it, Use it. 


Buy it at 
Cuucds 


your COMPLETE bookstore 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Restaurants 
Gruber’s 


Pick a deli 


229 Commercial Street rear, Provincetown West End, (508) 487-0765. 
Open Thursday through Monday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Up one step from street level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


o review Provincetown 
restaurants, you really 
have to redo the lot each 
June, because this year’s staff is 
not necessarily as good as last 
year's staff. Indeed, this year's 
concept is not necessarily as good 
as last year’s concept. That, how- 
ever, is the fun of it. The fad 
madness of this particular resort 
is such an amusing contrast to 
conservative Boston that we are 
often delighted to let novelty 
replace quality for a while. 
Gruber’s has a two-way pitch: 
“Remember that great little bistro 
you found in Paris? That café in 
San Francisco with prices that left 
enough for wine? That's what's 
going on at Gruber’s this year. 
Chef Howard Gruber, former 
owner of Front Street, has moved 
to — ‘Howard's hideaway.’ ” 
Front Street, which is directly 
across the road, was for some 
time the best source of ex- 
perimental cuisine in Province- 
town. Its prevailing idea was that 
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fancy, creative, gourmet dinners 
could be had at moderate prices. 
This was sort of true, to the extent 
of two or three specials per night, 
but much of the best current 
cooking in Gruber’s new place is 
hidden in the ordinary deli and 
comfort-food parts of the menu. 

For example, the best of our 
appetizers was homemade 
borscht ($2.50). To the, basic cold, 
sweet beet soup, Gruber adds 
yogurt, chopped cucumber, and 
red pepper, getting an effect 
somewhere between borscht and 
gazpacho. Garnished with a 
chive flower, this is a spring soup 
with summer flavor. 

Matzah-ball noodle soup 
($3.25) is also an improved read- 
ing of a traditional deli item, the 
fresh-tasting broth making the 
difference. Rounding out the 
bowl are the customary carrots, 
matzah ball, and noodles; my 
mom used onions, too, but this is 
just fine. 

Caesar salad ($4.75) is pretty 
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good. The dressing has enough 
garlic and anchovy, and the crou- 
tons are either homemade or well 
bought. The salad isn’t made at 
tableside, but it is a healthy-sized 
bowl of ripped-up romaine, as it 
should be. The bread basket, by 
the way, is all deli: rye, pumper- 
nickel, and garlicky bagel chips. 

My favorite of the dinners was 
a simple turkey dinner ($8.95). 
Admittedly, I will render homage 
to anyone who mashes fresh 
potatoes in today’s instant-every- 
thing world, and Gruber wins 
more points by adding yogurt 
and a hint of nutmeg to his. But I 
also love turkey out of season, 
and this is a large selection of 
white and dark meat in a gravy 
with real flavor. Carrots and 
broccoli, both fresh, are the 
vegetables. 

On the down side, the bacon 
cheeseburger ($3.75) failed be- 
cause the beef (an immense 
patty) didn’t taste fresh enough. 
A pity because the trimmings — 
bulky roll, red onion, meaty 
bacon — were generally ex- 
cellent, and the price is right. 

Of the two fancy dinners, I was 
more impressed with the trout 
($11.95). Now, it is odd to sit ona 
dock in Provincetown eating 
freshwater fish, but if that’s what 
you're going to do, it might as 
well be a rainbow trout sautéed 
just right. Gruber shows some of 
the old stuff here, boning out the 
trout completely and then folding 
it back up to look like a whole 
fish, unboned. Very attractive, 
even served on a glass flounder 
plate four sizes too big, kind of 
like the big suit David Byrne 
wears in Stop Making Sense. Lost 


around the platter are three 
boiled new potatoes, six woody 
stalks of asparagus, and garnish 
of an orange slice and another 
chive flower, with some fresh 
dill. This all has a Harvard Square 
amateurishness about it that is 
only dispelled with another but- 
tery mouthful of trout. Some of 
the butteriness is good cooking; 
some of it is just butter, as the 
sauce is a choice of hazelnut 
butter and lemon-caper butter. 
Take the lemon, since the hazel- 
nut doesn’t flavor the fish and 
leaves a useless residue of nuts 
on the trout skin. 

Indonesian skewered shrimp 
($12.95) has that old Front Street 
sound, but the dish is entirely 
pedestrian: five jumbo-jet 
shrimp, still in the shell (though 
split cleverly on both sides) on a 
skewer. They too come on the 
giant flounder plate, so even 
these mammoth shrimp look 
small. There’s nothing In- 
donesian about the shrimp, ex- 
cept some hot pepper in the 
salad-dressing-like sauce on the 
side. Last year we were calling it 
“Cajun.” More hot pepper had 
been basted onto a skewer of 
grilled pineapple and vegetables, 
making them surprising to eat, 
but not any better. Nice-looking 
grillwork on the vegetables and 
the shrimp, but the shrimp had a 
mealy texture. It might be. that the 
chef did something foolish with 
flour in the alleged marinade, but 
it’s more likely that there is some 
giant-shrimp infection related to 
the organism that sometimes 
turns large lobsters mushy. It’s 
harmless, but off-putting. 

Gruber’s has several desserts. 
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In any place billed as a deli, you 
know that chocolate will be 
respected, and this one has both a 
heavy mousse cake as well as a 
plate of ice-cream-filled bon- 
bons that has to be rated a best 
buy at $1.25. We have come a 
long way from Eskimo pies here. 
These bon-bons are heavy dark- 
chocolate candies filled with ice 
creams in flavors that effectively 
mimic the cream fillings of ex- 
pensive chocolates. 

A chocolate-chip cookie (75 
cents) is homemade and still 
slightly soft. It won’t panic Mrs. 
Fields, but it’s a good cookie and 
well-priced. “Mile-high apple 
pie” ($3) is between two and 
three inches high, and was over- 
refrigerated, which killed the 
crust but did no harm to the 
spicy, tart apple filling or the real 
whipped cream on the side. 

Service is informal but good, 
and decor is informal and very 
good. The color scheme is yellow, 
and the tablecloths are heavy 
vinyl (after all, Gruber’s is by day 
a real deli); but there are also 
fresh flowers, framed prints on 
the walls, and a feeling of sum- 
mer vacation, mildly upscale. The 
customers of an early Saturday 
night in June seemed all to know 
the owner, who came out to chat 
and collect some kisses and hugs. 
Figuratively, I'll give him a hug 
for good, even imaginative deli 
food, along with a strong sugges- 
tion to work only with local 
seafood in the future. 

By the way, Gruber’s isn’t hard 
to find. It’s right opposite Front 
Street, and next to the marine 
store, and halfway back to the 
Old Reliable Fish House. a) 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
“ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or fried in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 

Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 
food that resembles themselves: inexperi- 
enced, well-meaning, dressed fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the South End 
grills. (3/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20 





At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The 
basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, as when “seafood posole” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. Also, a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight); Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. (brunch) and 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cocking. So far it’s the tapas (bar snacks) that 
capture the tone and savor of the original; the 
entrees are merely generous. The obvious and 
approved solution is to make a meal of tapas, 
the original “grazing” food, from slices of 
potato omelette to meatballs in sauce to 
garlicky potato salad and exquisite tripe with 
chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you can 
afford to experiment with food-sherry com- 
binations. It's somewhat noisy here: not 
inappropriate for a tapas bar. Bring loud 
friends. (5/89) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac) 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 

open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 
hope it starts a wave. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and pork, but there's 
also an outstanding salt-and-pepper squid 
and seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 


some specialties such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pork pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 

Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Park Square (at 
the Heritage on the Garden), Boston, 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
p-m. and 5:30. p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. The 
whole thing inside walls of mirrors. No, it’s 
not Palm Beach, or even Turin — what you 
see is how an upscale trattoria looks where 
Pastavino began: France. | tell you, those 
French know how to pick Italian restaurants. 
(4/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Vietnamese restaurants are taking over the 

Combat Zone with delicious, inexpensive 
soup. Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you can 
drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner without 
touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, the 
North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfying as 
the Jewish chicken soup, and action-packed 
with dippable beef slices (there's an exotic 
selection of dips and condiments on each 
table) and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East Boston, 
567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. ; 

Old-fashioned small Italian restaurant, the 

kind you can’t much find in town anymore, 
but open and thriving in East Boston. Cheap 
and tasty. Corners have been cut, but not on 
the long-simmered red sauce and the home- 
made pasta dishes. Go early and often to the 
grated-cheese shaker. Informal decor but 
dress up for a middle-class night out on 
Friday and Saturday. (4/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn't be necessary. (4/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 


sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 
atmosphere or decor, so bring your own 
gloom. (2/89) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street level; 
one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

"s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips’ 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
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$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 

3, 120.South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway. West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beet, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grilli and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


CHINESE 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m:-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 

made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 

















Ave., Union . Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, gut-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central . Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 
Taj Mahal India, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m.; Sun. 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu, 123 Stuart St., Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10;30 p:m.; Fri.and 
Sat. 14:30-a.m,-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Pull-bar. Access two steps up 
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up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good Northern Italian food 
in a converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
Steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/88) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton Corner, 
332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you can 
dine copiously, cheaply, and well on Sicilian 
grilled tomato salad, fried squid, gourmet 
pizza, and six shapes of al dente pasta in a 
variety of sauces. Don’t miss the grilled 
shrimp and vegetables and the cannoli tinged 
with anise. Huge and sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Sterting’s Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m.,” 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as 
preceding, but lunch and dinner only.) All 
credit cards. Full bar. Validated parking. 
(Medici’s) $15-21. 

Medici’s is an undiscovered fine Italian 
restaurant. Sterling’s Café is a bar with good 
but bland food, except where it grabs things 
from Medici’s kitchen. More business and 
better desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia St., 
Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian r:staurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and 
delicious. (12/88) 

El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), and 
liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
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Ruth’s Kitchen 





GOOD EATS, CHEAP 


Ruth Kagan of Ruth’s Kitchen 





some quarters). 


venue. 


phone number is 734-9810. 





traditional Jewish food has got to be ... Chinese food. 
Ruth’s Kitchen combines the best of all worlds to create 
a real culinary delight — kosher, pan-Oriental takeout. 

We're not sure which of these features will draw the hungry to 
this sparklingly clean and white niche on Brookline’s busy 
Harvard Street; probably some combination of the three. (The 
restaurant is certified “glatt kosher,” satisfying the strictest 
religious standards.) And the food is not only cheap, it’s 

~_consistently good (if slightly greasy, which may count as a plus in 


4 fter chicken soup and matzah balls, the most beloved 


We ordered a dozen different items and asked for them to be 
heated, which was somehow not accomplished. Most items 
should be well heated to taste their best, but we found several 
that suited our fancy. The Chicken Fingers (40 cents apiece) were 
my favorite — two-bite-size morsels of white meat in a fried 
covering. Moist and tender, a bunch of them would be perfect for 
lunch or a late-night snack. Chung’s Delight ($4.99 a pound) is a 
flavorful sweet-and-sour dish that contains carrots, green 
pepper, cabbage, onion, Chinese mushrooms, and generous 
slabs of tofu, all in a spicy tomato-based sauce. Chop Che ($5.19 
a pound) is bland but satisfying cellophane noodles with about 
the Same vegetables — carrots, mushrooms, celery, steamed to 
retain their crunchiness. My companion was pleased with his egg 
roll (99 cents). It was a little greasy, but a vegetarian egg roll is a 
rare find, It’s enough to make us permanent fans of this takeout 


In this day of global awareness, it’s appropriate that at Ruth’s 
Kitchen, sweet-and-sour meatballs ($5.99 a pound), Southern 
fried chicken ($4.99 a pound), macaroni salad ($1.89 a pound), 
and potato salad ($1.39 a pound) are lined up on the glass- 
covered counter alongside tempura broccoli. Of these more-’ 
familiar dishes, we tried the potato salad, which suffered the 
usual failing of too much mayo. 

Co-owner Ruth Kagan, herself an orthodox Jew, owns a similar 
eating establishment in Worcester. This venture, in operation 
since late March, is an attempt to bring the appeal of kosher 
Oriental takeout to a more urban setting. The place was not as 
crowded as we would have expected on our Sunday-evening 
visit (we thought everyone went for takeout on Sunday nights), 
but in the city perhaps the hectic weekdays are busier for 
portable gastronomic treats. We know where we're going next 
time we don’t want to cook after work. 

Ruth’s Kitchen is at 401 Harvard Street, in Brookline. It is open 
Sunday through Wednesday from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Thursday 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Friday from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. The 


— Ketura Persellin 
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11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 (ac). 
According to our reviewer, “quite the best 
food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen does well with 
dishes like the medley of three fish in three 
sauces. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes to nautical proprietorship, with old 
maps, ship models, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Mark: , Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 
Despite the name, a rather fancy French 


restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive paté 
on garlicked crouton, two kinds of onion 
soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a veal chop 
likewise. (1/88) 

Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel press- 
ured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy soups 
or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of roast 
duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar-sounding 
Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing array of 
desserts. (11/88) 

Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 





Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restaurant 
in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the ventila- 
tion is excellent). Bizarre presentation of cello- 
wrapped raw meat and a dying giant lobster. 
And despite it all, a custom-aged porterhouse 
steak of unimaginable flavor and tenderness. 
(9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 








> a.m.; Fri, and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 


a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average quasi- 

Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A good 
value when the food is good, as on the fresh 
fried tortillas and salsa (complimentary), the 
Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the batter), and 
the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston, 
236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access to 
outdoor café tables only. $12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a kitchen 
that grills and sauces well, doesn’t overdo 
anything, but dotes on cream. Capitalize on 
that prejudice when you get to desserts: a 
don’t miss mousse and créme brilée. Dress 
for a white room that will show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. Visa, 
MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to the 

fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer writes. 
“Food with a verve at a price that doesn’t set 
fire to the wallet.” Does well even with weird 
ideas like lobster quesadillas. Garlic a favorite 
spice. Only 12 tables, yet some elegance; you 
may want to dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the castle,” 
Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. Lunch 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Mon.- 
Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well,-but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston Park 
Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. noon-3 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with madly 
eclectic, witty food from Peking duck to 
venison goulash. There’s respect for hearty 
peasant flavors elegantly finished. Soul starts 
with the bread basket, continues with soup. 
Menu changes seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby 
squid:soup,” country salad, rabbit and pan- 
cetta cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South Boston, 
and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, with an 
outstanding spread of $3 desserts. Better 
sauces than most, especially the mussels in 
garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, and the 
lime mayonnaise that accompanies the fish 
cakes. This one is a check-rated “best buy.” 
(11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. (Hamp- 
shire St. between Portland and Broadway), 
Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. and Tues. 7 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet cafeteria. 
At lunch, soups are swell, as are chicken livers 
with onions and “seven jewel turkey salad.” 
Dinner entrees are served with salad and a 
world-class side of pasta. The pasta entree is 
equally good. One of the best pecan pies 
north of Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon-11 
p-m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces are 
somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, using 
the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30-10 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 
port from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish or 
beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 








Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer or 
saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and tem- 
pura all checked out very good, not great, and 
somewhat expensive. Fine service. Wear your 
sharp socks and reserve the tatami tables. 
(1/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, DC, 
CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that open- 
ed with slightly discounted prices. Specialities 
are sushi and one-pot soups, hedged with all 
the familiar dishes. Reliably good without 
showing off, and already crowded with 
Boston's wide variety of Japanese-food fiends. 
(9/88) 








Boston Lobster House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Access up one 
step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lobster 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood dishes, 
a few meat entrees, and a lengthy wine list. 
The owners and chefs are Chinese-American, 
so most of the lobster variations are Asian. 
Prices are very reasonable for the quality of 
ingredients and the atmosphere. A lot of 
romance for the money and a terrific new 
answer to “Where do I go for a good lobster?” 
(9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. Good, 
generous fried-seafood platters, with calamari 
and clams the most outstanding. Good 
blackened tuna and some of the cheapest 
lobsters in town. (12/88) 

Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places special- 
izing in outstanding squid dishes. Fried 
calamari still superb; joined here by whiting 
soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from a live tank. 
(1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine trio of 
grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion pancakes, 
bluefish orjental. Good service, but loud, 
smoky, and uncomfortable location. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai res- 

taurant in a Harvard Square basement. Two 
nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. But 
several pluses: a tasty seafood combination in 
a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef with basil 
leaves and chili, a toothsome tod man koong 
appetizer, and a delicious fried honey banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 
summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are all 
on the same menu. Try the crab-and-shrimp 
soup with “glass rice” noodles. Blackboard 
specials of spiced fried squid and chicken 
curry are both recommended. (1/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with dazzl- 

ing food and decor. Don’t miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possible), 
Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal noodle 
soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay broiled 
scallops. Solid versions of pad thai and sate, 
and a homy, sweet coconut milk and banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up three steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 

English). From noodle soups and rice plates to 
elaborate table-cooked fondues. Wonderful 
flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit cards; 
personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who rescued 
six American consular employees during the 
Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 














The Hot and Sour Line 
If you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoe- 
nix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215. 
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INDIA TEA & SPICE at » AC. 


* BASHMATI RICE 
* PAPADAM 


232-7175 
Ave. * Boston 
rs/7 days a week 
730-8105 ‘Tues.-Frilpm.-7pm. 453 Common St. 
Sat. 10 a.m. -6 p.m. Belmont. MA 
Sun. 1 p.m. -6 p.m. 484-3737 
Wholesale & Retail 





Eat In - Take-out 

















Bangkok House 
Fine Thai Cuisine 


The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 
Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 


Convenient to public transportation, centrally located in 


Harvard Square 
50 J.F.K. St., Cambridge 547-6666 




















“.. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


SiamGardcn 
Siamese Kitchen 

LUNCH 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


Sauteed Dishes Starti * 3595 
Fri. & Sat.- Prine Rik $9. 








(aa 


900 Beacon St., Boston 
WE DELIVER 
247-3666 
7 days 
5:30 p.m. - 10:50 p.m. 





Daily Specials Diner 7 dope 
ner 
TIPS & PIZZA ie 1:30 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 


























45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


354-1718 














GOLDEN PA L 
"Best Dim Sum ind 


‘One of the Top SaBes "% 
Restaurants’; -Bos ostniMa iz; caw sn 
Dim Sum sé ed\ \daily - . } 
from 9-3 a apd up 
Peking Duck and Segfp 
Dinner, ideal meee « 


HONG KONG 
INE 


{ the newest restaurant in 

ee inatowh},Tasty but not pricey. 
we Rp 

gum ¥ 1 


r/mr @ 


D and up. 
Duck $12.00 
bking Style $6.50 


4Wshrim % uan Style $7.95 
: 4 r Squid $6.25 


50am - 1 1pm daily 
27-@2 Beach Street 
Boston; MA 02111 
(617)451-2006 
451-2647 


Open 9am - Ma 0 
14-20 Tyle€ S 
Boston, MA @ 
(617) 4235-4: 
423-4559 
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jp Homemade Chicken Pot Pie 





GUESS 
WHAT’S 
BO ie 

FOR 
DINNER? 


Including: 
> Marinated Rotisserie Chicken 


Boston Chicken 
announces 
Take-Home Cooking 


_ featuring 


29 Miorinated 
Rotisserie Chicken 


> Soup of the Day ee 
> Fresh Hot Vegetables Vv 
> Cold Salads ( , a 
» Fresh Baked Goods 

PORTER SQUARE ARCADE STON 
One Porter Square . 
Cambridge, MA 

Chicken Hotline: 864-8686 


50% OFFI 


4 





TAKE HOME COOKING 


4 50%OFF, 
CHICKEN! 


Vé 
Awe CHICKEN ! CF Por PIE; 
aa az. anv size 


i 
'(—= 
Please present coupon before # Please present coupon before 
ordering. Not tobe used with g ordering. Not to be used with 
other coupons or offers. Good at other coupons or offers. Good at ! 
Porter Square, Cambridge. i } 


Porter Square, Cambridge. 
I 








BOSTONS' GREAT 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian Lounge 


featuring Panavision wide screen T : 


ALL major sporting events ! 

Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out | 

= Deliver all day! - 536-0420 (: 

S North End cnvd Wetertont neighborhood phi Alston * 
Brigbhton and parts of Brookline 

109 BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 


VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST, 
NEAR ahentaae 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) 








Your tickets 
to the best seats 
In town! 
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Twins 


Continued from page 4 

expect a kind of intimacy in 
relationships. that may not be 
familiar, or so much of a given, 
for the non-twin. That's certainly 
been the case for both of us in 
past relationships with men: the 
demand for intensity and the 
wish for a kind of extra-strength 
closeness, one that borders on 
fusion, are almost abnormally 
strong. And problematic: we both 
ended up disappointed a lot. 

But then again, we had a 
mitigating factor on our side: 
when relationships crumbled, we 
always had each other to fall 
back on. 

I don’t blame her wedding, but 


. some of that’s changed; distance 


has crept in. My friend is right in 
ways: perhaps in testimony to the 
success of our efforts to separate, 
we have grown increasingly dif- 
ferent, farther apart. On an objec- 
tive level — as we’ve become 
more deeply entrenched in our 
own lives and work and separate 
relationships — we have less in 
common; on murkier levels, we 
look at each other these days and 
see unfamiliar things: fresh out of 
medical school, her language is 
peppered with jargon I don’t 
understand; her lifestyle — large- 
ly oriented toward catching up on 
lost sleep — seems foreign to me. 
That’s not unusual, but it adds 
undercurrents of strain to our 
conversations, and defensiveness 
and disdain: to completely accept 
the differences, | think, would be 
to acknowledge the loss of that 
person we both carried around 
inside for so long, our other half. 

And I suppose her marriage 
will advance that process, which 
is where the sadness comes in. 
She and her husband plan to stay 
in Boston for a year, then spend a 
year travelling, then move, may- 
be to North Carolina or the 
Midwest. Her focus will be on 
this new life: her marriage, her 
career, probably kids not long 
from now. In that light, the 
wedding seemed less like a for- 
mal rite for them than a formal 
transition for us: though we’ve 
been moving in different direc- 
tions for some time, this was the 
first conscious step away from a 
more closely shared path. O 


-' Cubicles 


Continued from page 6 

most landscaped offices still fea- 
ture at least a few private offices 
for executives, the ideal of a 
democratized office has never 
been fully realized. 

Since a cluster of cubicles is 
packed tighter than any row of 
triple-deckers in Somerville, 
next-door neighbors in such an 
office must necessarily tolerate 
one another's noises. Even a 
modestly loud speaking voice, for 
example, easily carries over the 
partition and imto an adjoining 
cubicle. The same goes for 
chronic pencil-tapping or whis- 
tling, or any noisy office equip- 
ment, such as a computer printer. 

“It's the failure of ambient 
sound to cover up a transmitted 
speech signal,” says Gregory 
Tocci, president of Cavanaugh 
Tocci Associates. That's how an 
acoustical consultant explains 
concisely the unique sound prob- 
lem created by the landscaped 
office. For whereas dividers are 
capable of eliminating the gen- 
eral buzz of chatter and equip- 
ment noise, they do little to mute 
sounds produced six feet away. 
By taking away the “restaurant 
effect,” which would allow single 
conversations to blend into a dull 
roar, the landscaped office 
creates a library-like atmosphere, 
where any sound can seem in- 
trusive. 

How serious is the problem of 

See CUBICLES, page 14 
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CLEAR PICTURES WE ARE STILL 

by Reynolds Price MARRIED 

The author of Good by Garrison Keiller 
Hearts returns to the first The author of Lake 
decade of his life in search Wobegon Days reflects on 


of the things that formed 
him. Clear Pictures is a 


gallery of faces; admirable, 


noble, comic and brave. 


PUB. LIST 
$49.95 





THE HAMLET 
SYNDROME 

by Adrienne Miller 

& Andrew Goldblatt 

An insightful and intelligent 
look at a conflict affecting 
millions of young men and 
women who are long on 
potential and short on 
achievements. 


PUB. LIST 
$47.95 
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ZERO MOSTEL 





























the world around him with 
wit, warmth and wonder. 
Here is Garrison Keiller at 
his funny and moving best. 







PUB. LIST 
$48.95 
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SUMMER OF ‘49 

by David Halberstam 
The author of The 
Reckoning takes a 
nostalgic and captivating 
look at the 1949 pennant 
race between the Boston 
Red Sox and the New York 
Yankees. 












PUB. LIST 
$24.95 
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‘Discount ‘RO YAL ‘Bookstores 
. WHERE YOu'LL NEVER PAY FULL PRICE 


*ACTON — Powder Mill Plaza, Rte. 62, (508) 897-6502 
*ARLINGTON — 635:Mass. Ave., Junction Rte. 60, 643-4422 
*ASHLAND — Shaw's Townline Plaza, Rte. 126 & Eliot St., (508) 881-6866 
*BROOKLINE — 1354 Beacon St., at Coolidge Corner, 734-7903 
*FRAMINGHAM - Pinefield Shopping Ctr., Nicholas Rd., (508) 877-9222 
*FRANKLIN — Franklin Village Shopping Ctr., Rte. 140 (508) 520-3577 *WAKEFIELD — 381 Main St., 245-0519 
*MEDFIELD — Medfield Country Village, 16 No. Meadow Rd., (508) 359-7900 *WARWICK, Ri — Bald Hill Plaza, 1245 Bald Hill Rd., (401) 822-3360 
*WOBURN — Woburn Plaza, 352 Cambridge Rd.; 932-9760 


“MERRIMACK, NH — Shaw's Plaza, Daniel Webster Hwy, (603) 429-2524 
*NORWOOD — Norwood Plaza, 144 Nahatan St., 762-6979 
*PORTSMOUTH NH- Artisan's Outlet Village, 72 Mirona Rd., (603) 430-9229 
“SOUTH DENNIS - Patriot Square Shopping Ctr., Rte. 134, (508) 398-5659 
“STOUGHTON — Shaw's Plaza, Rte. 138, 344-3299 
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Affiliated with Crimson & Heritage Travel * Accredited Member NATTS 


G o Places! 


Graduate toa 
Travel Career! 










12:30 p.m. every Thurs. 
5816:30 p.m. Thurs., June 29 








Day & Eve. Courses Start Soon—Call collect 


(617) 547-7750 
Cambridge, MA 
Nashua, NH « (603) 880-7200 


BEA American Airlines SABRE Training 
Licensed by Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Ed. 
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Thinking About Therapy? 


If you've been considering psychotherapy or 
wondering how to choose a psychotherapist, 
I invite you to interview me at no charge. 


As a consumer, the interview is your 
opportunity to get to know me by asking any 
questions you may have that may help in 
your decision-making process. 


I am open to discussing my personal 
background, my training, my beliefs and 
thoughts on important issues or answer any 
other questions you may have. 


Appointments can be made within 24 hours, 
with weekend, evening and daytime hours 
available. 


C & N Counseling 
Cambridge Needham 
449-7721 











Cubicles 


Continued from page 12 
high noise levels in the land- 
scaped office? Office Work Can 
Be Hazardous to Your Health, by 
Jeanne Stellman, associate 
professor of public health at 
Columbia University, sheds some 
light on that question. According 
to Stellman, whose conclusions 
are based in large part on a 
survey of American office work- 
ers she conducted in conjunction 
with Columbia in the early 1980s, 
“Of all environmental factors, 
noise in the office has the strong- 
est correlation with job dis- 
satisfaction and with stress ef- 
fects such as irritation and anxie- 
ty that were measured in the 
study.” More than 25 percent of 
the complaints she received 
about workstations could be at- 
tributed to noise. 

Although rarely loud enough 
to cause permanent ear damage, 
a noisy office can have other 
effects on the body. Notes 
Stellman: “A person exposed to 
noise will experience a rise in 
arterial blood pressure, changes 
in breathing patterns, constric- 
tion of body muscles, and an 
increase in sweating at [noise] 
levels less than one one-hun- 
dredth of those associated with 
industrial hearing loss. Noise 
affects the heart, circulatory sys- 
tem, and digestive system, just as 
other stressors do.” 

Not surprisingly, noise affects 
the mind and emotions as well. A 
study published in The Academy 
of Management Journal in 1987 
theorized that working in a cubi- 
cle might be psychologically 
stressful. The unpredictability of 
noise and other intrusions in a 
landscaped office, the study read, 
“hampers performance and 
causes strain ... [because] em- 
ployees may be led to believe 
that they have little cognitive 
control.” 

But dealing with incoming 
noise isn’t the only: acoustical 
problem faced by the cubicle 
denizen; 80 percent of the office 
workers surveyed in a Columbia 
University study in the early ‘80s 
said they had no control over 
whether their work or conversa- 
tions were overheard, and this is 
one of the most common com- 
plaints in landscaped offices. 
Since you don’t check your pri- 
vate self at the door when you 
show up for work, occasionally 
it’s necessary to address a per- 
sonal issue during your daily 
eight-hour stint. But try calling 
your therapist from a cubicle. Or 
setting up a job interview. Or 
simply speaking in anything but 
the most perfunctory terms with 
a friend. The knowledge that 
someone might be listening can 
severely hamper your freedom of 
speech. 

But if acoustical privacy is 
difficult to maintain, visual 
privacy is an even trickier issue. 
One recent afternoon, I absent- 
mindedly stepped into the work- 
station of a woman from another 
department, seeking some infor- 
mation. What I found was that 
very woman, her skirt hiked up 
over her thigh, examining a 
particularly long run in her stock- 
ing. Looking up, she met my eyes 
with the frozen gaze of a deer 
hypnotized by a set of headlights. 
“Yes?” she gasped, dropping the 
hem back over her knees. 

The intruded-upon woman ob- 
viously takes seriously the notion 
that a cubicle is a surrogate office, 
despite the fact that a vital feature 
is usually missing: a door. A 
Steelcase official explained that 
systems are available with doors, 
but they tend to be a bit more 
expensive because of a need for 
greater structural support within 
the panels. 

It is very tempting, though, to 
wonder if expense is the only 
factor that keeps most cubicles 
doorless. For starters, a cubicle’s 
open entry makes its inhabitant 
vulnerable to closer managerial 


scrutiny, making it difficult to file 
one’s nails or play video games 
on company time. But more 
important, doors can be a power- 
ful symbol. A 1987 San Diego 
State University study suggested 
that having enclosed offices may 
allow employees to develop more 
intimate relationships with one 
another. Friendly co-workers are 
bound to be talkative co-workers 
and hence less productive. 

In some cases, cubicles don’t 
even provide the illusion of 
privacy; in fact, their sole purpose 
is to discourage contact with 
others. Data-entry clerks, word- 
processor operators, and cus- 
tomer-service representatives, for 
example, are often hidden behind 
screens that act, in effect, as 
blinders. The chance to break up 
the routine of such jobs with idle 
chatter is greatly diminished, as is 
any “visual escape,” an op- 
portunity for one’s eyes to shift 
focus and relax their muscles. 
Sharon Danann is research direc- 
tor for 9 to 5, National Associa- 
tion of Working Women, but 
spent a few years in the Boston 
area as a workstation inspector 
for New England Telephone. “I 
ran across many cases where 
people had pulled the panels 
apart so they could talk to each 
other,” Danann recalls. “They 
just scooted them back to provide 
a couple of inches of separation 
in the panels.” And so, like 
Pyramus and Thisbe in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 
“through the wall’s chink, poor 
souls, they are content to whis- 
per.” 

The restrictive measures that 
cause such desperate action are 
obviously spawned by a belief 
that isolation will allow an em- 
ployee to concentrate more on his 
or her work, and thus be more 
productive. 

How much do cubicles con- 
tribute to productivity? As often 
as the P-word comes up as the 
raison d’étre for cubicles, most of 
the hard data on this is restricted 
to the computer industry. For 
example, the most oft-cited 
study, the Buffalo Organization 
for Social and Technological In- 
novation, or BOSTI, survey, 


polled 10,000 office workers over | 


a four-year period in the early 
‘80s. It found that moving one 
computer programmer from bull- 
pen to system workstation 


(which cost $3500) yielded a 
payback in 16 months. The value 
of this move over a five-year 
period was estimated at $11,336 
(deducting the cost of furniture, 
the net profit was $7836.) 

Magazines such as The Office 
and Administrative Management, 
both of which rely heavily on 
advertising revenue from the 
office-furniture industry, regular- 
ly publish figures that show 
ergonomically correct offices to 
be more productive. But the 
studies on which these figures are 
based generally take into account 
“total solution” environments, 
where poor lighting has been 
improved, comfortable chairs 
have been supplied, and air 
quality has been enhanced. 

Most field studies that deal 
specifically with cubicles tend to 
focus on employee contentment. 
A 1987 study at Michigan State 
University found that state-gov- 
ernment. employees in a Mid- 
western state who had recently 
switched from a traditional bull- 
pen office to an open office with 
cubicles had a mixed response. 

Workers in the lower strata 
were grateful to have their own 


‘defined space and to have gained 


some privacy. Upper-level types, 
however, accustomed to enclosed 


offices, hated the switch, deeply - 


resenting the perceived loss in 
status. 

The response of the latter 
group is hardly surprising. 
American workers used to think 
in terms of climbing the company 
ladder. But even though the 
ladder has been replaced with a 
maze, the goal is still the same — 
a private office. 

The German prototype for the 
landscaped office — originally 
conceived to equate and unite 
workers — has been fully 
Americanized. The cubicle is now 
a management tool used to 
placate status-seeking employees 
while simultaneously saving 
money and facilitating super- 
vision. 

Maybe some day cubes will 
fade fromt popularity. Probably 
not, though. Steelcase, the largest 
manufacturer of office furniture 
in the world, just built a $111 
million pyramid-shaped research 
plant in Michigan. . Inside. one 
geometric environment, it seems 
clear, the future of another will be 
assured. 0 








Cube survival guide 


ubicles can be like battlefield trenches; threatening 
f sounds and disembodied voices ricochet overhead, and 
your privacy is under constant threat of invasion. But life 





in a landscaped office doesn’t have to be a war. If bad acoustics 
or frequent interruptions are a problem in your office, there are 
a number of steps — ranging from high-tech solutions to simple 
common sense — that can be taken. 

Convince the boss to buy: 
® A white-noise system. The soothing whoosh emitted by such 
equipment is pitched to mask unwanted sound in an office. 
Some workers are irritated by white noise, which sounds like 
low-volume radio static; they're probably the same people who 
like Muzak. 
® Acoustical covers for word processors and computer printers. 
Now widely available, these enclosures are capable of muffling 
as much as 90 percent of the sound produced by noisy office 
equipment. 
© Ear plugs or ear mufflers. Who cares if you look like a runway 
attendant? 


On the other hand, it’s possible to cut down on noise and 
intrusion without spending a lot of money by: 
® Establishing an “open-plan etiquette.” Greg Tocci, of 
Cavanaugh Tocci Associates, explains: “Don’t stand up when 
you're talking on the phone. Don’t crowd three or four people 
into a cubicle for a bull session. Don’t yell, and don’t talk across 
partitions.” 
® Re-routing office traffic and rearranging stations. Part of the 
appeal of cubicles is that they can be easily reconfigured. So, if 
passersby are an annoyance, build a better maze by redirecting 
the flow of bodies away from noise-sensitive employees. 
Furthermore, determine who in your department needs quiet 
and who doesn’t, and move them as far apart from each other as 
possible. 
© Posting DO NOT DISTURB signs. Old-fashioned, but often 
effective. 
® Ask your neighbor to kick his or her noisy habits. It's not a 
conversation most people relish, but if the guy next door thinks 
he’s Gene Krupa, it will be worth it. 

— TMG 















The Puzzle... 


#659 Dress code 


Fashions come, fashions go. (Actually, a few of these got up 
and left many years ago.) How many styles can you identify? 


chemise wrap 
eetinnabtgs Te —__._ princess 
———. gaucho ———. smock 
——__—. blouson —_—. short shorts 
—_—. flared —__—. inverted pleat 
Empire ——-. gored 
—_. sheath ——__—. Bermuda shorts 
box pleats ——_—. walking shorts 
knife pleats — knickers 
dirndi —___._ bell bottoms 
——__—. jumpsuit renames Qe 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #659 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, June 26. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 




















Solution #657 


Only nine of our readers solved ‘‘Self-employed,” a puzzle we 
considered relatively easy. The problem, apparently, was that 
very few people knew that the three globes (9) represented a 
pawnshop. Well, they do. (The symbol may derive from the Medici 
coat of arms.) 

“ The protagonist in our story typed a letter (73), mailed it (14), 
took his typewriter (10) to a pawnshop (9) and received some 
money (5), took a cab (7) to the airport and purchased a ticket (2), 
toak off, (6), had lunch, aboard the plane (7), landed (3), took a bus 
(Ai rented a.car (8),.gassed it up- (12), hit 
drove. toa hardware, store (15) for some fishing gear (16), drove 
over a bridge.(20), parked the car (24), launched the boat (23), 
rowed to the waterfall (19), did some fishing (18), encountered a 
maliman (17), who delivered a letter (21), which informed him that 
he was fired (22): That's 13, 14, 10;'9, 5; 1,2; 6, 7, 3, 4, 812, 11, 
15;°16; 20, 24, 23,:19,'18, 17, 21, and 22. The letter, of course, is 


the same one he mailed at the beginning of the story. Our hero 
was ‘‘Self-employed,”’ remember? 
We're sending T-shirts to the following fellow travelers. 
1) Steve Sarles, Arlington 
2) Jay Marsden, Medford Pe aalan) 
3) Larry Marks, Brookline ta) fe | tas - 
, 4) Jane Manwaring, Brookline res 
5) Ellen -Burr, Truro ’ y kere 2 ole 
6) Michael Robson, Brighton : P 
7) Suki Reed, W.G. and L., Boston ® = in ry 
8) Paul Capobianco, Brookline ( doe | if 
9) RM3 Conrad Huygen, Boston 


id up a rowboat (71), 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 





playing 
in town? 
Dance? 
Theater? 
JA Musical? 


Check the 
Boston 
Phoenix 
Performing 
Arts Section 
each week to 
find out. 


a 





Another reason 
why, by. Friday, 
you need the 
Phoenix. 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 

















For the sixth year, Norita and Bruce Lee of 
Charlestown will be hosting the annual coverage 
of the Bunker Hill Parade over BNN-TV, Cable 
Channels A3 and A8. 

The Sunday afternoon parade on June 18 will 
be carried on these community access television 
channels in Boston beginning at 4:30 p.m, until 7 
p.m., two and a half hour coverage of spectators, 
marching units, floats and interviews with the 
principals planning the 214th annual event. 

The Lees, both well known in the communica- 
tions field of Greater Boston, will conduct inter- 
views and comment on the parade. The theme 
this year is the Irish contribution to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill which the day commemorates. 

In order to be hosts of the parade, the Lees 
have to do their homework. They will have re- 
searched little known facts about the Irish patri- 
ots, historical facts about Charlestown, current 
history and will also incorporate information from 
the Charlestown Parade committee into their nar- 
rations. 

The Lees are a husband-wife team. Norita, who 
has born in Charlestown, is a public relations 
specialist. Bruce, formerly from Kansas City, MO, 
is a WEEI news anchor and interviewer. They 
have been married for 18 years; all of them as 
residents of Charlestown. They. have lived in a 
mid 1800's home since their marriage. 





There will be a heavy representation of 
Charlestown residents this year on the BNN-TV 
crew covering the parade. They will be using 
three BNN-TV camera's to pan the crowd as well 
as working from the BNN-TV van which is a 
traveling studio on wheels. Brian O'Sullivan, van 
technician, and his assistant, Keith Godfrey, are 
among the coordinators of the coverage. Tom 
Clifford of Hyde Park is the executive producer. 

Charlestown crew members have taken TV 
production at the Bunker Hill Community College 
and are qualified to produce Charlestown pro- 
gramming for BNN-TV. 

BNN-TV is not commercial television. It is quite 
different. BNN-TV provides community access to 
cable television in Boston over Cable Channels 
A3 and A8. Boston residents can take TV produc- 
tion workshops with the non-profit organization 
so that they can produce their own programs on 
the community access channels. If they have 
previous video experience, they can take a quali- 
fying exam to access the channels and use BNN 
equipment to produce their shows. 

One of BNN-TV's specialties is parade and fes- 
tival. coverage. Throughout-the year BNN-TV ac- 
cess producers undertake cablecasts of ex- 
tensive coverage of local neighborhood parades 
and festivals not customarily seen on commercial 
television. 


SL 
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The Door to opportunity: ‘ | 

At Metropolitan College, you can earn an undergraduate or graduate 
degree, take courses for personal enhancement, or enroll in our 
professional certificate programs. 


The door to excellence: 
Study with instructors who are experts in their fields and committed to 
their students. Choose from more than 500 credit and non credit courses. 


Classes are conveniently scheduled for busy people-in the evenings-at 
three locations: Boston(on the Green Line), Acton, and Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts. Free program planning assistance is offered to all 
students by the College's staff of professional academic counselors. Call 
for your free copy of the current class schedule or mail the coupon below 


Please send me a MET College class schedule today. 


Boston University 
Metropolitan College 


755 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 





NAME 


.© 


ADDRESS 








CITY 


Call 617/353-6000 today! 
Fall classes begin August 30, 1989 





STATE 





TELEPHONE 


An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 






























ANCHOR 
2400 MODEM 


Super Affordable! 100% Hayes Compatible! 











¢ Intelligent 2400/1200/300 bps 
with auto-dial, auto-redial, auto- # ati 
answer and auto speed detection. : it 


¢ Compatible with CCITT V.22bis 
and V.21, Bell 212A and 103) 
standards. 





e Advanced turbo design incorpor- 
wcunacae vias veto Anch 2400/1200/300 b to-dial/aut 
ower power requirements, nchor ps auto-dial/auto- 
generates less iis ed other answer modem. Advanced turbo design out- 


performs modems costing much more. Check 


2400 bps modems. the great features! (PAO1420) 


¢ Supports full AT command and 
“S” register sets. 


¢ Includes trial subscription to 
CompuServe, OAG, Genie and 
The Source at no extra cost. 

















“TECHMERE 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 
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| is pleased to announce straight commission ||| . 
| and salary plus commission sales positions | 


i Come into our Personnel Office for details. 


Looking for: Full or Part Time 


Bloomingdales | 
~ Chestnut Hill 


announces 
Commission Sales 


Bloomingdales 








in all of our departments. 


Full time and evening and weekend 


schedules available. coe 
CALL SARAH OR KURBY AT 266-1900 


Come join our team. | FOR AN APPT. TODAY!! 


Olapmingcale's | 
|| TAC/TEMPS 




















: Y STUDENTS ¢ TEACHERS e¢ OTHERS 
ee 


$6 - $14 HOURLY 
HUNDREDS OF SUMMER JOBS 
CLERICAL WORK! 


“CLERKS *DATA ENTRY OPERATORS = ce ct uppERS /RECEIVERS 


° MESSENGERS °TYPISTS 
*RECEPTIONISTS *OFFICE ASSISTANTS e ASSEMBLY * CONSTRUCTION 
eTECHNICIANS ¢PICKERS/PACKERS 


e SWITCHBOARD OPERATORS 
eSECRETARIES WORD PROCESSORS eFORKLIFT DRIVERS 


GREAT BENEFITS 


e Health Insurance ¢Vacation Pay 
eHoliday Pay Scholarships 
eBonus Referrals 


fh, OP > 
1 hae NI Personnel Pool . 238 Main 


Downtown Crossing 678 Mass Ave. See —" Sq.) 
Boston (2nd floor) Cambridge (Central Sq.) 
482-9982 491-6525 


Call Our 
COLLEGE HOTLINE 
or walk in 9am-3pm 


An H&R Block Company 
Temporary Help Since 1946 














HUMAN SERVICE 
CAREERS 


We are looking for people to work in | 
our nrcornrgind — Sattar 
apartments and v ning 

program for adults with MR. 


* House Managers $18, 500 
* Weekend House Managers 
$15,500 
* Vocational Supervisor $16, 500 
¢ Relief Workers $7/hour 


Enjoy excellent benefits, great 
working environment, extensive 
training & career development. 


Some part time 
positions also available. 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to: 


Personnel, 
Walnut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AA/EOE ff 


VIANAGERS 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


» BUILD A SOLID CAREER 


, A basic eet peer phe 
the qeavb dh enon to advance are what you 
need to start. 

DAIRY MART Convenience 
Stores (formerly Sunnyhurst 
Farms) offers the opportunity to 
succeed and grow through our: 

*Paid training program 
Excellent compensation package 
*Health and Life insurance 
¢ Dental insurance 
e Recruitment reward 
* Profit sharing/ Retirement 
program 


are currently interviewing 
confidential interview " interview please contact: 
: Lynn Kelly 
- 800 -372-2164 
Or apply at a Sunnyhurst location 





| _LIVE-IN 
POSITION 


¢ Free private room 

¢ Shared kitchen, 
laundry & bathroom 
facilities 

¢ Convenient 
Watertown location 


In exchange for four nights of 
sleeping coverage at residential 
program with mentally retarded 
adults. For more information 
call or send resume to: 





Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP . 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, Mass. 

02172 
926-1113 





CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 








AA/EOE 
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*RESTAURANTS: 


WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 


9 AM-5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 
BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P.O. BOX 553 
SOMERVILLE, MA 02143 
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ANDOVER 
BROOKLINE 


BOSTON 
CAMBRIDGE 





IF YOU'RE LOOKING 
FOR SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 
THIS SUMMER 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 
787-7661 
DORR & SHEFF, INC. 





ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 





Seeking Assistant Director in MR & MH residential 
programs in Lynn. Duties include direct service 
and administrative tasks. At least one year 


jexperience required: Salary $16;500= $23,000 


on program and experience plus 


{depending 
excellent fringe benefits. 


if interested send cover letter and resume to: 


Greater Lynn Mental Health and 
Retardation Association 

P.O. Box 408 

Lynn, MA 01903 

E/O/E M/F/H/V 
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GREATER LYNN 
MENTAL HEALTH 
PARDATION 
LATION, INC. 


Sa I 








Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 
Word Processing Operators f 


Transcriptionists 
AT WORDSMITH 


we td 


Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star in a 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical transcription. We're a 
growing Cambridge service bureau 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 
with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 














L__EMERSON— 





SERVICE 
COORDINATOR 
FACILITIES 


You will act as a liaison for the college community. 
Maintain, control, and recommend priorities of work 
requests. Update work order and inventory control 
systems. Type various departmental correspon- 
dence. To qualify, you must possess excellent 
organizational and communication skills. Ability to 
type 45 w.p.m 


STAFF ASSISTANT 


Learning Assistance 
Center 


in this challenging position, you will provide 
secretarial and administrative support to the Learn- 
ing Assistance Center. Compose and type various 
correspondence. Prepare reports as necessary. A 
minimum of two years’ office experience and strong 
communication skills are essential. Knowledge of 
word processing is required. Smoke-free work 
place 


Emerson offers competitive salaries and 
an outstanding benefits package including free 
tuition, free medical insurance, and three weeks 
paid vacation. interested candidates should con- 
tact the Office of Human Resources at 578-8580 
to arrange for an interview. We are an Equal Op- 
portunity/Affirmative Action Employer. Minorities 
and women are encouraged to apply. 








COLLEGE 























INFERTILE COUPLES 














UNABLE TO HAVE CHILDREN ? 


INFERTILITY CENTRE OF 
NEW YORK 
: 14 East 60th St. 
Suite 1204, New York, NY [] 
10022 


(212) 371-0811 
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HUMAN SERVICES 


n progressive human tans 3 ency is 
now opening a new program r men 
who are retarded and physical- 
ly disabled.| late full and part time 
positions are available: 

¢ NURSE - 20 hours, Mon-Thurs. 
evenings, to monitor and maintain medical 
needs. RN required. $14.00 hr. Good 


¢ STAFF ADVOCATES - Part-time 
and full time positions. Flexible hours 


included afternoons, even oe weekends. 
Salary $8/hr. Good bene ts, excellent 
opportunity for training/professional 
advancement. 


* AWAKE OVERNIGHTS - Full and 
eat ay positions. Salary $7.50 hr. Good 


Call or please send resume to: 
Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP, Inc. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
(617) 926-1113 


E/O/E A/A 











Olapmingcale's 


Inventory 
Takers 


Bloomingdale's needs you on 
Wednesday, June 21 , starting at 
5:30 p.m. to help us take inventory. 
$4 per hour. 

Piease call for phen information. 


965-1400 
ext. 3220 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
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BOSTON S. END, ige 1B8R, 
nr arts ctr, sunny, quiet, se- 
cure, $800/mo/htd, 
536-7587 





BOS So End, sunny 
1Bdrm, hardwood floors, 
$860 inc! 


spac . indry, 
ht/hw. NO FEE. Avi 9/1. 
Burke & Co. 437-0886 





BOSTON, South End, mvtd 
1BR, 700 sq ft, ht/hw, 
incl, avi 7/1 . 445-0 
STRUCTURES RE 











WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


EAST Bos, cis to T, ig mod 1 
bdr, , NO 
utils, 575, avail imed, 
567-7735 








FENWAY, big 16R avail. 7/1 
Good for two, $750/mo No 





HARVARD Med area, 2Br + 
, rd wd firs, nr T, 
/mo+ utils. 277-4838 














BRIGHAM CIRCLE, 
Brwnstne dpix, 2nd/3rd firs, 
2 bdrms, 2 full bths, 
en tub, . expsd 
brck, @-i-k, " rm, 1/2 
blockfrom T. Profs or Grad 
stdnts. $900/mo.+ utils. 
2649 after 7pm. 

Avail 7/1. 


ATTENTION I! 
ALL GUARANTEED 
ADS MUST BE 


RENEWED BY: 
TUESDAY AT 











Houses, 2BR $750-900, 

$950-1100, 4BR $1275, 
6BR $1600. Circle RE 
738-0300 





1-5 Br apts/nses. 
Camb/Som area. Rents from 
$650- . RE 868-0708. 


CAMBRIDGE E. Studio $575 
inc! ali utils; Central mod 
2BR, hrd wd firs, ; 
Camb W. Belmont ine 36R, 
pkg $975. Atlas RE 628-8900 
CAMBRIDGE, Nrth. Prir Sq, 
7 & BRM, 5 & GBR 2Bth, w/w, 
steps to T. $1800 & 

avi 9/1. 233-9534 


CHELSEA-Gd loc! very 
special 2 levels 2BR apt, 
nat wdwrk firs, LR, 
DR, Ktch, Den & study 141 
B,; W/D, dck/gar, $850 
unhtd, ref's.Ken 752 
CHELSEA, beg 1BR, 
$550: No. ‘ee. 227-8069 
DORCHESTER 2BR sunny, 
hdwd firs, new renov, nc 
area, nr T, $700. 825-4860 
eS as ane & 
$725+ nt; 

Pee ined st, hdwd firs, yd 
porches, . 625-4481. 























MEDFORD near Tufts, 
newly renovated, 6 room, 
4bdr, $1100. Keith 666-2870 




















SOMERVILLE, Dav Sq 2 
apts 468A & 3BR, on MBTA, 
prkg avi, irg Rms, 628-6619. 
SOMERVILLE Porter Sq, 
Lovely 4rm apt in Vict hse on 
Semnt mf $756 
stor, sm 4 
mo +util. 1800-80 7 
Avail now 





























MARTHA’'S VINYARD, 
from beach, $1 Call 
io oe ae coe 805-6677 

SOUTH END twn hs aval 
6/15-8/31- Poss opt to ren. 


> uth. 508-465-9319 















































VW alic=awel(=tm.celitiare miami (eliat—t 


P.o. Box T, Brunswick, ME 04011 


207-725-2255 








WATERFRONT 
RENTALS 


From $900/mo. 1 & 2 BR's, 
parking, amenities, daily 


Call 889-4446 


SNR ARE 
APTS. WANTED 
$1000 REWARD 


for large one or two 





in ®Brookine. Call Bob 
364-3574 





$1000 reward for 1-2 BR 
rent controlied 


for in | 
§/1/88-9/1/90. ‘Ronald 
' 5 onaid, 
erdyoeo-4251. 





Working Fs on budget sk 3 
bdrm nr T Prefer Jam Pond 











705 See 1 bBdalinOS Fort 
Point area, avi 7/1 
451-2276, 426-8205 


WATERTOWN 
2 offices, 300 sq ft and 350 








. Very reasonabie. 
Cali Louie immed. at 
926-0010 








Need house or condo on 
Cod from 8/15-9/1 in 


Cape 

ex for 2 weeks 

ot 3 bem house noe 
Breck , Colorado, or 
2 bdrm condo in Hilton 


Head, South Carolina. Call 
236-7821. 


NEWTON / 


CHESTNUT HILL 
it's a wonderful place. 2BR 
condo, 2 parking spaces, 
& tennis courts, w-w 





carpet, e-i-kit, a/c, courtyard 

& spacious grounds. 

$124,000 owner. Steve 
508-927-4738 





PROVINCETOWN, Sand- 
castle. Week 17 & 26. Great 
Price! 659-41 





GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1 (U repair) 
tax 
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WATERTOWN, Lux condo, 
Cambr. line, 2 BR/2 ba, 1350 


oq fa: prkg, pot $1150 




















BTR Si xi euler Lg 
snny 5BR hse. Zany & fun, nr 


Tas Faas" 
, M/F Son ~~ 
: a ae 

pref. 782-3717 














LIVE. Taney, 
uiet, clean house in 


rookline. Vegetarian 
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g 
ft 


Part ti 
ri responsbi wo 
643-9080. 


n 
3 
> 


ALL utilities . Ol, water, 


available, 

paeengy ~ Wig A living 

" etc. Near T. Sail 
739-1306 after 7:30pm 








BROOKLINE, hs grows 
peas, melons, pontine: 


seek 1F 5362 +. 




























































































rms, spc, 
isnt living. Nonsmker, 
. 893-4090 


527-2084 

















MEDFORD/SOM/ARL semi- 
coop apt nr Tufts. 1M 2F 1 


cat sk non-smk 1F & 1M 23+ 
food. 


chores. Interests: art, 
com- 


storyte! , VWs, 
SEAGe 
now. Rent utils 


$40, food $20/wk, 391-9602 





MEDFORD/ 














oc mgt maemedom ohn | 
situation. Eric or Goober 
646-4739 

- 2F sk F 


NORTH QUINCY 
24+, Ig 4BR, nr T, 8 rms, 


Perera = 














628-1731, ¥ 
SOMERVILLE, 3BR 
nxt Sareet like 
books , & arts. 
or 7/1 625-3107 
SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 
bath; . $300. 
10. 
SPACIOUS JP 
SE 


HOU 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 F sk F 
24+ to shr home with 2 cats, 
two spare rms, 2 baths. Nr T 
. Sorry, no cigs/pets. 
522-2011 


STOUGHTON Prof F sks 

to shr hse. Summer or 
occ considered. 
617-341-0254 








tem 





GUARANTEED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON! 


WALPOLE, shr hm, 
cabana. 0 Fd, ot aren, oF 
Amtrx & 1 . $375+s. 
508-668-6065 


WALTHAM, 2 Prof's seek 2 
Prof's for 4BR house near 
Brandeis & 128. Quiet area, 

. $325+. Eves 

















"72 bh Wo. 
frpic, — eis 
Sauter: ava 


WOBURN, MorF, 
35-40, nosenk for Sr hee ori 
07 














summ 
782. 











. incl. ‘utils. 





TON, avail now, nr T, 





55388 
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ANY REAL 
ESTATE ADS 
WHICH ARE 
PLACED ON 
THURSDAYS 
WILL APPEAR IN 
































* Seven miles north of Boston w/MBTA ser- 
vice from our hilltop property directly into 
Boston * Luxury studio, one- and two- 
bedroom spacious apartments * Ample 
closet space (some with walk-in closets) 
* Almost every apartment has private 
patio or balcony * Wonderful hilltop views 
¢ Your own heaith club w/Nautilus & more 
* 6 Tennis courts *e Swimming pool 

* impeccable landscaping 


Granada Highlands 
Apartments 


Come up and see the view from 

Granada Highlands! 

Malden (617) 321-2114 

Rental office open: Mon.-Thurs. 9-7 
Fri.-Sun. 9-5. Rt. 4 to Lynn St: 


yes be 6 Voraged 
(Q) THEFLATLEY COMPANY 


BRAVO) MASSAL on 4 7S 





ARLINGTON, 2F 2M 27-33 
sk 1F&1M 26+ for va 
semi coop hse w/W/D, FP, 
nr T. Nosmk/pets 641-1708 
ARLINGTON, big sunny rm 

A) T, w/d, 


in hse, walk 
eee 


ARLINGTON/Camb- sk 
eee eee epes 
w, foyer office. mod 

3460 Gat te into 648-82 


ARLINGTON/Camb ine. 

23+ for spac 2Br mod condo 
wilake view, nr T, $490htd or 
8.0. 648-7417 eves. 




















ARLINGTON East, M/F 
mid-20's 
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RAmmt in 
$325+ utils. 
783-3290, 254-6683 


Eeosk 


.. patio. 
+ Gute 646.2669 avi7/1 





ALLSTON Prof F 30+ 
sks 


other to shr 
$380 inc 


ARLINGTON, nr Camb, 
GWM, 31, with friend 


sks resp, to shr 
sunny, Bah No smk, no 
more pets. $350+. 643-5960 


BACK BAY, bay vil, rm w/ pvt 
bth in 2fi apt, brck twnhse on 
tree-ind st. Mthee J brck 
, $450. 25 $ only. 
No smkrs/pets. 482-1869 


BOSTON Nr Brig Cir, Shr apt 
w, adults, stdnts. 
Avi immed or 7/1. $325/mo 
inc utils. 0-566-4090, 
E-527-0397 








BOSTON Nr Brig Cir. F sks 
same to share apt. Must be 


strict vegetarian, no smkg, 
—— aware. $250+ 








BOSTON 
PART-TIME 





























BOSTON, skg M/F to shr 
modern 2br. Central air, 
firpic, 1 1/2 baths, deck, 
sunny. commute down- 
town by T. $400/mo+ util. 
call 561-9308. Avail 7/1. 

BOSTON, rmmte for 


3ddrm new luxury re- 
nov. Nr T, $375mo, 
566-5125. 
































live in, w/d, $550 +s 
don ante "“So-7261. 


241-7761, or Amy 482-1796 





vail seek 1 
M/F, non-smk to shr 4BR 
on Comm Ave/T stop. 

. s 


28THs, sunny 
lutiis inci). 
| 


CTR By T & bus 
htd 2BR to shr w/ F 


30+ 

782-2713 §47-6080 Aima 
BRIGHTON, GWM needs 
rmt for irg sunny 2br, Comm 


ave inci 5 
pop 4 7311660 “ 





BRIGHTON 

, T APT. 
Male large sunny 
renovated modern 
apartment. Off street - 


. $335+ . A 
May 1. 782-9311 

















nice envirnmnt, nonsmkr, no 
pets, aval 7/1. approx $245. 
Call 787-; 
BRIGHTON, prof F25+s, 
responsbi, easy fun 
w/ ref share 
util/chores, ut 2bed 
. smk OK. 


w/ . No pets 

$425+s last mo &1/2 fee 

Avail ASAP 762 7, aft 

7pm 

BRIGHTON, seek quiet priv 

M to share w/ M, F, cat. - 
v 


BROOKLINE, 1 rm in 2bdrm 
grad stud or yng prof. Sum- 
mer sublet or opt. $562/mo, 
232-3322 avi now. 


BROOKLINE, 2 F, 1 M sk 4th 
for 2 fir apt, Brookine ; 
Yard, , or T. $295.+ util, 
no pets. -8358 

BROOKLINE, 2M for 3BR 
apt nr Cnr T, baic, ac, 


avi 22+ quiet, clean, 
| $545/$525 277-3797 






































w/D. 2 Preio4, 
876-5217, 207-773-105 


BROOKLINE, Cool cnr 
10m vict, frpic, front 














BROOKLINE, 
nonsmkr, 25+ 
spacious 


res, Comba corer 8 











BROOKLINE, M for =~ 3 
bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
Absolutely 
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BURLINGTON, 
‘of F/M to shr 





non-smk, 





front & rear porch, prkng. 

il. Through August. 
$317/mo. Ask for Matt or 
leave message at 338-9460. 


PORTER " 56r, 2 

aa ee 
.U. beaut , yard, 

htd. Sander RE & 2 

CAMBRIDGE, 1F nosmoker, 

for 3bdrm s nr Hyd 


Sq, aval now, for 9/1. 
$425 inc! ht/hw. 661-3805 


CAMBRIDGE, 1 F sks M/F 
27+ shr 2 fi apt, 2 rms 4U, 
$325 inc ht nr T, Jul 1, No 
smk/pets call 354-2739 


CAMBRIDGE, 1 rm avail in 
2BR apt, fily frnsh, LR, DR, 
Irg kit, exp brick, pi fr 
peng $375/mo 547-46 














firs, 
189 





CAMBRIDGE, $220/mo. for 
July & Aug. w/option for 
—— stay. Smack in the 
mi of sunny Central Sq. 
ee ask for Dave or 


CAMBRIDGE, E, GM/SM 
seek resp, prof rmt 3BR/2 fir 
apt nice nbrhd 
$300/mo+util. Call 491-0855 


CAMBRIDGE- F nds 











CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond, 
rent controlied. 3br, $350+, 
2nd fir, gd cnd, w/d, ez ac- 
cess Hvrd Sq Joel 547-2242 











JOGE Inman Square: 

24 years+ F nonsmkr to shr 

w/ 1F. Avail 7/1, $345 
5056 





CAMBRIDGE Nely furn, cosy 
apt, nr Inman Sq. Sk quiet, 
indep ¢ bas to shr 
541/2 rms, occasional 
Tagri6s taesoose eS 
a 5 a 
+s utl. Larry 666-1313 
CAMBRIDGE, North 4 indp 
= F M or F to ef 
se, yd, . . rm 
$300+ Bob or 
Sam. 
CAMBRIDGE, nr Cent Sq, 
room in 4bdrm hse, furn or 
anny $350 inci util. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, F 25+s, 
for ig, snny, 3bdrm apt nr BU 
bridge, no smk/pets, 
$380+s. 864-6762 














CAMBRIDGEPORT, F rmmt 
wanted, approx 30 y.o., to 
ooeee — on apt. 
mo. No sm s. 
376-4048 - 





» prkg, 
, $315/mo+ utils. 1st 
547-7003 
an aaa coe shr 
LAm, proh, or T, avi 8/1. 
492-4414. 
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nr T. 
/1 242-0811 v 





Se aan avi ie 
uge 9 rm apt nr T. d/w, w 

micro. Nonsm. inc all 
util. 889-6501, 884-3890msg 


CHELSEA Lg Vict home, ig 
BR, walk-in closet, on bus 
line. Cin, quiet work 
son $350 inc all. 889- 


CHELSEA, M/F for 2bdrm 

condo, a/c, w/w, w/d, d/d, 

deck, skyline view of Bos- 

ton. $375 ht/hw incl. Avail 
. 889-559: 

















EXCELLENT APT 
DORCHESTER, next to T, 
non-smk rmmte wntd, w/d, 
frpl, pkng. yard, extra 
storage, hse cinr, nice 
people, many extras. Be 
neat, $350 incs all. 436-7405 


FENWAY AREA, $400/mo, 

one bedroom avail now, near 
art, medical school. ideal for 
grad. students, intellectual 
artistic No couch 
potatoes, 
























































NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 
Pty 
conv to Ptr Sa, red line T, 
now $500 call Dave 
'6-0182 

















Heomaisie> 
$550 couple 
BF . memi 
Call 268-9861. 
downtown. Nice setting 


RNER 
my 
+ util, M or F, 





CHELSEA, Waterfront, sk 1 
for 2br apt. roofdeck, non- 
smkr. oe. Avail eit. 
884 





CHELSEA watrfrnt, 1Bdrm 
in spac snny 3BR +" w/d 1 
1/2 bth, cable, CB, 

quiet nbrhd. $: 60+utils. 
889-3847 Mike leave mssg 


GOING FASTII 
Chai , spacious, 
in lovely Brig 


roommates for 3-bedr 


‘ itestyie. 
. $350 ea. Call Jeff after 
A jeff after 6pm 


738- 





CHESTNUT HILL, Lrg hse 
nr BC T, 4M sk 5th, 

prof, frpic, prkg inc. $350+ 
utils. 244-1475 


CHESTNUT HILL, nr 

9,1, CH Mall, M, 30's 
sks 1 prof M, 30+ for short 
term rental 2-3 mos, to sh 








CONCORD, 30+ F, non-smk 
prof, for attrctve 2BR, quiet 
area, nr RR, WD, $425+, 
(508) 369-1713. 


CONCORD, F, M in pleasant 
wooded hse sk nice 





Spiritual pth. 
508-371 


pg Med amas — 
K&B, $300 ea. + eA O7}-4898 


HARVARD Med area, rm avi 
rs 3Br bey Ny A, hrd wd firs, $260 


HARVARD SQ, 15 min walk. 
F n-smk Vantin shr 3br apt, 
w/d 1 bik gn . No pet. 
75+. Aveh po-naly 1 


HAVERHILL, M prof, over 











and considerate, 
soso Ue utils Call 
508-37; 





INMAN SQ, GWM, 28, 





COOLIDGE CORNER, veg 
koshr F seeks 2M/F prof or 





EMIT, HW "iW FLAS. new 
novated. $450/mo. 247- 73 
after 10pm. 


DEDHAM, 3F's 2M's sk 





cooprtve 
Nosmk. 
326-8391. 


DERRY, SOUTH NH, GM 


hsemmt, 
healthy home. 
$340+. 326-5371. 








call Dave "no gros, pease 


DORCHESTER, 
JFK/UMASS, ne T, irg rm, sk 
considerate nonsmkr. $233. 
Call David eves 825-2631. 


DORCHESTER, nr 
JFK/UMASS, Don't pay rent 
OWN 








a brand new twnhse. 
/mo. Sk a consid. non- 
smkr. Call David eves 





DORCHESTER, 
JFK/UMASS, nr T, irg rm, sk 
considerate nonsmkr. . 
Call David eves 825-2631. 


DORCHESTER, 
JFK/UMASS, nr T, Irg rm, sk 
considerate nonsmkr. $233 
Call David eves 825-2631 


DORCHESTER, M/F to shr 
snny 4BR apt w/2F 1M, nr T, 

UMass. $250+1/4 
utils. 288-6142 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
mins to red line, pkng No 
smoking or drinkin 7 
clean. $300/mo 825- 


DORCHESTER, M/F, 24-30. 
nr red line & UMass off st 
park, bsmt for strg, no pets 
avail now, $315. 825-1526 

















JAMACA PLAIN, 1f 1M & cat 
sk nonsmok rmmte f, 

, sunny 3rd fir, 
$250+s, sublet til fall, May 
90 avail 7/1 522-1173 


JAMACA 7 
Rm ot oye 3BR 


nr T Pets ok Deck. 
bekyd. $350 incl. 524-1 
leave messg. 





$7 OF 


ELAS 


251 as St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 
; Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9.a.m. - 5 p.m. a es - 


Invites you to celebrate our 24th i ail 


the already lowest fee in town — 
with this coupon good thru 6/30/89 


— Boston's first & most experienced roommate service. 
— Twenty-four years serving the public. 
—Offers computerized and personalized Service 
— Open 7 days a week. 
— Regular fee $40 for 3 mos. of service. 


Call 734-6469 


for details es \: my 


§ p.m. (Sun.) 


NN INC. 





JAMAICA PLAIN, wast 2 firhse 
sks rmmt M or F, eat-in ktch, 
DW, Lvrm, Aaa $289+ 
utils. 524-9597. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, or 
Arboretum, 2 rmts M/F for 
nice big hse from Aug 1st. 
Cali btwn 10pm-1iam, 











JAMAICA PLAIN, near 
st T 3rd person for > 
age 24+. Rent -$267+. 
524-6412 avail July 


MISSION HILL, Great loc 


PART-TIME 
CAMere. prof F sks pt 

rome nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 4 ek in hse 


Pond. T. Joye, Me ee1-0o16 











JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 
nonsmkr for spac 3BR apt nr 
Stonybrook T & pond, . 
poy wae no oper 

Aft 6pm 52 





JAMACA PLAN oom at 
in 4ddrm apt, $302.50, ht 
incl, aval 7/1, 522-8789. 
JAMACA PLAIN, special 
situation, 1M/F wtd for 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 30 yo F 
sks rmmt 7/1 ig 2 br nr Arb T, 
sun ) /mo +, call 
bf1 lv msg. 522-9585 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 prof GM 
sk 3rd to shr 3BR condo, 
Dish, W/D, prkg, $400 inci 
utils. Avi 6/1. 522-8829 








pt. a No cigs. 
Close to T. $250/mo. 
524-3206. Ask for 





JAMAICA PLAIN, need — 


for 
Po sores. Ayal /Now. 
+ utils. a 
524-3005. 


aA NGE ROM, 


5° wid b no gmk 
Soret Kant son abe Kibet 








JAMAICA PLAIN 
Hillis T. 1BR in 5BR house. 
sundry. dshwashr, 
porches, st . have 1 
cat. $250+ nonsmoker, avail 
now 524-0819 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rsdnti 
area, 2F sk 1F for 3BR, LR w 
FP, DR, nr § aus, $300 





JAMAICA PLAIN 1M prof 
sks 1M/F 30+ for spac suny 
3BR w, . ne Arb; , avi 
immed + §2 1 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M, 1F 
need 2 for 1st floor of 
large house. Large 
bedrooms, 1 min 4 
household, $275+ 522-: 


JAMAICA PLAIN F to shr 








nonsmkr, 
/mo+ utils. 522-721 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 7/1 per 
. No drugs, pets or 
noise. Grad student or prof 
23+ M/F $315/mo sa 
JAMAICA bee 











td, avi 7/1 S 
325-5400w, 522-67649 pm+ 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR in 3 





Arbor, T, bey, w/d + 
Avi 6/15 or 7/1 522-2937 








JAMAICA PLAIN, F to shr 
3br apt. Sunny, ig, hdwd firs, 
$390. inc ht. Avi. immdtly. 
522-6523 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F sk prof 
F 23+ for 3bd apt nr Pond. 
No pets or smkg. $275 incl 
nt/nw. 524- 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 respon 
rmmts sk 3rd for 3BR ng 


T, no smk or S. 
522-4356 Joe or hae 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2rmmts 
needed for beaut 3BR apt, 
. D/W, 2BTHs, Dinrm, 


+. 522-1859 























WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 
































MEDFORD, my hago 

off bath, shr kit, Seok a ali 
util incl. Near public tri 
395-0139 





MEDFORD, M/F rmt to shr 
2BR, grt loc off 93, 
$325/mo+ht in winter only, 
Avi immed 391-0303 





MEDFORD, prof F, 30-40, to 
shr spac, sunny 1st fir of 
hse. Washer. No pets. Avi 
7/1 $350+ util. 395-3028 


inc avi 7/1 


Yc req. 472- 


QUINCY, WM, 24, to shr 2 br 
apt. nr T, $360./mo ht inc, avi 
7/1. Call Eric eves 773-3244 








pkg 942-0881" no sex calis! 
REVERE 3Ms sk 1M/F ~ 


rea bce es 

conv ly 

rear, $250 all; call 
46 





REVERE BEACH, M/F, 
21-30 to share 2bdrm -. 
t, 
1182 
REVERE F smkr 24 sks 24+ 
mat Scan ae Ca 
neat & resp. 
286-2234 








REVERE, GM rmmt 20's 
pm 44, on ocean, 
sincere $275+, avi 
imme) 286-0889 


REVERE Prof F wntd to shr 
— an aes bad 


avail 284-1635 


ROSLINDALE, 
1BR IN SPAC 2BR 
APT, GARG, NRT 

& SHOPPING, 

QUIET, SAFE 
NGHBRHD, 24+, 
NO SMOK, 13 MIN 
TO BOSTON $375, 
5/15. 325-7144 
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SOMERVILLE, Sea barton F 
wntd for indep 4 

Jae og Small ‘ile. ( 

samt $215/mo.+ utils. 





SOMERVILLE 
2M sk 1M 21+ to shr 3BR 
Mi to Porter Sq. 
Avi 7/1. 





Gb 
1 623-0414 
SOMERVILLE, 2M, 1F, sk 1F 
24+, non- ait 4: ae Sr 4br 
apt nr Davis $300, 
ht. Avi.6/15 or 7/1 623-5345 
2M sk a 








SOMERVILLE, 2M1F sk 
resp F 24+ for smoke 
alcohol ed pet-tree apt 4 A 
Low tone: 7/1. 623-1635 

SOMERVILLE 2M 1F mid 





M/F 25+, $258+ ults, avail- 
able immed 776-7418 eves, 
smoking ok 

SOMMERVILLE wst, vey 
2 min to T, $350-400+s 
623-7772, (7pm) 
625-8274,(7pm) 


posable, aig Ae a F Bagg 
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SOMERVILLE/AN. M/F for 


spac 2 fir apt 3BR nr 
for 6/1 (another rm 7/1) Pref 
24+, resp. $275+ 771 


SOMERV! 

M (20-90) for smirm in Shr 
nw eae: 

ie raf. 625" 2 v msg. 

SOMER' MB skg 2 

F 22+, to shr huge 

4 br semi-coop nr Hrvrd, 


Prtr, Inman Sqs, w/d, $315+, 
avi 7/1 491.1088 a 


pet angen * + CAMB, M 
seeks neat non-smkr, 
oe mm 

sunny. $340+ 








‘ooet space, 
19686-9797 





, Sm. yd. eat in kitchen, 
5+ util. 628-2607 


SOMERVILLE, Davis 
iWM prof sks same 








Sra 
175+ util. 628-2607 
SOMERVILLE, F, 36, wants 
F 30+ for Ig apt. 
josmk 


Ne s, 2rms 4 
$350+ U. 628-4102 6-9pm 


SOMERVILLE, F/M nnsmkr 

age Yd for Mag 

grery. y sa7b uti 625- 874 

| nap Aye F ed 
, to shr 


Deve a noomafpete. 
$325+ util. 628-7588 m-th 




















SOMERVILLE, 
rmmte 


sober 
pref M. Have 1 cat, ot 
loc $325, Pete 623-22 


SOMERVILLE, Ir 

M/F, live w/ 1M, 1 F. Wk to 
Porter, Hvrd Sq, Avi 
now-9/1, $300 + sec + 1/3 
utils. Can discuss longer 
stay. Greg 625-2364 
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Fira best way to moot You 
kind of people. Give it a tyit 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING 
GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON. 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR LIFESTYLE 
REAL ESTATE 
ADS IS 
WEDNESDAY AT 
6PM 











WALTHAM 2M/F for 3BR 2 
1/2 bath twnhse, $400 or 
$437 w/pvt bth, os pre. 
ht/hw, avi 7/1 893-11 
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CALL 267-1234 
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52 J.F.K. Street 


Harvard Square 
© 1988 The Roommate Connection, inc.® 








(617) 243-4275 
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New England's Largest Referral Network 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected Each Week By The Phoenix ... 


Searching for companionship and ro- 
mance? WM, 24, sensitive, intelligent, col- 
lege grad, liberal, socially aware. Into music 
(WFNX), humor (Far Side, Monty Python), 
the arts, helping people. Looking for similar 
woman in her 20’s. &® 8101 

















Artist, photographer, 


trepeneur, spiritual! 


45, WASP, nonsmoking. 
seeks similar 


gentieman. @# 0 8059 





Attractive, slim, well- | 


educated, personable, 
SWM 6' kind, 


interesting, fun @P 8821 
Attractive, active, 
ee ae 
tion ote 

warm, 

28-40. 05328 


—— 








Attractive . 24, seeks 
mature, attractive, in- 
fun SWM_ 23-33. 
Phone/photo @® 0 8002 
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SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
ht, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 


un- 
conventional hates bar 
scene, dating scene, and all 
a seeks intellectual 
30-35. Box 708, 

, MA. 02066. 
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PERSONALS 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 


To Respond toa Personal _ a 
Ad witha T dial Fecinoer Crunch lecream. Tha phaon personae a taes : | WME APE WELD 
1-900-456-2255 iy sking. moy- 

from a touch-tone 
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PERSONAL CALL*” BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 


epee 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
a a PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
ANSWERING MACHINE. be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your.own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
YOU ARE IN CONTROL. be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbe 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 
ee a ae sete: When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message or press 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 2 to hear your responses. 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
Tito aellame tm |. immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. You 
will not be able to call back later and listen to your greeting. If you would like to call back and re-record your greeting, 
your current greeting will automatically be erased and replaced with the new greeting. Your greeting will take about 24 
hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 
How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 
IN THE FIVE WEEKS THAT RESPOND 


PERSONAL CALL HAS to a Phoenix personal ad 
BEEN IN EFFECT, OVER When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
21,500 CALLS HAVE BEEN PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead of having to sit down and write a letter, you can immediately respond to that ad by calling 


PHOENIX PERSONAL ADS. " 
When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 


hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own private one minute 
WHY SPEND ANOTHER response! Or, you can enter another box number. (If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on line, you can still leave 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? your response.) 

MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
CHARGE FOR THE your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 

PERSONAL CALL SERVICE, 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 
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. attractive, down-to- 


t enpretentious, 
atttractive, trim 


is 
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honest, 
iligent, 
> , for a special 
ship to com- 
passion, intimacy, dis- 
i the tdoors, 
travel, movies and theatre. 
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beautitul, and ‘eoow 
women who'd prefer an ex- 





ceptional, 
some young man? SP 8095 





, SWM, 

40's, beard, 5'7", 170, 

MTS arts, travel, seeks SWF 
20-35 @ 8031 

Asian slender girlfriend in 

's desired by 

who is a 
, and sincere. & 








Athletic intellectual, 31, ro- 
mantic, adventurous, caring, 
tive, playful, seeks per- 
| mae Partner, pro- 
es: h  Pro~ 
found, avai i 


. 36, "5107. slim, 
educated, 





SWM, 

well 

books, seeks WF, 

25-35 — 
wanderngs #0 


1 art planey, ine SWF 
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. immediate 
matrimonial affiliation. 
Let's do it. @O 
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A warm, one. sensual, 
sensitive, affectionate, 
adventurous, 


seeks Wr tor Wend 
‘we 5928 

AWESOME MAN - seeks 

lady 18-3 

for movies, sociais, 

. Box 146, 
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02115. #0 
A physically 
ctive man, es 
Any takers? 


female. 62 
Tewksbury 01876. @ 8004 
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Friendly passionate leftist, 
SWM, human services , 
worker, hair, interests 


inv arts, potities, seeks 
soulmate. CF) 1063 

Gentie, handsome man, 30 
's, left/liberal, seeks woman 
similar qualities. PO 
1951, Pawtucket Ri 02862. 
God's teeth! This handsome 
bachelor still eee | 
See 

and adore. & 8873 
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31, . 
5 . leftist 
seeks woman of any race for 
rt with intimate 
potential & 0 5380 


I'm a SJM, 23, an 
dancing, ultimate frisbee, 











and the Red Sox. I'm 
once eon techie tor of 
a am a 
ship. if that's what \ 
looking for and you'r 
warm, sincere, pon- 











34, 5'9°, athletic, adven- 


non-smoking SF 
22-25, write or call. 
Bo 
INTELLECTUAL 
Tall, proportioned, SWM, 50 


average looking. 
nonsmoker, biue-collar in- 





SZ 


turous, playful, caring, and 
. Let's bike, run, play 











an 
woman for afternoon 
lunches fun. Please call 
let's talk. @P 8904 


ive, ca 
, JM, 40, m 
services worker, sy | 
interests, seeks partner. 














_ prof 
. fitness, cultural 
enthusiast, agp slim, 





Attractive, honest, sincere, 
* SWM, 38 seeks attractive 


ens and are coe 


Attractive male, italian, 29, 
Out, seeks fun female. 
1-27, @ 8023 


Attractive SWM 26,61", 180 
, athletic, amicable, 
rofessional varried 









































JIN LIFE ARE FREE oe @ 


n ae et * er 
vais Sete ras 2 


i SE THIS 


FORM TO PLACE YOUR! 


FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call} 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


WILDL 
orm ree. LIC CEILI 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 





GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, 
and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads 
should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, 
and avocations. Ads _ containing explicit 
sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The 
Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under 


that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the 
content or reply to any personal advertisement. The 
advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of 
and all replies to any advertisement or recorded 
message and for any claims made against The Boston 
Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses 
(including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
damages resulting from or caused by the publication or 
recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any 
such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL™, the 
advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone 
number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 
any time without notice. 


7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit - 


























CATEGORY 
Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
CO WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1 MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
CO MAN SEEKING MAN (© WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN Jj 
RING LAE MTN BELL LONE CTE II LITTLE LOIN AI EEE TS SRT ! 
THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 5 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 


NAME 


If you wish, you can select from one of the 


following OPTIONS: 
| Additional words at $1.25 EA 

I 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 

I 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 

I MAILBOX ($3) 


\ MAILOUT ($5) 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:00 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 
OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 








PHONE 





" (Two week minimum) 


, To order using (] MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, 
j please fill out this section: 


ADDRESS 





ZIP 





CITY STATE 








8:30 - 6 pm 
8:30 - 7 pm 
8:30 - 6 pm 
8:30 - 5 pm 
8:30 - 5 pm 


Monday 
Tuesday 








0) Check here if you wili let us read your Personal ad and play your 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 


j EXP DATE numbers.) 
1 acumen SIGNATURE 








ACCT # 
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sf 
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. into 
» gardening, i 
Seeks campassionate, 


pf ae cohorts. 
SWM, 29, en yo 


1 ym eng 
to ? Let's have 
some fun. & 0 5339 
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need 
it 
i 





committed 


SWM, 29, gpg ma 
5 , let's 3 











relationship. Call 
compare notes. & 
SJM, 21, insane biker, 
down- 


23 
i 
g 
ae 
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ISASYEAHYEAH : 
Handsome, SWM, 5'8” . 

, desires bridge, MA 02238 @P 8110 
Oriental male, 33, pro- 
fessional, overeducated. 
Seeks F for meeting of 
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seeks schizophrenic, 
intellectual cutie. 
8038 


3 








, Elvis movies (nego- 
) and true love 
ways. Say yeah! @ 8124 











caring. @ 8885 - 








YOU CAN RESPOND 
TO A 




















a pr 
telligent, and interesting 
woman, . | will drive an 
hour to a 
special. Note a or 
call @ 0 3272 
































PERSONAL CALL’ AD 
Lean, rational, worldly, oing anywhere 
"29, Fire in the ? @ 8122 
“s = i § Gay matching for men. Fun, 
es ; . COM- 
special Movies, daytripping, art 
iatonship eres com- seeks rewarding » &.. 
passion, intimacy, dis- relation with 
cussions, the outdoors, 
ae ee and theatre. 


Pate oe 7 NOW ee ®@ 
LAW STUDENT, hopeless 
441397, Boston 02144 earth, sincere 
- . 
honest, seeks outgoing, in- Quest 800-833-6969 
telligent, enpretentious, 
atttractive, trim 
Sider guy. #0 
1-900-.456-CALL 
# ona ee . etapa <= 1e. : aaecpininaiaia ainar ae rs agente fy i 8 7. 











tractive, educated, romantic no a i 
souks Seeeereey Canes tellectual_ ose I'm 
: woman, ; t 45-60 @ 8878 
bibliomaniac pegen nature tionship. @ 0 8086 Lad 
junkie seeks : with ATTENTION 1141, Cambridge, 02142. Coushen anaaeauioe saaia 
similar vices. @® 8102 Tired of losers, bored, 8771. painting, photograph ; 
pechitecture with S0-yo b 
suc- 
oan GBM, 28, 6ft 200 tbs Into 
GM, 19, bright, witty, in- 
. progressive, witha 


conscience. 
GM under 26 for fun. Phone, 
(photo?) to @P 0 8847 


GWJM, 24, 6'1", 175, 


ya 
+ . 
Assan 222 fr be 
asi ; 
, et, n "1 











o 





99¢ A MINUTE | eae | 














You are a special person, at- 
tractive, average weight or 
less, 30's or younger. @ 0 





MAN OF MANY 
TALENTS 
seeks warm, sensitive & at- 
tractive lady for movies, din- 
ing. friend, relationship Box 
146 304 Newbury St. Bos- 
ton, 02115 #0 7 





personal than tapes. Music, 
conversation, natilus, golf, 
dining travel. Take time to 
write, let's meet! @P 5352 0 




















5-7week cruise to Florida. 
Will teach; Ron PO Box 17 
Ward Hill, Ma 01830. @ 
8924 








SJM, 25, attractive, biue- 
eyed, slim & all around com- 
passionate soul. interests in- 
clude cats, art, drawing,(I'm 


@ portrait artist) E 

History, classical music & 
MGM musicals. Old movie 
fanatic. Battleships & Geo- 


capuvatng young aay, dew 


ish oF not, 20-90. Write to 
BOX 3312. 





SBM, 27, 5°10", 
honest, open i 

very responsible 
female ( 3.2 


" SUM, 27, caring 


handsome 
face. male seeks 
ively mature, elegant Jewish 
counterpart age 25-30 for 
dvent. romance. @ 








Musician into hatha > 
you didn't leave name and 
numobder for 


aeaneeew. Call 
again. @ 0 3244 
Musician turned en- 


trepreneur, creative, in- 
tuitive, athletic, seeks 
lented for 





fun, and romance. 
En fitness, outdoors, 


travel, roading self-explo- 
ration. @ © 8015 





vit te ye 10d bs 
woman guy. Short 

hair, hazel eyes. Non- 
nature, artistic, ‘liberal 
see ea eg 
me oF nang em 
sic or gey po Bd New York 
City. @ 


swim A Trolessional, 
sionate, handsome, dark 


pas: 5 

haired, dark , wants 
woman, 21 to to share 
new activities via recrea- 
tional classes (e. 


9 sailing). 
Must have enough thrust to 
escape the couch’s orbit. 








NICE 
SITUATION 


SWM, 28, very attractive, 
well-educated, affluent, with 
a great sense of humor 
seeks an attractive, in- 
telligent, spontaneous, un- 
conventional, and slightly 
crazy WF, 18-29. who would 
enjoy a lot yt wy ma and 
adventure. Want to meet a 
woman who wouid never in a 
million years consider 
answering an ad. This time, 
however, | hope that you will 
as this is all quite honest and 
sincere 273 


SBM, 29, 6'2’, handsome, 
sincere, i . Likes the 
outdoors, water, music. 
Seeks SF, 28-35. @ 0 5323 


SBM, 37, educated and me- 
dium stature seeks SF with 











Scuba Cty yy 
wanted. Have of free 
time. will travel. @ 8071 


Searching for ome 
and romance? 1, 
oe intelligent, col- 














drugs. Cambridge. @P 3280 


Shy SWM, la , 30, 
looking, 5°8", into city life, 
outdoors, seeks sweet, very 
pretty, SWF. @ 8857 





3267 

SJM, 28, 5'9", attractive, 
curious, fit, musical, A 
warm, software, pro- 
fessi who values reason 


\ hi | : i seek 
a! , learn s 
compatable SF M8 1) 6106 





SPRING FEVER 
SWM 27: Tall, dark and 
handsome (6'4") 
turned to Boston! | have 

fever all over. My 
self-reliant, inde- 
aggressive, 


Phone 
(Mandatory). 0 @® 3262 


SWM 23, 6'1”, 170 Ibs, loves 
sailing, swimming, and 


ive Woman for summer fun. 
@ 0 6921 


SWM 24, 6’2°, 180, enjoys 
sports, outdoors, adventure 








SJM, 29, attractive 


intelligent, creative, and 


Yours? 

SJM, 34, 5°6", considered 
attractive, genu- 
ine, successful, seeks 
cute/attractive F 26-38. @ 











» Mature, 
aspiring scientist, witty 
i . seeks in- 











WM, 30, 200ibs, 


s 5'8", 
bio 








Student seeks woman 24+ 
who likes -offbeat movies, 
long walks, live music and 
laughing. Let’s meet and dis- 
cuss whether yogurt is a su- 
perior life form. @® 0 5361 


SWM assets: | am a 





them. > tel Mood 
s a 
tora sesh 



































tennis, art, food and Bosox. 
® 0 5369 





back, professional. 


ca , cookouts, movies, 
more. Please call! # 8040 


SWM, 29, 5’7", 150, seeks 





progressive woman foir ten- 
nis, ing, outdoor ac- 
tivities/companionship. @ 
8097 








, Curvy, kind- 
. oO 8108 








ing, writing, 
Seeks attractive upbeat 
woman, 
adventurous, imaginative 
and unpr ' @o 


35, handsome, 


creative, professional, fun. 


Enjoys. hiking, tennis, paint- 
exploring. 


25-34, who is 


oS ef 


eng be 
pro ’ 

to develop organization for 
socially responsible busi- 

















Tali SWM 30 


eater eerie. ae 
25 


seeks friendship, 18-28 
photo please. BOX 8890 





WM, 42, seeks F for easy, 


intimate, adventuresome re- 

lationship. POB 9105, Suite 

+> at MA 02061 
11 


WM seeking F forciean, safe 
fun. @ 











acting, non-smoker, seeks 
similar, 21-25. PO Box 6145, 
Haverhill MA, 01831 @& 





pen- 
2047 
YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 


Writer seeks atin 
pal. 








SEEKING 
MEN 

straight acting, we 
educated, professionals 
seeks similar. Enjoys , 
golf, skiing, movies. @P 5379 


35 GWM interested in mak- 
friends with other GM. | 


Y weekend "wipe. and 


camping. @ 8116 








. 
i 1 


, mature, pro- 
WM, honest, 





—. for someone 
, ma . South 
shore, Give ka shot 

@ © 8089 

Tall, well-groomed, pro- 
fessional, biack gentieman 
seeks relationship with mar- 
tyre woman. BOX 
2532, Lynn MA 01903 @ 








TIGER WANTED 


range and whe 
stripped tiger, large. fangs 
and killer claws. Goes bythe 
name of Hobbes. #0 


open, caring, seeks in- 
teligent considerate, WM of 
integrity, unimportant, 
for Irondship/retationship. 
Shan ie Oa 
Lexington, Ma 5 
8058 





Adorable Cambridge male, 
40, desires handsome 

or white counterpart for 
sharing @ 8078 














beach, bowling. 
similar non-relati 
minded for 


























Seeks intet t, caring 
similar, 26-38 tor friend. 
ship/relationship @® 8049 























—— ee em we mw ee 






























































































































































GWM ,black/brown, GWM, amorous, ‘unusually Seeking another very 
PL ger — and loyal seeks goodlookin , athletic, Ww 
ing for first boyfriend for ro- unique Asian huy for = ‘straight’ . Friend- SEEKING 
mantic summer fun. @ 0 = long term situation. Prefer —_ship/relation desired. 
8028 om. non-bar types #P 0 — Phone required. WOMEN 
GWM 29, clean cut Kttractive Female, 26, seeks 
new age, f " poos-tcoxing, 27, 6'3", 180, intelligent, straight-acti Box 528, Bedford, MA 01730 
wants straight-looking Sports, music. comedy. into. gutdoore, travel ee | 
8090 (OSd (Sis, S0eEnG SR, movies, Latin 
smooth for fun times. 
GWM, 30, 810", 160 tbs, Box 995 Westwood, MA ‘Hispanic, Brazilian. tc) 
smart boy wanting =e posgee relationship. 
masculine Yoentio .'s GWM mentor 33 masculine 10 
greceive educated seeks young in- SLIM, WM Spanish, 
1 Sesle tlenaetie PC BM, 18-40, very open, 
GWM, 30, 69, 230, pro- 5197, , MA 01915 Se Sone 
relationship, Lowellarea.En-  GWM’s26&28newtoarea Sy 395 
igy gym, movies dining seeking other GWM's 18-30 iggks, 5°11", 170, warm & 
8 terrane wee i corn, uot good 
GWM, 30, artsy. bohemian. Natick MA 01760 Wi Oa07. Ge 8021 
 — old een oe GWM seeks body “Straight” GWM, 5'7", 150 
ration, sharing, ocean, bik ee ence aden, seeks hunk for fun. Photo, 
frtandship. Boston, Box Dover NH Rochester, NH, 03867 @ 
ques, urban dweller, country 03820 a 8043 
mentality, wavel, history, , youthful; 60, seeks ’ 
Europe, hiking, Substance. — mature GM, 30-60 So NH, WM. 22, 61  t2e: 
Ro ane. Ne ge, ena 
GWM,31,5'10"', 160, 18+), at- 
masculine, seeks beer 185, Hollis, 03049 @& wets. safe, inn Rg 
; . beach, 8083 Photo Box 74, 
bike barbecues Handsome well educated nes 02147 
_— Pig 35 year old GWM health 7 
WM, 24, 5'9", br/bl, 
GWM, 33 5°10, 170, strong professional. 175 ibs, 5 feet seeks same 1 
body w/ warm heart &down 11 inches, brown Shore Box 575 
to earth personality in mustache, hairy, for Needham, MA 02192 @& 
search of similar man for  asimiliarman30to40whois gn7¢ 
new friendship. P.O. Box Not into the gay lifestyle, has 
5755, Marlboro MA 01752 _— 8 functioning brain and body, WM, 27, 175, seeks 
@ 8654 and who desires a one on masculine straight acting 
one relationship. Live in military, man, jock for 
GWM, 34, br/br, 170, Lowell but you don't have to. good times @ 
fessional, athletic, likes 0 3265 8892 
similar 1 : a nee Honest sincere, goodiook- WM 29, §’6”, slim, enjoy out- 
— ing GWM, 32, 5'11", 165, doors, music, backrubs, 
GWM, Sag 160, i seeking simiair, smooth? seeking masculine, heal 
friendship males, . 20-35 share tennis, . for . 
PO Box’ 251, Kitery. ME. bowing, rock musi le See 
Soar cae WM, 41, 511", 230 Ibs. 
GWM, ah ee oe MA @ ©) 6100 seoks same in Revere area. 
for triendship. and tun. Box exotic food, cyberpunk, fine aed ‘oung attractive, shy, 
312 Hudson, NH, 03051 arts, white briefs, WFNX, WM, 42, 5°10", 174, iemparisnted. WF, ae B 
Gwin Sa imo ~—«}0N._ fiction, fire of love, divorced, seeks privatecom- attractive woman. 
oe. nysiciae tan «= SWM, 26, 6'0", 175ibs, pany of similar well built Quy. Photo/phone. Box 62, 
Weekends, diversity, seeks sellinen. “santeosannt ae Towksbury, MA. C1876 
sensitive, serious yet o WM, seeks 
itera sey pe ieee sata aims | Tem onan ae | MES 
fessional in . ? . South- 
area. @ 0 5356 jocks @ 0 8115 poe arca Me eiié 
GWM. 40,5107, 140, br/bl talked 3 ere line 
seeks similar GM, enjoys GWM, 31, 6'2°, 185, ows 4 atte na FA, you older man, | top of 
travel, a athletic, good looking, hand i line, Pru. Lets talk again. n 
394, NH, Harvard educated pro- athietic, a happy and 508-226-0713 Ears ha 
03857 @ 8870 : . Interests include = creative’ guy, seeks in- . 
yen". skiing, wind telligent, Begin the beguine I'm in the 
GWM, 43, 150.5°@°seeks.e surfing, foreign Seek- rato bo we mood! Fred and Ginger also 
GM (18 to younger 06-55 hapiy in Y bought their first shoes the 
for rehgent , tall, YOU CAN Parquet is $0 write 
ship/relationship. Send attractive, athletic, straight- soon the Boy 
phone/pndto, dlscriptive let acting friend to share sports, RESPOND TO 8195 
er " , romance. Letter 
Dorchester, MA 02122-0221 photo ar TR Box PHOENIX Kahuna is turning 30. 
GWM. 45, seeking mature 1155, Cambridge, MA, PERSONAL CALL — , come up to the 
male 30 to 60 for fun end es SE ADS FROM THE 549 ang help Mike 
Sa Semone © FOLLOWING bs 
. oe oar gieasaa wee 
" ‘ 5 le 5 
107 (Box 9100, ‘Newton Si Se-a0t 2081 ‘sr Non ie brown’ out 
M.D. Would like to meet you 
Box 3275. 
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SERVICES 
ENHANCE YOUR 
Reunion, , business or 
band w/ by Yuko 4 
flyers, banners & more. 

Sounds Productions 
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Looking for women/men to SHE CRIED AUDITIONS-Private PU ST 

form collective for buying Check the Arts listings to see and audition The "s collective of 

and ieee 4 Boston's finest prepereten for actors. Boston seeks a publicist/ 

Please caill iris group is Too cont on individual needs producer for our adult con- 
stop now and a cert series. Call 

Why a 617-391-3672 

The People From Antiques & Flea Mar Director Alley Theatre, 























now Summer terms 

and 7/10. -Basic 

mercial Acting oi ding 
inclu 

Soaps; -F program 


Free brochure 


425-7313. 40 Boylston St. 
Boston. ; 





AUDITION NOTIC 
Musical hit to open in 
tember at the Theater 

. Needed: 2 men, 2 

1. Ss ‘, 
ers/actors with sense 
Audion june 18, 
from 7pm on by apointment. 
Prepare: up tempo, ballad, 


and short comic . 
saad or share 
xine AGHANO'S. Fain 
ion-beam Gene O/i8 
tp Bom & 7pm. 
Tremont st. Boston. Ac- 


ny eee pane: 





3358 

















603-924-41 
VIDEO resume/demo reels 
na cSromnecrancaiiy Sirians 7 O° 
Sa a e718 
COMEDY WRITERS 
Stand-Up Porkormance Gx, | WORKSHOP & GEMINI 
velop New Material. Private TIONS 
Coaching, Elizabeth Scriptwriting seminar; 
pleby, Former & pros. June 24 & 25th. 
rector, Alley Theater. River Studios. Spenser for Hire 
7a0-G516 Soundstage. Breakfast & lun- 
COMEDY cheon included $145. Reser- 
WORKSHOP vations 9am-6pmé617-862-5979. 
voice 
w/a prot cob Sate on 
Sun 6/25 1-5. 331-81 The Studio at 
Genesis wk 
Gengsie wksop improv yo NGE- 
story aud. Required 1 comic 
and 1 serious monologue of te A S T | N GS 
2 min. each, and pic and re- 
sume. cali Renaissance -workshops for 
Theatre Co. (617)770-1278 actors 
HEAD SHOTS -on-camera 
Mim & Michelove 
or br may 
HEADSHOTS session 
Thru the end of June. inter 
nationally published pho- call for 
tographer offers cite pe information 
for $85.00. For details Ss 
482-0336. Leave clear 492 42 1 2 
message. 











New Ehrlich 
J 10 
30. intro to ; 
Intermediate Pes The 


The New Theatre, 
539 Tremont St. Call Terry 
Stoecker at 482-6558 


Priscilla Beach Theatre, 
Plymouth. is 

actors for 
@ play “ 





‘3 


launted Elvis “, to SF er 
formed Aug 4,5,11,12,18,19. 
being cast are: Elvis 





Ze 











DANCE 


We have ongoi adult 
classes, begiter "Wweudh 
advanced, and you are wel- 


come to join in anytime. We 
also have children’s classes, 


class. Two locations, “ 
maica Piain and Boston. Call 
437-9401 for more infor- 
mation. 
RE Re 
GIGS 

8 & 16TK. $15/HR.! 
i rane & the BEST PRO 
GEAR! Gtr,bass,drums,| 
Producer & . incl. FREE 
Rehearse- Sionin in QUIET 
We're Effectside Studios 
8 & 16TK. $15/HR.! 
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information: , 


CARD #: 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 














BANK: 


DATE: 








PHONE #: 
THE GUARANTEE NAME: 
clean ain will keep the put ha long ‘al ADDR 
we runni same as as s 
eoch week on Monday 0° by acon Tuesday 1 renew the od. Maing a ESS: 
week voids the guorantee. renewing your ad call 267-1234 
during the week of the City: STATE: 




























































































pe bomen nscingn 0° bape basa bende ae te GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 
Sk ea ecn age erento : 5 
as is materially error, provided is AUTOMOBILE 
Sie LS Rae Zeb as 12Dpem $a 
min, min, min. ine min. oreign 

eee ss 08 pasitned weubehe tan oddiote 7 pt. lightheadline 7.25perline 8.80 perline. 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ a 
re SS eS 
demmoe i ale datban ied chakommtes tensisbiltadher ie aii ae a: «peso eee REAL ESTATE 
Te aiiibeiinads Copitalized words 1.10 per word # of copitalized words @ $1.10 each = $ Housemates 
Se See een eY SSE || son mms ms —_ 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. Sublets 
At eiveteenaats et bo guemgenien by 0 fel sun, adibees end OC Pick-up: $13.20 (© Mail-out:$19.80 COST: # of weeks x = $ a 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES ee ices t Found 
Gch. Adsasieing space esoah wil be toned tor ods convehed betooe 4 oe woo cor mf 
fon. GUARANTEED havea Ta avr Spy Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. os 

on a guaranteed HEADLINES: Wanted 
Music ond the Arts... ‘oo ap a LEE ELE TEE The Boston Phoenix 
Cap eo che eco. 6p ERS UEUILILIICI LT) — “neccemed cactanevein 
Copy for Advertisements which must be verified...Tuesday, 6 p.m. 123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 odvertisement. Appliances 
Shel hate dy Sen - ord 
Orne % ata Se : LEE I othing 
Toss. :200m.-7 pm a Thurs s0en.-Spm RE RRR RRR ERR oo 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERFIED on IDIOT). 
cdrwttanern oi, Thak Wepre mbt be id wey LE I )— mesical instruments 
wilt goer hte pre. folre owt @ eploy ewes |) COIL 
SOK NUMBERS ere aa LEE LL TT records & Tapes 
Cie bomen Peas ed tae trough Fridoy. Replies one} LIL LECCE IL IL ILILIL IL ILL] = s=0/componens 
ah daaagcagpensabe Sear ew see i rpc wns * 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 ©Video TV 
tsipest any or oll tonteidl diected to © Phoantx ben eusther end t hs 
eee ge ete Depeny cane Tyee aS a, Es Prhcenx The Boston Phoenix, 367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 Ae ens om engpea tai 
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IMPORTANT: 


Now 
RELOCATING 


_ Now is the time when people 
are looking for a new 
roommate, apartment, sublet 
or house. An ad in the Boston 
Phoenix Real Estate section will 
reach thousands of people in 


search of new digs, and it's 
guaranteed! Just place your 

ad for two weeks and we'll run 
your ad free until it works. 


Relocation happens now — 
Don't miss the movement! 


@ 







































































TO PLACE YOUR AD, VISIT THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
AT 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON . OR CALL 267-1234 
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Bs gin, 





$1500 

ust 
Sean 
9 


model K52 
original 


recond, refin. 
for ale 3 octave 


PIANO 
Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
ebony matt with brass trim 
Like new. Call Pat 268-0777 


$3300 


avail. For appt. Call 


Rob 767-0113. 


. 617-5! 


rebuilt, 
& 


741-4925. Lv msg. 


body. Asking $2100 or 


Bo. 734-0162 
; 9020 condition. 
-§ 163. 


GH-1 
$4000. 


t and baby grand start 
, $9000, 

MCM. Recordin 
your 


Composers/arrangers, 


969-8635 


$S ex cond,$1450 0.b.0o 
PIANO WKSHP CLR 
Piano tech needs room. 


Must sell current inv. Used 


i 





set play 
sonen $400 call Ken 


Raa 309-1180 Hot sound 


























leather nds. perf cond, w. 
. rd, » Pract. 
$750 b/o 665-1060 


PEARL DRUMS 
Brand new piece dual 


bass, all H.D. hardware cym- 











thesizer. Purchased new in 
85. Used little: Stores 128 


























787-4575 $700 or best offer. 





oe soe CONSTR 
YAMAHA Baby Grande 





check out your work with 


MiIot Ne from MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 





(508) 745-0361 
new condi ion call 


Roland Juno-106 syn- 


Piano baldwin acrosonic 
Roland Digital piano R.D. 
1000. Ex cond, great sound, 








Pearl Drums, excellent con- 
ditior:-$550 Also avail: C 





Pearl drums, 4, 
bails. Maple shells. 
firm. 696-2375 
bails and hardware. 
sell. Eric 969-0366 
ke 
cal 
Delive 
Saito x 
$1900. 
Synare 
arts 
Steinway Upri 
e 
$12,000. 6 


or 


amp, 
Katie 
2-802 


$1500, Oberheim 
M6R $450, Oberheim XK 


with case $300, Roland RD 


ex- 
Call 


LX4 midi 
135 gal 
Matt, 

0” 


Ricken- 

: or B.O., 
Standard 

or 8.0. Call ivan 


Call 


$1 


on 


vn 


LX9 midi con- spinet, mhgny case, w/ ivory 


drum machine, 
with flight case 

rack with wheels 

. Call 424-0247 leave 


rueger 400 RB with 
Guild-Marttre 1-15 Cabinet, 


-300 watts, 
09 
BASS AMP 
Gallien Ki 
, Ampeg B18 ~ $400, 
CHEAP! 


a= 





tem controller, 
available 


ane 


























David-Best offer. 783-9282 


or 232-5153 

















For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 


library (a $300 value) or Will 
trade for a DX7 liFD call Bill 


JUZEK CZECH 
STRING BASS 
Sond & sound, $7880 or 80. 


$995 for both or $525 each. 
Call Matt — or 
(516)544 q 

Bose system 1-302, 2-802, 1 
OSP 128 FX, new $325. 
ibanez harmonizer, mint, 
$225. 773-2368 


am 
TR 

ibanez Stratocaster. 
stands 

Dry ice 

w/ htr, 

biwr & hoses. 


sys 























-'82 Ebony 61 w; , 
cost $13,497+ we 


negotiable. (617)472-1372 





Kawai “Grand 


cellent condition. 
7530. 
508-650-1410. 


Bow 
267-3380. 





-5067 


Maryann 


Beginners 


HORRIGAN DRUM 
SCHOOL 770-3837 


ng stud 
will on 
— , 
10 AM 
617-492-8107 























Learn to sing the way you've 














LRN SAX/FLUTE 


J.Taylor/P.Simon C.King 


Murphy at 628-2244 


FOLK/CLASSICAL GUITAR 
Bach to the Beatles 
always wanted to! 
welcome. Call 


N.Young & more! 


accepti 














ys 


for 
Alice 


R&B oriented Call Ron 
508-745 5106 


it 
alge 


ts and da 


Nigh 
ure. = 


& kb 
be fun, not tor- 
~4591 


students for 
country. 


(617) 424-1062 


taking 


























new band, 














Vf> 
- 


~ 


~ sh 


7431. 


4 


1-800-842-3640 

















FIP IFITIF IFT erie eD 
el siscisialigialgigicizic! 


i ‘a a 


fy 
f , i 


os 











Call 


Wholesale & Retail 


Wire, 


g253e3 


nie 
‘ Dat 
He. ctu ol 
Ee ite a 
i : lila i; ) : E|- i , fe ae Me 
unl | : : ie ALT fete a 
il ia | i ‘ i - 


#26 
al By a HL i tf se 


£ 
a: 
SHFEEE Hisall ini 3 3i88 


anjproducer, 


DYNAMIC FIREWORKS 


/Budgie. 


have 

9:00-4:30 

oy Division, 
Siouxie 
254-0930. 
Sound: 


Large Variety Available 
Rt. 28, Derry, NH 
Outside NH only 


Londonderry, 
603-434-6742 


























508-872-9390 Mon-Fri 




















_d 


om 
TR eft: A 


. New music. 


GUITARIST 
lead rock vocal 







































































te 
5 
§ 
5 








t 
ul 


ioe of 
for 
band 


opp. National exposure! 


fi i Ae nai i 
si ee deed Bila sills i 
ae Be if alas islEHEEEE EE lttnwlill 


Sound Market 
mt/a 

Manon 
needed 


Call (617) 547-0851 
































TRACK 
$7 



























































Bassist wntd for roots rock 

band. bg w 
n 

212-268-9959 ist. Career 

rock cover 

508-892-8432, ive msg 


Band 


617-327-0690 











NATIONAL REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC. 


“You've tried the Rest, 
Now try the Best” 


Rated oloclm ao eleslescle ace eecpiens ecee 
YY Best Sound Proofing 
“) Best Security 


ra) Slos) me ele ere <> 


36 Cheries. St. 
Malden Sq.— Near T 


Wate mvoleme(colelonre set 
serious about 
Rock & Roll, call 


(391-8272 








sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
, JIMMY P; 
ROBERT PLANT, 
STRYPER. Open 10-5. 





2 Who tix & 2 Dead tix, B/O. 
Sean, 961-3482 





theatres. Lex- 
ingten Ticket Center, 
-5333. 





For sale: 2 Who tix, 2nd row 
ctr. Best offer. Cali aft 6pm 
923-4115 





FOR SALE, Who tickets, 
both shows, Sullivan 
Stadium, 436-1335 











Miia, OF S 


















































shrd bth, w/d, rt. elev. bit in 
hye Closet. conv. to 


output, 
speed plus other per- 
formance —_ 


Well 

maintained. miles Ask- 

ing nap tne a tg 
or leave 

















i 





Ht [ 


le 


Weveettink Alm 




















great mile- 
at 80k. $400. Call Ms. 
Riley at 472-3624. 











VW RABBIT ‘77 runs +r 
needs littie work. . Call 
298-1661. Leave a message, 
I'l call you back. 


TRE FS 
vane a 


Grive, , VB, Ex 
cond, $3195. 244-6429 





Exc cond, . AM/FM, 
59K. $9800" Brooking, 
617-738-7801 


Ford Ranger,’88, fully 
loaded, 19K miles, $10K or 


bo, call Al 
days, 846-7753eves 





isuzu impulse 1985, red, 
39K, all options, exc cond, 
alarm, $4400. 738-4604 lv 














Ca for facts! 
1-912-742-1142 Ext 8652 











OLDSMOBILE, Cutlass 
Saton ‘78, primed and 
needs breaks, 


sic ’ 
and it's . Call 625-2409 
after 





PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
1986 14K miles, 1 Owner, 
Just like new. AM/FM cass 
deck, rear defrost, full size 
spare. Call after 5 862-7132, 
$5,000 or BO. Box 2194 


PONTIAC CATALINA 1977 
58K mi, great body, runs 
well, new transmsn, asking 
$1000 328-7893 mornings 








os id ona Gn 
ma | ee w/records 
$3900. Call oats 

















penny —, sublet: 


$2001 300 sa a. $400 Tor 
sshesee oo 





1981 TOYOTA, Tercel, 5- 
speed hatchback, am/fm, 
radial tires, condition 
$1,100 or BO 437-7644 


1982 Toyota Stariet, 84,000. 
Grt little car, needs new 








ae 200SX 1981 Low 
oy ee. exc cond, a/c, 
owner 


1 
$1880 617-569-6656 


dood e SENTRA 1963 
—< speed, 
, aSk- 
ing on bates all 
354-61 10/876-7963 








pS gy A gg 
door hatchback, 47K, 


Sootoreo's and muffier. 
.0. 617-876-2491 











RIDE IN STYLE 
Audi 5000S, 1980, silver with 
biue interior, 2-way electric 
sunroof, 
ca 


98d Foyor 


pee fom me 
Cal botore 10M 723. 





~ amgueren 
nds _ minor = $2200 
(508)224-6109 6p. 








s. Needs restoration. 
$1000 OBO. 926-4647. 
HONDA CM 250 1982 minor 








. $2,000 lock and 
helmet. Call Paul at 
MOTORCYCLES 


1983 Yamaha 
900 miles, 


$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 

KLR-600. in 

March ‘86. 

$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 

collector's item. Showroom 
800 miles, 


condition, 
call Mike at -2787 





8. ben 


ae 
FOR SALE 


S& 
ARKETS 


RARE QUILTS 
00% 


-mas 
early. wi, 
You will be 


























Many extras. Must sell. Low 
6's or BO. Call 617-739-6041 
Lv message 

TOYOTA, 1980, manual 
trans., 100k mi., runs weil, 
needs minor work. $500 or 








best offer. Call Kris 
770-0823 





TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 











Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


&Y Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 
will pay your 


-ISALES TAX 
@ UP TO $1500 49 


-——Used Truck & Van Blow-out == 
‘88, DODGE W.250 4X4. $44,900 
88 DOD GE 0-350 2-wheel drive, 8 bed3s1k $OQOS 
‘87 DODGE DAKOTA 4X4 
T6047A, fisher plow, auto, Blaupunkt cass, 8’ bed, V-6, 20K. 


'88 CHEVY S-10 4X4 


#T5994A, Tahoe package, a/c, cassette, auto, V-6, 11K 


'87 DAKOTA 


#R2930, 2 wheel drive, 5 speed, 4 cyl, 8 bed, 22K. 


‘87 DAKOTA 4X4 


#T6256A, V-6, 6' bed, 4 speed, 


‘83 DODGE B-150 CARGO VAN 


#R2839, 6 cyl, 4 speed, 52! 


‘88 DODGE B. 150 WAGON 


8 pass, ac cruise, tilt, 


"85 | DODGE B- 150 CONV. “VAN 


#P2936, cass, Chapman, 4 speed. 


‘86 DODGE B-1 50 CONV. VAN 


A, V-8, a/c, auto, am/im, cruise, 4: 


‘87 DODGE B-250 WAGON 


#T6574A, LE, 8 cyl, 8 pass, cass, a/c, auto, 38K.. 


‘87 JEEP GRAND WAGONEER ~ 


6A, sunroof, a/c, auto, 4x4 tilt, cruise, cass, 31K. 


‘85 DODGE CARAVAN 


#T6395A, a/c, 7 pass, 5 speed, cruise, 5 


‘87 DODGE C CARAVAN LE 


#4445A, alc, 7 pass, cas: 


‘87 DODGE C CARAVAN LE 


#T6581A, a/c, cass, auto, 7 pass, 40 


‘88 DODGE CARAVAN 


#S12974, auto, 5 pass, a/c, am/tm, 29! 





$10,999 


$8995 
$6995 
$12,495 
$5995 
$8995 
_ $10,995 


$13,995 
$7495 


. $11,495 
$10,995 


$10,995 

















Shelby Performance Vehicles 
'87 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE, gaye 


auto, Blaupunkt, 20K... 
‘86 C OMNI GLH SAVE 


#R2953, 5 speed, a/c, defogger, tte, 28K 


'87 SHELBY CHARGER 


#R2892, sunroof, a/c, cassette, 5 speed, 9 


‘86 TUBO CHARGER 
sunroof, 5 speed, tt 


SPECIALS OF THE 





SAVE 





WEEK 


‘87 CARAVAN LE 
7 PASSENGER, TILT, AC, AM/FM, 34K, 64445AA_— 0... eseeseene 


87 PONTIAC BONNEVILLE 


ACC, leather, pwr win & locks, 33K, @4323A eee ce etre nen neennnene 
88 DODGE DYNASTY 
13K, AC, PS, cruise, UR, V6, 65R2921...--...---..--- 
86 HONDA ACCORD LXI 

vicetclelis pains 


suto, AC. AND MOREL 


WE STILL i h\Y a 5 OMNIS LEFT 
FROM OUR RENTAL FLEET 


Low miles, auto, A/C, $5995 


P/S, AW/FM 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open V-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-Spm 

235-6666 


911,495 
$11,495 


...-$11 495 





Le 


6861 ‘91 NNTP ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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Won't last. $1000 or BO. 
268-3714 





Beautiful Mahogany con- 
ference table, 97" by 49°’, w/ 
8 chairs, excellent condition, 


offer. Call 868-3100 for info. 























| treat- 
ment from banks, car deal- 
ers, & realtors. 


CALL NOW -- 267-5225 


NERS, $6 Comm hve | B10 


Boston MA 02116 
Gur ‘specialty. Multiple. let. 
ters, theses, term . 99 
Mt. Auburn St., ; 
492-7767 


GRAPHIC —_ 


financial freedom, con- 
fidence, red carpet 











KINGSIZE 
COUCH 

couch. 
blue tweed Sim- 
convertible couch, 
opens up to a k @ @x- 
tremely comforta bed. 
Price -negotiable. Call 
leave message, | 

will get back promptly. 


Moving - must sell!!! 
Bedroom set, 18 cu ft refrig. 
Best offer Call Lisa 329- 


Queen size bed with frame: 
$200 or Best offer. 2 drawer 
chest: $80. 436-1081 
4pm-10pm. 


King 











Sleeper sofa, antique oak dr 
set, oak halltree, oak book- 
case. Good quality but 
easier to sell than move to 
Calif. 236-1122 


Smoked giass & — ex- 
tension dining ta rom 
Roche- i 





eaalawnaassesieo 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


stereo system 


years 
superb references. Call 
723-6079 


A RENBRSR 
DELIVERY 


PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY 
ING THERAPIST 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY / MARITAL OR 
PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 





MANDALA 


Hour long total 


Call for an 


Tdoys, 9. 10 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 








body massage | 





PROFESSIONAL 
CLEANING 
SERVICE 
RESIDENTIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
Very 


reasonable 
rates 


Professional 
references 


"We do windows’ 


566-3070 
1-800-212-7820 











ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 


GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 
NOON. 


























Introline 
U.S.A. 
The all 


$2 1st min. 


#1 NATIONWIDE 


new Singles 
Bulletin Board! 
1-900-999-LINK 


-95 es. addtni. 








LOCAL DELIVERY_ 
Bands, art, moving day. Fill- 


up my van, pay me money. 
Call Gus. 61)-426-4188 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 
CALL MY ST 
Satisfied custumer 


enthusiastically 

ommends top notch thera- 

pist who can help with get- 

ting unstuck in areas of ca- 
, relationships & emo- 

tional handicaps. Reachable 
33-6045. 








AGE 





Pioneer & Akai ip 
excellent condition $500/BO 
Bill 492-1965 





LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


ROWING 
MACHINE 


D&SINITIONS, 945SL row- 
i Like new, exc 


ing machine. 

cond, 1 ei old. $250, call 
Stacey, -§905, Ive msg. 

MOTOROLLA 7 A. -. 
citicomm, 2000 Full fea- 
tures with charger, $1000. 
Call mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 














Machine: Brand new, 5 col 
umns, 247-9141 weekdays. 








omcnemtanenst 
radiant health, stress reduc- 
tion and weight 

ment. Brookline and Boston 
locations with certified Yoga 
and Fitness specialist. Call 
232-9334. 


Lose up to 29 Ibs in the next 
30 days! eed mg 


Doctor recommended. 
328-9294 for free sample 














YOUT 
Sexualty & health Please be 
18. Call 1-800-202-7110 


HOME 
SERVICES 

_ CERAMIC TILE 

is our ‘ 

Markey Jr. Bathroom & 
kitchen . No job too 


big or small. Free estimates. 
Call 





CARPENTERS 





fur 
t ; 
lights, " y 
guaranteed. Experience 
and insured. Terry 926-0807. 





CONSTRUCTION 


A. WELCH 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Specialize in ceramic tile and 








GENERAL 
CONTRACTING 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, 
PAINTING. CALL: 

M &N CONSTRUCTION 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 


neem 
LIMOUSINES 


APC TRUCKING 
Specializing in 
with crane 








Furniture - Files - Etc. 
SELF STORAGE ROOMS 
From $19 - $270/mo. 


33 Traveler St Boston 
426-7229 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. Loca 





i 
and distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lie and ins. 
484-0580. 








FINE CARPENTRY 

Experienced builder, grad. 

architect, will build/design 

your addition, 

deck. Gary 782-1757 
NEED 


HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRS? 
Will do jobs, or smail. 
Replace windows, hang 
doors e 











stress counciling. Call 
782-5546 





Therapy group for women 
who are experiencing low 
self esteem distressing 
ersonal omega 5 
Poulos Weinberg LICSW 
277-0273 





WHOLISTIC 
x, MASSAGE... 
$ ta’ comm CMP. 


Soak 
. 356-4863. 





ELECTRICIANS 


I, residential. Fire 
alarms, intercoms. insured. 
232-9225. 24/hours emerg- 
bag | we . License 
PAINTERS 

INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
you can depend = 
wiht many reterences. Cel 
Mal at 739-0378 
for a free . 


HOUSEPAINTING 
Exterior and interior 














studio of on location. 
617-731-1400 


Had Studio for Rent- 
: eq+ models av, 
call Srediis or 547-3492 





M & J Family Movers. Local, 
distance, packing and 

unlioadin servi 

277-6225 /888-1027, 

# 0765. 

READY T VE? 
Avaliable. Yor cel Yinds._of 
jobs. Reasonable cost. Call 
Gerry 436-2606- NOW! 


Avalabie Yor “al Kinds, _of 


VE? 
jobs. Reasonable cost. Cail 
Gerry 436-2606- NOW! 
SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
effective, since 1976. 
MODPU 27387, 321-1017. 
WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS! 
Loc NEng NY OC all 48. Pros 









































yessional baring a 
Party Services 666-3493. 





ce.. 
MDPU 


FIRE- 
WORKS! 
Wholesale 


Largest 
dealer of 
class C 
fireworks 
in New 


England 


Dial toll free 
1-800-242- 
7876 or 
1-800-24- 
A-S-T-R-O 


Astro- 


Spectacular 
Inc. 
1407 Hooksett 
Rd. Hooksett 
N.H. 


603- 
627-4969 


+93 North to 
Exit ON. Rt 3N 





SEABROOK 
FIREWORKS 
SPECTACULAR 


692 Latayette Re 
Seabrook, NH 
Pee wmist.ve' & 


Ps 
ff \* 


1-800-283-BANG 





male cat, no collar or tags, 
lost near Highiand 
ave/Cedar St Somerville 
area. Reward. 

776-6114 anytime. 


AS Y 








BIANCA 
. fared Cards 2° 
*Paim 

e Aura Crystal 


Bianca has helped 












































PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 





MEET SOMEONE 
SPECIAL ! 
$25 FEE 
75-100 INTROS 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 
CALL 267-4500 





CONNECTION LTD 
someone 





aces. rs dag om 
Discreet. For 

tion call 912-856-9166 or 
PO Box 814 287, 4 
IL. 60681-1218. —— 








New E Jewish Intro 
's 


For voice , call The 
Personal Phone-Ad: 
46-2907 (No Charge) 








“SAVE 20% 


SINGLE? Join LunchDates. 
Meet attractive, new people 
over lunch or after work. You'll 
enjoy LunchDates’ superior 
service and reputation. AND it 
cost 3-4 times less than the 
others! Over 10,000 have 
joined. FOR FREE INFO 























* Tianna ss 


an isenvyoF 














GWM,. 39, seeking 
Straight guys 18 to 
interested in madeling for 


iti 


} a 














Sid Param 02110 


Bi WM, marr., 40, 60", 
180ibs, Br hair and eyes, 
handsome,.. athletic, pro- 
fessional. Looking for similar 
guy to share safe and re- 
warding sexual _ friendship. 




















{in i im 


























LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 


ng’ RSAGE IE XCHANGE 
dl a». oxcnng? & sensual 
. Reply w/photo 

Ss. Absit 














36D 
yery well ee Sh 
M.C.{/VISA. 617-621-1436 











Free uae to all 
women look for single 
men. 508-224- 


Dom attractive WM, 37, dis- 
creet seeks sub F. Will fullfill 
spnkg fntsy. Limits re- 
spected. 0 1 








DOMINANT MALE 
DWM 40, financially secure, 
clean safe seeks sub WF, 
18+s for live-in maid/siv in 
my home, long term, P.O. 
box 331 W-boro 01581 


FIND-A-MATE. Free mem- 
bership, all females, discreet 
datin service 
508-430-1053 


FOR W 
For active seeks at- 
os F's, 25-50 -. for 
‘eet mutual satisfaction. 
PO é BOX 901, Suite 235, Ar- 


lington, 02174 
win ait a show fr sigh 











groups, own 
toys, t fine. 
Mark, PPO de : 182, 
Chicopee, MA, o1021 

















(508) 430-1053 


PHONE 
The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 
617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 
Prepay: 

The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 








PHANTASY] 


SECRET 
DESIRES 
‘Your Secret is 
my Secret’ 
totally confidential 


1/2 hour $35.00 
15 min. $25.00 
Adult conversation 
VISA/MC only 
303-795-6266 














CAROLINA 
PILLOW TALK 


Live Phone Sex 
Southern Style 


Hot! Hot! Hot! 
Magnolia Erotica 


1-800-322-2181 


Toll Free No 
For Call erg 








Visa/ MC/ MO's 


TEXAS 
tele FANTASY™ 


For a taste ... 
of the ol’ South 
YOU'LL COME 
TO LOVE!! 
512-599-8878 
ext. 800 
AMEX/VISA/MC 











VAVec balance mele 
croyeatcisavearss 
‘ebbucesassets tonight? 


Check « 


1-550-7777, the 
Fantasy Line. 


o]0) mm iai-mololem|ialcrs 
for sexy, Sensuous 
conversation. 


bo) 0 mer- lam ey-1aicei| ey-\(- mele 
just eavesdrop. Call 


20¢/first min, 10¢/each addi min - you must be 18 or older 
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FRATERNITY 
We are a non-profit social 
group a Ry ape 
their 40's and 
's who oe Me open mar- 
riages *. This is an alternate 
Marital lifestyle that works 
well for some people. It per- 
mits us to date ladies openly 
with our wive's ki 
mt P dg ty pet bode 
swingers ad. No couples or 
pros. Just good people 
meeting good 4 -“¥ 
ame ries x 2 





Professional oe search- 


pect in all home 


Send letter 
4 to PO Box 264, Lyn- 
nfielid MA 01940 

















LL & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


WANTED SMALL PNIS 
JOKES TO REBUT SEXIST 
OFFICE HUMOR. BOX 5366 








BACHELOR PARTIES 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS AS SEEN IN 
LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated oo 
a bachelor parties, birth- 
day parties, SPORTS 
PARTIES. Satisfaction 








SECRET 
DESIRES 


Adult conversations 
T confidential 
a Mancar 














French 
Connection 











Tattooing 
2 Collins 
Street 
(next to the 
Police Station 


on Broadway) 
Newport, Rhode 
Island 


(401) 847-4155 

















PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL SERVICE 


Your own locked 
yg od, Meee. 


(617) oar stat 
Next to Steve's 
ice Cream 
Confidential & 
secure 
Ask about 
answering 








Jennifer's 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried 


(415)221-5307 


VISA/MC 
All credit cards 
accepted 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 
phone sex 





Lip Service| 





LIVE 
CONVERSATIONS 
BY 

PHONE 


CREATIVE 
SENSUAL 


TOLL FREE 
CALL BACKS 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


1-800-231-3767 
212-947-4140 


ANYTIME 








stevire (A= Setete 


ey 


( PANTASIA 


Sensual 
Exotic 
Unhurried 
24 Hour 
Live 
Phone Sex 


Call 


(415)731-7726 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


? DISCOVER 














EX 
DReARLIN 


Y'all come... 


(512) 
655-0099 


It's ear-otic!! 


Major Credit Cards 











boo oo SS Ste Ott 


PLAYMATE % 


TEXAS 


Texas' Finest 
Telephone 
+ Fantasy Service 


¥ (214)251-1238 ¥ 


¥ 24 Hours ag 


x 
4x Pre- Pay 
KER H H e 





PRIVATE 
PARTY 
ENTERTAINERS 
Featuring 
Male and 
Female 
Strip 
Tease 
Telegrams 
Belly 
Grams, 
Rose 
Grams, 
Talking 
Balloon 
a egge 


Rous owns’ 
P 

















* 

* 

Vi ‘ 
isa, M.C.., 

* 

* 
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Leather & 
Lace 


In your area 


" am. “ 
ans, gay 
bi coupies & 
threesomes. 


Most 


confidential & 
discreet 


Serving all 
a Stale iclale) 








COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime 
est. 1978 


617-738-7570 


——o “nie 
Panties Etc. 


== = 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


= 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 
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The Original 
ahigeye[Slerslejars 


Straight -Gay- 
Bi-Males- _ 
Females- 
Couples 


| (=X=) @ oy=to) 0) (=e) i 
similar interests 
in your area” 


ANT Be ie 
11 years 


OFelapirelsjaiarclmciare: 
discreet only 


Lifetime 
memberships 


HE 
aus 1580-5405 


(X-Rated) 


1-550-4XTC 


Ec-sta-sy (ek’ste-se)n., pi. -sies. Overwhelming delight; 
rapture.—ecstat’ic adj. 








BOSTON’S # | 
BI- 


SEXUAL 
PARTY 


LINE 


24 HOURS 

A DAY! 
BOSTON'S #1 

GAY PARTY LINE 


OO0101*° © 0101 








DIAL - A-MISTRESS 


PHONE FANTASY LINE 


THE MISTRESSES ARE LOOKING FOR A FEW GOOD MEN!! 
offs a tamer = sue 
doms pleosst ALEXIS 

awith YO" (617) 497-6169 


..AND SHE'S BACK AGAIN...REE ANN 
and introducing Mistress Diva LEANNA 


(617) 497-1102 


ASK US ABOUT PANTIES, 
TRIPLE CALLS, DIAL 


& WAKE-UP CALLS. A-HUNK 


HELP US CELEBRATE (617) 492-7933 
OUR 9TH YEAR!!! MATTHEW - RUNNER 
STEVE “THE BODYBUILDER 

MASTERCARD, . 
RANDY - HARVARD STUDENT 
VISA, AMEX, ACCEPTED WARK" CONSTRUCTION 
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1-550-19389 


SENSITIVE ENCOUNTERS 
WITH UP TO 8 OTHER 
MEN & WOMEN 


You must be 18 vears old 


i Lor 











We've got Boston's 
Hottest Party Lines !!! 


1-550-5555 The Original Adult Party Line 
1-550-GABB _ Boston's Original Gabb Line 
1-550-LADY Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 
1-550-DATE Date Line Boston 

1-550-CHAT Couples and Swingers Hotline 
1-550-MEET Boston's #1 Fantasy Line 
1-550-5050 Boston's only B&D Line 
1-550-TALK The Talk Line That Rocks 
1-550-TEEN Teens Only Partyline 
1-550-2320 Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you ! 





All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute 























CC IRAAP 


HAVE YOU TAKEN ENOUGH? 
It’s time to give some back! 


New unique novelty gift—horse s__t!! 
Sealed package with gold seal label declaring 
contents as “straight” from the horse’s a__! 


That special gift for that special person on that 
special occasion that only this gift can convey. It’s 
uses are limited only by your imagination. We will 
be glad to mail directly to your “friend” if 
instructed. Send $5.00 to P&D Enterprises, PO Box 
839, Everett, MA 02149. 


Product list of other items available upon request. 
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Esc [Im i Srl ll 





























with Lacey 
ust Pn 
& sexy 


Tina, 
§17-442-9282. 





24HR escorts, outcalis pick 
art of the rainbow! 
117-236-1061 excorts wntd 





Scott 22 yo athi, cute 5°9 es- 
cort for men. 617-536-5297 
incalis, symphony area 


SEXY EYES 

Clay Rlcx sf 2os-bo6-fdou 
SEXY & SULTRY! 
= 34-22-34, exotic biond. 


brunette a 
tures from NY. Prvt & safe. 
Calls verified 617-770-3123 























Rock hard, 
& tanned. Discreet, 
617-288-6802 

BROWN SUGAR 
Sweet, satisfying de 
licious. Charming ladies 


a discreet, 24 

escort. Call 617-361-4101 

CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24HRS 


sot tees PRE-OP 


appt 617-200-4091 ™ 
Call Car 08 for an 
brun will travel erytime 

Ce tee aed 

















Caroline, 
Naught but nice! 
617 1 





CLIFF GWM 
617-267-4502 vry handsome 
Ge woe escort t Infant 24HRS. 





Dial 617-265-1849 for an 
outcall with Crystal, all calls 
verified will travel. 


EBONY/IVORY 
Females escort 24 hours. 
Dail 617-442-2931 


Escorts-Escorts-Escorts! 


Prompt. & rsonalized! 
1-800. 264-8852 8am-2 
ot high heel 
reat legs, hi eels. 
Shere 619-536-8835 


Feeling lonely for some 


female com anionship. 
What you is a nice at- 














tractive escort 
to set mind at ease. 
617-254-7980 


For women only, Relaxing 
pol her massage. 
617-247-2958 


Foxy Roxanne, gorgeous 
sexy dancer aims to please 
617-266-4901 

French escort Charlotte, 
all calls verified to 
tam 617-247-3163 

Fresh hot, pre-op weseates 


call, outcall. 617-247-2870 

















pretty’ pirt “avail 3 





Glamorous, ' 
Fantasies sot play 
dress-up! Kathryn 
617-247. 

GWM escort, Eric yng, hot, 
avail for infoutcall, disc, a/c, 
verif 617-236-1781, hotel 


HANDSM BLUEEYED 


CONSTRUCTION GUY 
pep = man a 
eat mas: 
— sage 


Hot Italian topman well 
Mike 617-266-9187 24HRS 














Hot, muscular, male, avail 
for body rub, Peter 236-5872 
cel OE SNG syuo 

escort 


ay Ri, , *. Ok 
401-621-8063 in or out 


| am a clean, discreet 
female looking to 


straight 
escort men of high 








lingere: for you. 
617-247-9080 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
SCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 








Slim 


sie 


bdybidr, will show you a 
wu GUY 617-789-6085 








617:389-7 133 





, pretty blonde 
would like to meet a few 
617-731-4147 


INTELLIGENT 

AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFUL! 

A head Me smooth 

Sometimet Site, con) grad 

pe A to meet a 


few stan- 
dards. Please cali 
617-277-6734 (incalis) 


ey 90 looking 20's es- 
Gall 617-277-4870 

















pi 


bs visual — in 
» @ sua 
Mature, clean and 


classy, outcall, verif. 
617-661-8866 








The heat is on! Come and 





LORI & ] 
JESSICA 


Call for 
appointment 
(617)843-0776 


All calls 
will be 
verified 














(617)868-1763 


or 
1(800)712-3491 
Boston 
All calls verified 


GENTLE 
JIM'S 


Boston's most 
reliable male 
escorts. Ve 
discreet a 
confidential. 


617-776-0419 


one 

















(617) 277-6605 





ULTIMATE" 
Massage 44 
Steam % 
$2 Whirlpool 4x 
1675 Mass. Ave, 
(617) 547-9179 

wanted 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


For 
Mature 
Taste 
Just Me 
35 yr, old blonde 
56" 126 ibs 
36C-24-34 
outcall only 
LIBBY 











}(617) 244-5328 


Boston's 








Classy 
Escorts 
Needed 
PT/FT. 
Reliable and 
verifiable. 
leave 
Message 


(617}659-4324 
Kim 








In all sorts 
of ways 
(617) 499-7772 
Female & 
Male 
Escorts 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 














1-550- 7000 
Among Friends / conse 








50-9025 | 


lindelge O 











1-550-TEAM... 


IT's 
JOCK The Jock’s Line 
FULL 








relax in ivate gi 

w/ac 617- 3170 
TWILIGHT 

FANTASY NORTH 





verifeid, beautiful prof 
ladies. Cail Lenore 
1-508-372-3139 





citement 

are patient and experienced 
in the art of satisfaction. 
617-738-3549 








oony bartsae 
sweet Ginger. Outcalis 
617. 7825-3038 








|10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/9min $1 


617/508 area codes} 








DOMINIQUE 


for the right 
man who wants 
a real woman 
THAT'S ME! 


Voluptuous 5'5" 
DD Brunette 
Cross 


Domination 


(617) 499-7790 


, 
pines” 


Escorts 


617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 





BACK 
BAY'S| 
FINEST 


ESCORTS 
incalls-outcalls 


617-437-1751 


Bachelor 
Parties 
noon-3 am 


~ Tall, busty, 
sensuous 
redhead 
awaits 
your call. 
Pre-Op 








(617) 782-9139 





Your fantasy girl, hes 
sexy bewitching ; 
creet/sate 617-424-0216 





FEMALE 
ESCORTS 
NEEDED 

rt time 
Par: full time 
Reliable 
and Verifiable 
Only 
Lawrence- 
Andover- 
Salem MA 
and NH- 
Stoneham- 
Boston-(full 
time only) 
— 
outh- 
yr eboro- 


Beverly 
(617)776-0419 

















% 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


617-266-4443 


CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





























Wish 
Petite Model 
5°5°-125 Ibs, 38-25-36 


Private 


Secretary 
Model 
Your Dress Code 


617-353-0917 




















Evening 
in Paris 


Male and 
Female 
Cross & Dom 


(617) 561-6439 




















¥ HEART 
TO 
HEART 


617-849-4992 
. sf 
Verified 


outcalls 
only 

















We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athietically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call David 




















FORBIDDEN FRUIT 
CORT REFERRALS 


_ Prompt and el ge ae service 
y attractive females direct to you, 


the discriminating male. 


CALL 1-800-284-8832 — 
Outcalls only 


Discretion assured @ WH 


Immediate openings for attractive 
and dependable females. 
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Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. {| 


ii\ LINDSEY 
MIGHT OWLS fn prop Aesbioad 





GIRL ESCORTS 





617- 
24 he, Eecort Service 
We Hin To Please 


oS if you like the 1 
cee “beautiful tanned biondes || | jj 
_ of California, you will love us | 


we 
outcalis only 
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: err 
CHANTEL | Gay “Tas 


Beautiful Escorts EASY 5. vision 


To Place A Personal (It’s Free!) 


617-577-8870 - 617-494-0008 























Tall & busty. Petite & lovely. 


en THE PERMANENT DEADLINE 

FOR ESCORT 

AND ENTRE NOUS ADS 
Outcalls Only IS 5:00 PM 

(617) 969-3741 mat’ || || ON WEDNESDAYS 


| 3 
P sini Southern BY i SKY. Ss 


(Hospitality) FRIDAY, a a be - 
he i es Escort Referral 


Let's share ) t lhe Limit Any Occasion 
fantasies NEED , at Day 


( - Prompt Service or 
( THE : all Calls Confidentia . Evening 
( PHOENIX. | Bamana 






































= 4 
THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY BF- 


, Amex 








iE 8507) ane i] 














L 


NEW UNCLE SAM 


‘Retail Value-- $120.00 NO 








NS Fy i. 
we 


NIAGA 
Retail Value..$35.00 NO 


I CLUSTERING 
BEE 
ROCKET | 


BUY ONE I GETONEFREE 1 I GETONEFREE 1 1 GETONEFREE 1 1. sBuYONE 


I GET ONE FREE | 


Lvave $7.99 ¥ 5 vue $7.99 $6 vac s7.99 bE vue $12.99 1 we $3.99 | —_ 


72 Pieces 


y FLASHBOMB 4 | 


ROCKET 44 ROCKET 4 4 WITHSTARS. 


BIGGEST SELECTION 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE AREA 








PHANTOM FIREWORKS COMPANY 
Chevy Chase Road 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 





Chevy nos 
6: CALL FOR DIRECTIONS 
OR MORE INFORMATION: 


603-474-3322 


| o 
phantom Fireworks > 4 


ton 
minutes from Bos 
ox. 45 a, w Hampshire on 95 


oe 0 ses coe ley ee ce 
WILD GEESE } } MULTICOLOR! | sozRockeT |! BOTTLE 








first exit in 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
including July 4th! 


i1 ROCKETS 
18 BUYONE 411 BUYONE 1 1WITHREPORT 


if il Il GETONEFREE 


dun Gum ety Gn came eam anio axl 


eee ee ee rd 


wey 


1 Piece 72 Pieces ii 1 Dozen 


“FI Vi —— 
100-sHOT. 4 |*Z00FLORAL 5, 48GOLD 44 10-BALL 4 Fe] 


i 
CRACKER ; isaTurnpatrery 1 1 CRACKLING | | SPARKLERS | IROMANCANDLE I 


I 
I. BUY ONE 
i 
ii 


¥ GET ONE FREE I | GET ONE FREE ! 1 BUY ONE 


fi DELIGHT 11 guyone' IT sBuYonNE | 
! GET ONE FREE ; GET ONE FREE eee 


! GeronerRee | 1 


Lvaiwe $19.99 | L sage $9.49 i Lave. $12.49 J Lave $3.49 ; Earns $9.99 Checks accepted with proper identification 


Coupons not valid with any other discount or promotion. 





Tap Into The Cold. 


Cold-Filtered™ Miller Genuine Dratt. 
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Lead singer 
birthday concert 


Janet LaValley 
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DAYS 


WEEK 





by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 











_ 





FILM. Let’s Get Lost (Brattle) is 
photographer Bruce Weber's film on 
the late jazz trumpet player Chet 
Baker. Including interviews with 
Baker, his friends, family, lovers, and 
colleagues, the movie is also a 
meditation on cool and on Baker's 
own boyhood beauty. Ghostbusters 
1(Charles, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs) reunites the original's entire 
cast for more ectoplasmic exploits. 
Scenes from the Class Struggle in 
Beverly Hills (Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square) is Paul Bartel’s new 
comedy about two servants who bet 
they can seduce each other's rich 
woman bosses in the course of a 
weekend. Jacqueline Bisset, Ray 
Sharkey, and Mary Woronov star. 
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‘Stitt Little 
Dance Group/Mark 
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Laputa: Castles in the Sky 
(Somerville Theatre) is an animated 
epic from Japan. And Wonderland 
(Nickelodeon) is director Philip 
Saville’s drama about two gay 
Liverpool teens on the run after 
witnessing a murder. 

MUSIC. Officially or otherwise, the 
Boston area is a jazz festival for the 
next eight days, and then some. 
Listeners can warm up tonight in the 
clubs, where the emphasis is on 
world-class pianists: Dave 
McKenna, playing solo at the Copley 
Plaza (call 267-5300) every night 
except Sunday (his decade-long stay 
will conclude on June 24); Cedar 
Walton, with trio (featuring young 
drum great Winard Harper), at the 
Willow (699 Broadway, Somerville; 
call 623-9874) through Sunday; and 
Ahmad Jamal and band at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square; call 876-7777) 
through Saturday. 

DANCE. Andrea Olsen traveled 
around the United States and Asia, 
discovering that language barriers 
don’t always preclude 
communication. Inochi No Tabidashi 
(To Begin the New Life”), six solo 
dances set to music by David 
Darling, was inspired by her 
journeys. The second part of a 
trilogy, Olsen’s hour-long piece is 
performed tonight at the Boston 
Conservatory Theatre, 31 Hemenway 
Street, Boston, as the “Mass Moves” 
Dance Festival continues. Also on tap 
tonight is the New Directions Artists’ 
Showcase, featuring 10 
choreographers. Call 734-0985. 


= 





MUSIC. With a string section that 
came out of the classical camp, a 
rhythm section nurtured on rock, 
and a horn section with jazz 
leanings, the Ordinaires are among 
the most eclectic and entertaining 
bands on the New York scene. They 
already have a rabid following in 
Europe, and their second album, 
One, has just been released. 
Tonight's visit to the Rat (528 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston; call 
247-8309) will be their first 
appearance in the Boston area. 
Danny Mydlak is also on the bill. 
Those seeking a different kind of 
eclecticism might prefer Do’ah, the 
world-music ensemble, which is 
concertizing at Sanders Theatre in 
Cambridge tonight. Call 495-0583. 
In the elite Elvis Costello school of 





great songwriters, Robyn Hitchcock 






FRIDAY: That early-summer institution the WBCN Rumble grumbles to a 
conclusion this weekend — or at least the preliminary rounds wrap up 
tomorrow at the Paradise. Tonight Hullabaloo (in photo), those thrashy masters 
of disjointed noise, present their case, as do Johnny and the Jumper Cables, 
Ultra Blue, and Garr Lange and the Big Rig. If rock and roll and weeknights 
don’t coincide in your world, take advantage before the weeding-out process — 
and a new week — begins. Call 254-2052. 
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FRIDAY: On 10/11/87 the March 
on Washington for Gay and 
Lesbian Rights highlighted the 
need for clear-cut legal protection 
of a group passed over by 
mainstream policies. New York’s 
Tyrannosaurus Rep Theatre visits 
P-town with this piece, a pseudo- 
documentary using that date as a 
starting point to demonstrate how 
a single cause can unite a diverse 
assortment of people. It’s at the 
Crown & Anchor, in 
Provincetown, through 
September. Call (508) 487-6400. 
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FRIDAY: On June 16, 1904, James Joyce’s Leopold and Molly Bloom set off on a 
transcendent and epic journey through the streets and soul of Dublin, securing 
for Ulysses a spot in the annals of brilliant 20th-century literature. And to mark 
Bloomsday, Arts & Society presents the 11th annual evening of music, poetry, 
and dramatic performances culled from the works of Joyce. It’s all happening at 
Boston University’s Concert Hall. Call 868-3092. 














Egyptians come to the Berklee 
Performance Center tonight at 7:30. 
Tickets are $17.50. Berklee’s at 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston (call 
266-7455). 

The Hatfield Folk and Cultural 
Group brings the pulsating sounds _ 
and bright costumes of Jamaica to the 
Strand Theatre, with the Metro Steel 
Orchestra opening. The Hatfield 
Group originated in rural Jamaica, 
performing Caribbean songs and 
dances with distinct ties to African 
traditions. Some of their dances are 
based on rituals carried out at wakes 
and funerals that are meant to 
conjure ancestral spirits. The Metro 
Steel Orchestra features the 
rhythms of the steel pan in a 
performance of Caribbean socca, 
reggae, salsa, and calypso. Seven- 
thirty is the starting time at 543 
Columbia Road, Dorchester (call 
262-8000), with a $12.50 ticket price. 
There’s also a 2 p.m. matinee 
featuring the Hatfield group, 
preceded by a workshop in Afro- 
Caribbean dance and singing. 
Admission to the matinee is $8; 


donations are suggested for the 
workshop. Call 262-8000. 
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MUSIC. Highland Jazz in Newton is 
celebrating Father's Day with its 
sixth annual summer festival. The 
event begins at noon at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Community 
Center (333 Nahanton Street; call 
965-4424) and will be held rain or 
shine (the. center's indoor auditorium 
is the rain site). A host of local jazz 
stars will be there, and Lew 
Tabackin will be bringing his tenor 
sax and flute from New York. 

Sundays at 33 Dunster Street 
restaurant can only mean a jazz 
brunch featuring the Bocle Trio, 
performing jazz standards, bossa 
nova, and ballads on vibes, drums, 
and bass. The restful mood — 
brunch included — costs $10.95 and 
lasts from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 33 
Dunster Street's located in Harvard 
Square (call 354-0636). 





THE WEEK 





ie 





MUSIC. The Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival is finally upon us, with more 
free events in more locations than in 
previous years. Tonight's kickoff 
performance is one of the freebies 
and features Third Stream Duke, 
under the leadership of singer 
Dominique Eade, and Jazz from 
Abroad, with Laszlo Gardony and 
other international musicians who 
have settled in the Boston area. The 
concert is in the Charles Square 
courtyard and begins at 6 p.m. Call 
523-4047. 

DANCE. Soloists from Boston Ballet 
and students of the Boston Ballet 
School join forces with local poets, 
singers, and musicians to kick off “A 
Lark in the Park,” a week-long 
series of festivities marking the 
opening of the redesigned Copley 





Square Park. At 6:30 p.m., Ballet 
soloists Denise Pons and Karl 
Condon perform two repertoire 
duets, Inscape, a contemporary piece 
choreographed by artistic director 
Bruce Marks, and Esmeralda Pas de 
Deux. The principal teacher and 
former principal dancer with the 
Beijing Central Ballet, Li-Chou 
Cheng, will also give a special 
lecture/demonstration. It’s all free. 
Call 536-2101. 
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MUSIC. The Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival — day two. Today’s free 
event is held in Copley Square at 
noon, where trumpeter Ken 
Cervenka and guitarist Mordy Ferber 
will lead Axis, their fusion band. 
Continued on page 4 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 


NOW AVAILABLE: John Cusack and Tim Robbins play video-artist wanna-bes 
in Tapeheads, last year’s warped-comic saga of two guys on the make in the Los 
Angeles video business. En route to fame, they get involved in a subversive, 
sexually charged presidential campaign, nearly short-circuit an internationally 
telecast Menudo concert, and pick up two postmodern girls (hey, isn’t that a 
given in the music biz?). Rock-video parodies featuring Stiv Bators, Jello Biafra, 
Coati Mundi, and Mike Nesmith lend a screwball This Is Spitial Tap sort of air. 
It’s out on video today. 


’ 
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THURSDAY: Photographer Peter Beard’s The End of the Game focused 
worldwide attention on the destruction of African wildlife, placing special 
emphasis on rapidly dwindling elephant populations as a result of 
overcrowding. His studies have determined that the ecology of elephants is 
similar to that of humans, suggesting that if humans are to avoid the fate of the 
elephants, the “waste and burn” mentality we are born into must change. Beard 
gives a lecture and slide presentation at the Alfred L. Frechette Conference 


Center at the Department of Public Health, in Jamaica Plain. Call 442-2002. (See 
“Next Week,” page 5.) 
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Continued from page 3 

Later, at 8 p.m., at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art Theater, 
saxophonist/composer and Art 
Ensemble prime mover Roscoe 
Mitchell makes his first local visit 
with the RMQ Express, a bop-to-the- _ 
future quartet with the promising 
rhythm section of Jodie Christian, 
Richard Davis, and Tani Tabbal. Call 
523-4047. 

COMEDY. Kevin Pollak began his 
comedy career in earnest by 
interrupting Rich Little in mid 
monologue with a bull’s-eye stage- 
side impersonation of Peter Falk’s 
Columbo. One of the best 
impressionists of his generation, 
Pollak comes to Catch a Rising Star 
tonight through Saturday, no doubt 
bringing along his versions of Sly 
Stallone, William Shatner, Jack 
Nicholson, and Albert Brooks. You 
might remember Pollak from the 
movies Willow and The Right Stuff 
or ABC’s Who’s the Boss. In addition 
to Pollak’s personal ensemble, Paul 
Kozlowski and Dan Margarita are 
also on the bill, which begins at 8:30 
p.m. Catch is at 30 JFK Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (call 
661-9887). Tickets are $8 to $10. 


Woaruses 





MUSIC. The Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival — day three. Free sounds at 
noon in Downtown Crossing, where 
vocalist Olga Roman, who's from 
Spain but focuses on the music of 
Brazil, leads her quartet. And at 8 
p.m. Miles Davis shepherds his 
latest band into the nearby Opera 
House, at 539 Washington Street, for 
an evening of high-decibel charisma. 
Call 523-4047. 

THEATER. The American Stage 
Festival presents Heaven Can Wait, 
the theatrical production based on 
the film starring Warren Beatty as an 
amicable football player swept up 
into Heaven ahead of schedule. The 
festival is happening at Route 13 
North, Milford, New Hampshire (call 
603-673-7515). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight; tickets are $16 to $20. 

ART. The first of its kind, “Through 
the Looking Glass — the John R. 
Graham Headache Art Exhibition,” 
features the art of migraine sufferers. 
A preview of some of the works — 
most of which are excruciatingly 
vivid — offers frank testimony to the 
pain of the artists. Researchers 
believe such art might offer glimpses 
into the causes of headaches and 
could help shape treatment methods. 
The exhibit is at Faulkner Hospital, 
1153 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
(call 522-6969). 

TELEVISION. Another 
development in the percolating 
relationship between television and 
rock music: if you're a cable 
subscriber, you can pay $19.95 and 
help celebrate the summer solstice 
with the Grateful Dead. Their show 
at the Shoreline Amphitheatre in 
Mount View, California, is being 
broadcast by Cablevision, on a pay- 
per-view basis, setting a new 
precedent for live-concert viewing 
from your most comfortable 
armchair. (The Who may broadcast 
Tommy next month using the same 
method.) Call 787-6777 to “order” 
the show. 


; a 





SALON. The Institute of 





Contemporary Art's Literary Series 


continues tonight with a reading by 
Sara Lawrence Lightfoot, whose 
Balm in Gilead: Journey of a Healer 
(published last December by 
Addison-Wesley) garnered acclaim 
for its fluidity and honesty in dealing 
with race, family, and gender. 
Lightfoot’s tribute to her mother, 


in the increasingly distinguished _ 
Radcliffe Biography Series, a 10-year- 
old project designed to publish 
“contemporary portraits of timeless 
women.” The reading begins at 8 
p.m. at 955 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $4, $3 for students and 
seniors. Call 266-5152. 

MUSIC. People aren't just playing 
and listening to jazz in Boston this 
week — they’re talking about it as 
well, at the “New Jazz Community” 
conference sponsored by the New 
England Foundation for the Arts. 
The conference opens witha _ 
reception today and closes with a 
brunch on Sunday. In between, Max 
Roach will give a keynote speech, 
and several workshops will be held, 
with George Russell,Gunther = __ 
Schuller, and Cecil Taylor among the 
scheduled participants. Most of the 
activities will take place at the Back 
Bay Hilton Hotel, 40 Dalton Street, 
Boston; call 492-2914. 

The Boston Globe Jazz Festival — 
day four. CityPlace, in the 
Transportation Building (8 Park 
Plaza, Boston), hosts today’s free 
noon concert, which features the 
True Colors Big Band. In the 
evening, there are two festival 
events, both at 8 p.m. At Faneuil 
Hall, the focus is on jazz women, in a 
concert featuring the Boston 
Composer's Group, the Sarah Cion 
Trio, and special guests Jean Fineberg 
and Ellen Seeling. Call 523-4047. 
THEATER. John Brown’s Body, 
Stephen Vincent Benet's poetic and 
musical piece about a controversial 
Civil War martyr, isn’t often brought 
to the stage, but the drama leads off 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival's 
35th season at 8:30 p.m. Christopher 
Reeve, Robert Lansing, and Laurie 
Kennedy star as abolitionists. Tickets 
range from $8 to $21; call (413) 
597-3400. 
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MUSIC. The Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival — day five. Things stay busy 
today with three events. Les 
Misérables Brass Band and 
Wannetta Jackson and Friends 
perform in a free noon-time concert 
at the Prudential Center. Mainstream 
fans can head to the Berklee 
Performance Center at 8 p.m., where 
vocal ace Rosemary Clooney will be 
joined by Concord Jazz labelmates 
Ruby Braff, Ken Peplowski, and 
Warren Vache. Berklee’s at 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. Also 
at 8 p.m., the Jazz Composers 
Alliance will perform some of their 
own music, as well as that of special 
guest Julius Hemphill, at the Boston 
University School of Fine Arts 
Concert Hall at 855 Commonwealth 
Avenue. Call 523-4047. 

You say you like jazz but want to 
get out of town this weekend? Then 
the answer is the Fourth Annual 
Great Woods Jazz & Blues Festival 
in Mansfield, which begins tonight 
and runs through Sunday. Kenny G 
and the quintet New York Voices 
perform tonight; concert time is 7:30 
p.m. Call 787-8000. 





(David Barber, Bob Blumenthal, 
Carolyn Clay, Peter Keough, Thea 
Singer, and Charles Taylor helped 
out this week.) 





DAVID TRAVERS/PERFORMANCE PLACE 


THURSDAY: Saxophonist Michael Brecker, who has performed with John 
Lennon, Bruce Springsteen, Dire Straits, and Steely Dan, comes to the Berklee 
Performance Center as the Boston Globe Jazz Festival continues. Brecker’s 
earned a respectable slot in the jazz world, having won Jazz Album of the Year 
(for 1987, 1988) in both Downbeat and Jazziz magazines’ annual readers’ 

: polls. Call 523-4047. 
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FRIDAY THE 23RD: Although 
not as raw as Pink Flamingos 
(which does twin-bill service at 
the Somerville Theatre) nor as 
polished as Shampoo, Polyester 
does feature Tab Hunter and 
Odorama — the revolutionary 
film process that sticks your nose 
in John Waters’s gleefully rancid 
vision of America. The late 
Divine stars as Francine Fishpaw, 
a housewife beleaguered by 
mystery footstompers and heavily 
armed trick-or-treaters. Seeming 

_ salvation comes in the form of 
romance with Todd Tomorrow 
(Hunter), but then the shit 
(number two on your Odorama 
card) really hits the fan. Less 
gritty in its grotesquery than his 
earlier films, Polyester still lives 
up to the tacky tastelessness of its 
title. At the Somerville Theatre. 
Call 625-1081. 


*. 
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FRIDAY THE 23RD: In Harold Pinter’s mysterious play Old Times, a friend 
drops in on an English couple after 20 years’ absence, inciting an unsettling 
conflict between past and present realities. The Gloucester Stage Company 

brings back the Performance Place’s hailed production of Pinter’s piece, which 
features original cast members Dossy Peabody, Bruce Donaldson, and Pat 
Dougan. Call (508) 281-4099. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Cleveland’s demi-legends (and self-proclaimed “avant- 
garagists”) Pere Ubu bring their fractured, jagged — 
dissonance to the Paradise on July 11, hot on the heels of 
Cloudland (Polygram), an LP more instantly accessible 
and hummable than much of the band’s previous 
offerings. (In photo: singer David Thomas last year, same 
venue.) Call 254-2052. 














Last week, Mark Morris stunned Boston audiences with 
his elegant and moving Dido and Aeneas. For fans eager 
to see more of his magic, the Monnaie Dance 
Group/Mark Morris will lead off this summer's Jacob's 
Pillow Dance Festival with performances of Canonic 3/4 
Studies, Celestial Greetings, Piéces en concert, Lovey, 
and Gloria from June 27 to July 1. Call (413) 243-0745. 
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In the mood for some good country-inflected twang 
and Tex-Mex eats to benefit a worthy cause? On 
June 26 the Blood Oranges (in photo) and the El 
Caminos roll into the new Cactus Club restaurant, 
on Boylston Street, in a benefit for the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. The Blood Oranges promise a 
frenetic mix of old and original bluegrass rock 
fronted by guitarist/singer Jim Ryan’s careful 
mandolin picking, which he uses to flush out the 
high notes, achieving a sound most bands get with 





a second guitar. And the El] Caminos, with their 
bittersweet melodies of heartache, should round 
out the bill nicely. The evening also includes hors 
d'oeuvres and exotic drinks; call 266-5152. 








NEXT 





WEEK 








Into Africa 


hotographer Peter Beard enjoys a generous contract with Condé 
- Nast magazines snapping glamorous shots of high-fashion 
models. But he also aims his lens at unspeakably grim though 
evocative images of elephant carcasses festering under a brutal East 
African sun — haunting black-and-white shadows and stark contrasts, 
ominous for their hint of impending cataclysm. 

Thirty-four years ago Peter Beard first visited Africa and began taking 
the photographs that would constitute his 1965 book The End of the 
Game, a bleak documentation of the devastation of African wildlife, 
particularly of elephants. After graduating from Yale in 1961, Beard 
settled in Kenya on a 45-acre patch of land called “Hog Ranch.” His 
homestead bordered that of Karen Blixen (Isak Dinesen), whose life in 
Kenya Beard paid tribute to in Longing for Darkness: Kamante’s Tales 
from Out of Africa. With The End of the Game, Beard cast the spotlight on 
an ecosystem thrown into chaos by overpopulation. 

If decaying elephant remains dominate his work, it is to emphasize this 
sobering reality. “The entire ecology of the elephant is more similar to 
human beings than to any other animal,” he says. “They damage their 
habitat and adapt to that damage with unbelievable cunning, exactly as 
we do.” Beard watched as Tsavo National Park, Kenya’s biggest park at 
8300 square miles (larger than Massachusetts and New Jersey combined), 
deteriorated into what is now a vast wasteland, destroyed by “a build-up 
of excessive [elephant] populations and intensifying competition for 
diminishing resources.” He draws a parallel to the situation in Ethiopia, 
replacing humans with elephants. 

Beard recently met with top scientists from the Moscow Institute, 
who've concluded that “within roughly 16 years we will be in a fatally 
irreversible global environmental position, and that means fatal — it does 


not mean that we'll be able to get away with it. How specific do things 
have to get before people start to realize their priorities in a world where 
our taxpayers’ money — let's say in America — is paying $1.2 million 
every minute for territorial defense? Now, what territory are we going to 
defend in 16 years? It’s not going to be worth killing anybody over the shit 
that’s left.” 

How does he reconcile his concern for wildlife with his dedication to 
the eminently civilized world of fashion photography? “I would never 
knock fashion. I mean, I would knock fashion, but I'd never knock 
fashion photography. It can be life enhancing, as they say. It can deal with 
great beauty — there are great beauties, and it’s not a punishing 
experience to get them on film. 

“I love intense beauty of any kind. Any rare thing. The biggest thrill I 
ever got was on something very esoteric — bongo photography. I built a 
house in the Aberdares and I spent seven years getting the first pictures 
ever taken of a bongo in the wild. Very few people know what they are — 
they’re a huge antelope, one of the most amazing beasts you can imagine 
in terms of alertness, elusiveness, difficulty. The assistant warden of the 
park had never seen one. 

“Beauty is truth, truth is beauty. . . . It’s absolutely true that those dead 
elephant photographs, as far as I’m concerned, are the most significant 
things I’ve done, and I think they're the most beautiful because they do 
many things that live elephants don’t even do. . .. An elephant plodding 
through the bush is not really what you'd call an aesthetic moment. But 
when it starts decomposing like a sculpture and you get these amazing, 
haunting images, ambiguities, and the infinite chance of how those bones 
fall. . .it’sa very dynamic thing.” 

Peter Beard’s speech and slide presentation is the final lecture in the 
MetroParks Zoos series celebrating the fall opening of the African 
Tropical Forest at Franklin Park Zoo. The lecture takes place on June 22 at 
the Alfred L. Frechette Conference Center at the Department of Public 
Health, in Jamaica Plain. Seating is limited, so advance ticket purchase is 
recommended. Call 442-2002. 
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Mobius 


















any art forms bypass the 


secures grants 
mainstream palate and 


iv call out for an extra boost 


from civic-minded sources to ensure 
that the creative process burns on. 
Take, for instance, the Mobius 
Performing Group, an artist-run 
performance-art space at 354 
Congress Street, in Boston. For 13 
years Mobius has played the part of 
“R&D lab” for multi-media artists 
developing new genres and working 
on interdisciplinary collaborations. 
Just recently it was announced that 
the Boston Globe Foundation and the 
Polaroid Foundation have awarded 
the Mobius Performing Group grants 
for $5000 and $1000, respectively. 
This is not the first time the two 
corporations have demonstrated 
support for the artist-run 
performance space — in 1986 the 
Globe Foundation granted a similar 
award, and in the past four years the 
Polaroid Foundation has granted 
three. 


Art and 
mental illness 


Massachusetts residents who've 
experienced mental illness can submit 
art work for a juried exhibit this fall at 
Boston University. Hot on the path of 
“Through the Looking Glass — The 
John R. Graham Headache Art 
Exhibition” (at the Faulkner Hospital 
next Wednesday through Saturday), 
this selection of works will represent 
a wide span of emotions and artistic 
styles. Non-professionals are 
encouraged to apply. To request a 
packet, contact Priscilla Ridgway, 
Committee for Advocacy Through 
Art, Center for Psychiatric 
Rehabilitation, Sargent College of 
Allied Health Professions, Boston 
University, 730 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 02215. The phone 
number is 353-3549. 


Jacob’s Pillow 


Jacob’s Pillow kicks off its 57th 
season on June 24 with “Une Grande 
Féte,” a five-hour celebration 
marking both the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution and the upcoming 
“Made in France” program (July 
4-22), which will feature six French 
companies. 

The day’s performers include, 
among others, Pierre Dulaine and 
Yvonne Marceau of the American 
Ballroom Theatre; juggler Michael 
Moschen; the Off Center Ballet, 
performing excerpts from A Different 
Drum; Judith Jamison’s Jamison 

Project; songwriter and Pillow artist- 
in-residence Gayle Tufts; and student 
members of Mark Morris’s Modern 
Dance Project. 

Tickets are $100 for adults and $20 
for children under 12. Call (413) 
243-0745. 

— AF 
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‘| Star Trekking 


Blandly going nowhere we haven't been already 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JUNE 16, 1989 


by Peter Keough 


STAR TREK V: THE FINAL FRON- 
TIER. Directed by William Shatner. 
Written by David Loughery. With 
William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy, De- 
Forest Kelley, James Doohan, Walter 
Koenig, Nichelle Nichols, and George 
Takei. At the Cinema 57 and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


the big screen, the greatest 

challenge faced by the officers and 
crew of the starship Enterprise has been 
not space but time. 

Not time in the sense of human 
mortality, a theme that resonates 
throughout science fiction and seems 
particularly germane to veterans starting 
to resemble some of the more battered 
planetary landscapes. 

Not time in terms of contemporary 
relevance, though the previous four 
cinema expeditions have strained for that 
with their exploitation of hip 
technological issues like pollution. 

No, the time question for Star Trek 
has always been how to fill two hours 
with material best suited for 60 minutes 
of TV with commercial interruptions. 

In its expanded, feature format, black 
holes burst in the wispy fabric of the 
show’s premise, and the gears of its 
artifice creak and are exposed. In his 
directorial debut, William Shatner tack- 
les these problems with all the de- 
termination, gravity, and sangfroid he 
has demonstrated in his performances as 
Captain Kirk. As a result, Star Trek V: 


45 ince entering the final frontier of 


The Final Frontier meanders aimlessly in 
the orbits of old plot devices, coy 
character shtick, and thematic pomposi- 
ty. Although salvaged occasionally by 
shpritzes of self-effacing humor, this 
voyage is one of the most inert and jerry- 
rigged of the series. 

The same can be said of the ship itself. 
At the end of Star Trek IV: The Voyage 
Home, Kirk and company are about to 
take a spin in a brand-new starship, 
which proves in The Final Frontier to be 
a lemon. The competence of military 
contractors hasn’t improved much over 
the centuries, and the Enterprise II is 
plagued by faulty parts and poor design. 
Nevertheless, despite an increasingly 
corpulent Scotty’s complaints and a 
skeleton crew, the ship must head out to 
an urgent galactic hotspot. 

As with its predecessors, Star Trek V’s 
crisis parallels a contemporary predica- 
ment, in this case the seemingly dis- 
parate issues of pop psychology and 
Middle Eastern terrorism. On the de- 
solate Dune-like planet of Nimbus III, 
Sybok (Laurence Luckinbill), a renegade 
Vulcan, has roused the populace to 
rebellion and taken three galactic 
diplomats hostage (one is played by the 
brilliant David Warner, who here is 
limited to glowering and looking awed). 
Sybok, it seems, has renounced the 
Vulcan ethos of pure logic and the 
repression of emotions for a Vulcan 
version of primal therapy. Combining 
the worst tenets of Leo Buscaglia and the 
late Ayatollah Khomeini, he makes folks 


feel good about themselves and then 
sends them out to kill infidels. His 
ultimate goal is to journey to the center of 
the universe and achieve ultimate wis- 
dom, for which purpose he employs the 
standard tactic of hijacking the 
Enterprise II. 

Ultimate truth might seem a heavy 
load for a summer film (though it has 
been a motif of many so far, with Indiana 


* Jones taking on the Holy Grail and The 


Dead Poets Society tangling with artistic 
transcendence), but it’s business as usual 
for followers of the TV series. Veteran 
Trekkies might recall the 1969 TV 
episode “Way to Eden,” in which 
another deranged visionary also hijacked 
the ship in hopes of fulfilling the same 
quest, the only difference being that his 
followers were not desert fanatics but the 
spoiled hippies more endemic to the 
times. “Eden” wryly focused on its 
theme of deranged idealism, turned inva 
tautly structured narrative with a few 
refreshing twists, and still had enough of 
its 51 minutes left to allow Mr. Spock to 
embarrass himself in a soft-rock musical 
interlude on Vulcan harp. 

Given a premise already exhausted in 
a 20-year-old TV show, Shatner falls 
back on other Star Trek plot ploys and 
routines to fill the time. A cat-and-mouse 
game with a Klingon cruiser is thrown in, 
which adds gratuitous and unresolved 
suspense. Special effects, the undoing of 
the first film, are leadenly indulged in, 
providing many moments of lava-lamp- 
like images intercut with the dazzled 


expressions of crew members. The inter- 
stellar light show climaxes with a journey 
to the center of the universe (which is 
surrounded, of course, by the requisite 
unknown energy field) — it’s about as 
visually exciting as a ride in the rain with 
a broken windshield defroster. Finally, 
Shatner turns from outer to inner space, 
as Sybok turns his feel-good gift on 
Spock and McCoy (DeForest Kelley), 
causing the two to relive their deepest, 
albeit generic, “pain.” 

Although this soul-baring routine was 
done before and better in the 1969 TV 
episode “The Naked Time,” it indicates 
the direction Shatner should have per- 
sisted in. The strength of the series has 


Film 








always been the characters: though they 
were shallow, their simplicity and reson- 
ance have made them pop icons. Kirk, 
Spock, and McCoy in particular form a 
triumvirate of determination, logic, and 
passion, balancing the three necessary 
virtues of civilized beings. The scenes 
with these three sitting around a 
campfire, though teetering on the edge of 
contrivance and woodenness, are still the 
film’s most satisfying and disturbing. 
They drink bourbon and eat beans, and 
though they don’t lapse into the flat- 
ulence of the campfire scene in Blazing 
Saddles, they do have some funny lines. 
Even Kirk’s rhapsodies on mortality and 
solitude can’t spoil the mood, and when 
they sing themselves to sleep with “Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat,” the effect is both 
ironic and tender. Had Shatner main- 
tained throughout the film the modesty 
and simplicity of these scenes, The Final 
Frontier would have offered if not new 
worlds then at least a better glimpse at 
the ones we've seen before. O 





Beverly Hills flop? 


Class Struggle keeps a stiff upper lip 


by Charles Taylor 


SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUG- 
GLE IN BEVERLY HILLS. Directed by 
Paul Bartel. Written by Bruce Wagner. 
With Jacqueline Bisset, Ray Sharkey, 
Robert Beltran, Mary Woronov, Ed 
Begley Jr., Arnetia Walker, Wallace 
Shawn, Paul Bartel, and Paul 
Mazursky. A Cinecom release. At the 
Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 


hen a movie wears its 
W outrageousness on its sleeve — 
when it offers wild plot twists 


and designed-to-be-quoted obscenity, 
when it comes on knowing about its 
varied sexual couplings — it doesn’t have 
to be good to be hip. 

Paul Bartel’s new comedy, Scenes from 
the Class Struggle in Beverly Hills, has a 
good cast and a sneaky premise: two 
hunky servants wager that they can 
seduce the other’s rich lady boss in the 
course of a weekend. But like Heathers, 
Scenes is being acclaimed as daringly 
satirical when it is only crude, loud, and 
crazy. Lack of credibility and genuine 
unconventionality don’t matter: 
outrageousness, it seems, is enough. 


But Bartel is attempting not just satire 
but also a farcical sex rondelet requiring 
the effortless precision of an Astaire solo. 
Bartel, whose specialty is dumb, fluky 
put-on humor, simply isn’t up to it. 

Jacqueline Bisset plays Clare, an for- 
mer sit-com star contemplating a come- 
back with the aid of her “thinologist,” 
Mo (Bartel). Clare agrees to put up in her 
mansion her recently divorced neighbor 
Lisabeth (Mary Woronov) and Lisabeth’s 
guests — Peter (Ed Begley Jr.), her 
playwright brother, and his new black 
wife, To-bel (Arnetia Walker). There’s 
also an unexpected guest, the ghost of 
Sidney (Paul Mazursky), Clare’s recently 
deceased husband, who in death has 
developed the longing for her he never 
had in life. 

Lisabeth’s servant, Frank (Ray Shar- 
key), sets it all in motion by goading 
Clare’s servant, Juan (Robert Beltran), in- 
to their bet. Juan would like to win the 
$5000 at stake to pay off the bookie 
who's after him, and he’d like to avoid 
going to bed with Frank, which he 
agreed to do should he lose. 

But Bartel is more interested in shock 


4 
7 


value than in his elaborate structure. The 
opening sequence has Clare throwing 
scalding milk in the face of her maid, 
who's then shot by Mo. That it turns out 
to be a dream sequence hardly matters 
when what follows isn’t any more 
believable. The audience whoops at the 
dialogue, though none of it has the 
explosive, liberating power of « good 
spontaneous cussing, and most of it 
makes as little sense (and feels as fussed 
over) as Heathers’ by now endlessly 
quoted “Fuck me with a chainsaw.” Even 
the ideas that seem surefire — like Paul 
Mazursky as a husband with so much 
lust that he comes back from the dead to 
satisfy it — don’t come off. The ones that 
do misfire because Bartel is so de- 
termined to be outrageous and offensive 
that he hasn't bothered to shape his 
material. 

The cast deserves better. Bisset’s 
beauty has ripened, and she’s developing 
comic smarts. But she was more lustrous 
(and funnier) in last year’s woefully 
ignored High Season. 

Ray Sharkey has a dangerous, un- 
stable charisma — you can never be sure 
what he'll do — as he demonstrated in 
his amazing performance as Sonny 
Steelgrave in last season’s Wiseguy. But 
as written, Frank is just a common 
hustler, and Sharkey idles like a Porsche 
engine trapped in a Chevette. 

And the presence of Mazursky 
backfires: it reminds you how much 


better Down and Out in Beverly Hills 
was and how he didn’t feel it necessary 
to separate his satire from the luscious, 
pampered sensuousness. 

Beneath Bartel’s faux effrontery is a 
buttoned-down moralism that’s out of 
place in a sex farce. He sees the dallyings 
of these bored, silly people as sympto- 
matic of their moral degradation and all 
that hooey that Fellini and Antonioni 
once reveled in. He can’t empathize with 
these characters, so he points his finger 
and wants us to be appalled too. His 
approach is most evident in his direction 
of Arnetia Walker. To-bel is a former 
porn star who discovers that she’s 
married the brother-in-law of the man 
she’s pined for since their torrid affair 
ended (Bartel even fluffs the joke, casting 
Wallace Shawn as this sex dynamo). A 
less uptight farceur might see To-bel as 
the one character who doesn’t try to hide 
her desires behind a veil of diffident 
sophistication. 

But to Bartel she’s a grasper seduced by 
the prospect of wealth. He’s amused by 
her the way that one of these characters 
might be amused by one of their 
servants. Walker has a fine comic feisti- 
ness, but she can’t prevail in the face of 
such condescension. The cluck-clucking 
beneath the calculated wildness suggests 
that Bartel is on his way to becoming the 
Blake Edwards of the art-house set. He’s 
made a sex farce as prissy as his ever- 
present bow tie. 0 





Trailers 
MIRACLE MILE 


here’s no reason why a movie 

i about a lonely musician who 

meets the girl of his dreams, only 

to discover that nuclear war will begin in 

an hour, should work. But in Miracle 

Mile, writer/director Steve De Jarnatt 

gives this premise the same dramatic 

urgency and emotional resonance that 

make classics out of some fantasy short 
stories. 

Waiting outside the Los Angeles coffee 
shop where he’s turned up late to meet 
his girl, Julie (Mare Winningham), Harry 
(Anthony Edwards) picks up a ringing 
pay phone. The frantic voice on the other 
end is babbling about being “locked in” 
and having less than an hour left. The 
voice belongs to a young soldier in a 
North Dakota missile silo who's tried to 
reach home and gotten the wrong 
number. Harry wants to believe it's all a 
joke, until he hears machine-gun fire and 


another voice telling him to forget what 
he’s heard. 

It's a doozy of a scene, and what 
follows, with Harry trying to reach Julie 
in time to get to a plane that will carry 
them out of the strike zone, is almost 
unbearably tense. A chill sets in with 
every second, enlarging your awareness 
of the coming devastation. 

De Jarnatt sweeps you up in his 
improbable scenario. With cinemato- 
grapher Theo Van De Sande, he creates a 
melancholy/nightmarish neon glow, and 
nothing in the movie is shot in the way 
you'd expect. A humanist without il- 
lusions, De Jarnatt locates the emotional 
center of the film in the ultimate doomed 
romance, but he knows that the prospect 
of doom also unleashes barbarism. And 
though the looting and pillaging in the 
end get a little out of hand, and the piling 
up of bodies gets numbing, De Jarnatt’s 
two leads couldn't be better. Edwards 
hits a note of heartsick desperation and 
sustains it, and Mare Winningham’s 
broad features transmit every feeling. 
When these two gaze at each other, the 
sorrow in their eyes encompasses the 


entire race. At the Copley Place. 
— Charles Taylor 


HENDRIX LIVE 
AT MONTEREY 


n his brief career, Jimi Hendrix 
I redefined the electric guitar and 

proved that rock musicians could be 
virtuosos. As a black blues player with 
leanings into white-boy pop Hendrix 
knocked down the walls between black 
and white by amping and revving up trad 
blues into what is now referred to as 
heavy metal. 

He was also one hell of a showman, as 
Hendrix Live at Monterey, the D.A. 
Pennebaker film of the 1967 Monterey 
Pop Festival, demonstrates. In this, his 
American debut, Jimi was cocky, self- 
effacing, funny, and stone serious all in 
the same tune. Whereas today, MTV 
reduces rock musicians to cardboard 
caricatures, even decked out in psy- 
chedelic regalia Jimi was as believable as 
any bluesmaker. 

Although the deification of classic hits 
has reduced ‘60s icons to curios, Hen- 


drix’s music is still a heavy dose. 
Opening his Monterey set with Howlin’ 
Wolf's ‘Killin’ Floor,” Hendrix ups the 
Wolf's shuffle into a tornado, ripping the 
seams of the song until the words are a 
full beat behind the rhythm. And Pen- 
nebaker’s camera work is pristine, unfet- 
tered by the jump-cut mania that makes 
today’s live-performance videos distract- 
ing. 

Ks this gig launched Hendrix’s brief 
stardom in America, it’s a must-see not 
only for historians but also for all 
guitarists. Despite his flamboyant 
threads, Hendrix was a paragon of taste 
on his instrument: showing off was just 
to goose the crowd. 

As a bonus, the film includes the late 
soul great Otis Redding’s performance 
from the festival. As cryin’ crooner, Otis 
was the king of the very chitlin’ circuit 
Hendrix had abandoned, yet in the film 
he stands as timely as Hendrix, tearing 
up the stage with a roar that will never be 
equaled. At the Somerville Theatre, 
Friday and Saturday, June 16 and 17, and 
Friday, June 23, at midnight. 

— Johnny Angel 











Presenting a vision of sadness as. self-definition 


Chet Baker: RIP 


The end of a love affair 


by Steve Vineberg 


LET’S GET LOST. Directed by Bruce 
Weber. A Little Bears release. At the 
Brattle. 


het Baker (who died last year at 
; 58, when he allegedly fell from a 

hotel window) played the 
trumpet with a languid mournfulness 
that stopped short of being precious, and 
when he sang — with the amazing, 
offhanded purity of his early recordings 
(in the ‘50s) or the wrecked blurriness of 
his middle age — he sustained a mood of 
romantic masochism with so little ap- 
parent effort that it’s puzzling. 

This is music to wallow in, like the 
great jags of Billie Holiday, whose ex- 
quisite cornet voice was scraped down, 
like Baker's, to a shockingly effective 
husk by years of heroin abuse. 

Baker held onto a vision of sadness 
with cockeyed pride; he presented it as 
self-definition. 

He was the most appealing kind of 
narcissist — the gifted-artist kind, the 
hurting-bad-boy kind. And in the ‘50s, 
when he was devastatingly handsome, 
driving fast cars, experimenting with 
dope, and posing for record covers with 
a variety of gorgeous women, hipsters 
and alienated teens adopted him just as 
they did James Dean (whom he re- 


sembled). 

In the documentary Let’s Get Lost, 
photographer-turned-filmmaker Bruce 
Weber explores the appeal of that nar- 
cissism — for both the women in Baker's 
life and his male admirers, such as 
screenwriter Lawrence Trimble (who 
deftly places Baker in his cultural con- 
text), photographer William Claxton 
(who “discovered” him as a camera sub- 
ject), and Weber himself. The movie is 
much more than a portrait of Baker; it is 
also an essay on the erotics of jazz — a 
dimension glaringly absent from the two 
big-deal jazz bios of recent years, Round 
Midnight and Bird — and a study in the 
nature of obsession. And that’s some- 
thing Bruce Weber, who shot the con- 
troversial Calvin Klein Obsession ads, 
surely understands. 

Many people found the unabashed 
homo-erotic content of those ads dis- 
tasteful, and in the first, puritanical 
media sweep of the AIDS crisis they 
vanished from the pages of national 
magazines. But Weber likes to push and 
probe and get underneath the things that 
magnetize us. Like De Palma (though 
he’s not playful like De Palma), he works 
off his own obsessions. In his first film, 
last year’s Broken Noses, he used his 
ostensible subject, the training of young 








boxers, to investigate how machismo 
starts and how it operates, and he refused 
to shy away from the spectacle of boys 
posing bare-chested in shorts or jabbing 
at punching bags, their movements 
echoed by silhouettes as meticulously 
crafted — and as self-conscious — as 
turn-of-the-century photographic prints. 
I liked Broken Noses, which featured 
father-and-son encounters (some real, 
some surrogate) that gave off startling 
reverberations, but it’s in Let’s Get Lost 
that Weber shows he’s a genuine direc- 
tor. 

In a series of jaunts along the high- 
ways and beaches and through the clubs 
of Southern California, he surrounds the 
57-year-old Baker with mirror images — 
the rock musician Flea and Andy Min- 
sker, the star of Broken Noses — both of 
whom look strikingly like Baker in his 
early 20s, when he played with Charlie 
Parker and Stan Getz and Gerry 
Mulligan and then became an idol in his 
own right. (Weber and his cinemato- 
grapher, Jeff Preiss, ingeniously lend 
these scenes a style reminiscent of the 
French New Wave directors, who were 
the first to transfer the irony and 
romanticism of ‘50s jazz and poetry to the 
screen. The whole film is in shimmering 
black and white.) This doubling, as well 


as the juxtaposition of photos and rare 
footage of the sleek young Chet with the 
craggy Chet of 1987, and the way Weber 
shoots Baker’s look-alike son Paul (who 
has a glint of wildness in his eyes), 
focuses the issue of narcissism and sets 
up the theme of this jazz hero’s awful 
physical degeneration. This turning- 
back-the-hands-of-time approach 
achieves at least one Proustian moment: 
a recent Baker performance of “Just 
Friends” segues into a much older 
recording; footage of Cannes in 1987, 
where Chet entertains festival crowds 
with an impromptu rendition of “Almost 
Blue,” slips magically into the Cannes of 
the ‘50s and early ‘60s, where Belmondo 
and Moreau, Bardot, and Signoret are 
caught in the careless spotlight of their 
celebrated youth. 

But even as the film breaks down the 
distance of time, it increases our distance 
from Baker himself, despite his soft 
Western lisp, his beguiling cool, and his 
impeccable raconteurs timing, largely 
through the testimony of some of his past 
and present dependents. His on-again, 
off-again girlfriend Diane Vavra calls 
him a con man and a Jekyll-and-Hyde; 
singer Ruth Young, whom he lived with 
while he was still officially married to his 
third wife, Carol, says he’s a liar who 
slowly drained her of her money; Carol 
talks about the time their son Dean was 
run down by a drunk driver, and Baker, 
alerted on a European tour, never even 
bothered to phone. In a stunning mo- 
ment, his mother, Vera, admits to Weber 
that he disappointed her and pauses 
before absorbing this disturbing truth 
once again into her near-perfect com- 
posure. The man who emerges from 
these reports is certainly a shambles a3 a 
human being — and when we see a clip 
of him playing at the 1956 San Remo Jazz 
Festival, his small, hard eyes deflecting 
the camera, it’s not hard to believe all the 
things these women say he’s capable of. 

But except for Vera, they aren’t exactly 
paragons themselves, either. Diane, who 
has a wasted, aging-hippie look, seems 
as hooked on Baker as he is on junk; you 
can’t believe she'd keep coming back for 
more punishment after some of the 
stories she tells, yet there she is at his side 
at Cannes. Ruth is abrasive, vindictive, 
and self-aggrandizing (and she wears 
killer earrings). Carol, who hung on to 
the role of the abandoned, faithful wife 
for close to 20 years, grins like a 
conspiratorial schoolgirl as her daughter 
Missy recounts a creepy story about 
getting revenge on Ruth. Weber's inter- 
view with the Baker family at their 
Oklahoma house is one of the movie's 
most haunting sequences. Carol, Vera, 
and Carol’s three kids sit silently, listen- 
ing to Baker's “Blame It on My Youth,” 
the ironic anthem of a man who’s made a 
life out of getting blissfully lost and 
skipping out on responsibilities. The 
camera pans slowly from face to face, 
fixing each family member in our heads 
the way Sidney Lumet does at the end of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night. Then, 
asked if they want to say a few words to 
their dad, Chet’s children can’t think of 
anything except “Stop screwing around” 
and “Don’t be a stranger” and “We could 
use some financial assistance.” And then 
they all disappear into the night. 

A friend who saw the movie with me 
said Weber does such a good job of 
dismantling Baker that there’s finally 
nothing to like about him but his music. I 
think, though, that he makes a fair bid for 
our sympathy in the last few minutes. 
Weber (off camera, as always) tells Chet 
how painful it’s been to watch him 
whacked on heroin (you think he’s going 
to nod off every time he has to speak), 
and Baker replies that, at 57, he couldn’t 
possibly have made it through the 
shooting any other way. The pathos of 
this scene may come less from Baker's 
suffering than from something broader: a 
recognition of the tragic way we waste 
time and time wastes us all. 

Let’s Get Lost is about the choices we 
make in our youth and about losing 
control of our lives as we get older, and 
it’s not judgmental — it views Baker and 
those who tell tales on him with the same 
sadness. And yes, it participates in the 
Chet Baker myth that it undertakes to 
examine; it plays both sides of the fence, 
just as Baker does when he recites the 
Eddie de Lange lyrics of “Deep in a 
Dream” for the camera, flavoring the 
smoky reverié with a trace of self- 
mockery. Weber's a canny romanticist 
and one hell of a filmmaker; what 
rescues Chet Baker in this movie, finally, 
is the magnificence of Weber's obsession 
with him. 0 
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Lacey 


Arresting Tyne Daly 


by Carolyn Clay 


GYPSY. Book by Arthur Laurents. Mu- 
sic by Jule Styne. Lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim. Directed by Laurents. 
Jerome Robbins’s original choreogra- 
phy reproduced by Bonnie Walker. 
Scenery designed by Kenneth Foy. 
Costumes by Theoni V. Aldredge. 
Lighting by Natasha Katz. Musical 
direction by Eric Stern. Sound design 
by Peter Fitzgerald. With Tyne Daly, 
Jonathan Hadary, Crista Moore, Tracy 
Venner, Robert Lambert, Barbara Er- 
win, Anna McNeely, Jana Robbins, 
Ronn Carroll, Mace Barrett, Jim Bra- 
cchitta, Tony Hoty, John Remme, 
Kristen Mahon, and Christen Tassin. 
At the Wang Center through June 18. 


Tyne Daly looks like Ethel Merman 

— a lady who, even without a gun, 
knew how to shoot from the hip. So, as it 
turns out, does the unarmed Daly. The 
better half of TV’s Cagney & Lacey is 
currently slouching toward Broadway in 
a hand-me-down from Merman and 
Angela Lansbury: the role of the undaun- 
table Mama Rose in Gypsy. And she 
throws herself into it like a cross between 


Theater 


a Brooklynese gorgon and Scarlett 
O’Hara riffling the red earth of Tara: “T’ll 
never be hungry again.” Daly, hunkering 
down into her solos like a woman about 
to give birth in the fields, may be a bit 
much for a conventional roadshow re- 
vival of an old-fashioned book musical. 
But she turns in a daring performance, 
one that gives the quintessential stage 
mother her full grotesquery as well as her 
due. 

Sure, the baby daughter of Daly’s 
television alter ego Mary Beth Lacey is 
gonna grow up and get her a G-man, not 
a G-string. But for the time being, little 
Alice Christine must cool her heels in the 
wings while Mama pushes Gypsy Rose 
Lee uphill toward stardom in this Broad- 
way-bound, 30th-anniversary produc- 
tion of the show based on the famous 
stripper’s memoirs. Unlike, say, 


I wonder who it was that noticed 








Daly: the quintessential stage mother 


Lansbury, who was Mame to many long 
before she was TV’s answer to Miss 
Marple, Daly does have a small-screen 
image to combat. With the burly figure, 
no-nonsense manner, and nose-wrinkl- 
ing smile, she’s hard to separate from the 
matronly NYC policewoman who won 
the actress four Emmys. But then, star 
recognition is what such Wang-Center- 
sized touring spectaculars are all about. 
And for Gypsy’s duration, at least, the 
flatfoot who seemed born in an apron is 
giving birth in a trunk. 

Rose’s offspring, of course, are the 
Shirley Temple clone Baby June and her 
sadsack sidekick Baby Louise, who grew 
up to be June Havoc and Gypsy Rose 
Lee, respectively. But what mama 
nurtures most doggedly are her im- 





possible dreams of show-biz glory — 
dreams her poor kids are given the 
impossible task of fulfilling by proxy. No 
matter that one is obnoxious, the other 
talentless, and that both grow too big for 
kid-spots on the vaudeville circuit long 
before they're too big for their britches. 
Mama will not be deterred by slammed 
stage doors or the march of hormones. 
And trying to get her to stop in the name 
of love is like arguing with a locomotive. 
In the course of the show, she loses June, 
then faithful agent-inamorata Herbie, 
and finally her illusion of selflessness. 
Regaling Tin Pan Alley with the revel- 
atory “Rose’s Turn,” she must own up 
that “I did it for me.” But like firm- 
minded moms from Medea to Amanda 
Wingfield, the woman’s incorrigible. 
Wrapping herself in the long-suffering 
Louise’s proffered peace offering of a fur 
stole, she remarks how funny it is “we 
can both wear the same size.” A Rose is a 
Rose is a Rose, and this one still doesn’t 
know a daughter's not a doppelganger. 
Like its fellow backstage musicals, 
from Forty-Second Street to A Chorus 
Line, Gypsy succeeds in part because the 
story and show-biz conventions cohere. 
No cowhands in the cornfield, paying 
inexplicably Ziegfeldian homage to 
grain. Moreover, Rose is a great-hearted 
gargoyle of a character — though the 
poor actress playing Louise must some- 
how create an impression while impress- 
ing upon us how little impression the 
girl, prior to her incarnation as Gypsy, 
makes. Here, the contained Crista 
Moore does convey a simmer Rose can’t 
see, and she looks like Natalie Wood. 
But the gangly, self-effacing second- 
banana sibling must spend as much time 


~ soulfully gawking as, in later life, she 


does getting gawked at. 

In an era when hit musicals are a) few 
and far between and b) one-song if not 
one-note affairs, a show like Gypsy, with 
its cornucopian Jule Styne/Stephen 
Sondheim score, is a welcome throw- 
back. From the pert and brassy “Let Me 
Entertain You” to the determined 
“Everything’s Coming Up Roses” to the 
teasingly sweet “Small World,” here’s a 
show brimming with songs you've not 
only heard of but don’t mind hearing 
again. The concept musical was just a 
gleam in Sondheim's ear in 1959, but 
Gypsy, with its gutsy motifs, is very well- 
knit. It even makes a droll joke on 
recycling in the novelty numbers, with 
the aging Baby June’s act retaining 
basically the same material, no matter 
how many times it’s overhauled. (When 

See GYPSY, page 22 





Shrewsome 
A Publick enemy 


by Thomas F. Connolly 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, by 
William Shakespeare. Directed by 
Spiro Veloudos. Scenic and lighting 
design by D. Glen Vanderbilt. Cos- 
tumes by K.C. Kozminski. With David 
D. Knapp, Dan Roberto, William W. 
Saunders, Stephanie Clayman, Pilar 
Alessandra, Steven Anderson, 
Christopher Tarjan, Dan Gately, Phil- 
lip Patrone, and others. At the Publick 
Theatre, Wednesdays through Sun- 
days through June 25. 


he Publick Theatre calls The 
T Taming of the Shrew 
Shakespeare’s “best-loved com- 
edy,” and this production sure wants to 
be loved. By blunting the play’s sharper 
edges and highlighting its low comedy, 
director Spiro Veloudos shoos away any 
offensive male-chauvinist swinery in an 
attempt to tame his Shrew. But because 
he wants love and laughter, Veloudos 
allows his undisciplined actors to run 
wild in the streets of Padua. Moreover, 
by retaining Shakespeare’s induction, 
with the drunken tinker Christopher Sly, 
in its dreary entirety, he removes the 
focus from the knock-down-drag-out 
play-within-the-play, making it seem no 
more than Sly’s “entertaining dream.” 
At the Publick, interesting per- 
formances by Dan Gately as Petruchio 
and Stephanie Clayman as Kate, as well 
as by Dan Roberto and Phillip Patrone as 
servants Tranio and Grumio respectively, 
are but weak crutches to support a limp 
production. Gately and Clayman create a 
passionate pair, always ready to kiss and 
yell. Gately’s Petruchio is a likable swain 
who modulates his swagger when he 
falls for Kate. And Clayman’s Kate is also 
sympathetic, in part because she’s clearly 
more sinned against than sinning in 
relation to father Baptista and sister 
Bianca. The loser in the family’s sibling- 
rivalry stakes, she’s almost bound to lash 
out. The Baptista of William W. Saunders 
(who sounds as if he came to Padua by 
way of Brighton Avenue) so dotes on his 
younger daughter that he’s blind to her 
cruelty toward Kate. And Pilar Alessan- 
dra’s purring and mewling Bianca seems 
to have stepped out of The Bad Seed. 
See SHREW, page 22 








by Elizabeth Pincus 


441 omen are fools, men are 

W slime!” It could be the title 

of a new pop tract filled 

with psychological overkill about the 

latest in gender strife. But from the pen 

of Boston-area playwright Geralyn 

Horton, this lament comes doused with 

irony, warmth, and a scrappy sense of 
community solidarity. 

In Horton's play Choices (which runs 
through June 24 at Boston’s Arlington 
Street Church), the women may be 
fools from time to time, but they also 
have the smarts to band together in the 
face of emotional and political treach- 
ery. Choices is about the experience of 
abortion, but it’s also about women’s 
friendships, women’s work, and a 
women’s culture that values com- 
passion over commerce. 

“Theater should be about how we 
think and feel, it should give us ideas 
about how to live,” says Horton, who 
has been writing, directing, acting, and 
breathing theater since childhood. 
“Americans want to think that all 
problems are personal and can be solved 
by individual effort. They reduce every- 
thing to psychology. [But] I believe in 
the theater as the way the community 
looks at itself and learns.” 

In an effort to promote such com- 
munity-oriented drama, Horton has 
joined with two other local playwrights 
to found a new theater committed to 
producing socially conscious works. The 
theater, called Unit II, will present three 
new plays this summer at the Arlington 
Street Church. In addition to Choices, 
Unit II will offer Amy Ansara’s Queen 


Pro-Choices 
Unit II's women playwrights 


Bee (July 6 to July 20), a play about a 
factory closing, and Eliza Wyatt's Happi- 
ly Published (July 27 to August 19), a 
satire on writers and writing in the 
1980s. 

Although the playwrights say they 
did not specifically seek a unifying 
theme for Unit IlI’s first summer of 
productions, a common thread emerged 
when the women read one another's 
work and chose the opening line-up; all 
the plays involve women in the work- 
place. Choices, perhaps the most overtly 
political piece, outlines the strain faced 
by abortion counselors in the emotional- 
ly volatile setting of a women’s health 
clinic, whereas Queen Bee and Happily 
Published each explore the effects of an 
industry — candy manufacturing and 
publishing, respectively — on workers’ 
morale. 

“Our plays are about women as 
members of society,” Ansara explains. 
“And often we find ourselves in opposi- 
tion to our societies. So these are not so 
much ‘family’ plays set in living rooms 
or kitchens, but plays set out in the 
world. 

“There are not many plays about 
women workers, especially not women 
factory workers in the ‘80s! Queen Bee is 
about a plant closing — why the factory 
closed and what the assembly-line 
workers are going to do about it. It’s a 
challenge to present theater that does 
more than offer one-liners and easily 
resolved dilemmas ... more than ‘The 
bosses are bad and the workers are 
good.’ And it’s important to depict 
working-class women in a way that is 


not condescending.” 

Unit II’s emphasis on socially con- 
scious theater includes a commitment to 
casting plays interracially and present- 
ing international themes and _per- 
spectives in their work. “We want to 
envision things pluralistically,” Horton 
says. ‘Politics belongs in the theater. It’s 
society’s way of criticizing itself. Before 
television, people went to the theater 
hoping to clarify their feelings about 
important issues. But now, theater has 
largely become ‘art for art’s sake,’ formal 
experimentation that is supposedly 
outside of politics. Consequently, the 
social-criticism function is missing. I 
miss it!” 

In addition to pumping political con- 
tent into their plays, the women of Unit 
Il hope to debunk some myths. For 
example, Horton says her work ad- 
dresses the societal assumption that 
women are cowards. Her well-received 
1980 play, T Show, produced by the 
now-defunct Peoples Theatre and based 
on her experiences as one of the first 
woman bus drivers in the Boston area, 
depicted women as courageous, compe- 
tent, and autonomous. 

Similarly, Choices focuses on the 
courageousness-raising of a woman 
named Emily, played with fetching 
naiveté by Mary Waggoner, as she be- 
gins her new job as an abortion counse- 
lor at an underfunded clinic. A waif 
fresh out of college, Emily is unpre- 
pared for the stories of neglect and 
violence she will hear. She is also in- 
itially startled by the brassy, bitter, ir- 
reverent attitudes she encounters 
among her co-workers, a crew strug- 
gling to cope with emotional burnout 
within the clinic and the hostility of 
anti-abortion protesters outside. 
Through a series of vignettes inter- 
spersed with oft-painful discussions 
among the clinic staff, Choices portrays 
both the harrowing work of the abor- 


tion counselors and the life-sustaining 
friendships that develop among them. 

An 11-member cast plays more than 
20 roles, effectively lending an Every- 
woman feel to the drama. Along with 
Waggoner, Beth Sonis Goldman and 
Susan Horblit are particularly compel- 
ling as they strut and rant energetically 
across the stage. Directed by June 
Lewin, Choices is frank, accessible, and 
dense with content — from the obvious 
implication about women’s right to 
choose abortion to the broader issue of 
the rights of all people to make plans! 
and decisions about their lives. 

Basing her play on conversations with 
a friend who worked in a women’s 
health clinic, Horton began writing 
Choices in 1987. That year, abortion foe 
Robert Bork was nominated to the US 
Supreme Court, and the Reagan ad- 
ministration posed other new threats to 
women’s access to abortion. Horton has 
adapted her play continually over the 
past two years, ending up with a script 
that remains starkly up to the minute. 
And she says she’s ready to amend the 
play even further when the Supreme 
Court hands down a ruling on the 
current Missouri case that could affect 
the status of Roe v. Wade. 

All three plays in Unit II's first season 
have previously been performed as 
staged readings, but this marks the first 
chance for each to receive a full-scale 
production. “As women playwrights,” 
Ansara says, “we didn’t get much of a 
chance to look at our work. We started 
Unit II, first, out of a need to see our 
plays. We are playwrights for the stage, 
after all, and this was one way to 
reaffirm our love of live works.” 

Horton agrees. “We said, ‘We are 
talented people, but nobody is seeing 
our work.’ In order to reach people and 
improve our playwrighting, we needed 
to perform, to put down roots, to 
establish community.” 0 
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Brechtian 
belle 


Strickland struts 
a gritty talent 


by Bill Marx 
L isten carefully enough during the 


performances of many actors and . 


you'll get an earful — ranging from 
a shout to a snivel:-— of the age-old 
refrain, “Love me, love me, love me.” 
Trinity Repertory Company's Cynthia 
Strickland is one of the precious few who 
don’t send that self-regarding message, 
even when you pump up the volume. 
Her best performances are little Brech- 
tian kicks to the teeth, deeply satisfying 
character studies that succeed because 
she’s not afraid of challenging, even 
irritating, our staid expectations. 

Strickland wants to be respected 
before she’s loved, and of course, this 
stubbornness in the name of art only 
makes her admirers fall for her all the 
harder. Strickland fanatics, and others, 
will have plenty of chances this summer 
to admire the gritty versatility of one of 
New England's finest when she returns 
in the role of Sheila, the mentally 
handicapped girlfriend of one of the 
retarded roommates in the hit comedy 
The Boys Next Door. The show is being 
revived with most of the original cast at 
Trinity Repertory Company (through 
July 9) and then moves to Cambridge's 
American Repertory Theatre (July 12 
through 22). 

The actress’s uncompromising ap- 
proach to character is particularly ap- 
parent in her striking performance in 
Boys. Her fellow cast members are fine 
but a bit cuddly — they make their 
afflicted wisecrackers a little too next- 
doorish. In contrast, Strickland’s speech 
is agonizingly slow and slurred, her body 
contorted -and painfully stiff. It’s a 
disturbing portrait that brings the 
production closer to the reality of the 
mentally disadvantaged, which is just 
what Strickland wanted. She says she 

See STRICKLAND, page 10 


She’s not afraid of challenging our expectations. 








North Shore sirens 
Irma, Chicks, and Anything Goes 


by Robin Dougherty 5 


ccording to a typo in the Thea 
A of Newburyport program, play- 

wright Charles Ludlum died in 
1897, which would make him eligible for 
authorship not of the camp send-up of 
the Victorian penny dreadful that is The 
Mystery of Irma Vep (through July 9) 
but of its original sources. Still, you have 
to allow it’s the sort of Freudian slip-up 
that might've tickled the Ridiculous 
Theatrical Company founder (who died 
in 1987 of AIDS) down to his punning 
bone. What's less apparent is how 
Ludlum would take to the “mainstream” 
hue in which director Patrick Swanson 
has painted his cross-dressed cloak-and- 
dagger. 

Certainly actress Karen MacDonald is 
reason enough to recast the roles of Lord 
Hillcrest, maid Jane Twisden, and a 
mysterious intruder — usually played by 
men — in feminine guise. She’s adept at 
all three. And co-star Jeffrey Adams is 
reason enough to sit through this produc- 
tion. His lace-nightgowned Lady Enid 
conjures up everything from a hirsute 
Lady Bracknell to Little Red Riding 
Hood’s nemesis; and he’s equally fetch- 
ing as the play’s Heathcliff/werewolf. 
What's more, Marion Inglessi’s de- 
lightfully tacky low-budget set is just 
rightfor a work that’s one part valentine 
to B movies. Director Swanson keeps the 
production in gear with hilarious touches 
like the eyes-heavenward flourish that 
accompanies any mention of the baronial 
home, “Mandacrest.” 

But there’s a deliberateness with which 
the production chugs along, never quite 
reaching the hilarity it promises. [rma 
Vep, after all, is a play about drag. For 
reasons unclear to anyone, it’s almost 
always funnier when men dress up as 
women than the other way around. And 
Swanson, aside from diluting the ele- 


ment of drag, has directed his players to 
tone down the camp. But surely 
nothing’s gained by making Vep 
palatable to straight suburban audiences. 
In fact, the attempt diminishes the play. 
It's worth noting that, like the drag 
tradition itself, several sources of spoof 
here — Jane Eyre, Rosmersholm, Rebec- 
ca — concern the replacing of a woman 
with someone else. Losing even one level 
of allusion robs the work of its delicious- 
ly naughty humor. And that doesn’t 
make for happy campers. 

Another work for two players on the 
North Shore is indeed about a coupla 
characters, not seven split two ways. 
“Nobody will know we are suburban 
housewives with mortal wounds,” says 
Maude Mix, uptight Westchester matron- 
in-the-making, to her new friend (and 
erstwhile nemesis) Hannah Mae Bindler, 
as the two are about to slip off for a 
weekend of girlstuff in New York. But in 
fact, John Ford Noonan’s A Coupla 
White Chicks Sitting Around Talking 
(at the Blackburn Theater Company, 
through June 25) is about a duo of distaff 
coffee drinkers who uncover, nurse, and 
dress said wounds. The women don’t just 
cry into their cups, though; they pour 
forth hilarious domestic details, includ- 
ing, at one point, a demonstration of how 
a shy person walks. 

Hannah Mae, a gum-snapping trans- 
plant from the Lone Star State, is 
desperately trying to put together an 
Ethel-and-Lucy act despite rebuffs by her 
backyard neighbor. Maude keeps in- 
timacy (“Privacy is my middle name”) 
and chaos at bay by adhering to a 
schedule posted on her refrigerator. Said 
chart tells her when it’s time to read “two 
to four chapters of the latest bestseller” 
or bake cookies for the Fresh Air Fund. 
When Hannah Mae comes snooping 


around (she first glimpses Maude by 
peering through the kitchen window), 
bearing her own mug in need of a refill, 
Maude tells her, “We have no future as 
neighbors.” It’s not until the women 
discover what they do have in common 
— philandering husbands — that their 
friendship starts to percolate. 

At the Blackburn, where it’s directed 
by John Grant-Phillips, the piece is an 
uneven pas de deux. BTC stalwart Leslie 
Harrell may serve up a lot of ham with 
her Hannah Mae, but it’s a tasty per- 
formance, delivering Hannah Mae’s un- 
flappable spirit as well as the pain it 
covers. Maureen Clarke, on the other 
hand, gets at the tension and anger of 
Maude but not at her vulnerability. By 
the play’s end, it’s apparent that Hannah 
Mae will go on negotiating her punch- 
and-kiss relationship with her husband, 
finds friends. But it’s Maude, left scram- 
bling for the ripped-up shreds of her 
daily schedule, who's changed per- 
manently. And so it’s disappointing that 
Clarke’s performance leaves you un- 
moved. 

Although it’s not the Tony-winning 
Lincoln Center revival of Anything 
Goes that sailed through Boston last fall, 
the North Shore Music Theatre’s produc- 
tion of the Cole Porter classic (through 
June 24) does boast one delovely voice. 
The play, set aboard an Atlantic-crossing 
luxury liner, boasts a passenger list that’s 
a compendium of characters spewed 
forth from the collective imagination of 
Guy Bolton and P.G. Wodehouse and 
given a once-over by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse (whose son Timothy 
was among the rewrite men for the 
Lincoln Center version). The piffle of a 
plot concerns the exploits of Reno 
Sweeny, erstwhile-evangelist-turned- 
nightclub-chanteuse, as well as two 
stowaways, various pairs of would-be 
lovers, and Public Enemy No. 13, to 
name a few. But, as everyone knows, the 
real star of the show is the Porter score, 
which features such delicacies as “I Get a 
Kick Out of You,” “It’s DeLovely,” “Let's 
Misbehave,” “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” and 
the title track. 


In Beverly, the singers don’t dance as 
well as the dancers sing, but what does 
recommend the production is Beth 
McVey, who, as Reno Sweeney, has a set 
of pipes that would do Ethel Merman 
proud. Sal Viviano, as Billy, has less stage 
presence than McVey or Debra Segal (as 
debutante Hope Harcourt), and his voice 
is sometimes overwhelmed by McVey’s. 
But he and Segal are just right dueting in 
“All Through the Night,” and the rest of 
the cast is, for the most part, seaworthy. 


Aisle 
hopping 


One distasteful tidbit concerns the pair of 
Chinese coolies, Ching and Ling, who 
obviously can’t be dispensed with; but is 
there really a compelling reason to bend 
over backwards in the direction of racist 
cartoon with subservient bowing 
gestures and buck teeth? 

The production itself has found safe 
harbor within the newly renovated 
North Shore Music Theatre facility. With 
the addition of a glass-enclosed lobby 
encircling the original concrete tent, the 
onetime summer theater now. accom- 
modates a June-through-December 
production schedule and longer runs. 
The theater renovation has also created 
an orchestra pit, as well as under-stage 
passageways that make unnecessary the 
use of the aisles for actors’ entrances and 
exits. For the production of Anything 
Goes, though, director/choreographer 
Sam Viverito apparently chose to eschew 
the passageways; instead the aisles are 
used as gangplanks approaching the 
ship, which is fine. What fits less 
comfortably are the several company- 
size dance numbers he mounts on the 
NSMT’s postage stamp of a stage. While 
worrying that a chorine might tap her 
way overboard, you wonder if the 
renovation might not have included a 
larger set of planks. As is, it’s just not true 
that anything goes. O 
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Continued from page 9 

was looking for a way to confront 
audiences with the undercurrents of fear 
in their prejudgments and perceptions. 

“T spent a lot of time with handicapped 
people,” she explains, “and one of the 
things that happened when I was around 
mentally handicapped people for the first 
time is that, unconsciously, you are afraid 
to look at them. It is embarrassing. So 
when I started to look at them it was a 
real release for me. And with Trinity's 
small stage people are able to stare, 
openly for the first time, at someone who 
is mentally handicapped. It opens up a 
world to them — they become less 
frightened and put off. But to be 
effective, I’ve got to be real. I have had 
mental-health counselors come up to me 
afterward and say I was the only person 
on stage they thought might really be 
retarded. They thought I was a client.” 

Most of Strickland’s acting bears this 
mark of prickly independence; over the 
past few years she’s given superb per- 
formances as Helen Stott, the clubfooted 
romantic heroine of C.P. Taylor’s And a 
Nightingale Sang; as the sexy Shrimp in 
Feydeau’s The Lady from Maxim’s; and 
as Susan, the schizophrenic housewife in 
Alan Ayckbourn’s Woman in Mind. Even 
in a company known as “an actors’ 
theater” her agile balancing act is im- 
pressive. But don’t try to tell Strickland that 
she’s an accomplished character actor. 

“I fight the term,” she insists, “because 
it is thrown at mea lot. | don’t know what 
it means. Either you are a good actor or 
not. It puts you in some kind of category, 
and I hate categories, because they say 
you can do some things but not others.” 
This impatience with limitations also 
expresses itself in her disagreement with 
outgoing Trinity Rep artistic director 
Adrian Hall's criticisms of his designated 
successor, Anne Bogart. “I am excited 
because we have been very short- 
changed in this company,” she says. 
“The reason we have become an actors’ 
company is that Adrian very rarely let us 
work with good directors, except for 
himself. He is a brilliant director, and we 
have learned a lot from him, but 
sometimes it was like going into the 
trenches, us against the bad director. So 
we all stuck together and that was good 
for us. But we are all looking forward to 
working with good directors, and Bogart 
is bringing them in here for the first time 
in a long time.” 

In addition to combating visiting direc- 
tors, Strickland has been knee-deep in 
the domestic trenches, raising two chil- 
dren with her husband, fellow Trinity 
Rep actor William Damkoehler. She 
admits that she wasn’t really prepared 
for the double duty. “I had no idea what 
I was getting into,” she laughs. “You 
have to be so organized. I was an old 
hippie and got up at noon and lived an 
extremely free lifestyle, and now that has 
completely changed. My husband and I 
try to juggle our schedules so that at least 
one of us is at home most of the time. 
That’s why we don’t appear in shows 
together very often. Woman in Mind was 
an exception.” 

When mom’s trying to become some- 
one else, she likens the process to 
running in a long-distance meet — 
during the course of preparing and 
performing the role, the self has to be 
forgotten. “All I try to do is make it as 
real as possible for myself,” she says. 
“It’s sort of like in athletics when they 
talk about ‘the zone.’ There comes a time 
when I start thinking like whoever I am 
trying to get under the skin of. And you 
hit your stride when you stop thinking 
like yourself when you are on stage.” 

Strickland is happy at Trinity Rep 
because it offers an actor such a wide 
variety of dramatic exercise, from 
Shakespearean marathons to Stoppard- 
esque sprints. “That's why I’m in re- 
pertory theater. I have friends who have 
gone to New York, and they say they end 
up doing one thing or another. I guess | 
want to do it all.” And she means it. Next 
season, theatergoers will have an op- 
portunity to see the actress, who per- 
forms an almost painful pas de deux with 
her slowwitted inamorata in Boys, really 
hoofing it. 

“I also want to tap dance,” she reveals. 
“We are doing On the Town, and I think 
I am going to be in it. I originally wanted 
to be a musical-comedy star, until I found 
out that I didn’t have that great of a voice. 
And that there was more to theater than 
musical comedy. I was a dance major in 
college. Do you think I can fake it?” O 
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Make-up madness 


Hubbub at the Hub Club 


The good, the bad ... there were no ugly 


ed to get backstage ... Well, so 

many wanted to get backstage ... 
In point of fact, backstage was really 
upstairs ... The fourth flour ... The 
fourth floor at the Hub Club ... Such 
behavior is usually associated with rock 
events ... But this was no rock event... 
This was a fashion show ... And this 


Clubs 


ain’t no disco... This was a nightclub... 
What's the difference? ... The degree of 
conceptual intensity ... High definition 
versus a commonly accepted definition 
... Intense definitions often come hand 
in hand with door policies ... Or with 
laminated invitations Invitations 
were of extreme importance that night 


F irst observation: Everybody want- 


Strutting their stuff 


... Unless you knew the door people .. . 
But then again, people who didn’t know 
the door people didn’t come ... Unless 
they had invitations. 

Second observation: Upstairs was hot 


- ... Extremely hot ... Dominick Dunne 


would say it was so hot that they were all 
“glistening” ... If that night was any 
indication, backstage food was no better 
than backstage food at rock shows ... 
But that’s not the point ... The point is 
that the food was backstage. 

Third observation: The make-up 
people were hard working and harried 
... The wardrobe people were hard- 
pressed and zany ... The female models 
acted two ways: normal or goofy . . . The 
male models also acted two ways: 
intensely preened or casually preened . . . 
On the runway, they all acted as if they 
wanted the audience to drop dead ... 


Waiting in the stairwells, they milled 
about like does dodging headlights ... 
You can title this effect Revenge of the 
Pretty ... Ever wonder why the pretty 
need to seek revenge? ... Revenge is 
good box office ... That’s why ... Ask 
Alfred Hitchcock about that. 
Fourth observation: It’s my guess that 
a high percentage of the audience — be 
they invitees or gate crashers — were 
Hitchcock fans ... Hitchcock admired’ 
high definition ... Grace Kelly had a 
high-definition presence . . . Especially in 
To Catch a Thief ... And Cary Grant 
played a casually high-defined character 
in the same flick ... How would you 
define the cleft in Cary’s chin? ... Many 
of the models — the males, that is — had 
clefts ... Is pondering the burden of a 
cleft as intense as it seems? 
— Peter Kadzis 
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All the 
young dudes 
(right and below) 
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Upstairs (above): so 
hot that everyone 
glistened 
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LaValley, LoPiccolo, Penzo, Barous, Brosius: navigating a gracetul path through the music-biz bear traps 


Welcome to the jungle 


Drawing a bead on Tribe’s talent 


by Kris Fell 


rock-and-roll career’s not as 
glamorous as it looks. It’s 
damned hard work. Pouring 


"your heart out onstage is frightening, the 


behind-the-scenes preparation stagger- 
ing. The rewards can be great, but being 
in a band is at best a mentally and 
physically grueling job. 

Tribe are one stylish Boston quintet 
navigating a graceful path through the 
music-biz bear traps. (The group was 
voted best local rock group in the Boston 
Phoenix/WFNX Best Music Poll last 
April.) It’s a first effort for all involved — 
drummer Dave Penzo, bassist Greg 
LoPiccolo, keyboardist Terri Barous, 
guitarist Eric Brosius, and lead singer 
Janet LaValley (voted best local female 
vocalist in the same Poll) — which makes 
their steady successes all the more 
admirable. 

I followed Tribe around for a week — 
one of the busiest they’ve had in their 
three-and-a-half-year career — to find 
out what makes their operation run so 
smoothly, what's behind the seamless 45 
minutes you see onstage. 

Thursday, June 1, 6 p.m. The band 
holes up for a five-hour technical re- 
hearsal at John Messina’s TCB Studio, 
just off Lansdowne Street. Tribe’s crew is 
in attendance: roadies Greg Russo, Phil 
Strack, and Doug Sutter are placing the 
amps and monitors just so, and Ken 


Music 


Fontaine is busy setting the levels on the 
soundboard. This rehearsal is as much 
for their benefit as for the band’s. Tribe 
maintain a tiny practice space and 
recording studio in the basement of the 
house they share in Allston, but here the 
soundpeople can acclimate themselves to 
the sonic intricacies of the live set, and 
lighting ace Gayle Robertson gets a 
chance to visualize what she'll do with 
gels, spots, and smoke machines. Practic- 
ing on TCB’s spacious, carpeted stage 
also smoothes the mental transition from 
cramped home rehearsals to tomorrow 
night’s Paradise shows. 

I'd already met Tribe co-managers 
Danny Bennett and David Mars, but I’m 








just starting to realize how closely they 
work with the group. Bennett grew up in 
the business — he is singer Tony 
Bennett’s son. He played in bands for 
many years, and he managed his father’s 
career for a decade. With his brother he 
owns Hillside Studios, in New Jersey, 
and he also owns a production company, 
RPM Music Production (locals Mike 
Viola and Snap are clients). Bennett 
knows his way around a recording 
studio, and he fusses over Tribe’s sound 
— he’s meticulously tuning Penzo’s 
drums when I come in. He’s also in 
charge of the big picture, piloting the 
band’s career, setting goals for them and 
the crew, and keeping the “psyche” level 
high. 

Mars discovered Tribe early in their 
career, when he was the Channel's local- 
music booker. He turned Bennett on to 
the group, and they decided to pool their 
skills, signing the band to a five-year 
contract. Attending to Tribe’s business 
affairs is a full-time occupation. Mars sets 
up gigs with the booking agents at Pretty 
Polly, paying close attention to pre- 
promotion (he worked in radio for 10 
years before hooking up with the Chan- 
nel), and attends to schedules, guest lists, 
and finances. He also makes sure the 
band is comfortable, overseeing details 
like food and beverages, and he collects 
wallets, purses, and jewelry before they 
go onstage. He even launders the stage 
towels and washes out the group’s 
individually marked water bottles. 

While the crew’s getting the equip- 
ment in place, the band relaxes, watching 
Family Ties on the wide-screen TV in 
TCB’s lounge. Each instrument gets a 
mini-soundcheck before Tribe run 
through their set many, many times. 

Friday, June 2, 7 p.m. Tribe will play 
two back-to-back shows at the Paradise 
— an early, all-ages set (their second 
ever) and a later one for the 21-pluses. I 
arrive after soundcheck, just before the 
band piles into the dressing room. Their 
name is apt, as they generally travel in a 
pack. They never mingle too much with 
the audience before or after shows, but 
Penzo and LaValley take turns watching 
the gathering teens from a window 
overlooking the main bar. Penzo starts 
doing stretching exercises in preparation 


for the workout to come, then it’s time for 
a meeting for the managers and band. 
These are standard practice before and 
after each set. Bennett assumes the role 
of coach, alternating pep talk and re- 
minders about harmonies and riffs to 
work on. He’s making sure the band will 
smile through any minor onstage crisis 
that might arise. 

There’s no warm-up band to rev up the 
all-ages crowd, and Tribe seem 
withdrawn when they step on stage. 
LaValley dances sporadically but keeps 
returning to a slightly stooped position, 
occasionally dropping to a crouch. By the 
third song, “Winter Flowers,” she’s 
coming out of her reverie, starting to 
make eye contact. “Vigil” is a mid-set 
crowd-pleaser, and the kids are swaying, 
mimicking LaValley’s expanding twirls. 
Smiling, she dons black shades for 
“Abort,” churning to Barous’s warped- 
Egyptiany keyboard break. “Outside” 
swells to shouting and ends with a gentle 
swoosh, like the backwash after a 
breaking wave. They encore with the 
Young Marble Giants’ “Brand New Life” 
and spontaneously segue into an un- 
scheduled version of Petula Clark’s 
“Downtown,” which momentarily 
throws Barous for a loop. 

Backstage, the band decompresses, 
reviewing the set, giving one another 
feedback while everything is fresh. It’s 
still early and they still have another set, 
so they troop home to rest away from the 
club. 

Back at the Paradise an hour later, a 
few friends drop in upstairs to chat. 
Bennett and Penzo develop a set of 
simple hand signals so that Penzo can 
communicate to the soundman what he’s 
hearing in his monitor mix during the set. 
The club fills up while openers East of 
Eden are on, and Tribe start getting 
twitchy to play. A roadie yells in mock 
panic, ‘Five minutes, oh my God!”, then 
the musicians hit the stage, keyboards 
and drums playing the intro to 
“Pinwheels,” while LoPiccolo and 
Brosius strap on their guitars. LaValley 
enters, dancing. The sound is clear, and 
I'm beginning to realize how versatile 
this band is. Their harmonies are 4in- 
tricate, from the dual female vocals on 
“Go” and “Vigil” to the female/male 


call-and-response in “Outside” to the 
basso male vocals in “Daddy's Home.” 
Barous’s keyboards stand in for a mini- 
orchestra, adding depth to each of the 
other instruments in turn, nipping be- 
tween industrial rumbles and clackety 
samples to a traditional piano sound for 
“In Dreams.” 

Audience members are waving fists in 
the air, recognizing Brosius’s manic 
guitar-feedback intro to “Abort.” 
LaValley coils like a dervish, leading 
them in the nonsense chorus: “It’s what? 
— Too loud? — Aw c’mon — What's that 
you say? — No harmony?” Tribe's called 
back for three encores, ending with a 
rendition of “To Sir with Love” that 
leaves the fans beaming. 

Backstage, the post-set meeting is 
perfunctory, and Mars scams a bottle of 
Grand Marnier for the band. A few 
friends drift in to offer congratulations, 
but the band seems most comfortable 
hanging out alone. 

Sunday, June 4, 8:30 p.m. I arrive at 
Newbury Sound, where Tribe are setting 
up to do a live broadcast on WBCN’s 
local music show, Boston Emissions. 
Bennett and one of Newbury Sound's 
producers, Drew Townson, are 
ensconced in the control room behind a 
massive soundboard, discussing the fine 
points of “leakage” and “resonance.” 
Three other Newbury engineers and 
Tribe’s road crew ferry chords back and 
forth and adjust microphones. 

There are no amplifiers in the large 
studio area; LoPiccolo’s bass, Barous’s 
keyboards, and all the vocals feed 
directly into the mixing board. Penzo’s 
drums are set up in a separate isolation 
booth — he won't even be able to see the 
rest of the band during the performance 
— as is Brosius’s guitar amp. They'll be 
playing live for only 20 minutes, but the 
soundcheck takes three hours, an hour 
for the drums alone. 

Dwarfed by the big room, the band 
take their places in a loose semi-circle, 
each donning the padded headphones 
they'll need to hear one another. I’m 
sitting by them when the broadcast 
begins, and it’s eerie — everyone's 
playing, but since the sound is directed 
into the control booth, all I can hear are 
the vocals and the muted sound of guitar 
and bass strings being strummed. 
LaValley concentrates, roundly enunciat- 
ing each syllable, and I realize that 
Brosius makes a silly involuntary growl- 
ing noise when he plays. 

Tuesday, June 6, 7 p.m. WFNX 
marks its sixth birthday with a gala 
celebration at Citi. Tribe will be playing 
the middle set, between Winter Hours 

















and Figures on a Beach. 

The band arrive midway through the 
pre-performance party for industry folks; 
their crew’s been eating steadily since it 
started. Penzo revels in the acoustics; 
happy with the big drum sound he heard 
in soundcheck. Everyone's keyed up to 
be playing such a large venue — Barous 
to the point of mild stomach cramps — so 
I leave them to conduct their pre-set 
meeting in peace, opting for a vantage 
point off to the side of the stage. 

By 9 p.m., the club is packed with more 
than 1500 people, and hordes more mill 
about outside, unable to get in. Bennett's 
flown in a techie, Tom Chiappa, from the 
production company in New Jersey to 
back up Robertson on Citi's complex 
lighting set-up. The two go all out with 
the smoke machines, backing floor spots, 
and colored gels during Tribe’s show. 
The pre-set jitters have subsided, and |! 
know they’re okay when I see Barous 
confidently grab the mike during her 
center-stage vocals on “Rescue Me.” 
Filtered through Citi's state-of-the-art 
sound system, the spooky four-part 
cyborg-whisper in “Tied” is unnerving, 
and Brosius’s guitar counters, wailing an 
otherworldly blues. 

I catch up with the band backstage, 
where the decompression/review pro- 
cess begins. LaValley takes longer than 
usual to pull out of it, burying her face in 
a cooled towel for a good half-hour. 
Brosius frets about a couple of mid-set 
guitar changes (which I didn’t even 
notice), but they all agree that they 
“ploughed ahead” smoothly through one 
of the toughest sets they've ever done. 

Wednesday, June 7, 8:30 p.m. I pop 
over to the Tribe house to interview the 
band. They have the night off — all their 
equipment’s been shifted to AXIS for 
tomorrow night's show, so they can’t 
practice. In addition to daily rehearsals or 
performances, they all have full-time day 
jobs — Penzo and Barous work at 
investment firms downtown, Brosius 
works for a medical-equipment manufac- 
turer, LaValley waits tables at the 
Harvard Bookstore Café, and LoPiccolo 
“designs and sells high-tech sound sys- 
tems to the wealthy.” 

They give me coffee and _ politely 
answer my _ disjointed questions. 
LaValley: tailors her own black stage 
outfits; they prefer to write in minor 
keys; Spin magazine’s Bob Guccione Jr. is 
a fan and there will be a Tribe profile in 
the August issue. They’ve started work 
on a new demo tape (“Here at the 
Home,” “Tied,” and “In Dreams”) for 
release later this summer. 

LoPiccolo, the mastermind behind 
many of Barous’s keyboard sounds, takes 
me downstairs to the recording studio 
and shows ‘me relief maps of sound 
waves on the Macintosh computer that 
runs their sound system. Tribe are 
unique, as far as synth bands go, in not 
letting electronics overwhelm their live 
sound. Onstage they strike a balance 
between relatively effects-free guitars 
and drums and a variety of electronically 
produced samples. 

Thursday, June 8, 5:30 p.m. After their 
day jobs are over, the band congregate at 
AXIS for soundcheck. Tonight’s show is 
another celebration, this time launching 
WBCN’s 11th Annual Rock & Roll 
Rumble (they were runners-up in last 
year’s Rumble). It’s been a long week, 
and Mars slips me an _ honorary 
laminated Tribe all-access pass for stick- 
ing it out. 

Openers Galaxie 500 wait patiently for 
their soundcheck while Bennett tests 
each mike and monitor with the engi- 
neers until he’s satisfied that Tribe's 
systems are go. After an hour and a half, 
everyone heads home for showers and 
food. 

Tribe-get the fun dressing room this 
evening, a balcony overlooking the 
cavernous dance floor at Citi (the two 
clubs are connected). LaValley’s loosen- 
ing up by dancing while everyone else 
people-watches. Soon it’s showtime, and 
Penzo makes a mock-Spiiial Tap rush for 
the stage (“Rock and roll!’’), the rest of 
the band in tow. The crowd's a little 
sparse, but LaValley homes in on the 
dancers, making contact. Tribe are loose 
indeed (I'm behind the stage and catch 
them smiling to themselves when their 
backs are turned to the audience). 
Bennett and Mars seem content — 
they're grooving backstage, translating 
the band’s subtle hand gestures to the 
sound crew. I catch a couple of poker- 
faced local writers nodding appreciative- 
ly to each other during “Tied.” The show 
is hitting home. a) 
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Playing as though revived after long soul-searching 


High Raittings 


Bonnie rebounds with the blues 


by Tim Riley 


onnie Raitt’s come-hither blues 
B purr and spine-cracking gospel 

growl have always outclassed her 
various bands, producers, and too many 
of her songwriters. Her full-bodied, 
understated dramatic range and control 
make even her better back-up players 
hustle to keep up with her nuances. That 
range carries her best records from the 


early ‘70s (Give It Up, 1972, and Takin’ 


My Time, 1973), even as her sassy, after- 
the-thrill-is-gone mojo tales wear thin. 

With widespread critical acclaim but 
no big hits, Raitt made the rounds with a 
host of producers in the past decade: Paul 
A. Rothchild oversaw Sweet Forgiveness 
in 1977, until now her highest-charting 
LP, which featured the semi-popular 
single, a cover of Del Shannon’s “Run- 
away,” and Peter Asher tailored the 
lounge aura of The Glow in 1979. But no 
one seemed able to give her sound the 
requisite crossover bounce, or to adorn 
properly the embarrassment of riches in 
her voice. She acquired the reputation of 
a diva manqué and became as reliable 
onstage as she was unmarketable as a 
star. 

The ‘80s brought fewer records, and 
she sank into a classic career quagmire. 
She was a force behind the No Nukes 
concerts in 1979, and a staple of celebrity 
group sings (like the Roy Orbison TV 
special), but record companies seemed to 
lump her in with so many other com- 
mercial kiss-of-death critical favorites. 
Wonder of wonders, it was LA 
hackmeister Rob Fraboni who super- 
vised her best album of this period, 
Green Light (1982), the highlights of 
which still strengthen Raitt’s stage set: 
Terry Adams’s (of NRBQ) “Green 
Lights,” “Me and the Boys,” Eric Kaz’s 
“River of Tears” (which she dedicates to 
Lowell George), and guitarist Jerry Lee 
Schell’s finale, “Willya Wontcha.” After 
the disappointing Nine Lives (1986), Raitt 
went through the inevitable falling out 
with her label, Warner Bros., and her 
career was left up for grabs. 

So it’s deliciously ironic that Capitol 
records is out of the gate and into the Top 
20 with her recent Nick of Time, and 
Raitt’s fortunes have all but reversed. To 
produce her comeback, Raitt chose Don 





Was, nerdy bass-player half of Was (Not 
Was), which backed her up on last year’s 
Stay Awake compilation of Disney songs 
(for which she turned in a gorgeously 
low-key “Baby Mine,” from Dumbo). It’s 
a safe-bet label debut that doesn’t even 
truly update familiar Raitt moves; the 
productions don’t slick up anything 
Raitt’s voice can’t meet or surpass, and 
except for the title song, this record could 
have been made 10 years ago. It’s a lucky, 
welcome smash. 

Raitt never was the soupy sort of 
singer-songwriter, fixated on how the 
universe spun around her love life (like 
Joni Mitchell at her worst). Instead, she 
wrote sparingly and introduced songs by 
a class of writers who might otherwise 
have gone unnoticed. Her mentor was 
country-blueser Sippie Wallace, who 
taught her as much about how to grab a 
lyric by the throat as how a strong blues 
technique can redeem even marginal 
material (she still performs Wallace's 
“Woman Be Wise”). For this reason, Nick 
of Time has at least four radio knockouts, 
which Capitol ought to hustle pronto. 
There is the title cut; Bonnie Hayes’s 
softcore reggae “Have a Heart” (with its 
double-take opening line: “Hey — shut 
up! Don’t lie to me”); “Love Letter’; and 
John Hiatt’s “Thing Called Love,” which 
is already in heavy rotation on VH1 with 
the help of Dennis Quaid’s mug. And on 
“Too Soon To Tell” or “I Ain’t Gonna Let 
You Break My Heart Again,” Raitt can 
still milk a ballad dryer than Whitney 
Houston. 

Her downside is how often she mixes 
musical finery with fair-to-obvious ma- 
terial. Nick of Time might have been a 
tour de force if it had followed through 
on its title-song theme: it’s the perfect 
generational deliberation for the 
thirtysomething demographic. “I see my 
folks a gettin’ on and I watch their bodies 
change/I know they see the same in me 
and it makes us both feel strange,” Raitt 
laments to a gently shuffling rumble. An 
admission like “Those lines are pretty 
hard to take when they’re staring back at 
you” conveys a lot about Raitt’s recent 
condition: slogging it out without a 
record contract as she neared 40, it’s an 
even more probing career comment than 








her touring blues, “The Road’s My 
Middle Name.” 

At two New England shows recently 
(Club Casino in Hampton Beach, New 
Hampshire, and the next night at Great 
Woods), Raitt seemed enchanted to be 
back inside the commercial loop; she 
played as though revived after long soul- 
searching. In concert, “Nick of Time” 
becomes an affirmation of her last-ditch 
success, as she sings to her audience: 
“You came along and showed me I could 
leave it all behind/You opened up my 
heart again and then much to my 
surprise/I found love in the nick of time.” 
With her flashy miniskirt, black tights, 
and long red mane, she’s still a lioness of 
the stage who plays seductive animal 
trainer to her all-male band, cracking her 
whip of a bottleneck guitar and flirting 
like mad. 

But she also suggests the kind of red- 
headed temptress who hangs out with 
tech types: when she gestures to key- 
boardist Scott Thurston after a solo, he 
sits stone still, embarrassed as a preacher. 
And whatever other virtues Johnny Lee 
Scheff may have (he doubles on trom- 
bone for some Dixieland thrills in the 
middle of the set), a standout lead 
guitarist he’s not. Drummer Tony 
Braunagel is a whippersnapper who 
would do well to respond better to Raitt’s 
sly phrasings — an upturned phrase- 
ending here, an unexpected pocket of 
feeling there. The insistent little kicks he 
adds to the middle of the refrain in 
“Have a Heart” (when Raitt leaps to 
drop-dead falsetto on the word “plea- 
ease”) only distract attention from the 
ambiance that Raitt has built up. 

Not surprisingly, the best moments of 
these near-identical shows (except for 
David Bromberg’s guest guitar solo on 
Paul Stickel’s “Louise” at Great Woods) 
came during the encores, which began 
with “Nick of Time,” passed through 
“River of Tears,” and came around to 
John Prine’s “Ange! from Montgomery.” 
Backed by label-mate opener Richard 
Thompson — who may be the only 
guitarist alive who can turn a Stratocaster 
into a lap steel — Raitt offered up such 
sweet melancholy she made you forget 
the next-to-greatness tone of her act. Her 
fans are loyal, and the latecomers buying 
Nick of Time are giving it the push Raitt 
needs to keep proving onstage that she’s 
the best white blues singer of our age. 
Whatever this comeback confirms about 
her flaws, this million-dollar voice has 
finally gotten its first commercial green 
light. O 
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CACTUS CLUB 


a Wee oo ae cee A 


Music by Boston's 


Hot Country Rock Bands 


Blood Oranges and 
The El Caminos 


warm southwest breeze is blowing across Boston, scatter- 
ing restless tumbleweed and wafting Tex-Mex and Cajun 
aromas throughout the city. Catch the breeze. It'll take 
you to The Cactus Club restaurant, an exciting new experi- 
ence in the tastes. sights. and sounds of the southwest. 


Tumbleweed at The Cactus Club. The food is fantastic. 
the drinks exotic. the mood. Southwestern, the music 
live. and the proceeds benefit The Institute of Contem- 
porary Art. 

So blow on down to The Cactus Club, anytime between 
5:30 and 9 p.m. on Monday. June 26. We'll keep the hors 
doeuvres hot, spirits high. and the margaritas icy cold. 
Dress: Tumble in as vou are. or in your favorite urban 
covote wear. 


Admission: $15 includes hors d’oeuvres 


Cash bar and limited valet parking 


The Cactus Club Restaurant 
939 Bovlston Street 
(across from the Hynes Auditorium) 


A showing of fashions courtesy of Tannery West. 


For further information or to charge by phone. call 


The ICA at 266-5152. 














THE INSTITUTE OF 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Committed to heavy eclecticism 


THE ORDINAIRES: 
LITTLE BIG BAND 


nything you may have read about the 
A Ordinaires has probably become a blur, 

because critics have likened them to 
everything. It would be easier to list what they 
don’t do. They haven’t yet recorded any opera — 
indeed, they don’t sing at all, though that doesn’t 
stop them from covering rock-and-roll anthems, 
as the Kronos Quartet does. Their repertoire is 
pretty much around the compass from C&W, too; 
it comes from spookier places, like the Black Forest 
and the bayou, transcendentalism and Tran- 
sylvania. What's remarkable is how they take the 
whole spectrum of New York downtown post- 
modernism and world music and integrate it into 
an engaging entity. They called their new album 
One (Bar None), and it’s a conceit they’ve earned: 
the world is their oyster. 

The instrumentation bespeaks their commit- 
ment to heavy eclecticism: two guitars, two 
saxophones, two violins, cello, bass guitar, and 
drums. There isn’t enough of any one instrument 
to form a “section” and play typical chord charts; 
often the arrangements thwart that notion any- 





way, like the hot rails to saxophone hell on 
“Brenda” or the gothic horror string incantations 
in “Death.” Even so, the ensemble can sound even 
bigger than its nine strong, as in the chaotic, brassy ~ 
Charles Ivesian march “Imelda” or the sprung- 
rhythm tone-cluster bursts in “The Dance of the 
Coco Crispies.” There’s subtlety and drollery too, 
as in “Slow Boys,” where the guitar-hero pedal 
point suddenly gives way to a delicate salon 
minuet for string trio, which becomes in turn a 
sultry cabaret sax solo, all on the same rhythmic 
motif. 

The unifying theme seems to derive from that 
slippery Eurasian cultural stew. Besides the 
obvious manifestations — squibs of klezmer 
clarinet, tiny fiddle mazurkas, Mediterranean 
guitar strumming — the harmonies always seem 
to gravitate to gypsy scales and modes. The single 
cover version on One is also its climax: Led 
Zeppelin’s “Kashmir,” the triumph of Carnatic 
heavy metal, which they play with an un- 
precedented agility yet complete authority — 
Jimmy Page meets Bela Bart6k. That the fiddles 
sound as brash and desperate and rocked out as 
the guitars can only help. 

The Ordinaires will perform June 17 at the Rat. 

— Michael Bloom 





HAROLD SHAPERO: 
SYMPHONY FOR 
CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA 





arold Shapero’s Symphony for Classical 

Orchestra is remembered very fondly 

when it’s remembered at all. Shapero was 
only 27 when he composed it, in 1947, and it’s an 
exuberant, eloquent, accomplished work. Its title 
actually suggests not so much the classical style of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven as the neoclassical 
style of Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Move- 
ments, Orpheus, and Apollo, In fact, one problem 
is that the spiky, syncopated rhythms and long- 
arched melodies of the Shapero symphony 
sometimes sound too much like Stravinsky. 
Shapero himself has even been a little defensive 
about this indebtedness. “As the composer 
continues to work exercises in imitation of his 
models,” he wrote in 1946, “he will be surprised to 
find that along with the thousand subtleties of 
technique he will absorb from his masters, he will 
discover the personal materials of his own art.” 
But think of all those 18th-century composers who 
sound so much like Mozart and Haydn. Even 
Haydn and Mozart sound a lot alike. They learned 
from each other, and they reflected the style of 
their time. A good conductor, though, and 
repeated listenings help reveal Shapero’s uniquely 
quirky, American qualities. 

You can hear how well Shapero’s 40-year-old 
symphony has aged on a recent recording from 
New World Records. Two years ago, André Previn 
conducted the symphony with the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic. He was encouraged to do so by a 
program sponsored by AT&T, called “American 
Encore” — a program that supports performances 
of neglected American music. The audience 
response was so positive that Previn did some- 
thing extremely unusual: he scheduled the sym- 
phony again the following season. The new album 
is of a live performance recorded last April. 

The liner notes tell us that Previn has called the 
Adagietto, Shapero’s 15-minute second move- 
ment, the most beautiful slow movement of any 
American symphony. He’s_ probably right. 
Previn’s version is certainly convincing and nicely 
played. But there’s an even better one. The very 
first recording of the Shapero symphony, released 
by Columbia Records in 1954, was conducted by 
no less than Leonard Bernstein. Every composer 
should be so lucky with a first recording of a major 
work. That recording is now available on CRI 
(with a wonderful cartoon on the cover by Olga 
Koussevitzky of Bernstein conducting). How 
much more beautifully Bernstein shapes and 
phrases this movement. How much more personal 
and more moving Bernstein’s version of the entire 
symphony is, passage for passage. 

The sound, of course, is better on Previn’s new 
recording, and you don’t have to interrupt the 
flowing slow movement to turn over the record. 
(Why shouldn’t the slow movement fit on one 
side? It did in 1954.) Previn even includes an extra 
piece of music by Shapero, his early Nine-Minute 
Overture. But the first recording of Harold 
Shapero’s Symphony for Classical Orchestra is 
still incontestably the definitive one. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 





THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... 


& 4 You can actually meet someone 
within hours of their seeing the paper. 
The service basically, including the 
telephone number, is FREE. And it's 
easy to use. I think it's probably one of 
the great deals of the century! 


My expectation was that perhaps there 
would be two or three really nice men 
who responded, and lo and behold it 
rained wonderful men... 50 or 60 
wonderful, wonderful men. 


One sort of looks forward to that time 
in the day when you get home and call 

the Phoenix and listen-to your little 

messages. It's like all these people 


came to see you ... 4 os 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS PERSON'S VOICE AND WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
A WONDERFUL NEW LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS DECISIONS. EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN IN THE SEVEN WEEKS THAT FIED SECTION OR CALLING 
ANSWERING MACHINE. PERSONAL CALL™ HAS 267-1234. AND, YOUR 

BEEN IN EFFECT, OVER FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 35,000 CALLS HAVE BEEN WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
YOU 'LL GET RESPONSES RECEIVED IN ANSWER TO CHARGE FOR THE 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN PHOENIX PERSONAL ADS. PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 


romoiememonar (RESO NC]! Cell] ~ 
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ooking coincidences can 

be instructive, as proved 

by the incredible profusion 
of jazz-piano talent that de- 
scended upon us in early June. 
Amidst the flood of influential 
veterans and promising new- 
comers came the rarest conjunc- 
tion of all — two of the most 
promising (and, to judge from 
album sales, popular) of , the 
younger piano stars, both of 
whom happen to be Latin 
Americans, making their local 
debuts as leaders on the same 
night. 

We know, Michel Camilo of 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public, and Eliane Elias of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, can hardly be said 
to share a common cultural back- 
ground, or even a common 
mother tongue. No one would 
confuse Camilo’s muscular, tech- 
nically extroverted forays: with 
the buoyant lines and cleaner 
voicings of Elias. Yet the rich 
rhythms of Latin America, 
whether the driving patterns of 
the Caribbean or the more quietly 
seductive offshoots of samba, 
continue to hold the greatest 
cross-cultural promise for jazz, if 
only because they are related 
hybrids, different products of 
African music transplanted and 
cultivated in Western hothouses. 

From the time Jelly Roll 
Morton first acknowledged “the 
Spanish tinge” in his music, Afro- 
Latin influences have offered 
welcome and easily assimilable 
infusions of syncopation and 
passion to North America’s 
native art form. Given the 
strength of their various beats, 
they have also delivered visceral 
satisfaction, a greater accessibility 
that attracts listeners put off by 
the more esoteric aspects of 
bebop and later jazz forms. This 
poses a risk for Latin jazz musi- 
cians, a danger that their native 
trademarks might be exaggerated 
to the point that their styles 
become reduced to exotic over- 
kill. At present, both Camilo and 
Elias are facing this pressure head 
on, with varying results. 

In Camilo’s case, the combina- 
tion of natural exuberance and 
gargantuan keyboard technique 
often takes his solos to the brink 
of showboating, along the lines 
of the flashy but insubstantial 
Philippine pianist Bobby “Wild 
Man” Enriquez. This effusive, 
more-is-more attitude, no doubt 
a part of Camilo’s approach 
before his 1979 arrival in New 
York, was only reinforced when 
the pianist came into the orbit of 
Cuban saxophonist Paquito 
D’Rivera, whose band has served 
as a magnet for numerous Latin 
American immigrants and Latin- 
inclined Americans. Camilo first 
drew attention on two D’Rivera 
albums, Why Not! and Explosion 
(both Columbia), where the pian- 
ist’s playing and writing proved a 
match for the leader’s hyper- 
kinetic attack. It was also in 
D’Rivera’s band that Camilo be- 
came acquainted with most of the 
rhythm partners who would col- 
laborate on his recordings and 
live dates — electric bassists 
Anthony Jackson and Lincoln 
Goines, drummers Dave Weckl, 
Joel Rosenblatt, Portinho, and 
Sammy Figueroa. 

The success of last fall’s Michel 
Camilo (Portrait) was presaged 
by two previous’ sessions 
produced for Japan and released 
in this country on Projazz. Why 
Not? (with the question mark this 
time), from 1985, is a fire-breath- 
ing affair that doesn’t always 
avoid flashy excess, with the title 
tune and “Just Kiddin” reprised 
from the D’Rivera period and 
horns added on half the tracks. 
Suntan, taped a year later, is 
strictly trio and more satisfying, 
the longer tracks allowing 
Camilo to work with more 
measured drama over shifting 
meters and extended montuno 
passages. His compositions are 
less prominent here, though the 
presence of two Jaco Pastorius 
tunes and Airto Moreira’s knotty 
“Tombo in 7/4” provides a 
necessary snap that is com- 


Latin tinge 
Camilo and Elias tackle local ivories 


by Bob Blumenthal 


PAUL D'INNOCENZO/BLUE NOTE 


Eliane Elias: speaking in discrete dialects 


plemented by the funky calypso 
of the title piece. The Portrait 
album returns the focus to 
Camilo’s writing (only Kenny 
Dorham’s “Blue Bossa” is a non- 
original) and tightens the per- 
formances. Climaxes, for which 
Camilo is never at a loss, arrive 
more quickly yet emerge nat- 
urally enough from the material. 
The album may only suggest 
what the pianist can deliver, but 
in this instance there is enough 
variety in tempo plus unity of 
spirit to make the sampler ap- 
proach work. 

That the Portrait album only 
scratched the surface was con- 
firmed by Camilo’s pulverizing 
opening set at the Villa Victoria 
Cultural Center on June 4. With 
old friend from the D’Rivera days 
Portinho on drums and young 
veteran (of Betty Carter and the 
Harper Brothers) Michael Bowie 
on bass, he crashed his way 
through five of the album’s most 
memorable pieces. The tunes 
were stretched out, with unac- 
companied passages added to 


JCIZ 


“Suite Sandrine, Part 1,” 
“Crossroads,” and “Nostalgia,” 
and more solos and exchanges for 
the accompanists; but the collec- 
tive spirit ensured that the point 
of overkill was never reached. 
Camilo’s technique is every bit 
as imposing as his albums sug- 
gest. He has the capacity for 
sensitivity, as displayed in the 
flinty solo chords that opened 
“Sandrine” and the restrained 
dynamic arc of “Nostalgia”; but 
his true metier is two-handed 
power piano, and from the mo- 
ment the tempo arrived on 
“Sandrine” it was clear that, 
notwithstanding the ample 
power of his band, it was the 
leader who would drive this trio. 








Few active pianists have a better 
left hand, a gift Camilo uses for 
varied effects. During the solo 
blues section of “Crossroads,” a 
few well-placed single notes in 
the bass clef rang out like bells. 
The chattering accents through- 
out “Pra Voce” managed to 
throw both rhythm and harmony 
into syncopation, and the tour- 
de-force “Caribe” worked up to a 
maniacal deluge of contrary mo- 
tion. The percussive energy 
Camilo gives off frequently 
works itself out in tempo dou- 
blings and conga-like slams, 
which inevitably deliver wel- 
come release without shattering 
the infectious grooves. 

Neither Portinho nor Bowie 
appears on Camilo’s albums, yet 





each performed like a first-call 
interpreter of the pianist’s music. 
The drummer is Brazilian and 
shares with many of his coun- 
trymen an ability to remain active 
without turning heavy. If his 
playing on the blues 
“Crossroads” was not in perfect 
synch, his cymbal figures were 
exemplary on “Caribe,” and the 
quieter dynamics of his work 
with Bowie on “Nostalgia” were 
exceptional. Bowie, whose 
previous work had not revealed a 
particular inclination for things 
Latin, was perfect, walking with 
authority on the blues, popping 
out the tag ending of “Pra Voce” 
and delivering an enormous bass 
statement on “Caribe” that 
almost stole the leader’s thunder. 


Michel Camilo: an effusive, more-is-more attitude 


Bowie sounds more and more 
like the leading jazz bassist under 
30; and his presence with Camilo, 
who generally uses electric bass 
on his recordings, confirms that a 
piano trio works best when the 
foundation is acoustic. 

Across the river at Nightstage 
on the same evening, Eliane Elias 
(that’s Ill-ee-ah-nee Il-ee-us) was 
taking her own local leader bows, 
with a quartet comprising one of 
Camilo’s old rhythm sections 
(electric bassist Lincoln Goines 
and drummer Joel Rosenblatt) 
plus electric keyboard player 
Robert Aries from the John 
Scofield band. The trappings of 
this group reflect Elias’s roots in 
contemporary samba and 
American fusion, without ob- 
literating what in her case are 
equally honest jazz sensitivities. 
She is a more lyrical and intimate 
player than Camilo, as one might 


’ expect from a Brazilian, and her 


style is clearly marked by the 
space and quiet harmonic daring 
of Bill Evans and Herbie Han- 
cock. 

Elias also comes out of fusion, 
though — her first gig upon 
arriving in this country in 1981 
was with Steps Ahead, and her 
recording career began with the 
negligible pop-Latin Amanda 
(Passport Jazz), co-led by hus- 
band Randy Brecker. This 
crossover strain leads her to 
speak in discrete dialects rather 
than an integrated accent. Her 
trio albums Illusions and Cross 
Currents (Blue Note LPs, Denon 
CDs) were filled with sunshine 
and promise; the latter, with 
Eddie Gomez and Jack DeJohn- 
ette handling most of the rhythm 
section duty and an astute 
balance of originals, jazz classics 
by Bud Powell and Charles Min- 
gus, and standards associated 
with, Bill Evans, worked from 
start to finish. Her new Blue Note 
release, So Far So Close, is 
another matter. It moves a bit 
schizophrenically between light 
sambas, overlaid with syn- 
thesizer washes and wordless 
vocals 4 la Tania Maria, and 
tracks with horns added and a 
distinct echo of Weather Report. 
Little room is left for Elias to 
stretch out, as she did on her trio 
dates, and the fashion-photo 
packaging only confirms that So 
Close is a calculated career move. 
(Don’t get me wrong — Elias 
looks stunning in J.R. Duran’s 
photos; and if the lack of usual 
credits on ventures of this type 
for hair styling and make-up 
indicates that she does her own, 
more power to her.) 

A similar hint of indecision 
underscored Elias’s opening set, 
which sandwiched older pieces 
amidst tunes from the new 
album. “Nightimer” began things 
oddly by giving the first solo to 
Goines, before the pianist took 
greater liberties than on the 
recorded version with a floating, 
flowering solo in her Hancock 
vein. “So Far So Close” remains a 
dud of a composition. Its pat- 
terned figures might have totally 
circumscribed the blowing, had 
not some intrusive feedback 
jarred Elias and the band into 
something of a retaliatory groove. 
Aries laid out during “Campari 
and Soda,” a quick-change ex- 
ercise from Cross Currents that 
moved from 6/8 to a Latin 8/8 
and provoked Elias into her most 
nimble work. “Through the Fire,” 
the Chaka Khan hit first heard on 
Illusions, followed, a flat-footed 
opus unsuited for substantial jazz 
development. In contrast, the set- 
closing “At First Sight,” with its 
melodic echo of “It Could Hap- 
pen to You,” was an improve- 
ment over the version on So Far, 
and Rosenblatt’s drumming rais- 
ing the temperature significantly. 

Elias sounded much better 
than on the new album, even 


- laboring under the disadvantage 


of the club’s Kawai. Subsequent 
exposure (with Marcus Roberts 
and Fred Hersch playing) only 
confirmed that this is now the 
shakiest piano in any local venue 
that features jazz. Nightstage, get 
thee to a tuner! O 





Author! Author! 


Art and the mysteries of creation 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


ho wrote You Can’t Go 
W Home Again? 
Even if you never 


read the book (and until this past 
Memorial Day weekend I was in 
that category), you probably rec- 
ognize the name Thomas Wolfe. 
That’s the name that’s on the 
cover. 
But suppose you learned that 
Wolfe wasn’t solely responsible 
for You Can’t Go Home Again, 
or for his two other posthumous 
novels, The Web and the Rock 
and The Hills Beyond? Suppose 
you learned that after his death, 
in 1938, his editor at Harpers, 
Edward Aswell, found a mess of 
manuscripts which he cut, re- 
arranged, interweaved, and 
added to, thus producing the 
three novels? Suppose you 
learned that Aswell, as much as 
Wolfe, was the author of these 
books? Would it matter? 

It matters to the Thomas Wolfe 
Society, which had its 10th an- 
nual meeting in Cambridge over 
the Memorial Day weekend. It 
matters particularly to Wolfe 
scholar John Halberstadt, who 
has been raising the question 
ever since a look at Wolfe’s man- 
uscripts in Harvard’s Houghton 
Library convinced him that As- 
well did more than simply edit 
the posthumous novels and that 
they shouldn’t be taught as 
Wolfe’s work — at least not until 
professors are able to judge for 
themselves. 

But You Can't Go Home Again 
is the same book it’s always been. 
It’s the only You Can’t Go Home 
Again we have, and the only one 





Critical 


we're going to have. How good it 
is doesn’t depend on who wrote 
. Or shouldn't. 
the Middle Ages, authorship 
lidn't matter. Art was a gift from 
od; the artist was mereiy God's 

01. People didn’t ask who built 
Chartres. They didn’t worry 
about who was responsible for 
Vibelungenilied, or the Roman de 
la Rose; they didn’t hear 
plainchant and wonder who 
composed it. They looked at the 
art, not the artist. 

As belief in God waned, belief 
in the creative power of human- 
kind became a necessary com- 
pensation. In the 20th century, 
we have made a fetish out of the 
idea of creating. We want every 
artistic work to have a single 
originator, and we want to know 
who it is. That's our way of 
reassuring ourselves that the uni- 
verse isn’t random, that someone 
has control over things. Namely 
us. 

In the process, we make gods 
out of our creative artists. Like 
Michelangelo’s Adam, we want 
to touch our hands to theirs. We 
want their life-giving, life-creat- 
ing energy to flow to us. 

That's why art scholars are still 
arguing over who executed the 
Legend of St. Francis frescoes in 
the Upper Church at Assisi. 
They'd prefer to believe Giotto 
was responsible, but there are 
good reasons to think the 
frescoes are the work of Giotto’s 
workshop, or, more likely still, 
another artist altogether. 

Does it matter? Well, if they’re 
by Giotto, the scholars can write 
volumes about their relationship 
to Giotto’s frescoes in the 
Scrovegni Chapel in Padua and 
Santa Croce in Florence. d the 
restofuscanbesureth>’ -yare 
great works. Giotto, aft , was 
a great artist. If they wv done 
by some nonentit, 7 other 





Whodunit? 


hand, who’s to vouch for their 
greatness? And how can scholars 
explain the art by talking about 
the artist when they don’t know 
who the artist is? 

Does it matter who wrote 
Shakespeare's plays and sonnets? 
Almost as soon as he was in his 
grave, people started trying to 
prove that they were penned by 
someone else — Christopher 
Marlowe, for choice, or Francis 
Bacon. Recently, ornithologist 
Charlton Ogburn has embarked 
on a crusade to prove that the 
Earl of Oxford is the real 
Shakespeare. 

Why don’t we want to believe 
Shakespeare is the _ real 
Shakespeare? Because what 
we're interested in is biography, 
not art. We don’t know very 
much about William 
Shakespeare's life, and what we 
do know isn’t very interesting. 
He did not, like Marlowe, get 
tossed out of Oxford University 
for promoting atheism. He did 
not, like the Earl of Oxford, move 
in the circle of Queen Elizabeth 
and her court.» If Marlowe or 
Oxford were discovered to be the 
real author, scholars would have 
a field day. As long as it’s Will, 
they’re stuck with writing about, 
God forbid, the art itself. 

Does it matter who composed 
Mahler’s Tenth Symphony? In 
this case, we know who did what 
Mahier worked on the symphony 
in 1910 and 1911, but he died 
before he couid finish it. He did 
get the structure and the melodic 
line sketched out and most of the 
harmony. 

In the early ‘60s, musicologist 
Deryck Cooke produced a ‘“‘per- 
forming version” of the work. To 
this day, eminent Mahlerians like 
Leonard Bernstein and Georg 
Solti and Klaus Tennstedt refuse 
to perform it. They reason that 
Gustav didn’t write every note, so 
it isn’t his. Whether it sounds like 
Mahler isn’t the point here 
(though I would say it does). The 
point is that this work, on the 
evidence of the few recordings 
that have been made, is a stun- 
ning piece of music. If it were by 
“Anonymous,” record companies 
would be lining up to do it. So 
does it matter whose name is on 
the title page? 

In the 20th century, we judge 
the quality of any artwork by the 
greatness of the artist, not the 
other way round. That’s why 
Rembrandt's The Polish Rider 
threatens to dip in value when 
we discover it might be Aert de 
Gelder’s The Polish Rider. That's 
why a perfect copy of, say, van 
Gogh's Starry Night would be 
worth the merest fraction of the 
original. 

And that’s why Yale professor 
R.W.B. Lewis says he can no 
longer teach The Web and the 
Rock. What he means is that he 
can’t teach Thomas Wolfe as the 
author of the book. Could he just 
teach the book? That doesn’t seem 
to have occurred to him. These 
days, a book without an author 
is an illegitimate work of art. No 
creator, no creation. Unless that 
creation is humankind? 0 
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Closing down the house 
Local galleries face flux _ 


by David Bonetti 


uring the last week of 
D May, Pat Stavaridis 

closed her Newbury 
Street gallery and the Starn 
Twins moved to New York — 
two unrelated events that 
together marked the end of an era 
in the Boston art world. 

The Starn move isn’t in itself 
such a big deal. Artists are always 
moving — mobility is one of the 
attractive characteristics of the 
profession. Annette Lemieux, 
neo-conceptualism’s ‘ingenue of 


the moment, and Nan Goldin,’ 


whose snapshots of the sexual 
underground in Boston, New 
York, and Provincetown are es- 
sential documents ‘of the past 15 
years, have both relocated here. 
Still, the Starns were the first 


Art 


artists to establish major careers 
while in Boston, and their move 
is a: blow to Boston's self-con- 
fidence as an art center. 

The Stavaridis closing is, how- 
ever, more of a loss. During the 
past 18 months, the Stux, Vision, 
Hoyle, and Wet galleries, all of 
which showed Boston-based 
artists, have also closed. In their 
different styles, Stavaridis and 
Stux stood for Boston art of the 
‘80s, and Stux’s relocation to 
SoHo and Stavaridis’s closing are 
significant. Sure, new galleries 
have sprung up — Akin, Zoe, 
Genovese, and Howard Yezerski 
among them — and many of the 
artists central to Stux have been 
absorbed by other galleries, but it 
just ain’t. the way it was in, say, 
1985, when Doug Anderson 
made the Whitney Biennial, the 
ICA’s “Boston Now” show was 
hot, a new group of collectors had 
emerged to buy Boston-based 








artists, and it looked as if things 
would only get better. 

I spent much of the past week 
talking with Boston art dealers 
about what has been portrayed as 
a crisis. The picture that emerges 
is more complex than what I had 
expected, and it is clear that many 
of the problems confronting Bos- 
ton dealers are national, even 
international, in nature. The 
economy is changing; after the 
stock-market crash, confidence in 
the money system dropped, and 
the market for contemporary art, 
always a litmus test for economic 
trends, is an early casualty of 
lower financial expectations. 

Yet, according to Barbara 
Krakow, one of Boston’s most 
respected and dynamic dealers, 
“The problem is not as great as 
everyone says. My business is 
booming.” A chronic complaint 
among local dealers is that there 
are no major collectors here. 
Krakow points out that such 
mega-collectors are in short sup- 
ply everywhere. She concludes 
that there are lots of people in 
Boston spending real money on 
contemporary art. A recent anal- 
ysis of sales from 1980 to the 
present revealed that 54 percent 
of her clients are located in Bos- 
ton and 49 percent of her con- 
siderable sales total is made 
here. Maybe we don’t have a 
Saatchi, but we do have numer- 
ous serious collectors of more 
modest means. “The scene is 
vital; it’s getting stronger, and 
with a more dynamic MFA [with 
new curator of contemporary art 
Kathy Halbreich] it will get 
stronger still.” 

Still, it was lack of sales that 


caused the Stavaridis Gallery to” 


close. In a profession populated 
with flamboyant characters, Pat 
Stavaridis is a model of reserve 
and practicality. She prefers to 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


“Business is booming.” 


see her closing as “an extended 
sabbatical” and hopes to return 
to the action when the moment 
is right. 

The costs of running an art gal- 
lery are enormous. Stavaridis’s 
modest second-floor space cost 
more than $3000 a month in rent 
alone. Her stable of artists sold 
for modest prices — $500 to 
$6000 per painting — and the 
gallery got less than half of each 


Barbara Krakow: unlike her colleagues, she’s not in a bind. 


3 





sale. She had to sell a lot of art to 
break even. She told me she 
never lost money — that in fact 
1984, ‘85, and ‘86 were very pros- 
perous years — but she didn’t 
want to stay at break-even level 
for the next two to three years. 
Although her collectors were 
supportive, they cut back qh 
their art purchases after the 
stock-market crash. 

Stavaridis represented impor- 


tant. Boston artists like John 
McNamara, Robert Ferrandini, 
Alfonse Borysewicz, and David 
Ortins. Closing the space where 
they had been able to present 
new work made Stavaridis re- 
flective about her business. Un- 
like Krakow, she wonders if 
enough locals are interested in 
contempory art to keep the city’s 
galleries in business. She feels - 
that the local art institutions are 
not supportive at all, that many 
curators don’t even come to the 
galleries, and that they all prefer 
to make their meager purchases 
of contemporary art in New York. 

Krakow and Stavaridis are 
emblematic of two different types 
of dealer. Krakow’s inventory is 
made up of modern and contem- 
porary master works and prints 
by internationally known artists, 
as well as the work currently on 
exhibition. Such a_ gallery 
balances sales between exhibited 
work and “back room” or 
“secondary market’’ — sales. 
Stavaridis almost exclusively 
represented Boston-based artists. 
When their market shrank, she 
had no Warhol prints or Hans 
Hofmann paintings to fall back 
on. She calls her approach “ideal- 
istic’ and admits that if she 
regrets anything it’s that she 
didn’t develop a secondary-mar- 
ket inventory. 

Alan Fink, the doyen of Boston 
dealers, agrees that “inventory” 
is the key to success in dealing 
contemporary art, a word of 
advice he himself received from 
the legendary Boston dealer 
Hyman Swetzoff when Fink 
opened Alpha Gallery more than 
20 years ago. Fink sells modern 
master prints and paintings by 
Milton Avery and Fairfield Porter 
to help subsidize his financially 
risky contemporary shows. 

Griswold (Gooz) Draz, owner 
of the Zoe Gallery, which shows 
only New England artists and has 
experienced a crisis in sales, 
seems to have learned that lesson 
this season. “If you want to stay 
in business,” he says, “back- 
room sales are necessary: We: 
have to expand our operation to 
include blue-chip work. We also 

See GALLERIES, page 21 
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“t's like teaching a Dog to be a cat, 
Dou don’t teach white kids to be black?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 ° 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“We are not a front and 
wwe are not a fraud. 
€berp hit record comes 
Straight from the Lord:’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“Cause now in ’89 
the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind?’ 


~THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 
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Continued from page 18 

have to expand our national 
presence. I plan to go next year 
to the art fairs. I applied this 
week to Chicago.” (The Chicago 
Art Fair is the biggest and most 
prestigious American art fair.) 

Draz has an interesting expla- 
nation for why a new group of 
collectors devoted to Boston 
artists has not developed in the 
wake of the collectors of the early 
‘80s. He thinks the real-estate 
costs here are so great that 30- to 
40-year-olds have no fun money 
left for art after their mortgage 
payments. Like several other 
dealers, he criticizes the lack of 
support from local institutions 
(though he also expresses hope 
that Kathy Halbreich will have a 
positive influence here), and he 
also criticizes the local media for 
not giving sufficient coverage to 
the visual arts. 

Not that sales of Boston artists 
have fallen off across the board. 
Aaron Fink’s show at Alpha sold 
out, and his canvases now cost 
between $7000 and $10,000. Jon 
Imber and Katherine Porter, both 
at Nielsen, and Cliff Peacock, at 
Thomas Segal, also experienced 
respectable sales~at respectable 
prices. Gerry Bergstein in his first 
post-Stux show at Thomas Segal 
sold five canvases, which ranged 
from $7000 to $10,000, and seven 
‘paper pieces averaging $1500 
each. All in all, it seems that 
there’s a weeding-out process 
going on: collectors are deciding 
which artists they will continue 
to support, even if their works are 
no longer bargains. 

Judy Goldman, long-time 
Segal Gallery associate, gave me 
interesting information about 
how a two-tier gallery works. The 
day the financially successful 
Bergstein show opened, the gal- 
lery also sold a Cy Twombly 
canvas to a non-Boston collector. 
Although she wouldn't quote the 
selling price (or the gallery's 
percentage), Twomblys of that 
size and that period sell in the 
half-million-dollar range. That 
month the gallery lucked out — 
both its strategies were working; 
but if one had failed, the other 
was there to fall back on. Gold- 
man notes, “We have a sophisti- 
cated clientele; their interests in- 
clude the local, national, and in- 
ternational artists we show. They 
come to us to see the latest Cliff 
Peacock, as well as whatever Cy 
Twomblys, Jannis Kounellises, or 
Gerhard Richters, we happen to 
have at the moment.” 

Things have changed dramati- 
cally, but the Boston art world is 
hardly dead. Even Mario Dia- 
cono, an acerbic commentator on 
the Boston art scene, told me that 
the city is far more sophisticated 
about contemporary art than it 
was when he first opened his 
gallery here four years ago. 

The fall in sales of younger 
artists is an unfortunate. national 
trend. Annette Lemieux told the 
Vision Gallery's Brent Sikkema 
that even in New York, artists 


less prominent than she is (or. 


painters Ross Bleckner and 
Philip Taaffe are) who have been 
deemed investment-worthy by 
the. marketplace* have  experi- 
enced precipitous drops in sales. 
Galleries devoted to contempor- 
ary art in SoHo are also having a 
hard time — collectors are think- 
ing of their purchases first as-in- 
vestments and only second as 
aesthetic experiences. Pat Stavar- 
idis says that in the wake of 
highly publicized auctions, “the 
name of the game is money.” 
Such knowledge gives a cer- 
tain perspective to our “crisis,” 
but it doesn’t resolve it. The 
danger is that with a constricted 
gallery scene there will be no 
room for young, artists getting 
out of Boston’s many art schools 
and that the best of them, as in 
years past, will have to leave for 
New York or LA to establish 
their careers. If that happens, 
we'll all lose out. 0 
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“We are not a front and 
we are not a fraud. 
Cberp hit record comes 


straight from the Lord” 
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“Cause now in 89 


the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind.’ 
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Dou don't teach white kids to be black?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 








“We are not a front and 
toe are not a fraud. 
€Cberp hit record comes 
Straight from the Lord:’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“Cause now in ’89 


the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 




















THE WATERVILLE VALLEY BRIDGE 


Wate 


4 


¢ TICKETS $27 


OPENING SEASON 


LEGENDS IN CONCERT - 


\ 


rville Valley Resort) New Hamps 


Nancy Wilson & 
Ramsey Lewis 


Friday, June 30 


Tony Bennett 
Saturday,~ July 1 
Bobby Short 


Roberta Flack 


Monday, July 3 


Gerry Mulligan 


and The Gerry Mulligan Quartet and 


Anita O’Day 


Friday, July 7 


Al Hirt 


Saturday, July 8 


$25, $23, $20 (Reserved Seating 


* RESERVATIONS & INFO: 603-236-4166 


liTé 


1-800-GO-VALLEY 




















































































Be sure to take the BayBank Card with you wherever you travel this 


summer. You can use it to.get cash at over 1,000 X-Press 24° 

machines and Money Supply® cash dispensers i in New England. 25,000 
automated teller machines across the country including NYCE® and 
CIRRUS.® You can even use it to buy gasoline and services at over 4,700 
participating Mobil® stations nationwide.* 


It’s one essential you won’t want to vacation without. 


xX 
24 





CIRRUS. 


MONEY 





ste 




















*Only checking account BayBank Cards may be used to make Mobil purchases 


Nobody does it better: 


Member FDIC 








Gypsy 


Continued from page 8 

her back-up newsboys become 
farmboys, they still sing, “Extra, 
extra, read all about it,” and 
when the act goes Spanish, 
Mama Rose refuses to excise the 
cow — now an eyelash-batting 


cross between Borden’s Elsie and 
Carmen Miranda.) 
But with librettist Arthur 


Laurents at the directorial helm, 
the book’s not likely to be 
shrugged off or winked at. If 
anything, it’s a tad overplayed, 
with Daly sometimes as man- 
nishly overwrought as a Greek 

. A> nice contrast is 
Jonathan Hadary’s relaxed, rueful 
Herbie, whose anguish at loving 
and leaving Rose is palpable, and 
whose voice is over-easy — even 


. at the Wang Center, whose audio 


demons seem not to be staging a 
sit-in in the sound system this 
week, Even Daly, who is a full- 
throated belter, fails to blare like 
the trumpet with which it’s best 
to bump it. (Speaking of which, 
that number, in which a trio of 
fraying and splaying strippers 
counsel Louise that “You Gotta 
Have a Gimmick,” must be as 
surefire as A Midsummer Night's 
Dream's Pyramus-and-Thisby 
show. The white-shoe crowd 
really lights up when Electra’s 
crotch does.) 

As for 10-year-old South 
Carolinian Christen Tassin’s 
mini-Harlow turn as high-kick- 
ing, pip-squeaking Baby June, my 
daughter has a blonde-ringleted 
talking doll that’s almost this 
hilariously obnoxious, but it re- 
quires ‘six batteries. Tassin de- 
monstrates with deadly aplomb, 
and presumably on her own 
alkali, what, besides the talkies, 
killed vaudeville. Read her her 
rights, Tyne. O 


Shrew 


Continued fron page 8 
Unfortunately, Gately and 
Clayman are swamped by the 
buffoonery that surrounds them. 
The sincere and natural per- 
formances of the leads are blown 
away by Veloudos’s penchant for 
broad physical comedy. This is 
Shakespeare by the comic book: 
the literal physical interpretation 
of the Bard’s bawdy puns, the in- 
the-aisle work, the sliding onto 
the stage as if into home plate, 
the nudges, leers, grunts, winks, 
eyeball rolls, and tongues in 
cheeks are all stuff you'd expect 
from the Three Stooges of Padua. 
The trouble with this do-any- 
thing-for-a-yuk approach is that 
the spectacle of actors laughing at 
their own jokes is one of the most 
painful of ordeals for spectators. 
And except for Patrone’s as 
Grumio, the clowning here is 
numbingly _ self-congratulatory. 
Patrone’s “woe is me” attitude 
provides a very comic contrast to 
the clownish chores he performs 
for Petruchio. Similarly, Roberto 
skillfully projects an ironic nobili- 
ty as Tranio, Lucentio’s wily, 
identity-usurping servant. No 
such subtlety from Christopher 
Tarjan, whose Gremio is yet 
another of his tiresome, gray- 
stubbled, quivery-quavery 
codgers. His Gremio relentlessly 
digs at his ear, flicks ear wax in all 
directions, and, in general, makes 
a disgusting nuisance of himself. 
Tarjan should give up his gamut 
of geezer’s tics and try acting. 
But what knocks the already 
reeling production to the floor 
is Veloudos’s inordinate concen- 
tration on that snoozy induc- 
tion; it’s hard to take your eyes 
off the tinker and his keepers. 
On stage for the entire evening 
as they watch the play unfold, 
Steve Hart’s Christopher Sly 
snores all too audibly and Angus 
Beasley's page is all too visibly 
bored. The audience, at least, 
doesn’t snore. 0 



































TAI 
6am- 10am 
Monday-Friday 


Tai wakes you up and keeps 
you up with an animated mix 
of music and, as he likes to 
remind you, So Much More. 
Who could sleep through his 


Tai-rades, his Kingpin-of-the- _ 


Day awards, and his eternal 
search for the elusive Wink 
soda? At 7:30 each morning, 
it's Comedy at Catch - 
highlights recorded live at the 
Catch a Rising Star Comedy 
Club in Harvard Square. And 
throughout the a.m., That Guy 
Tai makes you hear all the rock 
and none of the schlock. 


LR, Bay Scho, 


SHARON BRODY 
6am-9am 


Monday-Friday 


Every weekday morning, News 
Director Sharon Brody brings 
you invigorating interludes of 
news, traffic and weather. 
She keeps it short - but not 
exactly sweet. The Trademark 
Shabro wit spices the morning 
report as well as her popular 
features such as the Brody 
Beat, in which she proves that 
truth is not only stranger but 
also funnier than fiction. 





JOANNE DOODY 


10am-2am 
Monday-Friday 


Joanne guides you through 
middays at WFNX with a 
refreshing blend of good 
humor and good music. Her 
voice alone can be addictive, 
and she keeps you hooked 
with a relentless barrage of the 
best rock‘on your radio. And 
she's the perfect lunch 
companion - every day just 


before noon Joanne goes 
commercial-free with the 


NEAL ROBERT 
2pm-6pm : 
Monday-Friday 

Neal's the ideal host for your 
weekday afternoons. With an 
engaging blend of music and 
conversastion, He introduces 
you to everybody’ s who's 


live interviews with and 
performances from your 
favorite musicians, and he 
keeps you laughing with 
Comedy at 5 - classic routines 
from America's top comics. 











DUANE BRUCE 
4pm-6pm M-F 
Saturday 


It wouldn't be an afternoon in 
Boston if you didn't get stuck in 
traffic. Duane Bruce tries to 
keep you untangled with drive- 
time reports on the commute. 
And he's back on the air every 
Saturday afternoon to rock 
your weekend with big music 
big ideas. 





P, 
ne: Stephen Mindkch, Cheap oor WBZ: TV! Eveni . 
WENx; : Sarah Ecards i SAT 





L-R Cindy Wil 
Fred Schneider. 





WF N X is celebrating six years of rocking the boat in Boston. 101.7 FM offers a lively innovative mix of ambitious yet accessible radio. Founded in 1983 
by Boston Phoenix Publisher Stephen Mindich, WFNX reflects the progressive vision and values of New England's largest weekly newspaper. Other stations 
follow trends; WFNX sets trends. Dare to be different. Fix your dial on 101.7 FM, and you'll hear the best new stuff first - without fail. Seven days a week, 
around the clock, you're treated to a unique blend of exciting new rock from up-and-coming bands, favorites from established FNX artists, and local treasures 
from the best original music scene in the country. Every Sunday, Rock the Boat Radio dives into highly acclaimed specialty programming - The Jazz Brunch, 
Moods for Moderns, and Boston Rocks. But that's not all - the musicians you heard first on FNX are always stopping by the FNX studios for live interviews 
and aqustic sets. You also get a refreshing dose of news, lifestyle and entertainment coverage - at times probing , enlightening and witty, the way you like your 
information. Stir it all up, and you've got a taste of WFNX: the only place in town consistently breaking new artists and old rules. 





Rock the boat with Music 
Director Bruce McDonald. He 

boldly where noone in his 
right mind has ever gone 
before - and WFNX listeners 
reap the benefits. Every 
weeknight Bruce offers another 
adventure in sound, forging 
new paths through uncharted 
territoru. He rounds out the 
experience by hosting live 
interviews with the big names 
in rock - who tend fo serve up 
an acoustic tune or two while 
they're in the studio. And then 
there's always Rate at 8 - 
when you can call in to win 
prizes and vote on the fate of a 





ANGELA 
9pm-1am;10pm-lam 
Sunday 


Boston Rocks - 


She keeps you up past your 
bedtime you never regret 
it. Angela satisfies night 
animals all over Boston who 
want real rock, and want it 
returns as host of Boston Rocks 
- the showcase for Boston's 
best bands. As Local Music 
Director at FNX, Angela plays 
a huge role at the station that 
supports local musicall year. 
Boston Rocks features new 
music from local stars and 


upstarts, along with a mix of : 


past favorites, live interviews 
and live performaces with 
boston's most Impressive 


bands. “i 






DIEGO 
Saturday;7pm-10pm 


Moods For Moderns - Sun. 


Every Sunday evening Diego 
rocks you through the wilds of 
Moods for Moderns. It's the 
only radio show in Boston to 
play the music the other 
stations either don't have, or 
won't play yet, or won't ever 
dare play. You hear 
independent label releases 
from all over the world, major 
label undiscovered gems, and 
favorites from Diego's awe- 
inspiring private collection. 
And he never lets you rest - he 
hits you again Saturday night 
with the strongest sounds in 
town. Don't miss the Ten Most 
Wanted - come ten-o'clock 


Saturday night, Diego counts . 


‘down the week's ten most 


requested songs on WFNX. 


JEFF TURTON 


WFNX Jazz Brunch 
10am-3pm Sun. 


It's the only way fo ease into 
Sunday. Always informative, 
mellow and friendly, Jeff Turton 
presents the FNX Jazz Brunch. 
It's an enlightened mix of the 
best and brightest in jazz, 
featuring a menu of funk and 
fusion, avante garde and 
traditional sounds from the 
legends, the masters and the 
innovators. Jeff also treats you 
to a wide range of jazz 
concert tickets and studio 
interviews with movers and 


shakers in the jazz world. 





MAX TOLKOFF 
| WFNX PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR 


Max Tolfoff does not have 
modest goals: he's turning 
WFNX into the rock institution 
of Boston for the 90's and 
beyond. With his outstanding 
background in cutting edge 
radio, he's ready to expose a 
whole new audience to the 
best new music. Experience the 
evolution of rock, as Max leads 
Boston into the alternative 
future, on 101.7 FM WFNX. 








ND none of it ever could have happened without the intense loyalty of WFNX listeners. In appreciation of that support, WFNX rewarded the boat-rockers of 
Boston at Citi on the sixth day of the sixth month with a sixth birthday celebration... Tribe, Winter Hours and Figures on a Beach rocked the jubilant crowd, with 


cheerful assistance form Fred Schneider and Cindy Wilson of the B-52's. The club-was packed with six years worth of FNX fans; for over six weeks leading 
up to the party, the station gave away six-packs of great prizes and party tickets, and all winners became eligible for two incredible grand prizes, 
Congratulations to our big winners; William Henniger of Reading scored an all-expenses paid trip to Colorado to see Pil, New Order and the Sugarcubes at 
the Red Rock Amphitheater in Denver; and Andra Anderson of Brookline won an all-expenses paid trip to Paris, France to see The Cure, and to Brussels, 
Belguim to see The Pixies, Tanta Tikaram, Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds, The Robert Cray Band, Elvis Costello, Joe Jackson, Lou Reed, and R.E.M.!! 
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“THANKS to everybody who made the bash such a six-cess !! And if you think the folks at FNX used up their energy just by 
throwing one incredible extravaganza, you think wrong. This particular party may be over, but the music and prizes will never 
stop. This summer keep your dial on 101.7 FM as the station surges into its seventh year by giving away all sorts of great trips, 


concert tickets, movie passes, albums, compact discs and, yes, even FNX fashionwear!! WFNX is ready to rock you into the 
















. ssachusetts 
oy he seen (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
(44) Horowitz Plays Mozart. 








by Clif Garboden 
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SATURDAY 


5:00 (7) Track and Field. The NCAA men's and 
women’s outdoor cham a (Until 6 p.m.) 

bad ay fengencenPe Lotae Featuring music from 
tt Sweethearts of the Rodeo. (Until 7 


7200 (7) Our Times: Copley Square: Past, Present, 
In the past it was spacious and fairly 
attractive: In the present people drive ‘round and 





7100 aay’ Lonesome Pine Specials. Featuring 
music from Beausoleil. (Until 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) The Other Side of the News. Nothing to 
do (directly) with Sidney Sheidon. Fred Friendly 
moderates a panei discussion 4S Phil 
Donahue, Morton Downey Jr., and Geraldo Rivera. 
The sad commentators on life in these United 
States meet face to face to discuss the merits of 
par a laughingstock all the way to the bank. (Until 

:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
The Sky Above. As opposed to? The ultimate earth- 
science series takes a defiant look at gravity. (Until 


10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) North and South, Book Two, part six. 
Rumors this is the conciusion. Please. 
ld 11. p.m. 
podke. Hereiweteve two parodies targeting ballet 
ing 
prime-time , Another Piano 
." (Until 10 p.m.) 
Family Re- 


Pianist Viadimir 
Horowitz and the La Scala Orchestra (under Cario 
Maria) do Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 23. (Until 11 


m.) 
11:30 (2) Leo Kottke: eum coensae'G Repeated 
from last week. The i Joned by 7 
Chet Atkins and others oor his yy (until 1 m 


SUNDAY 


2:20 (98) Baseball The ‘Gon: versus the Chicago 


Whit 
5:00 (7) The Beach : Endless Summer. No, it 
just seems endiess what with ali that talentiess 
whining. The rancid farts of high commercialism 
stiko a8 . aie the on. apts oe omy 
from last week. Arma 

Of an 18500 Louleiene Cajun mec edu watson 
between a crooked Southern sheriff and a vigilante 


Sod hy evecane 

at Pops. Jazz meets classics 
meets John and the Ben ai 
guests are clarinettist Richard 
vocalist Joe Williams. (Until 9 p.m.) 
Wrath of Khan (movie). 
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10:30 (38 ya adaptations. tag A os : 
Manager. Why name o 
baw B design a car that required an oil 


cop ( ) in all kinds of shady 
. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) T: (movie). A code word for child 
abuse. Lee and Bruce Dern star in the story 
of parents driven to extreme measures 
to oe and help their téenage kids. (Until 11 
mn, 
§:00 (44 Joseph Campbell and the Power 
of Mate Manks of Eromity. The series conclusion. 

chats the of 


about 
life and death and the concept of God. (Until 10 


sa ser sect sans mee oe 


ong eee 
Mavis om and the 
(Until midn 


from Gerry Mulligan, Jimmy McGriff, Flora Purim, 
Airto Moreira, Blanton’ Marsalis, and Rare Silk. 
(Until midnight.) 





TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: New Organs for Old: Pioneers of 
Surgery. An eye for an eye; a heart for a heart. The 
of interchangeable parts comes to the OR. 


Until 9 p.m.) 
{00 25) The Executioner’s Song (movie), part 
two. conclusion of the Gary Gilmore death-row 
story. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:06 (2) Frontline: Who's Killing Calvert City? That's 
in Kentucky, where the biuegrass is turning gray 
from ail the pollution. A report on efforts to fix 
blame and place postmen A To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 11 p.m eo 0 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) The Annual Report on the United 
Nations: The UN: What's in it for the US? Yawn. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Seaway. Up the St. Lawrence and into the 
Great Lakes. A report on troubled waters. (Until 
midnight.) 








WEDNESDAY 


6:00 (68) Rosie: The Rosemary Clooney Story 
(movie). {A 1982 bio of pop singer Clooney, her rise 
and fall and her ability to Sell paper products. (Until 





Night Gallery (movie). Night moves from ~ 
20 gy ng Joan Crawford ‘and bart Sullivan 


ent 
i‘ 
THe 
plat 


consumed to leave 
cates Until 10:07 | Ages bes Pe 
Motel Workers 
gmp peo tent, Begre 


local labor leader's eaten style and impact. 


Lesa Roche 
River. Viveca Lindfors and Craig T. 
Seen aie a Gavi baane on Oe aries Of 


big 
Minnesota. Lake W where is thy sting? 
ae 10:30 — 


p. 
1:00 - (2) Fi Frontine: Who's Ki Calvert City? 
from Tuesda ch 


Repeated 
11:00 (44) T 
pleron, irom Marty ert oo pment 


Videospin. anti-MTV videos 
featuring — Addiction, XTC, Lee Ber- 
y woh Ay Untouchables. ye weed lo Debbie 








i 


considerable damage to neighbors. 
Martin Sheen. 10 p. 
8:30 () Say, Brother ~ 


that dispatched 
avies, Margaret Atwood, and 
(who has never been twice in one 
column cont to the hither-and-yon of the Great 
—— to record their observations on 
ay We. (Until heonpy 4 
Oe oye La Bohéme. Excerpts from 
Luciano Pavarotti, Fiamma izzo 
Damo (soprano), and winners of a recent 
international voice competition. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 








MONDAY 


: Ring of Fire: East of Krakatoa. 

Since that miserable movie Krakatoa: East of Java 

of that part of the 

inally in the public 

mind. We don't know either. ah seperate ns | 
bothers ag The boid Biair Brothers continue 

S$ jaunt Java, Bali, and "ne 





through the prom. Part of WCVB's Great o 


= (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Minnesota 
win 


Ss. 
9:00 (2) Moyers: A Second Look: Mortimer Adier. 
An interview with an “intellectual provocateur.” 


feo 10 p.m.) 
P00 (4) Laura ——- ners Here (movie). 


beabateent 

touch with her sedate. ‘until 1 .m.) 

ee ae oe Lae 
white shark. From 1 with Quaid, Loui 


a 5 
Gossett Jr., and Bess (Until 11 p.m.) 
11200 (2) New Television. A video piece by Joan 
Jonas cailed “Voicano Saga.” (Until 11:30 p.m.) 








Auditions 


to Studios. 


From auditions to studios, 
if music is your interest, 
the Boston Phoenix 


is your source. 
CALL 267-1234 









































( and the seating | 
| is easy’ 
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423-4900 


246 East Berkeley St. Boston, Ma. 
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National Recording presents 







Rock'n Roll 
history Live 
haiaiinn 


Doors open 
at 8 p.m. 


VIDEO SHOOT 
JUNE 25, 1989 





These guys are hot!! 


Temptress will be performing LIVE! 
in addition to the videotaping 


Free TEMPTRESS T-shirts to first fifty at the door 


Be a star (or just look like one) 
Put on your sexiest, raciest outfits and BE THERE 





Plus 21 show 


Venus DeMilo 
7 Lansdowne St. 


Boston 















































‘summer nights at 


TALENT 
NIGHT 


¢ rock * reggae ° 
¢ alternative music ¢ 


spoken of in the city as the 


NEW ALTERNATIVE 
MUSIC ROOM /; 


compared to great clubs! A Va) 
in New York City} - 


MOLLY’S 


one-sixty-one Brighton Ave. 











O-Positive, at T. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy:is subject to 
our revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, how 
much it costs, plus a phone number people can 
call for more information. (If it's free, specify 
“free” or “no charge.) Without price infor- 
mation we can’t print_your listing. Theater 
listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m on 
Friday to “Play by Play,” ¢/o Bill Marx. Auditions, 
Classes, courses, reunions, workshops, sym- 
posia, and seminars are not listed here: call 
Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an 
ad. We welcome photographs for possible 
inclusion, but can't be responsible for returning 
them. NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
IN THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for 
“Hot Tix,” the deadiine is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 





EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 











LUBS 


eee nage CLUB (508-475-1263), 
Canterbury St., Andover. In the Trumpeters 
Lounge: the John Homer Trio. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 

“Zorba's Night” dinner theater. 








Cambridge. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. The 
“Ultimate Musical Hangout,” with DJ Shred. In 


| hile 
. the Bear’s Friday 







Gallery DV8; DJ Sean Sweeney. 
BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), 
Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. Dance music. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. in Swan's 
Lobby Lounge: pianist Kevin Gibbs. in the 
Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with 
Richard Carpenter and Arthur Lagans. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Alliston. The Rick Berlin Band, the Strike, Rising 
Suns. 
CHAIRS LOUNGE (508-897-7111), 20 Pow- 
dermill Rd., Maynard. T.H. and the Wreckage. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. TheiDrive, Steven Paul Perry, Big Six. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 St., Boston. 
Progressive music, with DJ Willie LeMay. 
CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., acid house music. 
CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Adventure Set, East of Eden, Apparition. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Trumpeter Tom Lindsey. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

DOC’S PLACE (242-3157), Harrison Ave., Bos- 
ton. “Spite Night.” 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 608 Huntington Ave., 


Cahoon 


(338-4400), 200 Boylston St., Boston. At 2 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at ms Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Bert Seager and Charlie LaChapelle. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St. 
Worcester. 


Mezz. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), : 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Mamou, the Blood- 


NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 


s Redeeming Qualities, 
Bic, cb dy In the baicony: One-Eyed 
REGATTARAR (664-1200) 1 Bennett St., 


ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 

White Heat at Roxy. 

pecan onan tame nah tern 
Suzanne 


bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. Pianist 
ee ee 


RYUES (678-6890), 212 Hempetie 88, Can- 








bridge. Upstairs: Thin ice. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Luther “Guitar Jr." Johnson and the 
Magic Rockers. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Glen Shambroom Band. 

TERRACE BAR, Marriott Hote! (236-5800), 110 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Lori Glaser and Her 
Trio. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. O-Positive, the 
Natives, Agent 13. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the 
First Parish Church, 50 Churgh St., Waltham. 
South African singer Tony Bird. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Lamb's Bread. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Cedar Walton Trio. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. She Cried. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Stan Nishimura. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 








BILL ASH’S LOUNGE (284-1181), 78 Revere 
Beach Bivd., Revere. West. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alston. Too Much Fun, Als A, the 


CHAIR LOUNGE, Mayor The Top Comedy 


Tis CHAIRED, Reston. ebvonhett, Tondo 
Wreckage, Garr Lang and the Big Rig, High 
Horse, Street Kid. 

CLUB M, Cambridge. Acid house music. 
CLUB iil, Somerville. Big Blue Meanies, 


Premiers. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Tom 


Lindsey. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. “Spite Night.” 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. The Band That Time 


Forgot. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Neats, the Dawgs, 
Paint. 


THE 1682 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
Eugene Byrne. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 12:30 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 4 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis and Paul Del Nero. 
GILREIN'S, Worcester. Blue Midnite. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Blackjacks, Swamp Oaf, Gingerbread Men. 
GROVER’S, Beverty. Chin Friction, Life on Earth. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Luther “Guitar, Jr." 


Johnson. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Allison and Wen- 
dy. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ Eddie Neal. 

JOHNNY 0S, Somerville. ibrahima's World 


Beat. 

Havock. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. The Ellen O’Brien 
Duo. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Mr. Wonderful, Richard DeLuca. 
ethan ee: Boo Radley, Jamie Ru- 
SOONTSTAGE (407-8200), 623 Main 82. Cam- 


bridge. James Cotton and the Big Band. 
Continued on page 30 














Fri. & Sat., June 16 & 17 
LAMBS BREAD 
7K Sun., June 18 
oS) Reggae 
Tues., June 20 




























Fri., June 16 
RICK BERLIN BAND 























6/16 & 6/17 at ROTARY PUB, 
7/7 at JUMPIN JACKS, 
Whitman 


617-285-9766 









The Scott Wheeler Band 








JUMPER CABLES 
THE VARMINTS 
Tues, June 20 
sT ¢ HEAVY METAL NIGHT - 
FLESH 
FINE JAMAICAN FOOD HOSTAGE - BOATMAN 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! Wed., June 21 
TITANICS 
Gatintothe A SNCRYPTONES 
{ int Thurs., June 22 
lot C ct BILLY LAZER 
The Boston & THE VISITORS 
Pheenix BACKSTROKE TO CUBA 
The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


Fri., June 23 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Two von 0 a POPES 
ROBIN. LANE. & THE 
CHA 





CHURCH HOUSE INN 


RED BRICK TAVERN 








y1 Guitar Slim Jr. 
duly 15........ Jack Smith & Rockabilly 











SULY 21....ccrcsereneeeeee Anson Funderberg 
SULY 23....0cecseeereee Charlie Mussiewhite 
July 28 & 29.......ccrce0e0 Pinetop Perkins 
August 11 & 12.............Hubert Sumlin 








KIP MARTIN & THE MERLES 
MISS XANNA DON'T 


Coming: 

THE BRISTOLS, RID CRASH, 
TH & THE WRECKAGE, SWEET 
CHEATER, I-TONES, THE BOYS OF 
SUMMER (featuring members of THE 
BEAVER BROWN BAND), 
PIECES, FARRENHEIT. 


Watch for 
BUNRATTY'S BATTLE OF THE BANDS 
Starting late July! 





6861 “9t SNNP ‘S3SYHL NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 





vu PTtOWN 














WORLD BEAT _Fri., June 
SSO toHMAY VERS BAND 
Fri., June 16 Sat., June 24 
RI original rock steady band! 
any Tt THE SKATALITES 
’ Wed., June 28 
WORL DBE S BIM SKALA BIM 
EAT Thurs,, June 29 
Sun., June 18 20th anniversary tour 
SCOTT Giana GROUP} HAWKWIND 
ae 
es Tues., June 20 + 8 p.m. “ 
Wed., June 21 ~ 
THE WALKERS - 
with special guests 
Fri, June 30 
DUKE ROBILLARD 














WE SERVE FOODII! 











11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-1 


MNectood Salads .. 
Nachos ... BBQ Wings ... oa 

tables AND MORE... 
LIGHT FARE MENU 
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Te BOSTON 451-1905, 
ee a 


KS | The Drive 
STEVEN PAUL PERRY & BIG SIX 


NOR'EASTERS + THE THREATS - IN 2 DEEP 
D.J. John Marino 


a FARRENHEIT 


JUNE 
with guests T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 


GARR LANGE & THE BIG RIG + STREET KID + HIGH HORSE 


ae 
€ ap 
$6.50/7.50 D.J. Jim Mitchell 


fae NU) USUIKREVUE 


JUNE toe 
RUBBER CURRENCY +» HEART OF STONE 


LIGHTNING ROSE - WHIGS - ARCHIVE 
$3.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


ne meee ame OR ands Me eat A) SRE AE Gee ee ee Oe ae Gee ee eR co AS AS OO SE A ee Oe ee ee a 


METAL “TUESDAY 
TIZZyY 


and EUPHORIA - VALKYRIE - FIRST STRIKE - AMYTHIST - SANG BANG 
sb: John Marino 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


MAD CRUSH - Lonen we WACKER DRIVE 
SARA LAUGHS - BLACK AXESS - ONYX 


$3.50 


THHHHHHH ERE HUH 


é 


ATLANTIC Recording Artists 
Ptrarl 


‘KIX : guests 


ELECTRIC ANGELS - TRITON 
$6.50/7.50 D.J. Jim Mitchell § 


aM Swimming Pool Q's 
Dumptruck 


with DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR - PILGRIM SOULS 
$5.50/6.50 





with guests THE OUTLETS 
LAST STAND 


$7.50/8.50 D.J. Jim Mitchell 


with guests ONE WORLD 
$7.50/8.50 


THE ROMANTICS 
SKID ROW 
BADLANDS 
THE STOMPERS 
PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
THE DAMNED 
FELA KUTI & EGYPT 80 
DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE ‘ 
| PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES i 
: OUT OF TOWN » CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE = 
= 








—— 


Fri., Fa, June 16 Mg 
10 band 


poo = &B 
BIG BLUES 
MEANIES 
with BRUCE 
MARSHALL DUO 
Sat., June 17 
best 60's music 
BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


What’s Playing? 
check 


™ THE BOSTON a 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 








Thurs., June 22 
STEVE SMITH 
& THE NAKEDS 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
ee a 247-8605 


Around the corner from Fenway Park 





Grammy winner 
LUTHER “GUITAR 
JR." JOHNSON 
Sat., June 24 
SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUET ONES 


Fri. & Sat., June 16 & 17 



































Wed., June 21 
larpers Ferrys’ Famous Blues 
Jaottens — oe pt sen Battle of the 


“BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 


as your host « musicians invited 


Fri., June 16 


TAYLOR MADE 





Thurs., June 22 


SCREAMING 


COYOTES 
& THE HUB CAPS 





Fri. & Sat., June 23 & 24 
THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 





JULY 4TH 
WEEKEND 


ciao m-lalalerel 


OOSE Weta Se) ial 
ROUSTER BLUES BANDS 


9 8 1 & 
Sun., June 18 June 29 & 30, July 
Boston's only Rhythm & Blues Jam with halo ilarclicm-lacme lel 


Look for next week's ad for 
STOVALL BROWN this year's competitors 














GIUAALS 


in Beverly - Cabot St., Rte 1A 
Pom aillamel a 128N - oe 20S + (508) 927-7121 
Fri.,June 16 Thurs., June 29 


THE STOMPERS 





Fri, June 30 
ROBIN LANE 
& THE CHARTBUSTERS 
NATIVES 





Sat.,June 17 
CHIN FRICTION 
LIFE ON EARTH 
Every Sunday 
VINCE SHAZAM 


& THE NOR'EASTERS 
BLUES JAM 


Free Buffet * Musicians Invited 
/f you come to play you don't pay 


Thurs., June 22 
HARD ROCK NIGHT 
Fri., June 23 
THE FOOLS 

ia 7 
oh 
lhe 
NOR'EASTERS 

Sat., June 24 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 
ARAM ISLAND 


Sat., July 1 





Thurs., July 6 


Fri., July 7 


Reggae Dance Party 
THE MIGHTY CHARGE 

















HUY cenuine Dratt 











a EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 





HARD ROCK NIGHT 








Continued from page 29 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Patty Larkin. 

PARADISE, Boston. WBCN Annual Rock and 
Roll Rumble, with Two Saints, Well Babies, the 
Joneses, Slapshot. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Little 
Brother. 

THE RAT, Boston. At 2 p.m., all-ages show, with 
Uniform Choice, Swizz, NPD, Jones Very. At 10 
p.m., the Ordinaires, Danny Mydiack. In the bal- 
cony: Tornado Brothers. 


_ REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad Jamal. 


RICK’S CAFE, Newtonville. The Nimbus Jazz 
Trio. 

ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Bert Seager, bassist Gan Greenspan, drummer 
lan Forman. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Thin ice. Down- 
stairs: the Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SIR FRANCO'S (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Tanya Hart, the Lou Silvestri Trio. 


TT. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Sandmen, Big Barn Burning, Green Fuse. 
WESTERN FRONT, . Lamb's Bread. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Geoff 
Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Cedar Walton 








See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner theater. 

AXIS, Boston. in Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the 
Incredible Casuals. 

BILL ASH’S LOUNGE (284-1181), 78 Revere 
Beach Bivd., Revere. ‘Battle of the Bands," with 
Savage, Erotica, Damager, Toymaker. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Blue, Bad Tutu, 
Clairvoyance, Easy Going Guys. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Market- 


Children. 
THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Greg 
Buckley. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 4 p.m., Tom 


Ogden. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Harmonics. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Julie Daugherty. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 All Stars; at 9:30 p.m., rhythm-and- 
blues jam, with Stovall Brown. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. “lio Festa: World Party,” 
with Brazilian, African, and Haitian music. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., the Boston 
Baked Blues Band. At9p.m., the Scott Reichardt 


Rail. 
PARADISE, Boston. Over-18 show, with 
Cromags, Destruction. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub 


Caps. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 

St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: at noon, Leo 

Quintero and Claudio Ragazzi; at 5 p.m., John 

Lincoin Wright Trio; at 9 p.m., igor Butman 

Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 6 p.m., Karaoke 
i machine. 


St., Cambridge. At 11 a.m., the Bocle Jazz Trio. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Maasai. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 
David Crohan. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the 





MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 





BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Band 19, Johnny and the 
Jumper Cables, the Varmints. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Rubber Currency, 
Heart of Stone, Lightning Rose, Whigs, Archive. 
COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Susie Burke. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
The Brian Walkley Quartet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, : Boston. At 5 p.m., 
Peter Cover. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. “Monday Night Madness,” 
with Calypso Hurricane, DJ Diego Martinez, a 
midnight buffet. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Peter Rice. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Spider John 
Koerner. 

THE RAT, Boston. Head Case, Amazing 
Mudshark, Speed Weenies. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: West African 
music by OYIE, with Ben Wittman, Duke Levine, 
Jamshied Shrifi. Downstairs: Brock Every, Lionel 
Girardeau, Leo Quintero, Danilo Perez. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Claire Harding Band and 
Terri Bright. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge 
at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. in 
the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jim Goodman 
Quartet. 





TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 



















THE RAT, Boston. Atomic Cafe, Rumble Club, 

Black River Snakes. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 

St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 

Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Patrick Degas 
. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Joe Louis Walker. 

terson Quartet. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 

Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 

Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David 

Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Mark Kross 

Trio. 





WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
AXIS, Boston. Over-18 night, with DJs Shred and 
Daron Manoogian. 
tones. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Mad Crush, Lower 
Wacker Drive, Sara Laughs, Black Aces, Onyx. 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 
music. 
CLUB ill, Somerville. Johnny Grove, Rebecca 
Hula. ; 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Dave 


Whitney. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Over-18 show, with First 





THE 1862 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 


McMurphy. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Attention Shoppers. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
MG Quintet. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Over-18 show, with Vow of Silence. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Robin Lane. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ David Park. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Walkers. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Open-mike night. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Eddie Kirkland, Young Neal and the 


Vipers. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Eric Baboin and Com- 
pany. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming 
Coyotes. 

THE RAT, Boston. Red House, Two-Fisted 


. Upstairs: Ben Coulentianos 
. Downstairs: Jim Porcella and Friends. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke sing-along 
machine. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Stovall Brown Band. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Fortunate Son. 

WESTERN FRONT, . The Ululators. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 


ee Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David 


wuiaw azz ll, Somerville. The Fringe. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
Works-in-progress and open stage. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 








AXIS, Boston. World Party night, DJ Sean 
Sweeney. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. The Judy Wallace 


Band. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Billy Lazer and the 
Visitors, Backstroke to Cuba, Aram Island. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Over-18 heavy metal 
night, with KIX, Electric Angels, Triton. 

CITI, Boston. At 11 p.m., World Beat dance 
party, with DJ Wendel. 

CLUB ’M, Boston. night. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Mace, Strait Jacket. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Dave 


Whitney. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Steve Smith and the 
Nakeds, Tom Enright’s Spotfinders. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Willie Loco Alexander, 


Sapphire. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. The 
Furey Brothers and Davey Arthur. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Fabulous Ones. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. “Hard Rock Night.” 

the Hub Caps. 


HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Lenny Hochman. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie 


Neal. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Soca dance party, with 
Arrow. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Billy Dobo, Druan, Vital 
Image. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Ai 


THE RAT, Boston. House of Joy, Terri Bright, 
One-Four-Five. 
ROXY, Boston. The White Heat Swing Or- 
chestra. 


RYLES, Upstairs: “Jazz Violin,” with 
the Emery Davis Quartet. Downstairs: the Lucio 


Godoy Group. 
SIR FRANCO’S, Somerville. Lou Silvestri Jazz 
Quartet. 


SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Band That Time 


Forgot. 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 


PRONT, Cambridge. S.W.A.A.M.P. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Art 
Matthews. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. The 
T-Bone Blues Band. 


FRIDAY 








THE CHANNEL, Boston. Swimming Pool Q's, 
rs gs Delusions of Grandeur, Pilgrim 


CLUB Il, Somerville 0 Ship, Big Clock 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Luther “Guitar, Jr.” 
Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Bim Skala Bim, Big 
Clock, Girl on Top. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. The icemen. 
GROVER’S, . The Fools, the Nor’Easters. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. The Band That Time 
Forgot. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Lucky Seven, Tommy 
Rivers Band. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Life on Earth, Tanki Flip, 
Agent 99. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. The Boston Baked 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Danny Gatton. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. The 
Shaw Brothers. 

4s Sopa 2 oa gg 
PARADISE, Boston. Phish. 

THE RAT, Boston. Shy Five, Universal Congress 
of, Heft. in the balcony: Border Patrol. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Richard Carr's Pro Bow Trio, 
with Alan Dawson. Downstairs: Herman John- 
son Quartet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Eleventh Hour. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 


QMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Jonathan Katz, Brian Kiley, Liebman. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Jimmy 
Smith, Billy Jaye, Vinnie Favorito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 
Angry Tuxedos, Gary Luciano, Brendan 
McMahon, Nancy Munro. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares (547-6300), 15 
Springfield St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisa- 
tional comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Rick 
Aviles, George MacDonald, Tony V. 

STITCHES (254-2054), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Lenny Clarke, Mike Donovan, 
Kevin Flynn. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., ImprovBoston comedy group. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and ad- 
Oresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:30, and 11:30 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Brian 
Kiley, Wendy Liebman. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 
and 11:30 p.m., Jimmy Smith, Billy Jaye, Vinnie 
Favorito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Sue McGinnis, 
Tom Dunham, Brendan McMahon. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Rick Aviles, Don Gavin, Kenny 














Rogerson. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 

Comm. Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., D.J. 

Hazard, Mike Bent (“Boy Scientist’’). 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8, 10 p.m., and midnight, 
_ . Continued on page 32 
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MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
ere 
RE eng roc! 
Se 
: Apososin Scroemed 


12:00 noon -1:00 am ¢ 
June 19,9 

|)"the Stan strickiond Que 

Tuesday, June 20, 8:45 


The Dehtrgs— The Qvizons 


Wednesday, June 21, 9 p.m. 


A Matter of Time 
The Kuba Stankiewicz Trio 
6-8 Sin‘n’Bull’ Mik i > 
Thursday, June 22, oasem sae 5 Battle of the Bands 


mer—H: 
Mississippi Mudm n 
Juvenile Amphibians 


Bill Ash's Lounge 


PARTY WEEKEND 


Sat., June 17th 
Celebrate the release of 


"Out of the Ash's" 
by West (formally Sass) 
Free album/ 


Witch Hunters 


Fay 


cassette drawing 


jazz 


Sun. June 18th 





_ Part nV 














F : Greek music Saturdays: Arabic 
lly Dancers 9-9:30 both nights 


4172 Mass. Ave. 
B Cambridg 











Central Square 
e 18+ 267-1071 


284-1181 * No Cover/Proper ID 
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DAYS 


LIVE 


{ BIG DIPPER fees 


Tuesday, 
Hub Club 


June 20th 


533 Washington Street 


Boston 


Serving Dinner until 1 AM 


MONDAY 


NIGHT MADNESS ww” 


Live Calypso/Reggae/Soca entertainment 


Coming June 


19th: Calypso Hurricane 


MIDNIGHT BUFFET. 


$6 in Advance 
at the Hub Club Box Office 
34. Out of Town Ticket Agency/Harvard Square 
ge: (617) 497-1118, 


shows 21 and over positive ID required 


(617) 720-34 
Concert Char 
locations. all 


No refunds 





$8 at the Door. Doors open 8PM. Tickets available 


(617) 451-6999: T 
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Say yes and know. 


Get a library 


THE [| 








Unforgettable 
Experience 


Become An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street. New York, New York 10017 











Phoenix wr NX Music Poll 
S{=t-) Me ler-| Mi aielel ai =t-lale| 
— rs 


HE PROMISE - THE LLAMAS 


THE NEATS 


THE DA\ 


WILLIE LOCO 
ALEXANDER 


FROM HOLLYWOOD, CA 


CHIARO 


BIM SKALA BIM 


Saturday, June 24 


FARRENHEIT 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 





et - be 


serving 


Boston's best 
fol aleliarclmuslet-iie 


outside Boston if / 





THE ORDINAIRES (at ss 1 & 12: a 


MANNY favotack (at 9°30 699° ash 11 30) 


thy sank apy te ty why 
in the balcony: TORNADO BROTHERS 


RUMBLE C 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
Wed, June 21st 
USE 
2 FISTED TALES 
SKEPTICS BOOKSHELF 
Thu., June 22nd 
HOUSE OF JOY 
TERRI BRIGHT 
1-4-5 
Fri, June 23rd 
SHY FIVE 
UNIVERSAL CONGRESS OF HEFT 
at., June 24th 


EN 
HACK 
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STEPPIN’ OUT? 


Check Auditions in the Phoenix Classifieds 


om THE BOSTON @@ 


























LIVEN 








THINGS UP. 











BLACK RIVER SNAKES 





PETE HOSTAGE 





KRIS WALES 





REGGAE NITE W/ ONE WORLD 





TBA 





NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 





THE ENERJETS 





C-JAMMERS 








THE REV 








SUNDAY 8:30- 12:00 

MON - SAT 

FRIDAY HUNGRY HOUR 
5:30-8:00 

WITH BARNEY MARTIN 


9:00 - 1:00 


Cityside Entertainment 


Hot Line 742-7392 


Proper dress and 1.D. required 
Listings subject to change 














Continued from page 31 

Lenny Clarke, Steve Trilling. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At8 and 10 
p.m., ImprovBoston comedy group. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith, Billy Jaye, Vinnie Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m.; Rick 
Aviles, Tony V., Jackie Flynn, Steve Byluga. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Comedy Hell,” 
open-mike night with George MacDonald. 











SATURDAY 


“SUMMER’S EVE DANCE,” sponsored by the 
Singles 30-45 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Center, begins at 9 p.m. in 
the Wasserman Auditorium, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $8; call 965-7410, 
x163. 

SQUARES AND CONTRAS DANCE, with caller 
Beth Parkes and music by Swinging on a Gate, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Scout House, 74 Walden 
St., Concord. Admission $4.50; call 643-3276. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
277-2496. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 








MONDAY 


SUNDAY 





See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 6:30 
p.m., comedy showcase night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 


Anthony Clark. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., the Comedy Train, 
featuring a “rainbow of comedians” ‘and hosted 
by Siraj. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Kevin Flynn. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., Nora Dunn, Brian Kiley, Wendy Leibman. 
COMEDY , Boston. At 9 p.m., 








Tony V. and friends. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
benefit for the New England Hemophilia As- 
sociation, with Tommy Blaze, Kevin Knox, Chris 
Zito, Larry Myles. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Kevin Pollak, Paul Kozkowski, Dan 
Margarita. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike Donovan, Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Tommy Blaze, George MacDonald, Jackie Flynn. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show, with Jackie Flynn, Chris Zito, Nick 
DePaulo. 











THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ATLANTIC EVENTS/BAY STATE CRUISES 
(723-7800), Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., “Comedy Afloat” cruise, 
with Don Gavin, Jackie Flynn, George McDonaid. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Kevin Pollak, Paul Kozkowski,. Dan 
Margarita. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike Donovan, Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m.. 
Tommy Blaze, Kenny Rogerson, Steve Byluga, 
Steve Sweeney, Tony V 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m 
Boston Comedy 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Kevin Pollak, Paul Kozkowski, 
Dan Margarita. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Billy Martin. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Dave Fitzgerald, Larry 
Reppucci, Miche Bonopani. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Tommy Blaze, Steve Sweeney. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Marc 
Maron, Eddie Brill, George MacDonald. 





The Women of 








ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Susan Elberger and music by Roaring Jelly, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 
894-4464. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with records 
from the ‘30s, ‘40s, and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center I!, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 
491-6084. 











“VISION OF THE 1990s,” a dance party spon- 
sored by Centerpoint, begins at 8:30 p.m. at VHF 
(next to NYC Jukebox), 373 Tremont St., Boston. 
Admission $15; call 566-5946. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945. 





MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq., 
. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 


“A LARK IN THE PARK” features an inter- 
national folk dance, sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Council of New England, at 8 p.m. at the new 
Copley Square park, Boston. Free; call 
536-2101. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 


WEDNESDAY 


“KIBITZ N’ BITS... AND DANCIN’ TOO,” spon- 
sored by the Society of Young Jewish Pro- 
fessionals, begins at 8 p.m. at Chevy's Belair 
Cafe, Rte. 9, Framingham. Tickets $8; call 
859-0700. 




















THURSDAY 


SCANDINAVIAN/CONTRA DANCE, sponsored 
by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
“NITE CLUB NITE,” a cocktail hour followed by 
dancing at a downtown night club, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., suite 1G. 
Brookline. Jacket and tie required. Tickets $25; 
call 566-5946 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8’p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2: call (508)'745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


SWING DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $6; call 267-4430 

THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Knights of Columbus, South St., Shrewsbury. 
Admission $5; call (508) 791-7714. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


CHAMBERS BALLET COMPANY presents its 
annual benefit performances at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at the Milton Women's Club 
Playhouse, 90 Reedsdale Rd., Milton. Choreo- 
graphed by Russell Chambers, the program 
features David Porter of Boston Ballet Il. Tickets 
for Fri. (includes reception) $15, $8 for Sat.; call 
986-2787. 
GROUNDWERX DANCE THEATRE performs at 
8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, and at 4 p.m. on 
Sun., at the Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Sponsored by the Dance Box. 
Tickets $12; call 492-4680. 
JOPPA JAZZ DANCE COMPANY presents “Put 
On Your Dancin’ Shoes” at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Dance Place, 12 Federal Pi., 
Newburyport. Tickets $5, $3 for children and 
seniors; call (508) 465-1485. 
“FLYGIAL FLY,” a concert of modern dance 
directed by Marjorie Morgan, begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the First Church 
egational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $6, $4 for students and seniors; call 
629-2835. 
MASS MOVES DANCE FESTIVAL is a month of 
performances at both ends of the state, or- 
ganized by the East Street Contemporary Dance 
Series. Fri. and Sat. at 6 p.m. at the Boston 
Conservatory Theatre, 31 Hemenway St., Bos- 
ton: Andrea Olsen performs /nochi No Tabidashi, 
created in collaboration with composer David 
Darling; at 8 p.m.: “New Directions Artists’ 
Showcase,” featuring works by local choreo- 
graphers. Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Kirby Theatre, 
Amherst College, Amherst: Susan Rose and 
Danceworks perform repertory works; Ruth 
Birnberg Dance presents the premiere of a duet 
with Birnberg and Leslie Shafer Koval; and the 
Katherine Sanderson and Syllepsis Performance 
Ensemble performs Fields of Vision, a narrative 
piece set in the rural South. Fri. the 23rd and Sat. 
the 24th at 8 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory 
Theatre, 31 Hemenway St. Boston: repeat 
performances of Saturday's program in 
Amherst. Tickets for all concerts $10.50, $8.50 
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for students and seniors; call 734-0965. 








SATURDAY 





ee ee See listing for 


GROUNDWERX DANCE THEATRE. See listing 
for Fri. 
* i ar gp apensee See listing for 


“PLYGIML PLY.” See listing for Fi. 
MASS MOVES DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing for 
Fri. 





SUNDAY 


ACADEMY OF INDIAN PERFORMING ARTS 
presents a performance of classical indian 
dances by Jothi Raghavan at 6 p.m. in the 
Brooks School auditorium, Lincoin. Tickets $10, 
$7 for students; call 259-1482. 

GROUNDWERX DANCE THEATRE. See listing 





for Fri. 





MONDAY 


BOSTON BALLET performs at 6:30 p.m. at the 
new Copley Square park, Boston. Presented as 
part of “A Lark in the Park” festivities. Free; call 
536-2101. 








TUESDAY 


COPLEY SQUARE BALLET performs at 6:30 
p.m. at the new Copley Square park, Boston. 
Presented as part of “A Lark in the Park” 
festivities. Free; call 536-2101. 


THURSDAY 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET’S principal soloists 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Great Woods Center for 
the Performing Arts, Mansfield. “Salut for 
August Bournonville: A Bournonville Divertisse- 
ment” features Polka Militaire, The Jockey 
Dance, and other works by the Danish choreo- 
grapher. Tickets $15-$35, $5 for lawn seats; call 
(508) 339-3333. 














FRIDAY 


MASS MOYES DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing for 
previous Fri. 





VENTS 


FRIDAY 


TENNIS ROUND ROBINS, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begin at 7 p.m. at 
the Waltham Racquet Club, 249 Lexington St., 
Waltham. Admission $15; call 789-4070. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women's Cof- 
feehouse at 8 p.m.at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

MASS. SPECIAL OLYMPICS SUMMER GAMES 
run through Sun. at Boston University and at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Opening 
ceremonies begin at 7 p.m. tonight at Nickerson 
Field, Boston University, off Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Competitions in track and field, aquatics, 
gymnastics, tennis, cycling, volleyball, softball, 
rollerskating, equestrian skills, and weight-lifting 
run from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. tomorrow and from 
8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Sun. at various MIT sites. 
Free; call (508) 777-5962 for details. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR runs through June 25 
at Sullivan Stadium, Foxboro. The fair is open 
from 5 p.m. to midnight on weekdays, from noon 
to midnight on Sat., and from 1 p.m. to midnight 
on Sun. Pig races begin at 6, 7, and 8 p.m. on 
weekdays and at 1, 4, 6, and 8 p.m. on 
weekends; lion-and-tiger shows begin at 5:30 
and 7:30 p.m. on weekdays and at 2:30, 5:30, 
and 7:30 p.m. on weekends. Other attractions 
include animal shows, carnival rides, food 
booths, and live music. The opening-night 
celebration includes a 4-H Club rabbit and 
guinea pig show. Free admission, $5 parking fee 
per car; call (508) 543-8200. 

USS SIMPSON, a guided-missile frigate, can be 
toured from 1 to 4 p.m. today and from 9:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at Pier One, 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown. Free; call 
951-2693. 

MYOPIA DRIVING EVENT, an annual horse-arid- 
carriage competition, runs through Sun. at the 
Myopia Hunt Club, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Horses 
and drivers show off their dressage formations 
and “figure eights” today, a cross-country 
marathon through Bradley Paimer State Park is 
held tomorrow, and horses are led through an 
obstacle course on Sun. Admission $6; call (508) 
468-3156 after 6 p.m. for more information. 


SATURDAY 


“A VICTORIAN PROMENADE” runs from 1 to 4 
p.m. at the Boston Public Garden, Boston. 
Participants are encouraged to dress in hoop 
skirts, “Gibson Girl dresses, high collars, and 
spats. Prizes awarded for best costumes. Other 
highlights include ballet scenes, ragtime and 
Victorian music, and lawn games. A Victorian tea 
reception runs from 4 to 6 p.m. at the Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel and Towers. Free for outdoor 
events, $5 admission to reception; call 536-1448. 
“ST. BOTOLPH STREET FAIR,” with a flea 
market, music, and children’s activities, runs 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on St. Botolph Street, 
between West Newton St. and Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 247-0404. 

ANNUAL STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL runs from 
11.a.m. to 4 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
29 North Main St., ipswich. Call (508) 356-4083. 
RADIO-CONTROLLED CARS are raced from 1 to 
4 p.m. at the Cranberry World Visitors Center, 
225 Water St. Plymouth. Free; call (508) 
747-2350. 














INTERNATIONAL DORY RACES begin at 10 a.m. 


monstrated from 1 to 4 p.m. at the Paul Revere 
House, 19 North Sq., Boston. Admission $2, $1 
for students and seniors; call 523-2338. 

ae ards eae aioe tee 
2 p.m. at the Breakheart Reservation Head- 
quarters, 177 Forest St, Saugus. Free; call 
727-5215. 

BLUE HILLS BIKE TOUR begins at 1 p.m. at the 
Houghton's Pond parking lot, Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, Hillside St., Milton. Free; call 727-5215. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writer's support 


YARD SALE runs from 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., 
Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 

YARD SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Call 566-5715. 
CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL runs from 10 a.m. to 


: begins 
at noon tomorrow at Gate 4 of the Navy Yard, 
proceeds through Sullivan Square, and ends at 
Beacon Hill. The annual raising of the giant 
“Mount Rushmore Flag” takes place at 2:30 p.m. 
tomorrow at Pier 1. Also see Fri. listing for the 
USS Simpson. Free; call 242-5642. 

MASS. SPECIAL OLYMPICS SUMMER GAMES. 
See listing for Fri. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
USS SIMPSON. See listing for Fri. 

MYOPIA DRIVING EVENT. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


MODEL BOAT FESTIVAL begins at 10 a.m. at 
Jamaica Pond, Rte. 1 (the Jamaicaway), Boston. 
The USS Constitution Fife and Drum Unit and the 
Fort Devens Army Band perform at the opening 
ceremonies. Both sail and electric model boats 
are displayed and raced until 4:30 p.m. Free; call 
725-3911. 

FOLK HERITAGE FESTIVAL, featuring polka 
lessons, wedding stories, and crafts demonstra- 
tions, runs from 1 to4 p.m. at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. 
Free; call 861-6559. 

“DEFYING THE FATHERS: A Father's Day 
Protest of Patriarchal Violence Against Women 
and Children" begins at noon at the gazebo on 
the Boston Common, Boston. Speakers include 
philosopher Bonnie Mann, sociologist Gail 
Dines, and comedienne Betsy Salkand. Free; call 
782-4246. 

“MOUNTAIN LAUREL SHOWCASE HIKE” 
begins at 2 p.m. at the Chickatawbut Overlook 
parking lot, Blue Hills Reservation, Milton. Free; 
call 698-1802. 

THE DISCOVERY PUPPETS. See listing for Sat. 
‘BUNKER HILL WEEKEND.” See listing for Sat. 
MASS. SPECIAL OLYMPICS SUMMER GAMES. 
See listing for Fri. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
USS SIMPSON. See listing for Fri. 

MYOPIA DRIVING EVENT. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“A LARK IN THE PARK,” a celebration of the re- 
greening of Copley Square, begins with an 
opening ceremony at 11 a.m. Outdoor per- 
formers include the Atlantic Brass Quintet at 
noon and 1 p.m., the Charles Mackey Junior 
High School Chorus at 12:30 p.m., and Boston 
Ballet at 6:30 p.m. William H. Whyte speaks on 
the values of urban open spaces at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library. Boston by Foot offers 
architectural walking tours at noon today 
through Fri., and the New Writer's Collective 
sponsors poetry readings at 5 p.m. today 
through Fri. Free; call 536-2101. 
“1989 CREATIVE SHOW” opens with a recep- 
tion and viewing of award-winning works at 4:30 
p.m. in the Empire Ballroom, Quality inn, 278 
Tremont St., Boston. Awards are presented at 
5:45 p.m. upstairs at the Roxy, where a dance 
party with music by New Man begins at 8:15 p.m. 
of ‘ 














p.m., a battered women’s support group at 7:30 
p.m., a Women's NA 12-Step meeting at 7:30 
p.m., and a lesbian rap session at 8 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
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lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women’s 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER holds 
a meeting for clients from the lesbian and gay 
community at 7 p.m. at 332 Newbury St., Boston. 
Call 267-0900. 

CATNIP, a subgroup of the Boston Computer 
Society, meets at 6:30 p.m. at the Colonnade 
Hotel, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. Call 
721-2340. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


Continued-on page 34 














NEW MAN 
* Saturday « 
RICK BERLIN 


* Wednesday + 
TAYLOR MADE 
P * Thursday « 5 
THE CUTOUTS 
+ Friday thru Saturday » 
» MARK MORRIS 
& THE 
CAT TUNES 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 
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Got a comedy act? 


Let it stand up in 


7 THE BOSTON @& 
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512 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE - 492-9545 OPEN UNTIL 2 AM 











> 


Lunch Mon. - Fri., [1:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch tl-4 pm 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


Fri... June 16 
GLEN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 


Sat.. June | 
THE FABULOUS 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Sun... June 18 
DARIEN BRAHMS 

AND THE 
WALKERS 
Vion... Jung 
c L AIRE 
HARIDING 
BAND AND 
TERRI BRIGHT 


ru hun 


HANDY AWARD 
WINNER 


JOE 
LOUIS 
WALKER 


STOVALL 
BROWN BAND 


SHE CRIED 
ITH HOUR 


«(Coming « 
June 24 I. Blade 
June 20 Songwriters 

Showcasse 


1648 Beacon St. 


Brookline 277-0982 





21 BROOKLINE ee 
CAMBRIDGE 


‘864-0400 
OPEN WED. - SAT. 


WED.-18+ 








BIM SKALA BIM & 
PLATE 0’ SHRIMP 
Saturday, June 17 


COMEDY AFLOAT 
DON GAVIN 
Thursday, June 22 





outa s< 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES NRBQ 
Friday, June 16 Friday, June 30 


RED, WHITE & BLUES CRUISE 


%& TAYLOR MADE 








ae 


Saturday, July 1 


COMEDY AFLOAT 
Thursday, July 6 


FAT CITY BAND O POSITIVE & TRIBE 
Friday, June 23 Friday, July 7 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 


URBAN BLIGHT AND 


WAYNE TOUPS & ZYDECAJAN 





Saturday, June 24 


Soturday, July 8 


w For summer cruise schedule and ticket information call: 
Bay State at 617/723-7800 or rea fase at 617/787-8000 


# Cruises sail rain or shine 


ws must be 21 or older 


@ Tickets non-refundable/non-exchangeable 


a Cruises sail from Commonwealth Pier 8:30 - 


11:30 pm 


@ Tickets $16 - $20 Advance sales $1 off regular price 


Aelarti 
events 


Bay State Provincetown Cruises 
20 Long Wharf 

Boston, MA 02110 
617/723-7800 
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CMOS 


























CLUB III 


Fri., June 16 
ADVENTURE SET 
WHOVILLE 


APPARITION 





Sat., June 17 








Wed., June 21 
ZERO GRAVITY 
JOHNNY GROOVE 


Thurs., June 23 
SCAG ES Soeeree. 


Fri., June 24 
From NYC 


LOUP GURU 
SCREAMING COYOTES 
TORNATO BROTHERS 


June 30-HERETIX 
July 1- BOSTON DOES COUNTRY 











608 SOMERVILtEAVE. 6 


Fri, 6/16 ¢ Cajun Rock with 
MAMOU, THE BLOODHOUNDS 


Sat., 6/17 ge era mary 
SWAMP OAF, GINGERBREAD 

MEN 

Thu., 6/22 « RAY MASON, 
SPELLBOUND, DAUGHTER 




















DANCE 'TIL 4 AM 


Uhureday irihey & Seterday 
11 PM-4AM 


Doors open at 11:00 p.m. 
137 MAIN ST., 
CARMABRIDGE 
547-1887 

Memberships still 
available at the door 
No admittance after 2 A.M. 


2 MOLLY'S 


— 
6-8 BANDS 


WEDNESDAYS 
MOLLY'S AND THE 
CAGE UNITE 
REGGAE AND 
ALTERNATIVE D.J. 
NIGHTS 


GRATEFUL DEAD 











COVER BAND 
ee AR 


FOR INFO. CALL CAGE 
HOTLINE 243-4169 


18+ 
6-8 BANDS 


REGGAE AND vent RNATIVE 
D.J. NIG 


GRATEFUL DEAD COVER BAND 








SPELLBOUND 


Tues., June 20 
THE WAY - ZUG ZUG 
THE DRIFT - HABERLAND 
We , June 21 
ONE LiFe 
LAUGHING ACADEMY 


ISLAND PARK 
ULTRA MAROONS 


THE BUTTON KINGS 


VELCRO PEASANTS - 3-D 


Ok June 23 
THE CAVEDOGS 
GIGOLO AUNTS 
HUNTING SLEEVE 


Saturday, June 24 


TRIBE 


DHARMA BUMS 
ABSOLUTE 








HEAR A CAT 
PLAY THE PIANO 


~ 7 


~ 





"Where do 
WOlemuelale 
to eat 2" 


The Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide 


Five & Dine 


Ihe Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide 
and 
Five & Dine, 
Good tood 
tor thought. 





Continued from page 33 


WEDNESDAY 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE is marked by the 
Friends of the Earth and the Earth Spirit 
Community-at 11 p.m. at Club M, 137 Main St., 
. Program includes a performance by 
Meta Terra and a kinetic light show by Ken 
Jenkins. Call 254-2083. 
SUMMER SOLSTICE CELEBRATION, with 
morris dancing and Blue Hills foikiore, begins at 
6 p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 
Canton Ave., Milton. Reservations i 
Tickets $7.50, $5 for children; call 333-0690. 
“A LARK IN THE PARK” continues at Copley 
Sq., Boston. Storyteller Paula Hayes performs at 
10 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., and a neighborhood picnic 
with live music begins at 5:30 p.m. A student art 
show is open from noon to 2 p.m. at the John 
Hancock Observatory. Free; call 536-2101. 








WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon — 


meeting at 6:30 p.m., a meeting for lesbian 
survivors of sexual abuse at 7 p.m., an 
Everywoman’s Discussion Group at 7 p.m., and 
a writer's support group at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
holds a Lesbian Rights Task Force meeting at 7 
p.m. at 971 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
782-1056. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY OBSERVATORY is open 
from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. at 705 Comm. Ave., fifth 
floor, Boston. Free; call 353-2630 after 5:30 p.m. 








—. on the lawn at 333 Nahanton St. 
Newton Centre. Reservations requested. Tickets 

$10; call 965-7410, x163. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion 

for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri 


> = 








through Sun. 
Boston Common, Boston. Free; call 247-8611. 
“34TH ANNUAL SOUTH SHORE ARTS FESTI- 
VAL,” sponsored by the South Shore Arts 
Center, runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today, 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. tomorrow, and noon to 5 p.m. on 
Sun. at the town common, Cohasset. Attractions 
include art exhibits, children's activities, and live 
music. Free; call 383-9548. 
AMERICAN CRAFT ENTERPRISES FAIR, with 
exhibits of jewelry, furniture, and wearable art, 
runs through Sun. at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition, 1305 Memorial Ave., West Springfield. 
The fair is open from 11 a.m to 8 p.m. today, from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. tomorrow, and from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on Sun. Admission $5, free for children; 
cai! (413) 787-0140. 
“HEADACHE ART” EXHIBITION. See listing for 


Thurs. 
THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 








SATURDAY 


THE LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Mozart, Schumann, and Peter Child at 
8 p.m. in the Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-3310. 

THE BOSTON VILLAGE GAMELAN performs 
classical “Music of Java" at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church Unitarian, Jamaica Plain. Tickets $10; 
call 524-1634. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
John Williams, performs at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes 
Barber's Violin Concerto, with soloist Marylou 
Speaker Churchill. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 
266-1200. 

VALIS. See listing for Fri. 

THE ROCKPORT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


CONTRALTO ELIZABETH ANCHOR performs at 
3 p.m. at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 
734-1359. 

ORGANIST ANDREW PAUL HOLMAN performs 
works by Buxtehude, Bach, Sweelinck, and 
Knecht at 8 p.m. at King's Chapel, 58 Tremont 
St., Boston. Organist Daniel Pinkham and tenor 
Michael Caimes join Holman to perform three 
works by Pinkham. Free; call 876-8375. 
DUO-PIANISTS EDA MAZO SHLYAM AND 











. Ave., Boston. Program inciudes 
Wieniawski's Violin Concerto No. 2, with soloist 
Joseph Scheer. Tickets $9.50-$30; 
266-1200. 

THE IRKUTSK CHORALE. See listing for Fri. 








Boston. Free: call 536-2101. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 

Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 8 p.m. at 
Pro- 








HARPIST KIRSTEN WITT performs works by 
Parish-Alvars, Houdy, Salzedo, and Grandjany 
at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., 
Boston. Free; call 876-8375. 

ORGANIST RICHARD CLEMMITT performs 
works by Franck, Alain, de Grigny, and Bach at 8 
p.m. at the Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., 
Boston. Donations requested; call 227-5088. 
PIANIST TRUDI VAN SLYCK performs at noon at 
the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 

MOZAIC performs at 6 p.m. at the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 734-1359. 

HEART’S EASE performs 17th-century English 
and 18th-century German music for voice, lute, 
and viol at 8 p.m. tonight at St. Peter’s Church, 
Weston; at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Old North 
Church, Marblehead; and at 8 p.m. Thurs. at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 
Sponsored by Summer Early Music Concerts. 
Tickets $9, $6 for students and seniors; call 
776-8688. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Erich Kunzel, performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Program includes Gershwin's Concerto 
in F, with pianist William Tritt. Tickets $9.50-$30; 
call 266-1200. 





FRIDAY 


WEDNESDAY 





BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Ronald Feldman, performs at 8 p.m. at Sym- 
phony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program 
includes Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto in D 
minor, featuring soloist Dickran Atamian. Tickets 
$9.50-$30; call 266-1200. 

THE IRKUTSK CHORALE, a 40-voice choral 
group from Siberia, performs at 8 p.m. tonight at 
the First Baptist Church, Comm. Ave. and 
Clarendon St., Boston; and at 7 p.m. on Sun. at 


241-6767 (Boston) or 934-5574 (Duxbury). 
VALIS, an opera by Tod Machover, is performed 
at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Cube, 
MIT's Wiesner Bidg., 20 Ames St., Cambridge. 
The opera is based on a science-fiction novel by 
Philip K. Dick. Tickets $10; call 253-0630. 


22 


CHAMBER BRASS OF BOSTON performs works 
by Bach, Holborne, Byrd, and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Program 
also includes A Tribute to Glenn Miller. Tickets 
$5, $3 for students and seniors; call 524-3816. 
ORGANIST DAVID F. GALLAGHER performs 
original compositions, with works by Mozart and 
Franck, at 8 p.m. at the Methuen Memorial Music 
Hall, 192 Broadway, Methuen. Tickets $5, $1 for 
children; call (508) 685-0693. 

“BACH’S LUNCH” presents a concert by Vocal 


, Department students at 12:15 p.m. at the Longy 


School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 

HEART'S EASE. See listing for Tues. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See isting for 
Tues. 





THURSDAY 


VIOLINIST MARK BEAULIEU and pianist 
Rodney Lister perform at 12:15 p.m. at the 
isabella Stewart Gardner Musevm, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 734-1359. 
FLUTIST DONALD ZOOK performs at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Federal Reserve Benk auditorium, 600 
Atlantic Ave. (across from South Station), Bos- 
ton. Free; call 973-3454. 

THE CONCORD BAND performs a pops concert 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Fruitlands Museum, Prospect 
Hill (two miles south of Rite. 2), Harvard. Free; 
call (508) 456-3924. 

PIANO CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music; 27 Garden St.; Cambridge. 














performs at 8 p.m. Free; call 536-2101. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See listing for 











CABARET JAZZ BOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, Boston. The New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band and the Paramount Jazz 
Band perform. The Bay State Syncopators 
perform at 6:30 p.m. at the.End of the World 
Café, World Trade Center. Tickets $12.50 and 
$14.50, $10.50 for Jazz Boat only; call 876-7777. 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES perform aboard a three- 
hour Atlantic Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. 
from Bay State Cruises, 20 Long Wharf, Boston. 
Tickets $19; call (617) 723-7800. 
FLUTIST STEVE TAPPER AND GUITARIST 
AUDIE BRIDGES perform jazz at 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Museum, 1 Westwood Rd., Some- 
rville. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors; call 666-9810: 
“TRADITIONS ALIVE,” featuring irish, Scottish, 
Armenian, French, and Greek music and dance, 
begins at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. by WICN. Radio. Free; call 
(508) 752-0700. 
PATTY LARKIN AND SETH BLAIR perform at 8 
p.m. at the New Moon Coffeehouse, Universalist 
Unitarian Church, Rtes. 125 and 110, Haverhill. 
Admission $6; call (508) 373-9259. 
CHICAGO and THE BEACH BOYS perform at 7 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Great Woods 
Center for the Arts, Mansfield. 
Tickets $17.50 and $27.50; call (508) 339-2333. 
CLARENCE “GATEMOUTH” BROWN’S 
AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL '89 runs from 8 
p.m. to midnight tonight and from 1 p.m. to 
midnight tomorrow at the Stepping Stone Ranch, 
off Rte. 165, Escoheag, Ri. The festival includes 
continuous music, crafts, food, children’s 
events, and performer workshops. Tonight's 
include Clarence “Gatemouth” 
Brown and Gate's Express; the Working Band; 
Jones, Jones, and Jones; and L.J. Domina, Jr. 
and the Blue Ridge Band. Tomorrow's program 
features Renee Brown, the Persuasions, Walter 
“Wolfman” Washington and the Roadmasters, 
Charlie Sayles, Jack Smith and the Rockabilly 
Planet, Young Neal and the Vipers, Random 
Access, and the Chip Miller Quartet. Tickets for 
both days $20, $15 for Sat. only; call (203) 
649-2534; 





SATURDAY 


“A CELEBRATION OF INTEGRITY IN THE 
PERFORMING ARTS,” sponsored by the As- 
sociation for Responsible Communication, 
begins at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, . Performers include 





Symphony Orchestra 
cellist Carol Proctor. Tickets $15-$25, discounts 
for students and seniors; call 277-6279. 
HATFIELD FOLK AND CULTURAL GROUP and 
the Metro Stee! Orchestra perform at 2 and 7:30 
p.m. at the Strand Theater, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Presented by Jamaican Associates. 
Tickets $12.50, $8 for the 2 p.m. show; call 
262-8000. 

BIM SKALA BIM and Piate O° Shrimp perform 
aboard a three-hour Atlantic Events cruise, 
leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay State Cruises, 20 
Long Wharf, Boston. Tickets $16; call (617) 
723-7800. 

BILL MORRISSEY performs folk music at 8 p.m. 
at the South Acton Church, 35 
School St., Acton. Tickets $7.50; call (508) 
263-2332. 


yndi 
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information. 

CYNDI LAUPER performs at 8 p.m. at Club 
Casino, 69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets 
$17.50; call (603) 926-4300. 

LIVINGSTON TAYLOR and the 18th US Army 


which is followed by a fireworks display. Free; 
call 436-9986. 

PIANIST MARK BORNFIELD and hornplayer 
Michael Monaghan perform at 2 p.m. in the Mail 
at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 


MONDAY 








Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 


TUESDAY 


ROBYN HITCHCOCK AND THE EGYPTIANS, Po! 














JAZZ JAM SESSION 
THE LOU SILVESTHI JAZZ QUARTET 
featuring vocalists 
; Saturday, June 17 
TANYA HART 


EULA LAWRENCE 








Willow ‘Jazz Club 


Fri., Sat. &Sun., June16,17, &18 
CEDAR WALTON TRIO 
World Renowned Pianist 2 Shows 9 &1ipm 


Mon., June 19 
JIM GOODMAN QUARTET 


Tues., June 20 
MARK CROSS TRIO 
Wed., June 21 
THE FRINGE 
‘Thurs., June 22 
EMERY DAVIS QUARTET 
Fri., June 23 
OPEN DOOR 








Harpers Ferry is 
pleased to present 
The 1369 Jazz Jam 
with Jay Hoffman & 
The Dave Stewart 
Trio as your host 

the Summer 


Complpusiciane invited 








pm: $9.75; 17 Jum Sat 9 & lpm: $11.75 


The elegant prano wizard returns to help us star! summer 


REGATTABAR ON VACATION 
JUNE 18-JULY 4 

5 Jul Wed Spm-lam: $7 15.6 Jul Thu Spm-lam. $8.5 

7 Jul Fri & Vipm: $9.75:8 Jul Sat 9 & lpm: $11.75 


THE FRANK MORGAN 
ARTET 


The legendary alto saxist ts by Ronme Matthew's (p) 
Sonn Debman (and Carl Alen am “ 











GREEN STREET SEATION 
Wednesday Night Jazz 


Wed., June 21 MATT GORDY'S 
MG S$ 


EXTET 
Special guest GARY VALENTE 


Wed., June 28 THE 
CERCIE MILLER GROUP 
Mainstream & Modern 
Saxaphone Jazz 


We serve food! 


Wed - Sat 3-11pm + Sunday Brunch 12-6 pm 














"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 


each and every Sunday 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 


BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
and "The Biggest and Best 
}Brunch in all of New England” 
Just $10.95 


53DunsterStreet Restaurant 


Harvard Square * 354-0636 

















The Prudential 
Center 
{Arcade Level) 
247-0500 








..and other locations 











AOL'S 
Presents 
jGrammy Award Winner 


DIANE 
SCHUUR 


in her only New England 
appearance this summer 














| THIS FRIDAY! | 
SAZZ. 


. he £ the W Cafe 
Friday, June 16 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$10.50 
The New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band 


The Paramount 
Jazz Band 
at The End of the Worid Cafe: 
The Bay State Syncopators 
Friday, dune 23 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$10.50 


The Metro Steel 
Orchestra 
Calypso Hurricane 


at The End of the World Cafe: 























The 1989 MetroParks Performing Arts Series 
at the Hatch Shell presents FREE 





JUNE 18 
JULY 2 

JULY 16 
JULY 23 
JULY 30 
AUG. 6 
AUG. 20 
AUG. 27 


SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH (12-2:00 PM) 


SEMENYA MCCORD 

LASZLO GARDONY QUARTET 
DAVID BOND QUARTET 

WHITE HEAT SWING ORCHESTRA 
MIKE METHENY 

MATT JOHNSON ENSEMBLE 
KRISTINE KEY 

MAKOTO TAKENAKA 








sponsored by- 


WENK [OKT 











also... MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


INTERNATIONAL DANCE 
AND MUSIC 

COUNTRY MUSIC 
OLDIES 

SWING 

FREE FRIDAY FLICKS 
CLASSICAI (evening) 
ETHNIC AND MUSIC 
FESTIVALS (afternoon) 








For Hatch Shell information, call the 
MDC PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE AT 727-5215. 


To ensure a safe time for everyone, there is NO ALCOHOL allowed at 





atch Sthedule by mail send @ businestaine, self address) 600 oc 
- , Soa Sas Ry ae 


RANA, 


se 
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TEL 














Seay; an See gg 
Peruse some of the finest galleries, 
museums, and special exhibitions in the World. 
You'll find them in the 


FED UIs O28 Ct Or 








For i KID 


Angry Tuxedos 

and Stand Up 
Dick Doherty & 
8:45&11p.m Sue McGinnis Show 
Sat., June 24 Charlie Hall 


\e4s & 11:00 Show , 
267-6626 


REMINGTON’S OF BOSTON, 124 Boylston 


Every Friday 











Host: Johnny Pizzi 
Fri., June 16 
From David Letterman & Live on HBO 
KENNY RODGERSON 
MIKE BENT, STEVE TRILLING 
Fri., June 23 
RAY PENNETTI 
LORI FRAZIER, MIKE MOTO 


lle Ave., and at 
Somerville 
nk 


Entrance at 321 Somervi 


PARKIN« 











TONIGHT & TOM’W 
BOSTON'S OWN 


JORNATFAN 

















KAIZ 


“LATE NIGHT WITH DAVID LETTERMAN” 











& DAVID MAMETS FILM “THINGS CHANGE” | 





JUNE 20-24 


KEVIN 
POLLACK 


The Tonight Show & HBO 


Eveer su".8 COMEDY SHOWCASE || 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE. CAMBRIDGE 





BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 


OPEN MIKE NITE! 


SHOWS EVERY NIGHT 
OF THE WEEK! 


100 Warrenton 
482-0930 


Superb Dinner Show Available 











Washington St. Tickets $19.50 and $23.50. Call 
523-4047. 


DICK McCORMACK performs folk music at 7 
p.m. at the Porter Museum, 
Hadley. Admission $4.50, $3.50 


130 River Dr., 








STAN 


Charles River 
727-5215. 








Tickets $17; call (617) 723-7800. 

BOSTON GLOBE JAZZ FESTIVAL presents the 
Les Miserables Brass Band, with Wanetta 
Jackson and Friends, at noon at the Prudential 
Center Plaza, Boston. Free. — Rosemary 
Clooney and Her Trio, Ruby Braff, Warren 
Vache, and Ken Peplowski perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Berkiee Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $18 and $20. — Julius Hemphill 
and the Jazz Composers Alliance Orchestra 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm Ave, Boston. Tickets 
$10.50, $8.50 for students and seniors. Call 
523-4047, -. 

KENNY G. AND NEW YORK VOICES perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Great Woods Jazz and Blues 
Festival, Great Woods Center for the Performing 
Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $20 and $25, $15 for 
lawn seating; call (508) 339-2333. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


“BLOOMSDAY,” an annual evening of music, 
poetry, and drama based on the texts of James 
Joyce, begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Spon- 
sored by Arts Society. Tickets $10, $7 for 
students and seniors; call 868-3092. 

BILL LITTLEFIELD autographs his book Pros- 
pect at 6:30 p.m. at Lauriat’s, 20 Charles St., 
Boston. Call-828-8300. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
sponsors free readings through June 24 at 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Pro- 
grams begin at 8 p.m. in the New York Room, 
Mary Woolley Hall, except as noted. Fri. in the 
Warbeke Room, Pratt Hall: poet Chase Twichell. 
Sat. in the Warbeke Room, Pratt Hall: fiction- 
writer Russell Banks. Sun.: novelist James 
Magnuson. Mon.: poet Stanley Plumly. Tues.: 
novelist Susan Minot. Thurs.: poet C.D. Wright. 
Fri. the 23rd: novelists Atwood and 
Graeme Gibson. Free; call (413) 538-2308. 


SATURDAY 


“AN EVENING OF POETRY FOR THE HOME- 
LESS,” with readings by John Brennan, Claudia 
Orleans, and Michael 4 at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Center for the Arts, 61 Washington 
Pk., Newton. Donations of food and clothing 
welcomed; call 964-3424. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“THIRD WORLD” POETRY READING, featuring 
local writers of African and Latin-American 
ancestry, begins at 3 p.m. on the lawn of the 
Longfellow National Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-4491. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


NEW WRITER’S COLLECTIVE presents poetry 
readings at 5 p.m. today through Fri. at the new 
Copley Square park, Boston. Free; call 
536-2101. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for Fri. 





























TUESDAY 


POET CAROL WESTON reads from her works at 
8 p.m. at the Community Church, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Sponsored by the New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 

NEW WRITER’S COLLECTIVE. See listing for 
Mon 


MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


PAULA HAYES tells stories at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the new Copley Square park, Boston. 
Free; call 536-2101. 

NEW WRITER’S COLLECTIVE. See listing for 
Mon. 














THURSDAY 


SARA LAWRENCE LIGHTFOOT, author of Baim 
in Gilead: A Healer’s Journey, reads from her 





for students and seniors: call 266-5152. 

NEW WRITER’S COLLECTIVE. See listing for 
Mon. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


“2ND ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF STORYTELLING” 
begins at 8:30 p.m. tonight and continues all day 
tomorrow at Union Chapel, Oak Bluffs, Martha's 








Tickets per show $6, $25 for all Sat.; call (508) 
693-4140 or -0245 for information about per- 
formance times and transportation from the 
mainiand. 

NEW WRITER’S COLLECTIVE. See listing for 


Mon. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“SAFETY NET,” a discussion on safe sex led by 
Chris LaCharite of the AIDS Action Committee, 
begins at 8 p.m. at 186 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Metropolitan Community 
Church of Boston. Free; call 523-7664. 

“THE CHINESE STUDENT MOVEMENT 
SPEAKS OUT,” a talk by Chinese political activist 
Pei Minxin, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 
Temple St. Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Socialist Action Forum. Donation $2; call 
497-0230. 











SATURDAY 


“GAY THEATRE IN THE 1990s” is discussed by 
Richard Freeman, artistic director of the New 
Ehrlich Theater, at the monthly Prime Timers 
meeting at 2 p.m. in the Lindemann Health 
Center, 25 Staniford St., Boston. Admission $1. 
“THE MEDIA TODAY: PROFILES OF INTEGRITY 
IN COMMUNICATION,” a series of panel dis- 
cussions sponsored by the Association for 
Responsible Communication, runs from 1 to 5 
p.m. at the Gutman Conference Center, Harvard 
University, 6 Appian Way, Cambridge. Admission 
$20; call 734-3588. 

“CHINA: ROOTS OF THE STUDENT REBEL- 
LION,” a talk sponsored by the Militant Labor 
Forum, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Pathfinder 
Bookstore, 605 Mass. Ave., Boston. Spanish 
translation available. Donation $3; call 247-6772. 


SUNDAY 


“SUPER PROFITS AND CRISES: MODERN U.S. 
CAPITALISM,” a talk by economist Victor Perio, 
begins at 3 p.m. at the Center for Marxist 
Education, 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission $3; call 868-5620. 

“MARINE FISHES OF THE CORAL REEFS” are 
discussed by Jonathan Bein of Aquascape at 
1:30 p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


MONDAY 


“CITY: REDISCOVERING ITS CENTER,” a talk 
by author William H. Whyte, begins at 8 p.m. in 
the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x239. 
“TV WITH A BOSTON ACCENT,” 4 talk by 
Channel 7 general manager Sy Yanoff, begins at 
8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., suite G1, 
Brookline. Admission $8; call 566-5946. 


TUESDAY 


“CHANGING DEFINITIONS IN CONTEM- 
PORARY DRAWING,” a panel discussion in 
conjunction with the 10th Annual Boston Draw- 
ing Show, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Speakers include Michael Beauchemin, as- 
sociate director of the Zoe Gallery; Nancy 
Stapen, art critic for the Boston Herald, and 
artists Anne Latham Naldrett, Elizabeth Rose- 
nblum, and Jo Sandman. Admission $6, $4: in 
advance; call 426-5000. 

BREAST RECONSTRUCTION is the subject of a 
presentation at 7 p.m. in the Grossman Con- 
ference Center, Beth Israel Hospital, 330 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; call 735-4431. 


WEDNESDAY 


“WOMEN AS CREATORS AND PRESERVERS 





























OF CULTURE: An cna. Pag Pre gr, A 
panel talk, pe cot 7 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Presented in conjuction with the exhibit “A 
Passion for Life: Stories and Folk Arts of Jewish 
and Palestinian Women.” Free; call 577-1400. 

INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT presents infor- 
mation about its classes and job programs in the 
Third World at 7:30 p.m. at the University 
Lutheran Church, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; 


"call 268-9229. 





THURSDAY 


PHOTOGRAPHER PETER BEARD, whose book 
The End of the Game called attention to 
African wildlife, speaks at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Frechette Conference Center, Department 
of Public Health, 305 South St., Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets $15; call 442-2002. 
“THE STATE OF THE ART: DANCE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS,” a panel talk in conjunction with the 
Mass Moves Dance Festival, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
8 the 





Group, at 8 p.m. in the Paulist Center, Park St., 
Boston. Free; call 742-4460. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER pres- 
ents a public forum on its research studies at 
6:30 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 267-0900. 


ENEFITS 





FRIDAY 


LAS VEGAS NIGHT, to benefit the Aliston- 
Brighton Food Pantry and the Brookline Hot 
Meals for the Elderly, runs from 8 p.m: to 
midnight at the Holiday inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Sponsored by Project- Rain. Ad- 
mission $5; call 566-3550. 


SATURDAY 


“THE CENTURY DANCE,” a benefit for the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at 41 Second: St., Cambridge. The 
event marks the centennial of the ornate CMAC 
building, formerly thé Middlesex County Clerk of 
Courts Office. Music ‘is provided by Eula 
Lawrence and Friends at 10 p.m., followed by a 
late-night disco party. Tickets $75 (includes 
cocktails and dinner), $25 for dance only; call 
577-1400. 

“MEET ME IN PARADISE,” a semi-formal dance 
to benefit the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Atrium at Grazie, Cahners 
Publishing Building; Newton Corner. Sponsored 
by the Boston Moonlighters. Tickets $25; call 
890-4990. 














SUNDAY 


BROOKLINE SISTER CITY/VECINO CON- 
STRUCTION BRIGADE sponsors a concert to 
raise funds for a health clinic in Quezaiguaque, 
Nicaragua, beginning at 7:30 p.m. at the Church 
of the Covenant, Berkeley and Newbury Sts., 
Boston. Stan Strickland and His Band are the 
featured performers. Admission $10; call 
445-7998. 

“BASEBALLS FOR NICARAGUA” benefit con- 
cert begins at 7 p.m. at Green Street Station, 
Jamaica Plain. Performers include T.H. and the 
Wreckage, Doghouse, Blind Lemon Pledge and 
the Seeing Eye Dogs, the Well Babies, and the 
Crosbees. Call 723-5871. 


WEDNESDAY 


“MARCH OF DIMES FANTASY AUCTION” 
begins at 7 p.m. at Zanzibar, 1 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. The auction features ‘one-of-a-kind 
items" and celebrity guests. Tickets $25; call 
329-1360. 














THURSDAY 


CHAMPAGNE DINNER DANCE, to raise main- 
tenance funds for the new Copley Square park, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boson. Tickets $100; call 536-2101. 


FRIDAY 


“LIVING HARMONY,” a high-tech musical pres- 
entation created by the Lotus Volunteer Alliance, 
begins at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 5 
p.m. on Sun. at the Strand Theatre, Dorchester. 
Proceeds from the show will benefit the Pine 
Street Inn, the AIDS Hospice, Food Ex, the 
Boston indian Council, the Harriet McCormick 
Center/Strand Theatre, and the United Negro 
College Fund. The program featues songs and 
dances which address poverty, the homeless, 
and other social concerns. Tickets $15, $10 for 
children and seniors; call 497-1116 for tickets or 
577-8500, x5323 for other information. 
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George F. Topliff's photograph of the demolition of the Tremont House, 1895, at the Boston Athenaeum 





GALLERIES 





Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
=— many galleries are open by appoint- 


AKA. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m., 
Sat. noon-3 p.m. Through June 17: ‘Catalan Pen 
and Ink Sketches,” by Antonio Pedro Domingo, 
and “Contemporary Realism, Figurative 
Pastels,” by Sandra J. Taylor. June 17-30: oil 
paintings of French scenes by Carolyn Boening 
and color photographs by Susan Lapides. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
17: paintings and drawings by Jeff Hull. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 24: 
“Form in Clay,” by Jill Solomon; and “On the 
Rocks Ii,” jewelry by Carrie Adel. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
June 30: exhibition by new artists. 

ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Copley Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through July 24: “Lost and Found," brooches 
made from found objects. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 28: “Something Human,” a muiti- 
media group show. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10.a.m.-8 p.m.; ee 
p.m. Through July 22: “ 


ceaaual was dine Win cami et, 


abstract works. 

ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg.. 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 


THE ARTS CENTER (608-704-304), 111 Mai 
. Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


mond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through July 2: “Wear Art,” group show of 
artisans. 


clothing by 

BANK OF BOSTON (434-6314), 100 Federal St., 
36th floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 
2-5 p.m. Through July 28: Chinese calligraphy by 
Liu Tian Wei. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 28: paintings by Flora 
Natapoff. 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. — Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through 
July 15: sculpture by John Christian Anderson. 
— The Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Tues.-Sun. 
noon-§ p.m. Through July 30: the 10th Annual 
Drawing Show. Donation of $3 requested. Tues. 
— p.m.: symposium on “Changing Defini- 
in Contemporary 


Drawing.” 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-8410), 1 
Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through June 17: paintings and 
Sierra. 


drawings by Sarah Landry and Dorothea ' 
BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 

280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 4: exhibit and sale of calligraphic 
works. 


BROMPFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
duly 1: “Epiphanies, insights, and New Dis- 
coveries,” by Naava Piatka. in the Backspace 
through July 1: works on paper by Buzz Masters, 
Robert Morgan, Ellen Rounseville, and Sasha 
Chavchavadze. 

A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (508-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 23: “On the Edge of White: The 
works the color white. 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Opening 
June 16: children’s-book illustrations by Trina 
Schart Hyman. Reception June 16, 5-7 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Cambridge. — University Place 
Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-noon. Through July 
27: “Collage, Paint, and Stone,” works by Kay 
Brown, William Harby, Kim Nieissen, and Lynn 
Runnells. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through July 22: “Summer 
Solstice,’ works by local artists in various media. 
Through July 29: “A Passion for Life: Stories and 
Folk Arts of Palestinian and Jewish Women.” 
CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Art of Printmaking,” a 
survey of printmaking techniques. 
CHAPEL GALLERY Second Church, 
60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through June 18: “Update,” a group show 
of drawings, paintings, and sculpture. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Essence Beyond Form,” a 
Soe 


Asian artists. 

CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
June 25: “New Work in Majolica,” ceramics by 
Sara Post. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
(523-4575), 140 Bowdoin St., , Boston. Tues.-Fri. 


Lexington Aid., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Through July 15: “‘Interiors,”’ open competi- 
tion of multi-media works by local artists. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 24: invitational Photography 
and Graphics Show. 

COYOTE GALLERY (868-2807), 209 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July §: oils and works on 


DARTMOUTH 

Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs., noon-4 p.m. Through 
July 20: “Forms in Fashion,” designer clothes by 
Edward J. Karl. 

DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through June 
30: sculpture and graphics by Yankel Ginzburg. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
30: paper collages by Diana Shank. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
July 30: Second Annual Economy Show, with 
works for $100 or less. 

EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820), 40 
Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. 


Through July 14: “Diana Thayer Watlington 
Ruetenik: An Artist's Search for a Lifeline,” 
paintings depicting Bermudian and Native 
American cultures 


ENTREE (338-8850), 274 Summer St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through July 1: 
oer org: heat ro Goldfarb). 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through June 23: “Going to the Dogs,” a multi- 
media exhibit of animal imagery. 
GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267-1537), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun, 2-6 p.m. Through July 2: “Catharsis: Recent 
Paintings by Keith M. Washington.” Reception 
June 18, 2-6 p.m. 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
July 8: “Summer in the City,” works by Jane 
Dahmen, Vincent Castaidi, and Anthony 
Tomaselli. 
GALLERY 400 (508-369-2578), 400 Fifth Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. ore 


Ott. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
Through July 7: paintings by John Tracey. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through June 18: “Friends,” works 
on paper and canvas by Susan LeVan. 
HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.- Sat. noon to 6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through July 31: “The Ancient 
Southwest," featuring prehistoric pottery and 
artifacts from present-day Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through June 24: “The 
Last Picture Show: A Retrospective.” 
KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through July 
10: works in pastel by studio students. 


KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
July 9: “Small Works,” by members of the 
Boston Visual Artists Union. Reception June 17, 
2-5 p.m. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 30: oil 
paintings by Stuart Baron. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. — Bond Gallery, Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through June 26: black-and-white photographs 
by Betty Colton and Janet Reider. 
MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 84 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: paintings by Lowell 
Vesch, Keith Brumberg, and Barbara Blackburn. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through July 2: paintings, drawings, and 
prints by Playboy contributor Dennis Mukai, 
including a portrait of the Playmate of the Year 
(Hugh Hefner's fiancée). 
MINGO GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through June 30: watercolors 
and ceramics by J. David Broudo. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through June 


, colored-pencil drawings by 

James Groleau. Reception June 18, 3-5 p.m. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Sky's The Limit,” ads 
exulting airline travel. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., and Thurs. until 7 p.m. Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through July 9: “From Rock to Canvas: 
E Art From Australia.” 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. pene! own Through June 20: 
“Structures,” with collographs by Grace 
Bentley-Sheck, oils by Martha Stone, and 
watercolors by Kathrine Page. 

PERKINS GALLERY (341-2016), Striar Jewish 
Community Center, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sun.-10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through July 14: 
“Ethnic images in Advertising,” exhibit on 
cultural and racial steretypes. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 2: “A Garden Party,” ceramics, glass, and 
June 21, 6-9 p.m., as part of “Crafts Night in 


Northampton. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through June 
30: jewelry by Lilly Fitzgerald. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 24: works on paper by Diane 
Gonzalez Gandoffi. 

ROBINSON ORANGE GALLERY (654-2960), 249 
A St., Studio 35, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Collage,” group show 
including works by Man Ray, Jean Arp, and 


Florence Henri. ° 

SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 22: works by 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 

175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. my ey 

p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 

“Peripheral Perspectives: ten 
and Tapestries.” 

SONG OF THE TURTLEDOVE STUDIO 

(492-6512), 11 en 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
— ‘Wolf Kahn: Paintings and 


TRARBPORTATION BUILDING (973-7200), 10 
Park Plaza, 2nd floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through July 7: Division of Capital Planning 


St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m. 41 pm., Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. Through June 30: works by 
Nancy Mindich 


VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), 1 Boston Place, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
July 12: “Visions West,” works selected by the 
Cowboy Artists of America Museum in Kerrville, 
Texas. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Aug.: “A Woman's View," an 
exhibit of oil paintings by female artists, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Through June 30: “Playful 
People,” works by Japanese artist Yuji 
Hiratsuka and Dutch artist Thom De Jung. — At 
424 Commercial St., Provincetown, through 
June 22: “Art Characters,” Raku pottery by 
Steven Bransman and prints by Joel Backwitt. 
WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. and Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Through July 29: “Young Americans 1988," 
group show organized by the American Craft 
Council, featuring sculpture, jewelry, furniture, 
wearable art, and home accessories 

YWCA’S BERKELEY RESIDENCE (482-8850) 
40 Berkeley St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m 
Through June 18: ‘‘Media- Large- Extra-Large,’ 
group show of paintings, prints, stained-glass 
art, sculpture, and metalwork. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
24: “Assumed Identities,"’ group show of photo- 
graphic portraits. June 20-July 8: annual invita- 
tional show. 

ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-2873), 456A Main 
St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through June 18: dye-transfer prints by 
John Wawrzonek. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
June 25: “Pages,” children's-book illustrations 
by Lark Carrier. Molly Bang, and Michael 
McCurdy; and sculptures by Beverly Burbank 
and Alfred Glover. Through July 30: “New 
England Baskets '89,"’ a juried exhibition. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5. Designed by Henry Davis Sleep- 
er, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and European 
decorative arts. 

BENNINGTON MUSEUM (802-447-1571), W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Through Dec. 22: ‘Long May It 
Wave: The American Flag, 1791-1960," featuring 
17 rare and unusual examples of the flag. Also, 
works by Anna Mary Robertson (‘‘Grandma"’) 
Moses, paintings of Vermont landscapes, de- 
corative arts and historical artifacts dating to the 
18th century, pressed and blown glassworks, 
and a collection of pottery. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. In the Wiggin 
Gallery, through June 21: “Thomas Hanforth and 
the Art of Travel,” prints and drawings from the 
1920s and 1930s. in the South Gallery through 
June 30: ‘The Fitzgeraids and the Kennedys," a 
photographic exhibition. in the Rare Books 
Department through June 30: “Lafayette: A 
French and American Hero,” an exhibition of 








." In the Access Center for Disabled 
People through July 6: ‘The Eye and the Voice,” 
paintings, pottery, and other works by students 
Se eee 
Threshold Program. in the Koussevitzky Room 
and South Gallery, through Aug. 31: 
Esplanade: 50 Years of Musical 
(closed on Sat.). 
BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Ln ~ aa exhibit and sale of calligraphic 


Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and Sat. all day. 
Through Aug. 20: “Common Roots/Diverse 
Objectives: Rhode Island School of 

Alumni in Boston.” Through Aug. 31, 

“Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical 

Arts in America.” in the Children’s Gulery 
through July 30: “Squiggles and Stripes,” works 
demonstrating the use of lines. In the Back 
Space through Aug. 20: works by Cameron 


Shaw. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., Cotuit. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. 
Through July 30: “Along the Water's Edge,” 
19th- and 20th-century paintings of the New 
England coast; and works in porcelain by Diane 


Heart. 
Continued on page 38 
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RE’S WHAT'S 


O 


/ 


HIS WEEK 


TOP 
E1ALBUMS 


The Care 
Love & Rockets 
xTC 

The B-52's 


Disentegration 
Love & Rockets 
Oranges & Lemons 
Earth Girls Are Easy 
Indigo Girls 

Blind Maa's Zoo 


More Songs About 
Love & Hate 
Brain Drain 

Boom Boom Chi 
Boom Boom 
Doolittle 

It's Beginning To 
And Back Again 

9 ° 
Tin Machine 

Street Fighting Years 
Let The Day Begin 
Technique 
Workbook 

Sonic Temple 
Green 

3 Feet Tall 

And Rising 
Pin & Web 
Mosquitos 

Don't Tell A Soul 
The Raw & The 
Cooked 

Burning World 


EXISINGLES 


mss wal Eat Itself 
Indio 

Morrissey 

The Dead Milkmen 
Robyn Hitchcock & 
The Egyptians 
Prince 

The Lemonheads 
Chris Isaak 

U2 


TOP Boston 


The Beat(en) Generation 
Can U Dig It? 

Hard San 

Interesting Drug 
Smokin' Banana Peels 
One Long Pair of Eyes 


Bat Dance 

Laka 

Don't Make Me Dream 
All I Want Is You 


ESROCKS 


one vl 
Throwing Muses 
Ballet Lavolta 
Figures On A Beach 


>= 

Hunkpapa 

The Gift 
Figures On A Beach 


Listen to Boston Rocks 
Sundays 10pm te lam 


TOP Moods for 


E’'3 MODERNS 


S©@Onoubewnre 


~ 
°o 


A Way Of Life 

Fight The Power 
Understand? 

Wise Up, Sucker 

Devils 

Straight Outta Compton 
Harder Than You 

Lick 

You Got It (Keep It 
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Continued from page 3 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 


( 

Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 

for students and seniors, free for children. 

American decorative arts and furnishings, period 

house built in 1804, paintings and drawings by 

Fitz Hugh Lane. Through July 22: “The Sculpture 
including portraits 


in such works as Bough Bender and Fallen 


Boxer. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-386-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 22: works on paper by 
Herman Maril. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
children over two and seniors, $1 for all on Fri. 
5-9 p.m. Includes a climbing sculpture, a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making station, 
and art by local children reflecting their ideas on 
the future. Through June 23: “From Time to 
Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 
features a re-creation of an African-American 
household of 1963. Fri. at 7 and 8 p.m.: Beep the 
Ciown performs. Admission $1. June 23-25: 
“Southeast Asian Folk Art Festival.” 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through July 2: “The Art of Mono- 


Aug. 27: * ‘A Romance with Realism: The Art of 
Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux,"’ 19th-century 
sculpture; and ‘‘Neath the Shadow of the Hills’: 
Pest prtencegn = ny ames aga 
HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
oa ae 117, Lincoln, Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours given on the 


COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9am.5p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: tyson 
Community: 


gress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m:-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half price for 
all Fri. 5-9:p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 


CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for adults. Through June 30: 
“Establishing the Nation,” exhibit marking the 
bicentennial of the US Coast Guard. Through fall, 
1990: “The Constant Watch: Newburyport and 
the Coast Guard.” 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123. Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; paintings from the per- 
manent collection, including works by Gilbert 
Stuart and by Bierstadt; “Contemporary Photo- 
graphs from the Permanent Collection,” inciud- 
ing works by Olivia Parker, Kari Baden, and 
James Weinstein; and ‘19th-Century European 
Prints from the Museum Collection,” with works 
by Tissot, Braquemond, Rops, and Legros. 
Through June 18: Second Annual Members Art 
Show and Sale. July 2: “Explorations in 
Realism: 1875-1885," oils and works on paper 
by Frank Duveneck and his . Sat. 
at 1:30 and 3:30 p.m.: the film A Portrait of 
Bavaria. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 


Gyorgy Kepes, Hugh Townley, and Rick Harlow. 

Cocktail receptions June 18, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for children. — Sculpture Park, 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by Judith Brown, 


St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 


Dynasty (1844-1911); “The Monocular Vision,” 
contemporary paintings; “Famous Faces,” 
photographs by Ota Richter; and “Panoramic 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs, until 7 p.m. Through July 14: “Icono- 
graphic History of the French Revolution: Two 
Centuries of Pictures and Symbols of the 


Republic.” 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of reg art and 
historical items. Through July 31: “Cephas 
Thompson and Family: Portraits tere” 
Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in Our Midst,” 
watercolors by Kenneth Everett. 


(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
July 16: “Boston Now and Boston Accent” 
prepa gn ag mm 
Mark 


i 


“Mediated 


me 
bat 


Through July 9: “The Gods Delight: The Human 
Figure in Classical Bronze,” 


century prints by Honoré Daumier. Through 
Sept. 3: “The Human Figure in Early Greek Art,” 
including objects from the 10th to the 5th 
centuries B.C. 


; . optical 
technologies. June 17-Sept. 10: ‘King Herod's 
Dream: Caesarea on the Sea,” exhibition ona 
Mediterranean seaport which flourished from 22 
B.C. until the Crusades in the 13th century. 
Through Dec. 10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures 
of the Tar Pits,” exhibit of ice Age fossils. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Laserog 80," with music by U2 and Talking 
Heads, begins Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30 and 10 p.m. “Lasarium Zodiac,” with 
New Age and jazz music, begins Thurs.-Sun. at 
5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “Chronos,” by the director of 
Koyaanisqatsi, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“To the Limit,” a fantastic voyage through the 
bodies of athletes in action, begins Mon. at 11 
a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m.; Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 
3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Thurs. 
at 9 p.m. and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; Sat. on the 
hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. on the hour 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

— 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Mon.-Fri. at 1:30 


etyT ete. cv A SAS Ide HT WAS 

emo St 339 Ae a2V tS ce oie 
Sat.-and Sun. at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. “The 
payed. emg te teat er 
rngeages garncaer gry cele 
at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 

at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 

wenn OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 


children, free for all Fri. after 4 p.m. includes 
“Stick Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” 


Larry Bird. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


Black Americans: 1934-1967, by Norman Rock- 


Pr STATE BOSTONIAN 
TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 


19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: 
“To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of buildings in the early 1800s. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for students and 
seniors, $2 for children. Home of Louisa May 
and Amos Bronson Alcott. Narrated tours daily. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Get. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 








SAINT-GAUDENS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
etthorehibany off Rte. 12A, Cornish, NH. Daily 


30 6.71=4:30p.F Fra. The drtshome, studios, °° 


and gardens of American sculptor Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. Through July 15: sculpture and 
drawings by Michael Gitlin. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ART CENTER 
(802-362-1405), West Rd., Manchester, VT. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, free for children. The colonial 
mansion on the slopes of Mount Equinox houses 
a collection of paintings, sculpture, photographs 
and prints by Vermont artists. The Boswell 
— Trail features 67 varieties of Vermont 


soomattens unneie sip wenmens 40. 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
‘Springfield. — George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through July 
16: works by Olivia Wilson and Marion Miller. 
tec ‘Oriental Rugs from the Smith 

Science Museum, 
a aeons p.m. Through July 16: 

exhibition. 


“Tools,” a 

uss MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. Re- 
enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town 

Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
Also, “A Promise of Permanency,” exhibit about 
the US Constitution, on view next to “Old 
lronsides.” 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of 
Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be 
touched by visitors. Through Aug. 27: Gardens 
of Delight: A Masterpiece of English Beadwork.” 
Through Sept. 3: “An American Sampler: Folk 
Art from the Shelburne Museum.” Sat. at 7:30 
p.m.: Charlie Chaplin film shorts. Thurs. at 5:30 
p.m.: Jean-Jacques Beineix's The Moon in the 
Gutter. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. Through Sept. 3: “Doll Fantasies: 
Current Artists in Cloth.” Sat. at 10 a.m.: “The 
Wearable Doli,’ a “show-and-tell” lecture by 
Elinor Peace Bailey and Virginia Robertson. 
Admission $10. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Begin- 
ning June 6, open Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The Whistler 
family arrived in 1834, and young James spent 
his first three yéars here. The permanent 
collection includes etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler. Through Sept. 1: “Inspired “nh Lowell,” 
a juried exhibition of paintings, prints, 4 


MUSEUM (207-596-6457), 19 Elm St., Rockland. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
June 25: “Artists of the Book," an exhibition on 
books as art objects. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. The museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, indian, and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries. Through July 30: ‘An 
Intimate Look at Netherlandish Painting.” 
Through Aug. 13: “Recent Acquisitions: Works 
on Paper,” including works by Manet, Renoir, 
Degas, and Marin; Japanese prints and draw- 
ings; and 19th- and 20th-century photographs by 
Mathew Brady and others. Wed. at 2 and 7 p.m.: 
the silent German films “The Student of 3 
(1913) and “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’ (1919). 
Tickets $3.50 at 7 p.m., free with museum 
admission at 2 p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANOTHER SEASON (367-0880), 97 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. hogging het tac 
p.m., Mon. 6-9 p.m. Through Aug. 1: 
Karma,” cl potas Span Basie 
BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 
Broadway, . Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through July 30: “The 
Nude in Photography.” 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 23: “Spanish Eyes: A Look at 
Contemporary Photography From Spain.” 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. mr ca Invitational Photography 
and Graphics 

GALLERY AT CORMERSTONE (000-9779), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 








Worcester St., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through June 30: “To the Limit,” photographs in 
conjunction with the Museum of Science film on 
athletes. Call 492-2777, x3781 for details. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


10 a.m-2 p.m. June 18-Aug. 6: “The Holy Land 
Then’ and Now,” 19th-century photographs by 
Maison Bonfils and photographs 

Daniel Tassel. Reception June 18, 4-6 p.m., with 


10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
+ 13:" ‘Portraits from industry: Charles Yessel 
, photographs of workers at a 
ecampaiin plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. 
15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- 
masonry,’ aphs and Freemason 
artifacts. See complete listing under 
“Museums.” 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 


9 am-9 pm, Thurs. and Fri. 9 am-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: “Still Not Satisfied,” photo- 
graphs on feminist activism, by Ellen Shub and 


Marilyn Humphries. Through Jan. 30, 1990: ° 
‘Im- 


a. 2g by Hansi Durlach, including ‘ 
ages of the Third gone Vietnam, Arab Israel, 
and Mexico” -and “To Dwell is to Garden,” 
showing gardeners at a in inner. savas Boston. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Changing exhibits of new photographs. Through 
June 17: “Leslie Gill: An American Original.” 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through July 5: “Primary Care in the 1930s 
— Working People Consulting the Doctor: 56 
Photographs from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion.” 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 8: “Black 
Photographers Bear Witness: 100 Years of 
Social Protest.” 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June | 
24: “Assumed Identities,"’ group show of photo- - 


graphic portraits. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through June 23: paintings by 
Robert E. Moore, Gary David Hoffman, Thomas 
R. Dunlay, and Lessa Hoffman. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, the Gallery (552-8587), 127 
McElroy Commons, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 
1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by graduating 
Studio-art 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat: 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 @.m.-11 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: “The Glory of France,” letters 








(open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. only). Through 
Sept.: exhibit on humorist Robert 

— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 
602 Comm Ave, Boston; Tues.-Sun. noon-5 


‘p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through June 18: 


“Image and Publication,” featuring photographic 
iWustrations from 19th-century books. Ad- 
mission, $2, $1 for students and seniors. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Walker Art Building 
(207-725-3275), Brunswick, ME. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. includes American 
portraits from the Colonial and Federal periods, 
works by Winslow Homer, and Greek and 


(603-646-2900), Hanover, NH. Tues., Fri., and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., rnd naar 


in Education 1839-1989," a commemoration of 
ee 

[ARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
teas, Comaritee. 

— Amoid Arboretum of Harvard 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 


daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 20: “Tree 
Cheers for Kids,” poetry and drawings entered in 


“Aubrey Beardsley, 1872-1898,” including il- 
lustrations for Volpone, The Rape of the Lock, 
and Oscar Wilde's version of Salome. Through 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3 (in- 
cludes admission to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 


— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 


studerits. 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and ‘Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building.” 
— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 2: “Beverly Pepper: An. Auto- 
biography in Form,”’ contemporary sculpture; 
“Erik Bulatov: Paintings 1971-1988," a survey of 
work by the Soviet artist; and “James Coleman: 
Inspection,” a slide-tape installation examining 
the crime-romance genre and the authenticity of 
photographs. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: light sculptures by 
Bill Parker, geometric sculptures by Morton C. 
Bradley, Jr., and “Holography: Types and 
Applications." Through July 2: Korean ink 
paintings by Chung Shin Lee. Through July 9: 
“Graphic Madrid,” drawings by students at the 
University of Madrid School of Architecture. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
June 25: works by students in the Studio for 
Young People. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through July 4: ‘Site Seeing,” large-scale 
drawings and prints by Susan Schmidt. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery 
(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 
p.m. Through June 16: 15th Annual Northeastern 
University Student Exhibition, with photographs, 
three-dimensional works, and paintings. Other 
works are located in the Dodge Library. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through June 25: “Natalie 
Alper: Paintings, Drawings, and Works on 
Paper.” 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1. Through June 17: “Kacho-Ga: 
Japanese Bird and Flower Prints from the 
Rockefeller Collection.” Through June 24: 
sculpture by Fumio Yoshimura; and “Recent 
inding by the Guild of Book Workers.” 
Through Aug. 19: “Treasures on Paper: Draw- 
ings and Watercolors from the Permanent 
Collection,” featuring works by Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, and Degas. Through Aug. 26: ‘Words and 
Pictures: Three Decades of Illustrated Children's 
Books.” Through Sept. 3: “Noh Robes from the 
Lucy Truman Aldrich Collection.” Through Sept. 
10: “Surimono. Japanese Prints from the Pump- 
elly Collection.” Through Dec. 31: “ 
Ground: American Paintings from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Copley, Stuart, 
Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
the Hudson River School. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100), 230 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 28: works by 


students. June 21-July 7: works by 


graduating 

the summer-school faculty. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art 

(413-585-2760), Northampton. Sun. 2-5 p.m. 

Through June 30: recent acquisitions, including 

paintings by George Inness and Lyonel Fein- 

inger, with sculpture, drawings, and prints dating 

back to the Renaissance. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 

Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 

p.m. bern. om ‘Primary Care in the 1930s 
— Working People Consulting the Doctor: 56 

ee ee ee 


weeLevan UNIVERSITY (203-347-9411), 
Zilkha Gallery, Middletown, CT. Tues.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through 
June 25: paintings, drawings, and objects by Kiki 
Smith. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,”’ 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Sept 

3: “American Modernism: Art 1900-1945,” 
featuring works by Thomas Hart Benton, Geor- 
gia O'Keefe, and Thomas Stella. Through Oct. 1: 


Bear Witness: 100 Years of Social Protest.” 
Through Oct. 29: “Selections: Six Contemporary 
African-American Artists.” 

YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART 
(203-432-2800), 1080 Chapel St., New Haven, 
CT. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through June 25: “Archery,” a collection of rare 
books with images of the bow and arrow. 


Visual Arts 
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BOSTON ACCENT 


Ten Boston artists 
working these materials 
in contemporary ways. 


Dornaed D’Onofrio 
Bottle Still Life 





So: Se ek Oo F 


RAR Y ART 


A program of Boston 
film, video, music and 
literary events with an 
architectural installation. 


Sara Lawrence Lightfoot reading in 
The ICA Literary Sires 
June 22 - 8 PM 





|BOSTON ACCENT 


ICA Literary Series 
Sara Lawrence Lightfoot 
Thu., June 22 - 8PM 

Clark Coolidge 

Wed., June 28 - 8 PM 
Supported by Buddenbrooks 


Video 


World Premiere of John Adam's 


JAMAICA PLAIN video. 
June 23,24 & 25 





ICA EVE ~~ 


ICA CINEMA 


presen 


New England Premiere of 


SINGING THE BLUES IN RED__ 


Klaus is an expelled East German political 
songwriter in search of a new life and 

his socialist hero father in the West. 

June 13 through 19 - 
7&9 PM ICA Theater. 


Music 


7; ¥s 





Roscoe Mitchell & The RMQ Express 


Tues., June 20 - 8 PM 


Presented by Boston Globe Jazz Festival 


Video 


TALKIN' 'BOUT DROPPIN' OUT!! 
by Branda Miller and Madison High School's 
Teen Vision Posse Sat., June 17 3 PM 


Artist Talks 
Cameron Shaw & Jod Lourie 
Sun., June 18 - 2 PM 


Reel Art 


Creative fun for kids - Sat., June 17 - 10 





THE BLOOD ORANGES & THE EL CAMINO’S 
doing the 


TUMBLEWEED AT THE CACTUS CLUB 
Mon., June 26 


A benefit for the ICA. 
Tickets: 266-5152 
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Ferformmng Arts 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 

















Festival '89 


For ten weeks this summer, Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival 


Picaic on thie grounds or dia at the 
Pillow Cafe & Bar. 





Larry Blamire's New Comedy 


free ROER 
ae Naame am a 


July 11-15 


Miami City Ballet 


July 17-23 
Splash - Made in France 


Saturday June 24 
Gala Opening 





July 24-39 
Splash - Postmodern Masters 


ae BOSTON 
GAY MEN’S CHORUS 


Aug 8-12 


ee & CONNECTICUT 
‘Bec GAY MEN’S CHORUS 


Hubbard Street Dance Co. 
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Garth Fagan Bucket Dance 


oa PRIDE 
CONCERT 


Including works by Schubert, Mozart, 
Bruckner, plus premiere by Dan Pinkham 
Fri. & Sat. June 16 & 17 » 8 PM 

Jordan Hall 


For Tickets and Information 
Call 413-243-0745 


Jacob's Pillow is located in Becket, in the Berkshire Hills 
of Western Massachusetts. Take route 20 East 
8 miles from Exit 2 of the Massachusetts Turnpike 


Aug 29-Sept 2 
David Parsons Company 

















The trendsetters in new software 
are perfecting the old soft shoe. 


= ma 
= Lotus Volunteer Alliance & WSSH qf FM present 
Sera 





at New England Conservatory 
Tickets $18, $14 & $9 

at Ticketron, Bostix, Glad Day 

CHARGE TIX: 720-3434 

BOX OFFICE: 536-2412 
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Living Harmony 
a high-tech musical performance 

of peace, friendship & brotherly love. 


se strand Th a 


543 oa nd The Corner, atre 
To Benefit: 
Boston Indian Council 


Food eX 
Harriet McCormack Center 


Pine Street Inn 


The Hospice at Mission Hill 


United Negro College Fund 


x 





Club Cabaret 


Triangle Theatre 


Villian's Web 





TICKETS 


$10) senior citizens/children under 12 
Group Rates available 


yw 








Tickets available at: 
Applause, Bostix, Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Skippy White's, Strawberries, Ticketron 


Strand Theatre Box Office 282-8000 
ConcertCharge 497-1118 


“Interpreted in ASL for hearing impaired 


Candid, 
Through June 24 « 


VISIT US AT 


Yi 











Through July 2 * Music 


Jim Baily as Judy Garland 
Through June 24 + 


Theatre 


Breaking The Code 


Through June 25 « 
Boston Baked Theatre 


Theater 


Through July 2 * Theater 
The Huntington Theater 


Dance 


B.C.T. or Amherst Col 
MASS MOVES '89 


ara 











104th SEASON 1989 
JOHN WILLIAMS, conductor 


Now through July 15 


Tuesday through Saturday at 8pm 
Sunday at 7:30pm 
To charge tickets, call 
SymphonyCharge, (617) 266-1200 
Tickets may be purchased at 

the Symphony Hall 

Box Office 


For program information, call 


C-O-N-C-E-R-T, (617) 266-2378 


TICKET PRICES 

Floor: $27.50 and $24 

First Balcony: $20 and $18 
Second Balcony: $11.50 and $9.50 











The Miser 


ANYTHING GOES. The newly renovated 
North Shore Music Theatre kicks off its 
season with Cole Porter's high-stepping 
1934 musical about shenanigans on the 
high seas. It features the classic tunes ‘‘I Get 
a Kick out of You" and “You're the Top.” 
At the North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), through 
June 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $17 to 
$22.50. (See review in this issue.) 

AS YOU LIKE IT. The Pinebank Kettiebow! 
stands in for the Forest of Arden in this 
outdoor staging of Shakespeare’s bucolic 
comedy. The production, directed by David 
Mold, kicks off the Open Door Theatre's 
15th-season. At the Open Door Theatre, 
Jamaica Pond Park, the Jamaicaway, 
Boston (524-4007), through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. 

JIM BAILEY. On the 20th anniversary of 
Judy Garland’s death, singer /illusionist Jim 
Bailey impersonates the superstar for an 
entire evening. Presented by Club Cabaret 
at the Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0972), through July 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday, 
with a 6 p.m. performance on Saturday. Tix 
$18 to $20. 

BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
Master yarnspinner Judith Black revives her 
evening of refreshingly ribald tales, a breezy 
look at adult passions and relationships in 
the ‘80s. Presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at the First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge (628-5865) , 
June 24. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. The Trinity 
Repertory Company's acclaimed produc- 
tion of Tom Griffin's comedy returns. It’s the 
moving story of four mentally handicapped 
men who have to learn how to get by 
outside hospital walls. Most of the original 
cast members, including Trinity stalwarts 
Peter Gerety and Cynthia Strickland, are 
also back. At Trinity Repertory wag 
201 Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 

Island (401-351-4242), through July 9. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $28. 

BREAKING THE CODE. British playwright 
Hugh Whitemore specializes in semi- 
documentary dramas whose stolid surfaces 
reflect problems rather than trigger dialec- 
tics. And this drama begs some of the 
fascinating questions it raises about Alan 
Turing, a mathematician who cracked an 
important Nazi code during World War Il 
and was later persecuted because of his 
homosexuality. Craig Carter, as Turing, is 
petulant rather than prophetic. And the rest 
of the cast fight the good fight against the 
script’s alternation of boring snatches of 
technological history and embarrassed 
scenes of gay courtship. Presented by the 
Triangle Theater Company at 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), through June 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $15. 

CANDIDE. Tony-nominated director Larry 
Carpenter, who staged last season's hugely 
successful Animal Crackers, presides over 
this overproduced and over-arch musical 
version of Voltaire’s classic 18th-century 
satire on optimism. The show's music, by 
Leonard Bernstein, and its lyrics, by poet 
Richard Wilbur, remain sprightly and 
sophisticated. And singing actor Stephen 
Hanan, playing Voltaire and Dr. Pangloss 
among others, gives a performance you 
want to lick the icing off of. But Hugh 
Wheeler's book (which replaced a more 
high-minded and heavy-handed one by 
Lillian Hellman) is cutesy and belabored, 
and Carpenter has staged the piece as if his 
tongue were Surgically implanted in his 
cheek. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , through July 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. Tix $13 to $28. 
CHOICES. Set in a family-planning clinic in 
the Boston area, Geralyn Horton's new play 
explores the emotional and political conse- 
quences of abortion. Presented by Unit Ii at 


the Arlington Street Church, 351 Boylston 
Street, Boston (391-5493), through June 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday, and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $7 to $10. (See story in this 
issue.) : 

THE CHOPIN PLAYOFFS. The final 
chapter of Israel Horovitz's trilogy about 
growing up Jewish in Canada in the '40s has 
teen rivals Irving Yanover and Stanley 
Rosen banging away at each other, with 
fists and on ivories, for the love of shiksa 
Fern Fipps. Horovitz seems to have written 
this one while sniffing eau de Thornton 
Wilder out of a bag, and the result is a sort of 
ethnic Our Town — except that it’s not 
ethnic enough, and by no means as far- 
reaching. Moreover, director Richard McEI- 
vain's cartoony staging cuts down on the 
familial warmth one remembers from Today, 
| Am a Fountain Pen and A Rosen by Any 
Other Name. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-28 1-4099) , through June 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50. 

CLOTHES FOR A SUMMER NIGHT. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival Ex- 
tension, Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
June 24 through July 8. One of Tennessee 
Williams's last pieces for the stage, a study 
of two of the Jazz Age’s most glamorous 
casualties, the F. Scott Fitzgeralds. Carrie 
Nye stars as Zelda Sayre. Curtain is at 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

A COUPLA WHITE CHICKS SITTING 
AROUND TALKING. John Ford Noonan’s 
comedy is about the day Hannah Mae 
moves in next to Maude and the two get 
down to jawboning. At the Blackburn The- 
ater Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410), through June 25. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $15. (See review in this issue.) 
DON JUAN IN HELL. The Winter Company 
takes a crack at George Bernard Shaw's 
lengthy talkathon about whether a Super- 
man should live in Heaven or Hell. At the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
541 Tremont Street, Boston (423-2966) , 
through June 25. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $8.50. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s ap- 
ple, considering the slings and arrows in it. 
But in this new edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof, director /lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clink- 
ers from his quiver, notably in the long-in- 
the-toothiess “Forbidden Hollywood"’ sec- 
tion that dominates the second act. For- 
tunately, the intricate Les Misérables par- 
ody that brings down the first act — not to 
mention the house — remains worth the 
whistle. As usual, the Forbidden Broadway 
cast are competent, brassy, and quicker in 
and out of their clothes than a speeding 
strumpet. At the Terrace Room, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
GRANDMA'S QUILT. A collaboration be- 
tween Mari Novotny-Jones and Tom Pisek 
that explores the homemade quilt as “a 
paradigm for performance."’ At Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), 
through June 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $5 to $7. 
GYPSY. Cagney arid Lacey's Tyne Daly, 
shorn of badge and gat, stars as the quin- 
tessential stage mama in a revival of the hit 
musical based on the life of Gypsy Rose 
Lee. At the Wang Center, 268 Tremont 
Street, Boston (787-8000), through June 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day and Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $30. 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT. A stage version of 
the vintage story, most recently made into 
a Warren Beatty film, about an angel who 
goofs up. At the American Stage Festival, 
Route 13 North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), June 21 through July 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 















$20; discounts for students and seniors. 


Theater's new touring show, “‘a play written 
in collaboration with homeless people 
whose varied histories were incorporated 
into the script.’ At the Kennedy School, 
158 Spring Street, Cambridge (497-6136) , 
June 23 and 24; Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to $12; 
Saturday's performance is a benefit for the 
St. Paul A.M.E. Homeless Programs and the 
Cambridge Fund for Housing the Homeless. 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY. The Williamstown 
Theatre Festival kicks off its 35th season 
with an all-star production of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s rarely performed lyrical 
drama about one of the Civil War's most 
controversial martyrs. Robert Lansing, 
Laurie Kennedy, and Christopher Reeve are 
among those fighting to free the slaves. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400), June 22 
through July 1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 5.and 9:p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $8 to $21. 

LIFE IS A DREAM. Spanish playwright 
Pedro Calder6n de la Barca’s 17th-century 
tragicomedy is generally acknowledged to 
be the dramatic jewel of Spain's Golden 
Age. Like Greek tragedy, it presents Man 
caught between hubris and predestination, 
and like Shakespeare's late romances, it 
spins a fantastical story into ambulatory 
allegory. Taking off from Ortega y Gasset's 
definition of theater as “visual metaphor,’’ 
director Anne Bogart gives it to us in both 
eyes, fashioning the playwright’s abstrac- 
tions into a sensory assault with all the 
ritualistic formality of a Japanese martial art 
form. And her magisterially baroque 
production is stylized to within an inch of its 
life, with a marked cadence in which some 
will see the long arm of modern dance, 
others the overbearing hand of pretension. 
As with the argument over Certs, they're 
both right. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through July 2. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday (June 16 only) and 
Saturday (June 24 only), and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday (June 25 only) , with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday (June 17 only) and 
Sunday (June 25 only) . Tix $14 to $28. 
THE MISER. Director Andrei Serban re- 
cognizes the paranoia implicit in the title 
character's worship of money, but he 
doesn't trust the spry, spidery Alvin Epstein 
to convey the character's psychosis, in- 
stead resorting to such Kafka-esque touch- 
es as gloved hands that emerge like snakes 
from the walls, black-hooded figures that 
waft in and out like spying alter egos, and 
doors that open and close mysteriously. In a 
sort of warped tribute to the old skinflint, he 
sells us avant-garde gimmicks as if they 
were cheaper by the dozen. The production 
is fast, balletic, and sexy, though, with a 
brilliant performance by Epstein _ as 
Harpagon. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through June 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Friday 
(June 23 only), and Saturday (June 17 
only), and at 7 p.m. on Sunday (June 18 
only), with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday 
(June 18 only). Tix $14 to $28. 

MURDER ON THE NOM DE PLUME. 
Talented local playwright Larry Biamire 
jumps on the  mystery-dinner-theater 
bandwagon with his new play. It's a 
whodunit that invites us to help ‘Taffy 
Callow, Gustry Britches, and others"’ try to 
figure out a shipboard murder. At the 
Captain Courageous restaurant, 25 Rogers 

Street, Gloucester Harbor 
(508-283-0007) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 6 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $30 to $35 (includes 

dinner) . 

THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. When 

Charles Ludium’s campy send-up of melo- 

drama and horror premiered in 1984 it won 

an Obie and a Drama Desk Award. It was 
also performed by two men, in a number of 
roles. Patrick Swanson directs it using one 
man and one woman, who happens to be 
the talented Karen MacDonald, late of the 

ART. At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 

Water Street, Newburyport 
(508-452-3332) , through July 9. Curtain is 

at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 

7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. (See 

review in this issue.) 

THE NERD. Oft-produced Larry Shue 

comedy about an uninvited guest who just 

can't take a hint and leave gracefully. At the 

Brown Summer Theatre, Leeds Theatre on 

the Brown campus, Providence, Rhode 

Island (401-863-2838) , through June 24. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 

Saturday. Tix $7; $5 for seniors. Also at the 

Hampton Playhouse, 357 Winnacunnet 

Road, Hampton, New Hampshire 
(603-926-3073) , June 24 through July 9. 

Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 

p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14 to $19; $12 for 

seniors at matinees. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 

musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 

Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 

Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 

show to raise money to bury four of their 

number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 

Charlies Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 

Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 

at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 

and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 

p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 

Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 

dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 

matinee. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon's popular 

comedy about divorced roommates who 

need a divorce from each other. Fine local 
actors Patrick Shea and Jerry Kissel play 


Oscar and Felix, respectively. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord. Park. Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through June 17. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 4 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $14 to $17. 

OLD TIMES. The Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany resuscitates the Performance Place's 
highly praised production of Harold Pinter’s 
enigmatic romantic roundelay. Original cast 
members Dossy Peabody, Bruce 
Donaldson, and Pat Dougan return. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), June 
23 through July 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM’S ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL OF ONE-ACTS. The organiza- 
tion's 15th presentation of the year’s best 
one-act plays. June 16 and 24: Jack 
Neary's Jerry Finnegan's Sister, a sweet- 
tempered comedy about a nerd’s longtime 
crush on the girl next door, and Barry 
Brodsky’s The Last interview, which re- 
counts a sales interview gone berserk. June 
17 and 22: Sarah Newcomb and Shari 
Ajemian's Adam and Eve on a Raft, a 
“campy” musical about a housewife who 
“finds an unusual way to keep her man at 
home’’; John O'Brien's Villainous Minority, 
billed as ‘‘the world’s most controversial 
play’; and D.K. Oklahoma's Anna’s 
Brooklyn Blues, an encounter between a 
reclusive widow and ‘‘a mysterious baglady 
who changes her life."’ June 23: George 


Sauer's Paper Whites, a “madcap” farce ~ 


about a garden club that goes wild; 
selections from Carol Hantman's Smitty’s 
Blues, about the clash between reality and a 
man’s dreams; and Ciayt Westland’s Stump 
Legs, a wry look at a struggle for psycho- 
logical independence. At the Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville (254- 
4482) , through July 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $6. 
SCHOOL FOR WIVES. Moliére’s comedy 
about a male chauvinist pig who trains a 
young girl to become his obedient wife. 
Mike Allard directs Richard Wilbur's 
graceful transiation of the farce. Presented 
by the Mass Bay Theatre Company at the 
Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
(522-9782) , through June 24. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through.Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

SUICIDE IN B FLAT, with THEATRE ii. 
Ulysses Productions settles in for its sum- 
mertime tenure at the Lyric Stage with this 
double bill of plays by Sam Shepard and 
Sam Beckett, said to take the ‘‘gloom’’ out 
of the subject of suicide. The splintered 
Shepard play focuses on film-noir detec- 
tives on the trail of a jazz musician who has 
committed suicide but continues to roam 
the night; the shorter Beckett piece has two 
“otherworldly beings’’ trying to think up 
some good reason why a man shouldn't end 
it all. Presented by Ulysses Productions at 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(262-9032) , through July 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12; discounts 
for students, seniors, and groups. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. The Bard 
shamelessly resorts to male chauvinism and 
broad comedy in this oft revived comedy. At 
the Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter 
Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(720-1007) , through June 25. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Sunday. Tix $9; 
$7 for seniors and youths under 16; $4.50 
for youths under 16 when accompanied by 
an adult on Wednesday. (See review in this 


issue.) 

THE TEMPEST. Shakespeare & Com- 
pany’s artistic director Tina Packer stages 
the Bard’s farewell to the stage, 
with avant-garde director and actor Andre 
Gregory (My Dinner With Andre) playing 
the haunted Prospero and the performer's 
daughter, Marina Gregory, taking the role of 
Miranda. Presented by Shakespeare & 
Company at the Mount, Lenox 
(413-637-3353) , June 24 through Septem- 
ber 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $10; discounts for students and 
seniors. : 

10/11/87. New York's Tyrannosaurus Rep 
Theatre comes to Provincetown with its 
acclaimed tary production 
named for the date of the March on 
Washington for Gay and Lesbian Rights. 
Five actors play 25 characters as the play 
moves “from the Quilt to the rallies to the 
mall to the bars and ultimately into the 
hearts and lives of this country’s diverse 
people brought together by the passion for 
their cause."” At the Crown & Anchor, 247 
Commercial Street, Provincetown 
(508-487-6400), through September 4. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Wednesday through 
Monday. Tix $10. 

THE VILLAIN’S WEB. in this anemic send- 
up of old-time melodrama the Boston 
Baked Theatre biatantly takes the dinner- 
theater route, indulging in a combination of 
brainiess comedy and audience participa- 
tion. Worse, the unfunny show flogs a dead 
moustache for more than two and a half 
hours. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , through 
July 30. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. 

WEST SIDE STORY. The Jets and the 
Sharks go at it again. At the American 
Stage Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New Hampshire (603-673-7515) , through 
June 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $16 to $20; discounts for 
students and seniors. 




















For tickets call: } 
Pn 266-3913 
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IN THE GABARET 


June 16& 17 Friday & Saturday 
IMPROV BOSTON 
Boston's Finest Improvisational 
Comedy Show 
8:30 & 10:00 pm Shows 
June 23 & 24 Friday & Saturday 
PHILIP HAMILTON & 


ANTHONY PETERSON DUO 
Swing, Calypso, Jazz & Blues 

8:30 & 10:00pm Shows 

Cafe Opens Nightly at 6:00pm 

PeSeeseeeeeeeeceeesesesesecscoeed 
Special Early Cabaret 

Nightly $2.00 
6:45 pn JOAN FABER 
Cabaret Standards 
pee Validated Parking | 
Government Center Garage 


Peeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeoeseeeoeooesesed 
216 Hanover Street "= 
Baston's North End 





AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE , 


7 PP Need sa 





by Moliére 
translated by Albert Bermel 
directed by Andrei Serban 


Moliére created the greatest portrait of a tightwad 
ever written in this fast-paced romp that exposes the 
avarice of a rambunctious middle class on the make. 


In repertory May 12 - June 29 











617-227-9872 














[3 The Capitol Theatre 98] 


Alliance Presents 


MARIA 
MULDAUR 


TOM 
PAXTON 


and very special guest 


PATTY 
LARKIN 


FRIDAY 8:00 PM 
JUNE 30TH 


CAPITOL THEATRE 
CONCORD, NH 
The small theatre with 
the BIG concerts, 
just one hour from 
downtown Boston 
(293/93N to exit 13) 


All seats reserved $16.50 


Tickets at all TICKETRONS 
(for your nearest outlet call 
617-720-3400) 

Capitol Box Office 
(Tues-Sat 10-7) or to charge call 
1-800-382-8080 


This event is made possible by 
the generous support of 
First Capital Bank 

—- 


F} 
Publor Radio for New Hampshore 














 LIFEISA 





by Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
directed by Anne Bogart 


Considered by many to be the finest Spanish play 
ever written, Life is a Dream is a 17th-century poetic 
allegory that examines the power of free will pitted 
against the forces of ger the responsibility of 
authority, and the nature of life as a waking dream. 


In repertory May 26 - July 2 






























































P™ 1 2 3 
June pam 
LIFB MISER UFs 
4 5 6 7 8 a 10 
UFB UPB 
LIFB LIFE MISER MISER UFB MISER 
11 12 13 4 15 16 17 
MISER LIFE 
MISER MISER UFB LIFB UFB MISER 
18 19 20 21 2 2B 24 
MISER 
MISER MISER LIFE UFBS LIFE 
3 2% 27 2B y.) Ei) 
LUFB 
LIFE LIFB MISER | MISER 
Order by phone: 547-8300 
(no added service charge) 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square - Cambridge 
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THE CULT 

FINE YOUNG 
CANNIBALS 

STEVIE NICKS 
ELVIS COSTELLO 
QUEEN 

DOOBIE BROTHERS 
TOM PETTY 

SIMPLE MINDS 
10,000 MANIACS 
DAVID BOWIE 
JOHN COUGAR 
MELLENCAMP 
THE CURE 
ANDERSON BRUFORD 
WAKEMAN HOWE 
LIVING COLOUR 

LOVE & ROCKETS 
MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
JACKSON BROWNE 
PAUL McCARTNEY 
KING SWAMP 

of HEALEY BAND 
THE GODFATHERS 
RAMON 


THIRTY EIGHT SPECIAL 
gouenet E BLONDE 





i 


el 


JOE SATRIANI 
HENRY LEE SUMMER 
OF FREAKS 


ges 
gece 
2"ay 


R.E.M. 

RED SIREN 
BILLY SQUIER 
GREBENSHIKOV 
XTC 


pure 
G 
FY 


a 
<2 


ADRIAN BELEW 
PUBLIC IMAGE 
LIMITED 


i 


RICHARD MARX 
INDIGO GIRLS 
- THE RAINMAKERS 


83 


SPIRIT 
NEW MARINES 
JOHNNY DIESEL 
TANGIER 


oft 


WIRE 
JOHN EDDIE 


BOSTON'S BEST SELLING ROCK ALBUMS 


The Raw & the Cooked FINE YOUNG 
CANNIBALS 

Blind Man's Zoo 10,000 MANIACS 

Disintegrati THE CURE 
TOM PETTY 
STEVIE NICKS 

f i DAVID-BOWIE 

Nick of Time BONNIE RAITT 

Sonic Temple THE CULT 
JOHN COUGAR 
MELLENCAMP 
INDIGO GIRLS 
BON JOVI 
RICHARD MARX 


LIVING COLOR 
ELVIS COSTELLO 
GREAT WHITE 
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Skid Row SKID ROW 
Boom Boom Chi TOM TOM CLUB 
Boom Boom 

Brian Drain RAMONES 

Volume One TRAVELING WILBURYS 
Cycles 


DOOBIE BROTHERS 


Rsa eh eh tk et ot a 
OB NOMSON$O OOND NPAWH 


WBCN'S BOSTON FIVE 


THE SOULS 
THE PIXIES 


j 1 EXTREME 
Good Morning Girl THE PROMISE 
Little Tiny Pieces BULLET LAVOLTA 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS TOP 10 
g 
Doolittle 
Powe 


Street How 


Love and 
Work Book 


King Swamp 
The Buming World 
Cloudland 
The Beat(en) Generation 
RAW POWER TOP 5 























Extreme .. 





The Headless 
Fabulous Disaster 
Skid Row . 





WBCN'S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK 
School's Out ALICE COOPER 
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compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 


*& &%:Neneh Cherry, RAW LIKE SUSHI 
(Virgin). Cherry's voice is sassy and cute; 
her rap talk detailed, candid, snappy. But 
her beats lack spark. In club music, a new 
DJ is expected to outdo the others — to 
invent stuff. On Raw like Sushi, nothing's 
invented. Whether she’s behind horn-sec- 
tion synths, shuffle-walk scratch mixes, 
Chic-like piano jazz, or James Brown 
samples, Cherry gets to wear only other 
people's shoes. Yet at her best, Cherry is as 
uncommon a lyricist as she is a convincing 
rap actress. The pinpoint accuracy of her 
smartest lines even provide their own 
rhythm. Her take on “‘Phoney Ladies”’ isn’t 
bawdy humor, surprise, or club games: she 
rushes masqueraders with a do-right ser- 
mon. The enticement of ‘Buffalo Stance” is 
the freshness of its slang. Once ‘‘Get funky! 
Yeah, to me!" and “We always hang in a 
buffalo stance/We do the dial every time we 
dance’’ become background noise, as 
phrases merely snappy must, you're left 
with a standard female street rap against 
pimps and quasi-acid production. 

* * 2 Al Green, | GET JOY (A&M). Face 
it: Al Green is never going to come up with 
another Call Me or Let’s Stay Together. But 
Green will never make a record that is less 
than listenable because his voice, a disarm- 
ing tenor that never fails to convince, can 
soar so far above mediocre material that 
songs don’t matter. / Get Joy is a step 
above many of his recent LPs: his songs 
and arrangements are sharp and spare. 
Some of the love songs are vague enough 
that they could be addressed to either a 
lover or a deity, but “‘! Get Joy” and “Praise 
Him"’ are pretty straightforward, pop ex- 
pansions of classic gospel forms. The most 
up-to-date track here is “As Long as We're 
Together’ (remixed by Al B. Sure), a 
propulsive track aimed at the dance floor 
that still satisfies those interested in hearing 
the Rev. Green from the pulpit. Green’s fans 
have become wary: we come to each of his 
new records with diminished 
expectations. But those who jump in here 
will find some good new songs and a voice 
that still garners shivers. 

kkk kRussell Sherman, FRANZ 
LISZT: WORKS FOR PIANO (Pro Arte). 
Russell Sherman recently told the New York 
Times about his “‘lifelong battle to reconsti- 
tute Liszt as a serious .”" How he 
does that can be heard on his latest album. 
Liszt may have been a showman, but he 
was also an innovator who opened up 
traditional forms, a virtuoso who expanded 
the technical capacities of the keyboard. He 
may have been the first composer to use 
tone color as a structural device. This formal 
consciousness of sound quality is one of the 
innovative ways Sherman plays Liszt. Like 
some modern conductors, Sherman is as 
interested in letting us hear every inner 
harmonic voice as he is in socking to us the 
big tunes. His virtuosity is as searching as it 
is dazzling, and without the usual virtuoso 
distortions of tempo and dynamics. As a 
result, Liszt doesn't only sound like he’s 
showing off. He seems to be mulling over 
real problems. Sherman plays the opening 
of the B-minor Sonata, Liszt's major piano 
work, as if it were the dramatic monologue 
of a tormented spirit. The album also 
includes a noble and melancholy Hungarian 
Melody, the Soirées de Vienne No. 6 (one of 
Liszt's delightful transcriptions of Schubert 
piano waltzes), and the reminiscences of 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Don Juan 
(Mozart’s Don Giovanni). Sherman plays 
the Don Juan as if he, like Liszt, were trying 
to compress every ramification of Mozart's 
great opera into 20 minutes. (Lloyd 
Schwartz) 


PREVIOUS 


**kxkThe Allman Brothers Band, 
DREAMS (PolyGram). This year marks the 
20th anniversary of the release of the first 
ABB album, a landmark that justifies this 
sprawling, five-hours-plus retrospective of 
the Alimans’ most lasting achievements, 
both together and apart. The Georgia 
sextet’s recastings of American country 
blues and British Invasion amplification, 
coupled with their insatiable appetite for 
extended jams, redefined American rock for 
literally hundreds of bands. During their 
glory years (1969 to 1971), they were led 
by Duane Allman, a guitar virtuoso who 
never subverted a song with the excuse that 
his formidable technique was more impor- 
tant. As with most multivolume retro- 
spectives, a goodly chunk is previously 
unissued; most is indifferent, but one track 
deserves special attention, a jam of “You 
Don't Love Me” and “Soul Serenade,” 
recorded live in 1971. This 19-minute 
mediey showcases Duane’s fluid ability to 
accommodate a song's changes and his 
fellow performers’ demands. It’s the hype of 
a studio cat’s savvy brought to life. He 
senses future turnabouts and turns the song 
with them. Such interactions were what the 
Allman Brothers Band at their best was 
about. The members worked together to 
develop music that was at once free-form 
and precise, grounded in blues and R&B 
but ready to open up new avenues in rock 
and roll. 

* * kAshiord and Simpson, LOVE OR 
PHYSICAL (Capitol). Husband-and-wife 
duet Ashford and Simpson often sing 
cartoons, like the ones on mushy, I-wuv-you 
anniversary cards. Love or Physical sticks 











to the great mean of Ashford and Simpson 
collaborations. It's tempting to make fun of 
their more gauzy lyric flights, but for every 
laughable A & S lapse, they rebound with a 
move more graceful or fervent than you 
expect, like the chuckle-and-gasp rhythm 
break that climaxes “‘Something to You"’ or 
the lubricious bass lines that propel ‘“‘Comes 
with the Package." What keeps you coming 
back to them, however, are the dynamics of 
the voices that subsume all other deftness in 
their work. 

kkk*'%:Classic Ruins, RUINS CAFE 
(Prestol). The second album from the droll 
local group led by guitarist /cartoonist Frank 
Rowe is an admirable, no-slacking ex- 
tension of the debut LP. Tweaked by 
cascading tom-toms and triplet pump-to-a- 
halt skids, ‘Russian Hands" is a tidy surf- 
rock instrumental; ‘Hurt That Way’’ re- 
sembles Eddie Cochran's numbers not only 
in the way its stop-time hook descends to a 
“Summertime Blues’ guttural growl but 
also in that its overstated caustic threats 
betray the teddy bear beneath the brute. 
The local homage, ‘‘Lullabye of 
Boomiand,” romanticizes the ‘70s club 
scene as only a true believer could. Leave it 
to the tough guys to remind us how 
underrated "70s cruising anthems remain 
and how unsentimental nostalgia for them 
can work as the next best thing. 

*& xk Aretha Franklin, THROUGH THE 
STORM (Arista). This album includes four 
duets — with James Brown, with Whitney 
Houston, with Elton John, and with the Four 
Tops and Kenny G. — and there isn’t a 
compelling reason for any of them. Records 
that the once and future queen of soul has 
made in the '80s are dicy items. Franklin has 
gone beyond the painful identity wrenches 
of her post-soul years. She’s a pro 
nowadays, challenged to do no more than 
prove her prestige and ongoing viability. 
The hazards of Franklin’s weakness for au 
courant production and forced unions are 
manifest in the track with James Brown, 
“Gimme Your Love;"’ The tune is dense, 
cluttered, , with Brown pitchiess 
and Franklin detached from the rhythms: 
they never connect. Why does Franklin 
persist in such pairings? It’s certainly not 
because she has a sterling history of vocal 
collaboration. The superb singing inter- 
actions of her career have always been 
fundamentally gospel, with a monumental 
lead deciaimer and passionate but quite 
secondary choral voices. Two voices are not 
always an advance for romance, and 
Franklin gets more mileage out of going it 

lone 


fans in the know, Blondie was indisputably 
Debbie Harry. She, along with Patti Smith, 
was the great liberator of ‘70s female 
musicians from the constricting clan of 
weepy singer-songwriters and bives-beltin’ 
earth mamas, and Harry pioneeted what 
became known as power pop. Once More 
into the Bleach is an anthology of group and 
solo tracks. If you own Blondie’s Greatest 
Hits already, ignore Bleach. the remixes of 
some of the earlier hits are dumb and 
cumbersome, and worse, Harry apparently 
recut her leads on a few of the tunes, 
proving conclusively that you can't go home 
again. As far as the post-Blondie tracks are 
concerned, they failed to become hits not 
because they were too outlandish, as was 
the case with her early work, but because 
they just plain suck. Hope for a comeback, 
but don’t hold your breath. 
*kkLemonheads, LICK (Taang)). 
Lemonheads graft their punk-and-pop 
grooves onto such crack melodies that 
frontman Evan Dando’s songs hold together 
even when their rhythmic limbs flail about. 
Lick is a clear step forward in that the 
pervasive guitar distortion has leveled off 
(though the band never used it as a mere 
cover-up ploy). The lead track, ‘Mallo 
Cup,”” touts acoustic overlay and runs 
through capricious guitar/bass breaks 
before sidetracking into a half-tempo after- 
thought between verses. Lick makes you 
hear the conscientious songcraft at work, 
the pop streak behind the sturm und drang 
that other, siatternly neo-punks substitute 
for attitude. The single, a cover of Suzanne 
Vega’s “Luka,” plays uncondescending 
affection off raw-toothed distress. Dando’s 
yowls home in on the rage child abuse 
incites — from the child, and from us, the 
eavesdroppers — and he makes Vega 
sound like a dutifully detached journalist. 

* * Roxette, LOOK SHARP! (EMI Ameri- 
ca). Sweden's Marie Fredriksson and Per 
Gessie work together as Roxette. He writes 
most of the songs, she sings most of the 
leads. Consider them a mix of Madonna and 
Eurythmics, with less of a clue than either. 
Only xenophiles will need more than the 
great single, ‘‘The Look,"’ a nonsense song 
of the cleverest type. The number seems to 
tell a sort of story at first, but it doesn’t; it 
seems full of evocative images and senti- 
ments, but they're just silly confections. 
Considering that Roxette present them- 
selves as coming from nowhere and every- 
where (just like ABBA) , “The Look” makes 
an amusing comment on the global 
la ge of hooky electric rifts. 

* & The Silly Sisters, NO MORE TO THE 
DANCE (Shanachie). Maddy Prior, once 
singer for England's Steeleye Span, more 
recently teamed up with another talented 
folksinger, June Tabor, to record “'silly’’ 
songs — light-hearted, capricious. No More 
to the Dance, their follow-up several years 
after the fact, is only half traditional music, 
however, and it’s not very silly at all. The 


singers sound constrained, and over- 
dubbing precludes spontaneity. But when 
they remember drollery, Prior and Ta 
can be wonderful. “Hedger and Dit : 
the plaint of a'single girl, waiting by 
phone before it was invented; sung in 
unison, and by a sprawling 
including concertina and 
, it’s a rouser. 
**Stray Cats, BLAST OFF! (EMI 
America). Produced by the ever available 
Dave Edmunds (who did their big-selling 
debut), this Stray Cats reunion LP offers 
clear, untampered rockabilly, but the cocki- 
ness of the first record is long gone. The 
wordplay isn’t exactly genius, either. Rock- 
abilly isn’t supposed to be Shakespeare, 
but the endless recitation of cruisin’-with- 
the-radio-on has gotten mighty hollow. 
“Bring It Back Again’’ is hooks-by-the- 
books pop that tries too hard to be a hit; 
their prior singles were effortless. And 
songwriter and singer Brian Setzer’s new 
tributes to Eddie Cochran, Gene Vincent, 
and Buddy Holly are forced and joyless. Go 
back to Built for Speed tor your kicks — or 
see them live. This blastoff dies on the 
launching pad. 
*&kkTen City, FOUNDATION (Atian- 
tic). This Chicago trio — guitarist Herb 
“Guitar” Lawson and keyboardist Byron 
“B. Rude’’ Burke harmonize with lead tenor 
“Lord” Byron Stingily — seek to enlarge 
upon the house music of their hometown. 
They succeed where their music accepts 
what is most broadly utilitarian about disco. 
Ten City intend to back away from house 
indulgences; they have to think about 
melody, songs, delivery. This is where the 
collective ambitions of 50 years of male 
vocal groups inspire them, especially when 
they and pianist-producer Marshall Jef- 
ferson come up with a tune as full of vocal- 
line percussion and contour as “Where Do 
We Go?" The group's breakthrough track, 
however, is “Suspicious.” It’s a portrait of a 
coupie’s crumbling relations. They're 
caught in a trap, all right, as the bass line 
moves through high emotional stakes and 
Stingily’s tenor keeps detailing a scene in 
which the telephone becomes an instru- 
ment of domestic and sabotage. 
*&kKYTODAY (Motown). This debut 
quartet from New Jersey have had the luck 
to hook up with the rightful heir apparent to 
Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis, Teddy Riley. 
Led by their sweaty current hit, “Him or 
Me,”’ the first half of the record doesn’t let 
up, as Lee “Bubba’’ Drakeford and Today's 
other members — Larry “‘Love’’ McCain, 
Larry “Chief Singletary, and Wesley 
Adams — bear down, lift off, and stutter on 
purpose through five songs that play as a 
long suite. But Today aren't brutes — they 
follow up with a deeply reflective ballad-that 
glistens on top as the voices kick back and 
guess that sometimes it's better just. to 
“Take Your Time.” 
kkk%ALI FARKA TOURE (Mango). 
The standard line on Mali guitarist, singer, 
and songwriter Ali Farka Toure is that his 
polyphonic fingers and reedy yet heartfelt 
singing provide a transatlantic link between 
the Mississippi Delta blues and its West 
African ancestry. But that notion is too pat: 
he’s also in a virtuoso league with pickers 
like Chet Atkins. Plenty of these tunes have 
a high-spirited lilt, but the overriding tone of 
all this rhythmic activity is pacific, almost 
serene. There's a stiliness at the center of 
this music that emanates from the precise 
intersection of the lines. And for all his 
geometric fluidity and control, Toure sounds 
beatifically relaxed, as though he were 
lofting these patterns effortlessly — you can 
almost hear him smile through his playing. 


CLASSIC 








~ *&&kThe Drifters, LET THE BOOGIE 


WOOGIE ROLL: GREATEST HITS 
1953-1958 (Atlantic reissue, 1988). 
kkkkThe Drifters, ALL TIME 
GREATEST HITS AND MORE: 1959-1965 
(Atlantic reissue, 19868). These two double 
records (each has half a dozen bonus 
tracks on its CD incarnation) present the 
definitive collections of the Drifters, one of 
pop’s most lasting and elastic uhits. Let the 
Boogie Woogie Roll concentrates on the 
period in which Clyde McPhatter was the 
group’s lead singer, and it showcases a 
primal-but-polished vocal quartet. 
Shepherded by Ahmet Ertegun and Jerry 
Wexler, this group expanded on blues 
singing and arrangement conventions with 
such vigor and such ease it sounded like 
they were creating something brand new 
with each cut like “The Way | Feel’ and 
“Such a Night."" Toward the end of this set, 
Ertegun and Wexler give way to 
producers/writers Jerry Leiber and Mike 
Stoller, who promptly transform the group 
into a devastatingly effective pop unit. They 
created the bridge between R & B and pop. 
On Ail Time Greatest Hits and More, the pair 
work with a variety of trenchant lead 
vocalists, among them Ben E. King, Johnny 
Williams, Johnny Moore, and Rudy Lewis, 
but with the group's personnel changing so 
quickly, what mattered most was songs and 
arrangements. And what songs they were!: 
“There Goes My Baby,” “Save the Last 
Dance for Me,"" “Up on the Roof,”’ “On 
Broadway,” “Under the Boardwalk,"’ and 
three-dozen other less-known but equally 
worthy performances. On these tracks, the 
Drifters bring R & B into the world of modern 
pop, and the results are never less than 
spectacular. (Both these sets are readily 
available in most stores.) 











FILM LISTINGS 








Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


Paper House, at the Nickelodeon 





ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard-Ave. 

|: No Holds Barred: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
ll: Say Anything: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

{: Criminal Lew: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:35; Tues., Thurs., no 7:25 shows 

il: Road House: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

i: ’'m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 





Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 

itt: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 


a.m. 
it: Pink Cadillac: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:30, 5:15, 8, 10:15 

ll; See No Evil, Hear No Evil: ig hope 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 a. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., noon, 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Chocolat: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 
5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 

li: Miracle Mile: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri, Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
11:30 a.m. show 

iit: Vampire’s Kiss: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 11 a.m. 
show 

IV: Renegades: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:10 a.m. show 

V: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show. 

Vi: Scandal: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:10, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:15, 10; Sun., no 10 a.m. show; Mon., no 
2:30 show J 
Vill: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vill: Say Anything: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 11 a.m. show 

IX: Rain Man: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:40, 
3:20, 5:50, 8:30; Fri., Sat., 11:15; Sun., no 10 a.m. 


Struggle in Beverly 
Hills: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
i: Wonderland: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:35, 5, 
7: 


Wt: Paper Howwe: trough Thu. 12:30, 2:30, 





IV: Heathers: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 5, 


down: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 5:10, 7:15, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 


Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

647 VFW Rkwy., West Roxbury 

Beaches: Fri., Sat, 7:10, 9:15; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 








I: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 

Thurs. on two screens, 11 a.m., 1:40, 4:20, 7:10, 
10 

Wit: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 10 


IV: Dead Poets R Thurs. on two 
screens, 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:20, 10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 


Wt: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

1V: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 


It: Murmur of the Heart: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:20 





CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Let's Get Lost: through Thurs., 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Ghostbusters Il: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Scenes from the Class Struggle in Beverly 
Hills: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

i: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 10; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:40, 7:45, 10:15 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 





midnight 

V: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:45, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., i 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 

The Dream Team: through Thurs:, 9:15 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: through 
Thurs., 7; Sat., Sun. mats., 4 

The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:30 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 
Beaches: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 














BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Rain Man: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 

The Mighty Quinn: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 

The Dream Team: Fri. the 23rd, 4:40, 7, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

|: Dead Poets Society: Thurs. on two 
screens, noon, 1, 2:30, 3:30, 5, 7, 7:30, 9:30, 10 
ti: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7, 9:15 

IV: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 

ll: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 4:15, 7, 
7:15, 9:50, 10 

IV: K-9: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:50, 10 
V: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:40 

Vi: Dead Poets Thurs. on two 
screens, 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 
a 


b Gheotbustero ik tecigh Thar. 12:45, 3, 5:25, 

7:40, 10 

i: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 

5:30, 7:40, 9:30 

iW: Road House: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 

5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

IV: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 

1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:50, 9:45 
General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 

i: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 11:30 

a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

WW: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: 

Thurs. on two screens, 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:15, 

9:40 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Road House: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 

7:40, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

lt: Dead Poets R Thurs., noon, 

2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

lit: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 

through Thurs. on two screens, 12:20, 2, 2:50, 

4:40, 5:20, 7:10, 7:50, 9:50, 10:30; Fri., Sat., 12:20 


a.m. 

V: Field of Dreams: a Thurs., 12:45, 3, 

5:30, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 

5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

|: Ghostbusters Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 

5:10, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lt: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 

12:50, 3:05, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: No Holds Barred: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

it: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 

Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 

IV: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. Call 

for times. 

V: Road House: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: Ghostbusters li: through Thurs. on two 

screens. Cail for times. 

Vill: K-9: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

1X: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 

through Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 

Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 4:15, 7, 

7:15, 9:50, 10 

ttt: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
Continued on page 44 





“Remarkable and original. . . 
A RARE SORT OF FILM!” 


—Michael Bronski, GAY COMMUNITY NEWS 


"kek eK DELIGHTFUL.” 


David Brudnoy, TAB NEWSPAPERS 


WONDERLAND 
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EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, Loews Daily 12:20, 2:35 
STARTS TODAY NICKELODEON] ,3.2)5.32, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 16TH 424-1500} io:00 AM show Sat 


























OPENS FRIDAY, JUNE 16 
AT THE BRATTLE THEATRE 


winner critics’ prize venice film festival 


“extraordinary... hauntingly beautiful.” 
janet maslin, the new york times 


“about the nature of cool.” 
j. hoberman, the village voice 


“| ..@ moody, romantic elegy.” 
stephen holden, the new york times 


” 


“an extraordinary homage... 
rex reed, new york observer 


lost 


H 2 saundtrack available on RCA/Nevus records released by zeitgeist films itd 





Two weeks only! 
Exclusive Engagemetii! 


3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 (Sat. & Sun. mats 1:00) 
40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 876-6837 
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Two on the aisle 


Get all the information on 
what's hot, what's not 


The Boston @ 


phone TER hick 


NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 





The Arts & Entertainment Authority 




















Continued from page 43 

5, 7:25, 9:50 

IV: Dead Poets Thurs. on two 
screens, 11:30 a.m., 1, 2, 4, 4:35, 7:15, 7:25, 10 
Vi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:45 


Society: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

i: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:35 

i: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 
4:15, 7, 7:15, 9:50, 10 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 


- 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 


Xk Pet Sematary: 
5:10, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Xi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 


CLASSIC 
COLLECTABLES 


carries a complete line of 
new and back issue comic 
books for all ages. All your 
long time favorites such as 
Batman, Superman, and 
Wonder Woman, as well as 
the new'cutting edge in . 3A, 

graphic literature such as Ni ee Poe oa "ah + Relone Janes end a Lash ovine: trough 
SANDMAN, HELLBLAZER HP aatt} eG si \\ha Py dog witieem hel 
and SWAMPTHING. W) Z4 ayes , woe atary: tho ‘(ee anne 


IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 


65 Main St. 55 Davis Sq. 
Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 poe he soe erage ga gaiaomaag 5, 
3260) 7:30, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 2: 
haat Uv at Wore. Sat., Fri. the 
23rd, midnight 
Pink Flamingos: Fri. the 23rd, 6:15, 10 
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We also carry a large 
selection of role playing and 
tactical games, baseball 
cards and sports 
memorabilia, movie posters, 
pins, t-shirts and more. 


ALL COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, FACULTY, 
STAFF: 

Bring your College ID cards 
for a 20% discount on all 
comic books and supplies, 
10% discount on everything 





In store subscriptions available. 


CLASEIC COLLECTABLES 


208 Sumner St., Downstairs Hours: Mon, Thurs, Sat: 10-6 


Newton Centre, MA 02159 Fri: 12-7 
(Across from the Post Office, One Sun: 12-5 
_ block from Newton Centre¥) 


617-964-7833 
Your Batman Headquarters 








CLASSIC COLLECTABLES 
Comic Books ¢ Baseball Cards 
Games ¢ More! 

Your full service collectable store 











The Superstars of the Supernatural are back... 


And this time, 


it’s no marshmallow roast. 


am eal a eae es 


Check directaries, a Rei for show times. 


 Saaves 
a ABLES wae SOMERVILLE rx DEDHAM 15a 
Saas Bios | soning cal s 


See 








Thurs., 6:15, 8:15; Fri., Sat., 
10:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:15, 4:15 
lt: Rain Man: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:50; Fri., 
Sat., 10:15;Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:30 
il: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 5:20, 8; 
Fri., Sat., 10:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:10, 2:35 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 
Salaam Bombayl: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:05; Sun.-Tues., 


8 

Dangerous Liaisons: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 
23rd, 7, 9:15 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 St. 

: A Forgotten Tune for the Flute: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:35 


Beaches: through Thurs., 6:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:45 

lil: Little Vera: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:20, 4:45 

Chocolat: starts Fri. the 23rd. Call for times. 

IV: La Lectrice: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:35; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:40, 4:50 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 

i: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
4:50, 7, 9:15 

—o 1, 3, 5:15, 


k: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs. 
7:15, 9:30 

lt: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
11:35 a.m., 2, 4:25, 7, 9:30 

i: Ghostbusters Il: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 
2:10, 4:25, 7, 9:35 

lt: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 
11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:20, 9:40 

IV: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:10, 4:40, 7:15, 9:40 

V: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:20, 4:45, 7:25, 9:25 

Vi: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

i: K-9: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

li: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li; Pet Sematary: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Road House: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Society: 5 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. 
V: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 


Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lt: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for times. 
iil: Pet Sematary: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Road House: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Ghostbusters li: through Thurs on two 
screens. Call for times. 

Vil: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boyiston St., Boston. Fri. at 8 





Elizabeth Goldring. Sat. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 4 
p.m.: Virginia Sandman's Woolf, an “experimen- 
tal vaudeville” film about the effects of mass 
production on one woman's thinking; Abbott and 
Costello in “Who's on First’; and Helen Levitt's 
“In the Streets.” Fri. the 23rd at 8 p.m.: Michael 
introduces A Woman in Half, a work- 
in-progress. Admission $5. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (566-5400), 
Dartmouth and Boylston Sts., Copley Sq., 
Boston. Wed. at 4 and 7 p.m.: Down Argentine 
Way gl starring Betty Grable and Don 


OROOMLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (790-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Vittorio de Sica’s The Bicycle Thief (1948), 
shown in Italian with subtitles. Free. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: The Hobbit (1977) (animated). Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Twentieth Century. Fri. the 23rd at 2 
p.m.: Bringing Up Baby. Free. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Thurs. at 10:30 a.m.: John Houseman's 
Clarence Darrow, Free. 

THE FRENCH “LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Shows begin at 8 p.m. 
Films are shown in French with subtitles. Fri.- 
Sun.: The Die Is Cast (1947). Jean-Paul Sartre 
wrote this screenplay; about two lovers given a 
second chance in life. Fri. the 23rd-Sun. the 
25th: Dirty Hands (1952). Adapted from a Jean- 
Paul Sartre play, the film's protagonist is a 
Resistance member in World War Il who is 
ordered to kill a leader of the Communist Party. 
Tickets $3.50, $2.50 for seniors. 

HATCH SHELL, Charles River Esplanade, Bos- 
ton, is the setting for outdoor “Free Friday 
Flicks” at 8 p.m. Fri: ET.. Pri. the 23rd: The 
Wizard of Oz. Free; call the MDC at 727-5215. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri.-Mon. 
at 7 and 9 p.m.: Ken Loach's Singing the Biues in 
Red. Sat. at 3 p.m.: talkin’ ‘bout droppin’ out!!"’, 
a video co-produced by Branda Miller and Teen 
Vision Posse/Madison High School students. 
Fri, the 23rd at 6 p.m.: the — of John 
Adams's video “Jamaica Piain."Admission 
$4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents French films 
in the Remis Auditorium. Fri. the 23rd at 6 p.m.: 
Marin Karmitz’s Comrades (1970) and “Dark 
Night Calcutta” (1964); at 8 p.m.: Claude 
Chabrol's Poulet au vinaigre (1984). Admission 
PARKER HILL BRANCH LIBRARY (427-3820), 
1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Thurs. at 3:30 p.m.: 
Touring Great Cities: Amsterdam. Free. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem, presents films at 7 p.m. in 
the Bartlett Gallery. Thurs.: Gandhi. Tickets 
(includes museum admission) $5, $4 for students 
and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: Gone with the Wind (1939), with Ciark 
Gable and Vivien Leigh. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: San Francisco (1936). Clark Gable and 
Spencer Tracy add class to this pre-Airport 
disaster flick, about the earthquake of 1906. 


(1913) and “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” (1919). 
Tickets $3.50 at 7 p.m., free with museum 
admission at 2 p.m. 





FILM STRIPS 





compiled by Charles Taylor 


HARARE RIES AS A ETO > 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Batman (1989). Tim Burton’s (Beetlejuice, Pee-wee's Big Adventure) long-awaited big-screen version of the 
adventures of the Caped Crusader. The movie opens just when Batman (Michael Keaton) is making his initial appearance in Gotham 
City. The publicity he garners prompts The Joker (Jack Nicholson) to make his own bid for the attentions of Gotham’s populace. Kim 
Basinger is Vicki Vale, the photojournalist assigned to find out more about Batman but who would also like to find out more about her 
new lover, millionaire Bruce Wayne. Prince composed the songs for the film, and the cast includes Billy Dee Williams, Jerry Hall, and Jack 
Palance. Opens Friday, June 23, at the Cheri, the Harvard Square, the Chestnut Hill and in the Suburbs. 








Cc 


*& KX CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis's autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a black 
“houseboy” (isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine's point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Copley Place. 
@CRIMINAL LAW (1989). In this inflated, 
self-important thesis thriller, Gary Oldman 
plays an attorney who gets his psychotic 
client (Kevin Bacon) off on a murder 
charge, then tries to trap him when Bacon 
turns out to be guilty and kills again. Oldman 
wallows in the worst Method excesses, and 
Bacon isn’t much better. Mark Kasdan’s 
script is the damnedest mixture of solemn 
Freudianizing and gothic hokum you can 
imagine, one howler after another. And 
director Martin Campbell doesn’t shoot 
scenes, he composes them. Campbell 
walks away with the grand prize in the 1989 
Nicolas Roeg Fake Art. Sweepstakes. 
Beacon Hill. 








***DEAD POETS SOCIETY (1989). 
Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding school drama con- 
fronts the conflict between individuality and 
conformity, but tries too hard to resolve it. 
Robin Williams (in a luminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys school who attempts to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatalogical whimsy. Seven of the students 
renew the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor’s schooldays and meet in a cave to 
read poetry. Williams’s power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 
keen pain of lost youth and illusions are 
evident in his eyes. And the collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 
Cruelty, and embarassing ecstasy of the 
adolescent experience than in any other 
teen movie of recent years. But even as 
director Peter Weir entrances you into belief 
in your own freedom, value, and spiritual 
autonomy, he undermines these things by 
trying to reinforce the point with one of the 
moldiest manipulative tricks in the movies. 
He betrays every insight and subtlety 
achieved in the film and ultimately subverts 
the integrity of its theme. Paris, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

THE DIE 1S CAST (1947). Jean-Paul Sartre 
wrote the screenplay for this film about two 





dead lovers given a second chance at life 
and finding it impossible to alter the events 
of their first lifetime. Directed by Jean 
Delannoy. French Library. 


* EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (1969). 
This piece of MTV kitsch stars Geena Davis 
(a good sport considering she spends half 
the movie in a bikini or underwear) as a 
manicurist who has three furry aliens (led 
by Jeff Goldblum) splash down in her 
swimming pool and get transformed into 
hunks. The obligatory spacefish-out-of- 
water, watch-them-regurgitate-pop-culture 
stuff follows, and the movie abounds in 
splashy fluorescent colors, flashy fingernail 
polish and wacko hairdos, cheeky refer- 
ences to TV theme songs, bulging biceps 
and boobs, and life-is-a-party attitudes. 
Julie Brown, who plays a beauty-salon 
proprietor, co-wrote the script, which is 
satirical without having any edge. And 
director Julien Temple must have thought 
we'd be satiated by the relentless bright- 
ness — he shoots through a deluxe crayon 
box of filters and provides more beat than 
rhythm. Copley Square, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 











* 42 FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process, 
Kevin Costner is a ‘'60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 
does, but the voice won't leave him alone. 
Soon, he’s criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
"60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the Midwest. 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 
Kinsella, and it preserves (and extends) the 
book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner’s love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them '60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can’t see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 
Madigan, can save the movie, though 
Costner’s goofball grin undercuts some of 
the dippiness. Directed by Phil Aiden 
Robinson. Copley Place, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 








*&KHEATHERS (1969). Shot in a 
fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
black-comic high-school satire serves up all 
the usual teen-pic shenanigans, only with a 





fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 
three very nasty, very popular girls, all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they're the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder) , knows they’re evil, she’s 
Still trying to be one of them; the high-school 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
she meets the spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing varia- 
tion on Jack Nicholson's nasal croak). The 
two team up and start killing the more 
popular kids, passing off the deaths as 
suicides. Daniel Waters’s script has its share 
of wicked amusements. He's latched onto 
the secret of Valley Girl slang: the way it 
expresses a callous mental agility — it's the 
language of minds raised on video 
terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 
movie stops being much fun. The 
characters are too inhuman for good satire; 
the sarcastic relentlessness of it all wears 
you down. And when the theme of teen 
suicide takes Over, the film's 
becomes baffling and — in its nihilistic way 
—. pretentious. Directed by Michael 
Lehmann. Nickelodeon. 
HONEY, | SHRUNK THE KIDS (1989). 
Rick Moranis plays a suburban inventor who 
inadvertently reduces his children to 1/4 of 
an inch tall. Directed by Joe Johnston and 
playing with “Tummy Trouble,"" a new 
Rabbit short. Copley Place, suburbs. 
%& KHOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTIS- 
ING (1989). Writer-director Bruce Rob- 
inson’s second film (the first was the terrific 
Withnail & |) is the kind of broad, off-the- 
edge satirical farce that Lindsay Anderson 
goes in for. He doesn't shove every idea in 
your face (as Anderson does), but the 
movie still wears you down. Richard E. 
Grant. plays an advertising executive who 
becomes unhinged and starts to rebel 
against his whole profession. But he sprouts 
a pimple on his neck that grows a human 
face and starts bullying him like his evil 
genius, the spirit of the ace ad man he thinks 
he’s buried. Do, we really need another 
movie that tells us people are getting rich 
selling us things we can do without? The 
movie contains numerous allusions to 1984 
and still the best that can be said for it is that 
it's clever without being much good. Grant, 
whose hamminess can charm you, is 
excessively over-the-top here. He can still 
get off a bitchy quip and the sourness of his 
Continued on page 46 




















What's at the movies? 
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Find out all the latest, plus 
reviews and ek in 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
Authority. 














THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 








A Full Length Animated Feature 


"Stylish...an animated film of ‘STAR WARS' 
dimensions." - Variety 
_.. “It's a cartoon, all right, and a doozy of 
one...masterful in light & shadow, perspective 
& color..." SF Inquirer 


5:00-7:30-9:45; sat.sun.mat. 2:30 - Ends June 22! 


Midnight Fri.Sat. ¢ Theatrical Pre miere 


JIMI PLAYS MONTEREY 
HENDRIX 


The complete electrifying performance of \ 
Jimi Hendrix at the Monterey 


Somerville Theatre 
Davis on the Red Line * 625-1081 








GENE SHALIT 
RAVES: 

“One of the most 
magnificent motion 
pictures | have seen.” 


— NBC-TV,TODAY SHOW 
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ROBIN WILLIAMS 


JOEL SIEGEL SAYS: 
“This movie breaks all 
the rules. Robin Williams 
is brilliant.” 


— ABC-TV, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


SNEAK PREVIEWS 


HAILS: 

“A compelling drama. 
Robin Williams’ acting 
will astonish you.” 


— JEFFREY LYONS 





CBS-TV CALLS IT: 
“A rich and fascinating 
movie — Robin Williams 
is perfection.” 


— DENNIS CUNNINGHAM 
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archaeologist. 

his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case. 
The premise of their estrangement is 
promising, but indy’s search for dad soon 
resembles any other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another special effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denholm Elliott. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*LA LECTRICE (1989). This precious 
French film has a tricky, Chinese-box 
structure: a woman (Miou-Miou) in bed 
with her lover reads to him from Raymond 
Jean’s novel La lectrice, the story of a 
woman who makes her living reading to 
people. The novel is then acted out for us 
(with Miou-Miou in the lead) and we follow 
the reader with her various clients. Director 
Michel Deville is trying to achieve a 
Bufiuelesque series of comic riffs on the 
subject of reading, but he has none of 
Bufiuel’s masterful prankishness. The movie 
conveys none of the pleasures of reading: 
each unformed scene is like some deadly 
text you long to toss aside in favor of 





Earth Girls Are Easy 
something you care about.’ West Newton. 


kk KLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). 
Seen in its triumphantly restored form, 


_ David Lean's epic reminds us of just how 


spectacular movies can be. Yet what's 
great about Lawrence is the dazzling 
precision of its spectacle: the film returns us 
to an era when larger-than-life storytelling 
seemed not just thrilling but right, when it 
spoke to our hunger for an. ordered 
universe. The movie is about how Lawrence 
(Peter O'Toole) , in uniting the Arab tribes 
to fight against the Turks, strains for both 
humanism and a kind of narcissistic, 
swashbuckling grandeur. Ridiculously 
dashing, he's at once patriot and eccentric 
rebel, Third World sympathizer and one- 
man embodiment of the lust for empire. The 
movie is most successful when it revels in 
Lawrence's victories, expanding our sense 
of what’s possible in the world. (When he 
rides out of the desert with a man he’s saved 
and proclaims, ‘‘Nothing is written!’’, he 
seems to be carrying Western civilization 
itself on his shoulders.) The portrait of the 
hero’s “‘dark’’ side in the second half isn't 


really convincing — but then, there are 
some things David Lean’s splendidly well- 
tailored style simply wasn't meant to do. Z 
Coolidge Corner. 

@LITTLE VERA (1988). If this dull working- 
class drama weren't from the USSR, it 
wouldn't have received any of the hoopla 
that’s accompanied its American release. 
The (by Soviet standards) steamy. sex 
scene and the focus on lives that official 
portraits of the USSR might prefer to 
condemn or ignore may be an advance for 
Soviet cinema, but the movie is still sloppily 
made, technically inept, unfocused, and 
basically uninteresting. Vera (Natalya 


Negoda) is a layabout waiting to begin. a . 


career as a telephone operator and clashing 
with her alcoholic father and weary mother. 
When her brutish student boyfriend moves 
in with her and her parents, it creates even 
more tension. The movie is almost un- 
believably disjointed. And though director 
Vasily Pichul wants to be true to the 
dreariness of these lives, does that have to 
mean such a charmiess, graceless piece of 
dishrag filmmaking? West Newton. 




















kk XMURMUR OF THE HEART 
(1971). Louis Malle’s autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved gynecologist (Daniel Gélin) and 
Clara (Lea Massari), his carefree italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 
hellions who enjoy all their bourgeois 
privileges while maintaining an impolite 
contempt for bourgeois stuffiness. Clara 
has no use for the conventions her husband 
tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Clara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 
and above all soulmates. It makes sense 
that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
of the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
quences ever filmed). because incest here is 
an apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- 
separable feelings we all have toward our 
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CALL NOW TO WRITE IN FOR A GREAT INDY PHOTO CERTIFICATE’ 
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* Special ‘Indy ’ T-shirt. Hats and Posters on sale at participating theatres! 
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has the power to alter it by what she draws 
in her waking hours. The movie owes as 


director Bernard Rose keeps us-at arm's 
length to admire how cleverly he’s worked 
everything out. He turns us all into dis- 
passionate observers. Nickelodeon. 

*&*»PELLE THE CONQUEROR (1988). 
This big, rustic 19th-century drama is full of 
broad-backed peasants and majestic vis- 
tas, yet its central theme is cruelty. It’s 
about what high-school English teachers 
like to call “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
Young Pelle (Pelle Hvenegaard) and his 
father (Max von Sydow), a grizzled 
widower in his mid 50s, have emigrated 
from Sweden to Denmark, where they're 
hired to work Ona large rural estate. The 
Swedes are exploited at subsistence wages 
(and sadistically abused); yet their liveli- 
hood depends on keeping-mum. The movie 
is about the chance the boy has; with his 
wits and his quiet, observer's strength, to 
escape this harsh world and “‘conquer”’ his 
own life. Pelle is full of small, “moving 
moments, yet it’s also muffled and:-predict- 


able. As a hero, Pelle is too much the wide, 
eyed child as empty vessel. Max” von: 


Sydow, on the other hand, revels in the 
chance ‘to create a genuinely cloddish 
character — a simpleton — and he gives @ 
touching, ingenuous performance. Directed 
by Bille August: West Newton. a 

* PINK CADILLAC (1989). A topsy- 
turvy hulk of a movie that continues the 
stripping of the essential elements in Clint 
Eastwood’s persona: He plays Tommy 
Nowak, a skip tracer who gets involved with: 


a country girl (Bernadette Peters) whose “ 


ne’ er-do-well spouse has implicated her ina 

counterfeiting scam. Eastwood leaves be- 

hind Dirty Harry's bluster ity favor of more- 

traditional sleuthing; an approach requiring 

fast and fancy talking; "skills at. which 

Eastwood is not particularly adept. Can- 

nibalizing rusty. concepts from a dozen 

recent pictures (notably Midnight Run) , the 

movie is devoid of direction, character, or a 

reason for existence. Directed by Buddy 

Van Horn. Cheri, suburbs. 

%& & &APINK FLAMINGOS (1971). John 

Waters's classic of shock humor, in which 

Divine proves himself the “‘filthiest person 
alive’’ by devouring a handful of freshly laid 

poodie turds. As notable as any of the 
gross-outs is the tone of seething, almost 

psychopathic rage with which the 
characters hurl insults at one another. With 

their multi-colored hairdos and porn-film 

vocabularies, these Baltimore freaks are like 
the scuzzy, punkish descendants of the 
Wicked Witch of the West. & Nickelodeon. 

* & KPOLYESTER (1981). John Waters's” 
demented send-up of suburbia is very slick 

and very funny. Follow the worm-eaten 
adventures ‘of Francine Fishpaw (Divine), 

an elephantine housewife driven to alcoholic 
despair by her fiendish family and then 
rescued by Todd Tomorrow (Tab Hunter) ; 

a dashing stud in a white Corvette. Waters’s 
wild card, as always, is.the gleeful sadism of 
his characters; acts of gratuitous mayhem 
make them come alive. With the great Edith 
Massey as Cuddles. 2 Somerville Theatre. 





THE RAINBOW (1989). Ken Russell's film 
of D.H. Lawrence's novel about a young girl 
(Sammi Davis) torn between the traditional 
demands of marriage and her desire for 
something more. With Glenda Jackson. 
Nickelodeon. 

* kk KRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance as 
Raymond Babbitt, a high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 





father’s fortune. Rain Man turns into 
cross-country buddy movie 

Charlie's exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his 
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awareness that having a brother may mean 
something to him. It sounds like the latest 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director 
Barry Levinson nas crafted one of the 
tenderest (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies ever made; it’s at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near-impossible — he’s given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

THE RAVEN (1943). Henri-Georges 
Clouzot'’s film is set in a small French town 
where a series of poison-pen letters disrupts 
the life of the inhabitants. With Pierre 
Fresnay. French Library. 

* 2 RENEGADES (1989). Keifer 
Sutherland plays a cop whose undercover 
investigation of police corruption involves 
him in a botched robbery, and Lou Diamond 
Phillips plays a young indian whose brother 
was killed in the getaway and who is out to 
recover his tribe’s Sacred spear. The 
director, Jack Sholder, received praise for 
his last picture The Hidden, though he's not 
much more than a brutal, efficient hack. He 
does have a gift for excess, but not the wit 
to make the excess funny. With the hapless 
Jami Gertz. Copley Place, suburbs. 

* *ROAD HOUSE (1989). The debase- 
ment of the urban Western genre is the most 
amusing element in this actioner, which 
Stars Patrick Swayze as a bouncer set 
against the sneering villains who invade his 
territory. Is he tough! He even sews up his 
own cuts, with practiced finesse and without 
flinching. The first half of the picture is 
enjoyable hokum, but director Rowdy 
Herrington runs out of ideas when Swayze 
has to clean up the town, which is under the 
thumb of a_ sadistic millionaire (Ben 
Gazzara) . The rest is predictable except for 
Sam Elliott's robust, self-parodying per- 
formance as Swayze's meritor, a grizzled 
old boy who joins him in the fight. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 





*&* 2 SAY ANYTHING (1969). This sweet 
little teen comedy doesn’t exactly turn 





genre. conventions on their head, but it 
doesn’t embrace them either. The movie 
shows a healthy respect for teenagers as 
individuals. John Cusack is the earnest pup 
without a clue as to what he'll do when he 
graduates. He falls for a beautiful, brainy 
loner (lone Skye) and proceeds to win her 
over. That’s the whole movie, but 
writer/director Cameron Crowe shows a 
feel for the ridiculous bathos of teenage life, 
and Cusack and Skye genuinely seem to 
enjoy each other. John Mahoney gives a 
fine-tuned performance as Skye’s father 
(though the role itself is too old-hat 
Freudian) and Lili Taylor, as Cusack’s 
friend, is a comic maelstrom. all to herself. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. . 
*& XK SCANDAL (1989). This much-hyped 
British movie about the early-’60s Profumo 
affair (which brought down the government 
of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan) is a 
disappointment. The events leading up to 
the scandal, which stretched out over 
several years and involved the American 
and Soviet governments as well as the 
British, are made to look a tame, convoluted 
version of your basic political sex scandal. 
And the movie has no feel for how Christine 
Keeler (Joanne Whalley-Kilmer) started a 
firestorm and heralded a new, more per- 
missive era. It also doesn't tell us enough 
about Stephen Ward (John Hurt), the 
society osteopath who introduced Keeler to 
Profumo. Hurt seems square and biandly 
moral, but Whalley-Kilmer’s Christine does 
enough to suggest that the men who 
depend on exploiting people are the real 
whores. Copley Place. 
* SEE NO EVIL, HEAR NO EVIL (1969). 
Richard Pryor and Gene Wilder waste their 
talents playing (respectively) a blind man 
and a deaf man wanted for a murder they 
didn’t commit. There’s obvious affection 
between these two, but they don’t bring 
anything out in each other; and the 
movie relies on blind and deaf jokes, it's not 
offensive, just dumb. The only life here is 
from Joan Severance and Kevin Spacey as 
a pair of killerS. Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
* 42 SINGING THE BLUES IN (1988). 


The mindless equation of the communist 
East with the democratic West is at the 
heart of this English film about a dissident 
East German singer-songwriter (Gerulf 
Pannach, himself a dissident songwriter 
expelled from East Germany) who gets 
permission to emigrate to the West to take 
advantage of a lucrative record deal. 
Director Ken Loach and his screenwriter, 
playwright Trevor Griffiths, serve up the 
existence of peep shows and the refusal of 
English border guards to let protesters into 
the country as proof that the West is just as 
exploitative and repressive as the East. The 
filmmakers want us to see them as similar to 
their insufferable hero — artists who speak 
unpopular truths in the face. of repression 
and remain untainted by the frivolousness of 
Western popular culture. They make induig- 
ing in a piece of pop frivolousness seem 
sinfully refreshing. Institute of Contem- 
porary Art. 
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@®VAMPIRE’S KISS (1989). Director Rob- 
ert Bierman’s film of a yuppie literary agent 
(Nicolas Cage) who picks up a hot number 
(Jennifer Beals) one night and fancies that 
she turns him into a vampire is so inept it's 
next to impossible to determine whether it 
was intended to be a black comedy. Cage 
uses his upended sofa as a coffin, snacks on 
a pigeon, feathers and all, and generally 
gives a performance of unrelenting weird- 
ness. (Try to imagine Crispin Glover doing 
an impersonation of Dwight Frye.) What 
lowers this stinker from merely odd to truly 
unpleasant is Cage's ritual humiliation — 
and eventual rape — of his secretary, 
played by Maria Conchita Alonso. It's so 
obvious that Alonso is downplaying her 
natural vitality that after the third time Cage 
reduces her to tears, you wish she'd snap 
out of it and belt him one. Copley Place. 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Aimodé6var's lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, hollow lover ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa’s ditsy-model giri- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she's been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
lvan's son. (Antonio Banderas) and his 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Palma) ; 
and Ivan's mother, who's been unhinged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
Cocteau’s The Human Voice, but 
Almodé6var also takes off from the scream- 
ingly artificial Hollywood-studio comedies of 
the '50s and ’60s, re-imagining them with a 
satirical sparkle and a precision worthy of 
Feydeau. The whole movie is a dazzling 
parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there's also a genuine subject here: the way 
love deranges us. The voice that issues from 
the heart of Almodé6var's artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds-barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Nickelodeon. 

%*& XK WONDERLAND (1989). Philip Saville's 
(Letter to Brezhnev) drama, about two gay 
Liverpool teens (Emile. Charles and Tony 
Forsythe) on the run after witnessing the 
murder of a club owner, ranges from realism 
to video flash to garishly expressionistic 
dream sequences. There are some amusing 
performers in the first half-hour: Kim Christie 
as an aging glamor-queen mother and 
Robbie Coltrane (looking like a debauched 
Snow White) as a transvestite club owner. 
But the friendship between the boys gets 
lost in the plot machinations, and the 
bathos involving dolphins gets pretty sappy 
indeed. Saville's flights of empty style are 
enough to make you long for the honest grit 
of the mean streets the boys leave behind. 
Nickelodeon. 
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"A CHARMING AND SURPRISINGLY 
HAZARDOUS SEX FARCE... 


BARTEL COMBINES A SHAMELESS SEXUAL ADVENTURISM WITH THE POLISH OF 
EUROPEAN FARCEURS LIKE ERNST LUGITSCH AND THE CARTOON-COMEDY 
OF AMERICAN SURREALISTS LIKE FRANK TASHLIN. SLYLY SALACIOUS.” 
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rracen oy JAMES MA cco PAL BARTEL 


A delightfully offensive comedy from the director of “Eating Raoul.” 


CINECOM ENTERTAINMENT GROUP recs NORTH STREET FILMS PRODUCTION runay PAUL BARTEL ““SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN BEVERLY HILLS” 
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It’s a spectacular 
new film that explores 
and celebrates the 
human body. It’s 
guaranteed to make 
your heart pound and 
your spirit soar. 
It’s “To The Limit;’ ~ 
a film produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films. Now playing at 
the Boston Museum 
of Science. 
See it. Find out 
what you’re made of. 
“To The Limit” is 
a production of the 
Museum Film Network 
and NOVA/WGBH 
Boston. 
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Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science 
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reservations recommended. 
Canses cece Showtimes: Mon. 11,1,2,3; Tue.- 
Wed. 11,1,2,3,7,8; Thu. 11,1,2,3,7,8,9; Fri. 11, 
1,2,3,6,7,8,9; Sat. 10,11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7, 
8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. Also showing 
Chronos: Fri.-Sat. 10 p.m. Garage parking avail- 
able day and evening. Prepared as a public service 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR GROWN-UPS 


If you run out of things to do this summer, don’t 
blame New England. The region's got enough to offer 
to keep everyone busy all season, and we've pulled it 
all together for you here. 

Listings in this week’s two hefty sections cover 
recreation — swimming, boating, baseball, camping, 
drag racing, tourist attractions, amusement parks, and 
much, much more. If you missed last week’s listings 


of summer events — concerts, dance, theater, flea _psiion 


markets, fairs, North End feasts, and so forth — look 
for our special four-part guide, on sale at newsstands 
all summer long. 

- All information in the 1989 Guide to Summer is as 
accurate as possible, but schedules and ticket prices 
could change, so call ahead before you make any 
long trips. 
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June 16 
Exclusive Premiere! 
Oneiiigek ge Only! 

“ LAPUTA 
Castle in the Sky 


A Jules Vernian world of airships, 
pirates, guardian robots and magic 


in a full length animated picture © 


from one of the world's top 
animators. 





June 23 
John Waters' 
Double Feature 
Pink Flamingos 
Polyester 


June. 24 


Live in Concert! _ 
Ireland's Finest 


Traditional Music Group 


THE FUREYS 
& Davey ARTHUR 








June 25 
Academy Award Winner 
Best Foreign Film 
PELLE THE 


CONQUEROR 


kkk 
-Boston Globe 


& 


+ Davis on the RED Line 


Laurence Olivier in 
WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS 
"hypnotic, romantic,..the 


perfect cast" 
- Leonard Matlin 


Classic Sf Schlock 
INFRA-MAN 
plus 


KILLER KLOWNS 
FROM OUTER SPACE 





July 1 
Dangerous Liasons 
Betty Blue 


July 3-4 
Groucho-Chico-Harpo 


NIGHT AT THE 
OPERA 


DAY AT THE 
RACES 





625-1 é. 1081 | . » See our W weekl ’ 


July 5-6 
200 th Anniversary of . 
the'French Revolution 
Renoir's 
LA MARSEILLESE 
FRENCH CAN-CAN 





July 8 
First NE Appearance 


"One of Britain's most 
influential folk singers" - 
---Boston Globe 
Be os TABOR 


plus Ireland's 


Freddy White 


July 12 
Holy Sequel! The original 
BATMAN 


plus 
Corman's DEATH RACE 2000 


July 14 


CHARLES DICKENS’ 


Little Dorrit 


\ STORY TOLD IN TWO FILMS 
DEREK JACOBI: ALEC GUINNESS 











oenix 'Film' Section e 
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by Larry Albert 


here’s a pit, approximately 12 feet 
by four feet, and in this pit is a 
raging fire. It burns until only 
glowing coals are left, smoldering at a 
temperature of, oh, say, 2500 to 3500 
degrees. 

You get to walk across it. Welcome to 
summer camp. ° 

“This isn’t a Club Med,” says the 
program's director. Believe him. 

The fire-walking stunt is the 
culmination of a weekend program of 
exercises and workshops sponsored by 
the Institute for Human Potential from 
September 8 through 10 at the Howard 
Johnson’s in Danvers. The program, says 
Martin Hart, ND (naturepathic doctor), a 
practicing psychotherapist and the 
institute’s executive director, is intended 
to help participants gain self-confidence 
and to develop “more internal harmony 
and a sense of well-being,” and to inject 
the resulting inner calm “into day-to-day 
lives and relationships.” Hart aims to 
help people come to terms with their 
fears, as he puts it, ‘‘to replace fear with 
another reality. ... Those who aren’t 
afraid are the ones who get burnt,” he 
explains. 

“This isn’t a brainwashing thing,” 
emphasizes Hart, who has conducted 
fire-walking seminars for businesses and 
community organizations. 

Those who aren't afraid — or, better 
yet, those who are — can contact Hart at 
the Institute for Human Potential, (508) 
546-2905. Tuition for the weekend 
program is $495. One-day sessions are 
also offered throughout the summer for 
$125, and a week-long fire-walking 
excursion to Dominica will be held from 


August 18 through 25 for $2900 (price 
includes airfare, food, and lodging as 
well as tuition). 

* *” * 

But you don’t have to settle for raking 
your feet over hot coals just because you 
want to try something different this 
summer. Happy campers interested in a 
less dangerous type of relaxation can 
travel, for example, to the campus of 
Loyola College in Baltimore from July 27 
through 30 for a seminar presented by 
the Knitting Guild of America (TKGA). 

The four-day program will allow 
attendees to choose from eight classes — 
from “Traditional Construction 
Techniques for Ganseys” to “Putting 
Down Stitches” (a new technique). Kathy 
Buder, director of membership services 
for TKGA, says she expects 150 to 200 
knitters, from advanced beginner to 
advanced. In addition to the classes, 
there will be nightly events, including a 
“show and share” at which projects will 
be rated by a secret panel of judges, and 
— of course — plenty of time to sit 
around and knit. 

Classes, room, and board cost $250 for 
two days and $350 for three for non- 
members. To find out more about the 
program, contact the Knitting Guild of 
America, (615) 524-2401. 

* * * 

Looking for something a little more 
fast-paced? Three-day auto-racing 
competition courses are offered by the 
Skip Barber Racing School at Lime 
Rock Park, in Connecticut. (Yes, that’s 
where Paul Newman races.) Participants 
will learn automobile-racing techniques 
in classrooms and on the track in the 


school’s Formula Fords (these are open- 
wheel single-seat machines, not like 
what you see on the Mass Pike). The 
course is intended to be an introduction 
to racing, a program for people interested 
in personal achievement (“You could 
compare us to a motorized Outward 
Bound,” says the school’s PR director), or 
just a way to improve driving skills. It 
teaches heel-and-toe techniques, 
downshifting, trail braking, braking 
subtleties, controlling slides, and the 
selection of proper racing lines. A good 
65 percent of the time is spent behind the 
wheel. 

Prospective attendees who have not 
yet learned to replace their fear with 
another reality may find it comforting to 
hear that, according to the school, the 
most serious injury sustained in the 
program’s 14 or so years of operation has 
been a broken hand. Actually, there are 


‘ some serious damages involved — the 


three-day course costs $1600. Call the 
Skip Barber Racing School 
(203-824-0771) for details. 

* * * 

From September 12 to 17, more than 
900 people with sticks will descend on 
Danville, Vermont (population 1500), for 
the 29th Annual Dowsers’ Convention 
and the Basic Dowsing School. 

Students in the school will learn to use 
the four basic dowsing tools: the Y-rod, 
or divining rod, which is the one we all 
know about; the L-rod, or angle rod (you 
carry one in each hand, like guns, and 
they cross or uncross); the wand, or 
bauber; and the pendulum. 

The students will look for water, but 
See WEIRD, page 13 
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Coached 
trips 


by Caroline Knapp 
t liked camp at age 12, but I loved 





camp at 28. Yahoo! Group meals at 

picnic tables, toasted marshmallows 
and campfires at night, bunk beds, and, 
best of all, the chance to be absolutely 
single-minded, non-intellectual, and 
self-indulgent, focused on nothing but 
the activity of my choice. 

This is the important difference 
between camps for kids and camps for 
adults. When you're a kid, mom or dad 
simply ships you off and there you are, 
forced to play undignified games 
(archery springs to mind) with strangers. 
When you're a consenting adult, you can 
dispense with the bows and arrows and 
the broad camp curriculum and revel for 
a week or so in your personal obsession. 

For me, it was sculling, at the 
Craftsbury Sculling Center, in 
Craftsbury, Vermont. The place is 
nestled ona lake in the Green © « 
Mountains, perfect as a postcard, nirvana 
with oars. About 25 strong, we rose at 
dawn and rowed for two hours before 
breakfast. The lake was flat as glass that 
time of day. Mist rose up over the water. 
Loons swooped by overhead. We rowed 
and rowed. We ate huge breakfasts in a 
mess hall. We lolled around, then put in 
another two hours on the water before 
lunch. We ate again, lolled again, rowed 
again. 

Camp for kids may be good for 
building social skills and motor control; 
camp for adults is good for the soul. We 
grew stronger and more confident each 
day. We got tan. Thoughts of city life 
eased out of our bones, and we found 
ourselves finding pleasure in tiny things 
again: the hammock we lay in after 
lunch, rocking gently; the flames we 
watched in the campfire; the stars we 
saw in the sky at night. 

And the rowing. 

Most camps for adults seem to operate 
on the same principle: that the need to 
play does not diminish after you kiss 
puberty goodbye. How one chooses to 
play is an individual matter, but if you’ve 
got an obsession, a secret sports fantasy, 
or even a fleeting interest in trying 
something new, there’s no shortage of 
available outlets. You're a frustrated 
tennis star? Try the Killington School 
for Tennis, in Killington, Vermont. A 
closet golf addict or motorbike 
aficionado? There are summer programs 
for both at the Mount Snow Resort, in 
Mount Snow, Vermont. Canoe 
enthusiasts can check out the St. Croix 
Voyager Camp, in China, Maine, which 
offers excursions of two to 10 days for 
adults. Would-be fly fishermen can head 
to the Green Mountain Fly Fishing 
School, in Stowe, Vermont, the Orvis 
Fly Fishing School, in Manchester, 
Vermont, or the American Museum of 
Fly Fishing, also in Manchester. And 
horse lovers can find plenty of good 
mounts at either the Equine Inn, in 
Campton, New Hampshire, or the 
Riding Place, at Bretton Woods near 
Mount Washington. Other obsessions? 
Try tracking them down through state 
offices of tourism in New England, or get 
hold of a regional sports magazine. 

See SPORTS, page 14 
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CAMP REUNIONS 


Reveille redux 








by Susannah Garboden 


e’re all familiar with the cast of 
W characters at the High School 

Reunion. There's the 
Homecoming Queen turned into a sad, 
apologetic housewife, the despised Nerd 
who has become a bitter, 
multimillionaire computer tycoon, the 
Star Athlete who has gone down the 
karmic slide to small-town-booster- 
Rotary-Club hell. We see them over and 
over again, on television and in the 
movies. We really don’t need to go to 
our high-school reunions, we can just dig 
out the yearbooks and write our own 
script. , 

But now the world has another reason 
to lose weight — the Summer Camp 
Reunion. From Camp Brunonia, in 
Casco, Maine, to “Explorations,” at 
Wellesley College, everyone is getting 
into the act. Got your letter yet? Cynics 
might suspect that these reunions are 
simply a ploy to recruit the now-prime- 
aged children of nostalgic baby boomers 
into filling dad’s old bunk at Camp In-a- 
gadda-da-vida. As usual, cynics might be 
right. But the mind does drift back .. . 

Camp taught you many things. It 
taught you about damp things, such as 
newts, sheets, and steam-table French 
toast. It taught you about tuneful things, 
like “The Old Mill Stream,” “K-K-K- 
Katie,” and “Val-Der-Ree, Val-Der-Rah” 
(whatever that is supposed to mean). It 
taught you about noisy things, like frogs 
at night, reveille in the morning, and 
bunkmates with asthma. It taught you 
about itchy things, like bug bites and 
sunburn and even malicious plants. It 
taught you about things necessary for 
your survival, like fresh flashlight 


batteries, contraband candy bars, and 
avoiding canned pineapple juice at 
breakfast. It taught you about strange 
things, like outhouses, lanyards, soap 
carving, and Uncle Dennis, the director's 
unusual brother-in-law. 

But unlike high school, where only 
Army brats and kids whose fathers 
worked for IBM were around to tell tales 
of foreign (as in out-of-state) intrigue, life 
at summer camp was a tissue of lies. 
Camp taught you about pretending 
things. 

Kids whose parents were divorced 
wrote letters home every week addressed 
to “Mr. and Mrs.” so that nobody would 
know. 

Scrawny girls and pudgy boys spoke 
of fascinating “steadies” left at home 
pining, and even wrote letters to their 
imaginary lovers. (In at least one case I 
know of, a clever camper had stay-at- 
home buddies mail passionate and 
postdated replies from the old 
hometown.) 

Twelve-year-olds drove cars — “Yeah, 
sure! My dad knows the cops and they 
never stop me! Really!” 

Poor kids were suddenly rich and rich 
kids were suddenly richer. “My dad 
owns this camp. You can ask, but he 
might get mad.” 

The only thing to be feared was 
Parents’ Weekend, but with luck nobody 
would ask any embarrassing questions. 
They'd all be too busy steering their own 
parents away from their bunkmates. 
There was an audible sigh of relief when 
the parents were waved off at the end of 
the day. 

But then it was back to the the biggest 


pretend of all, because the shameful 
never-to-be-told truth was that you were 
homesick — oh so homesick. The soap 
that you carved smelled like your baby 
brother's hair and you cried. You decided 
you'd make an ashtray for your father 
and you cried. Your well-meaning 
mother wrote every day, trying to make 
everything sound boring at home. Your 
mother! You cried harder. No wonder the 
sheets were damp. You were at an 
awkward age — old enough to know that 
crying was sissy but too young to know 
that if you have to cry you should do it in 
a running shower so that it leaves no 
marks. It wasn’t just mosquito bites that 
made your face blotchy. 

So why would anyone want to go 
back? How could the truth of anyone’s 
happy ending beat the fantasies you’ve 
spun? 

Well, maybe this one could be a 
reunion just for you and camp In-a- 
gadda-da-vida. Remember, the other 
people in attendance are only camp 
friends. You'll never have to see them 
again. (That’s why you lied to them in the 
first place.) You're not going to run into 
them on Main Street when you visit your 
parents. They won’t remember what you 
told them. You barely remember their 
names. 

Maybe you should go, to prove to 
yourself that you can handle outdoor 
plumbing, to find out just which year 
Uncle Dennis finally got locked up, to 
show no fear of newts, to buy your own 
goddamn candy, to tell the truth. And if 
things get tough, there’s always that neat 
shower trick. Take some hand-carved 
soap. 0 
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MAINE 
HUNTING 
CAMPS 


Lodging 
for 

beer 
SE asoi: 


by Scot Lehigh 


ager to escape the clatter of 
- AK-47s, and other of Boston's 

sundry summertime sounds? A 
week at a Maine hunting camp might be 
just the thing. 

Hunting camps aren’t just for hunters 
anymore, according to Bill Willard, who 
along with his brother runs the Birches, 
one such camp on the western shore of 
Moosehead Lake. “People don’t come up 
just to take fish and game out of the lake 
and woods anymore,” Willard says. “We 
see a lot of people coming up with 
mountain bikes, or canoes, who come to 
go for a ride and look for wildlife.” 

Or just to relax. Hunting camps are as 
different from your standard vacation 
spot as hunting is from your standard 
vacation activity. Being close to game 
means being off the beaten track. In 
Maine, that usually spells the willywags 
of the north woods. Since hunting in the 
hunting-camp sense usually includes 
fishing, the cabins are often on the water. 
Because hunting is a comradely sort of 
sport (the game can be forgiven if they 
don’t share that point of view), a hunting 
camp is usually big enough to 
accommodate four or more. And since 
hunting means rousting out early, the 
cabins usually have a stove to prepare 
the hunters’ breakfast. 

A big part of hunting, as any true 
hunter will tell you, is drinking beer. 
Hence the fridge. Pour three or four beers 
into your run-of-the-mill hunter or 
fisherman, and he’s overcome by an 
irresistible urge to tell the sort of story 
that makes a wood stove superfluous. 

For a real outdoor enthusiast, a week 
with a cabin to live in, the woods to walk 
in, and a lake to swim in can be the real 
antidote to civilization, the way Club 
Med would be if Thoreau were CEO. It 
will let you enjoy some of Maine’s most 
splendid isolation (and the drive up will 
help you solve the age-old philosophical 
conundrum about just what lies beyond 
the end of the universe). Herein, a few of 
our favorite Maine sites. 

The Birches, situated on the western 
shore of the Moosehead Lake (a few 
miles from Rockwood, which is a good 
six hours from Boston), has 17 log cabins, 
most of which are perched on shore’s 
edge. Large enough to accommodate at 
least six, the cabins come equipped with 
kitchen units and showers. A dining 
room and lodge serves food for those at 
peace with the woods but not at home on 
the range. You can rent canoes and boats 
from the Birches’s marina, and because 
the Willards are also white-water 
outfitters, rafting trips on the West 
Branch of the Penobscot and the 
Kennebec — two of New England's best 
white-water rivers — are also available 
from the camp. 

See MAINE, page 13 
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WILDERNESS 
CAMPS 


Pitch-in 
mtent 


by Burkhard Bilger 


here’s a curious moment in most 
‘ people’s lives when pain and 
pleasure suddenly, inexplicably, 
change places. The girl who used to bite 
the barber's fingers and claw at his eyes 
now settles into a salon chair with a 
rapturous sigh. The boy who once hid in 
the root cellar for five hours to escape his 
chores now spends his Saturday 
-mornings vacuuming in a blissful trance. 
And now, across the country, adults are 
exhibiting the strangest reversal of all: 
the urge to volunteer to do backbreaking 
work in the wilderness. 

Grown-ups who as kids used to avert 
their eyes when the teacher asked who 
would beat the chalk out of the erasers 
now pay to do other people’s work for 
them, and they do it out in the woods, 
where there’s no TV or anything. Maybe 
it’s a need to feel useful and effective, or 
maybe it’s just a craven surrender to the 
work ethic. Either way, opportunities for 
such benign masochism abound. 
Whether you want to slave away in New 
England or toil in some distant ditch, 
there are plenty of environmentally 
concerned organizations willing to let 
you pay for the privilege. Here are three 
of the best. 

On the cheap, regimented, and 
strenuous end of the scale is the 
American Hiking Society. Volunteers at 
AHS camps work as caretakers of our 
national parks and forests. As such, they 
spend most of their time doing things 
that no one could coerce them to do in 
kiddie camp: moving rocks, chopping 
bushes, fixing trails. 

If you can call trail clearing a vacation, 
then there is none cheaper: beyond 
transportation expenses to the camp, 
your only cost is a $30 registration fee. 
AHS provides all meals along the trek, 
and according to the society’s president, 
Kay Beebe, “Where AHS goes, there 
aren't man8y places to spend your 
money.” 

This summer, AHS teams will put up a 
70-foot-long bridge in New Hampshire's 
White Mountains entirely with hand 
tools and a team of oxen (August 13 to 
27), divert streams and clear brush in 
Vermont's Green Mountains (July 9 to 
23), and mend trails in Northern 
California’s Siskayoo National Forest 
(July 17 to 29) and Plumas National 
Forest (July 9 to 21). At the New 
Hampshire and California sites, 
corporate sponsorship pays for up to 50 
percent of transportation costs. 

Send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: AHS, Box 86, North Scituate 
02060. 





* * hal 

The Appalachian Mountain Club is 
another conduit for those seeking 
camaraderie born of duress. Founded in 
1876 and 30,000 members strong, the 
AMC maintains 1000 miles of trails, 
largely through volunteers’ labor. Camps 
run a week to 10 days and provide room, 
board, tools, and training. They’re 
generally a little comfier than those run 
by AHS (volunteers often stay in cabins) 
See WILD, page 12 
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Pampered campers 





by Sandra J. Shea 


y friend Mimi calls her 

boyfriend ‘the human spa.” He 

is unstinting with (and she is 
always greedy for) foot massages, 
shoulder rubs, and God knows what else. 

Boyfriends may be just fine for the 
occasional spa experience (watch out, 
though, they’re notoriously fattening), 
but even the most heroic among them 
gets resentful if one becomes single- 
minded in one’s demands. Keep the boys 
and the spas separate, I say. And though 
the two often achieve similar results, 
there's a big difference to keep straight: 
spas are always there when you need 
them, especially since they're now 
springing up like mushrooms (35 
calories). (New England is rapidly 
becoming very spa-friendly; big news in 
spa circles is that Canyon Ranch, a 
popular and trendy Southwest spa, will 
be opening a branch in the Berkshires in 
the fall.) 

Just what are spas?, you ask. Are they 
nothing more than ashrams with 
Nautilus machines? Summer camps with 
sushi (75 calories)? Can I spa at home? Do 
I have to wear those cropped leotard 
tops? Can't I just sleep a little late one 
morning with the same restorative 
results? 


The quickest way to understand what 
spa means is to say the word out loud: 
“ssssssppaaaaah.” That's how you're 
supposed to feel after a few hours at one. 
Often, however, since the word “spa” is 
preceded by the word “health,” the 
concept becomes suspect in many 
people’s minds. I was no exception. 

And so, faced with the prospect of a 
long bout of health, I decided to anti-spa 
first. Which wasn’t so hard; it just meant 

making a stronger commitment to my 
current self-indulgent lifestyle. Lunches 
at the Meridien were stepped up (in a 
triumphant blow I managed to dine 
when three-star chef Marc Haeberlin was 
visiting the kitchen — good for at least 
6000 calories). I took cabs to bakeries. I 
drove around a lot, and never in the 
neighborhood of my health club. In days, 
I was ready to spa. 

As it turned out, my first spa 
experience was rather Zen-like, in that it 
was an experience that was both spa and 
not-spa: not-spa, that is, if you harbor 
any anxiety about having to flex muscles 
in order to feel healthy. At the Spa at the 
Heritage, in Back Bay (owned by 
Sydney Moss, who also owns LePli Spa, 
in Cambridge), health is based on 
indulgence, not hard work, in keeping 


with the European tradition of 
therapeutic spas. (Europeans are so much 
smarter than we are.) 

Here, charming Eastern Europeans 
apply mud, lotions, herbs, seaweed, and 
hands to one’s body in an atmosphere of 
complete tranquillity that doesn’t take 
long to edge into mindless bliss. You can 
exert some effort if you want to swim or 
aerobe, but the real treat is receiving a 
day of facials, body massages, foot 
massages, and mud wraps. Being thus 
pampered is the best alternative to a 
vacation; in fact, it’s the best solution to 
anything bad you could possibly dream 
up. 

The neighboring Ritz-Carlton sends 
over a spa lunch — undressed salad and 
chicken (350 calories) — and fortunately, 
the eclairs (650 calories) at Café de Paris 
are a few steps away. The ultimate is an 
all-you-can-eat weekend at the Ritz, 
which you attempt to work off with a day 
at the spa. At $3000 a night per couple, 
it’s best reserved for when you've been 
very, very good or if you're very, very 
rich. For the rest of us, a day at the spa is 
$300; services can also be boughton an 
individual basis. 

The Spa at the Heritage, 28 Arlington 
See SPAS, page 14 
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20th 
Anniversary 
Celebration 
of 

Lunar 
Landing. 
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Come to 
Space Week. 
July 17-24 


* 


Space week 
activities... 
“Moon Rock 
Laserium 
show’, Moon 
gazing, 

Star Parties, 
Lectures, 
Video shows 
eVilemas lm live 
astronauts. 


Every Scene's a cliffhanger. 


Call It's a spectacular new film that explores and celebrates the human 


body. It's guaranteed to make your heart pound and your spirit soar. 


532-6664 
It's "To The Limit", a film produced by MacGillivray Freedman Films. 
or 723-2500 Now playing at the Boston Museum of Science. 


fo rmo ad See it. Find out what you're made of. 
Taelairieelip "To The Limit" is a production of the Museum Film Network 


and NOVA/WGBH Boston. 


Additional Summer Hours: Advance reservations recommended. 
aia Call 523-6664. Showtimes: Mon. 11,1,2,3; Tue.- 
Thru — June 30, 1989 Wed. 11,1,2,3.7,8; Thu. 11,1,2,3,7,8,9; Fri. 11, 
Monday Il, 1, 2, , 3 1,2,3,6,7,8.9; Sat. 10,11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6.7. 
8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. Also showing 
July is September 4, 1989 Chronos: Fri.-Sat. 10 p.m. Garage parking avail- 
Monday 11,12, 1, 2, ° 3 able day and evening. Prepared as a public service 


Tuesday 2 Friday 12 by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS/Boston. 
Presented with the support of ¢ } 
| i Harvard Community Omni Theater 


Health Plan at The Museum of Science 
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FINE-ARTS CAMPS 


Drawn to nature 


AE 





by Ketura Persellin 


may seem as distant as first kisses 

and slumber parties; a warm- 
weather retreat spent making new 
friends, learning new skills, and savoring 
the out-of-doors sounds impossibly 
ideal. But for working adults who are 
artists or aspiring (or even closet) artists, 
a week or more perfecting creative 
talents can indeed be combined with a 
rural setting for a relaxing and 
industrious summer getaway. 

Tom Rutishauser, a local musician and 
music teacher, runs an ideal program, the 
Montanea Festival, in Switzerland — 
three weeks of lessons, master classes, 
ensemble work, and concerts for classical 
strings, woodwind, voice, guitar, and 
piano. The festival will be held in 
Leukerbad, an Alpine health spa that 
dates back to Roman times. For more 
information call 861-1742. 

Okay, not everyone can sneak off to 
the Alps for music lessons. Closer to 
home, New England provides an 
abundance of arts-related activities. 
® Maine Workshops. Film/video and 
photography are the areas of study at this 
17-year-old arts “camp.” The Maine 
Workshops offer more than 200 one- and 
two-week courses and three-day 
seminars for beginners and experts. 
Instructors are the premier videomakers 
and filmmakers from around the country 
(this year including Laszlo Kovacs, Mark 
Rydell, and Michael MacNamara — 
director of the Dukakis presidential 
campaign’s TV commercials) and 
photographers (Arnold Newman, Mary 


- or working adults, summer camp 


Ellen Mark, Eugene Richards, and Jay 
Maisel, to name a few). So a lot of hi-tech 
goodies descend upon the sleepy fishing 
town of Rockport, where there’s not 
much distraction; that plus the creative 
atmosphere keeps students working 
from dawn to midnight. The school is 
open all year, and applications for the 
summer (June through September) are 
accepted until the last minute; the 
catalogue encourages applicants to 
inquire early, however, since acceptance 
is competitive. For more information, call 
(207) 236-8581. 

® Art New England Summer 
Workshops. For three weeks during the 
summer, Bennington College, in 
Vermont, turns into a residential art 
school, with week-long courses such as 
painting, sculpture, and jewelry making. 
The Art New England Summer 
Workshops encourage students “to 
pursue personal goals and develop new 
skills under the guidance of master artists 
and craftsmen” — and it’s not hard to 
kick back, too, given the proximity of 
Tanglewood, Saratoga, and Jacob’s 
Pillow. Each week, about 90 students 
attend what's known as one of the best 
summer visual-arts camps in the region; 
they enjoy chamber-music concerts, 
have access to live models for sketching 
in the evening, and receive a one-year 
subscription to Art New England when 
it’s all over. For more information call 
232-1604. 

© Vermont Quilt Festival. Grandma 
probably learned the art of quilting from 
her mother, but nowadays more formal 


instruction may be indicated. On the 
campus of Norwich University, in 
Northfield, Vermont, about 6500 quilters 
(including beginners) will gather this 
summer from July 14 to 16 for the state 
quilt festival, now in its 13th year. More 
than 40 half- and whole-day classes and 
seminars on the craft and art of 
quiltmaking are available; subjects 
include “Designing with Symmetry,” 
“Patchwork Potpourri,” and the 
currently popular “Machine Quilting.” 
Quilters come from around the world 
and stay on campus or, through the 
festival's arrangements, in a nearby inn 
or B&B. Besides the classes, there will be 
lectures, venders with notions and 
books, and a 300-piece exhibit that 
includes a juried show. For more 
information call (802) 485-7092. 

© Harrisville Designs. At another 
fabric-arts “camp,” in Harrisville, New 
Hampshire, rank beginners and more 
experienced craftspersons can learn 
about their hooks and their harnesses at 
workshops in weaving, rug-weaving, 
color study, and design. Week-long 
workshops are conducted from early July 
through mid-October, with one course 
offered each week. Far away from urban 
distractions, in a town where weaving 
has been a tradition for more than a 
century and a half, Harrisville Designs 
offers a working-studio atmosphere — 
even going so far as to keep the studio 
open 24 hours a day. For more 
information call (603) 827-3996. 

® National Guitar Summer Workshop. 
See ARTS, page 12 
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by Susan Greco 


ou are not the kind of guy who 
Y would be at a place like this at 

this time of the morning. But 
here you are at 9 a.m. ona Saturday 
standing on a two-foot-high platform in 
the middle of the woods. Your mission is 
to retrieve from 20 feet away a small 
bucket, which you are supposed to make 
believe contains an antidote to a 
mysterious disease; you cannot leave the 
platform. You and other platform-bound 
members of your “‘task force,“all-:co- 
workers, are given a few planks, some 
rope, and a bamboo pole. 

Trouble is, you can’t make a move 
without the approval of your 
“management team,” which has 
convened in a cushy conference room 
somewhere far removed and has no idea 
what you're trying to do. A poor sap 
called the “management liaison” runs 
back and forth relaying questions and 
answers. Patiently you wait for the word 
from above. Then it starts to rain. You 
stand there soaked to the bone, gnashing 
your teeth, while back at “corporate 
headquarters” the management team 
draws elaborate diagrams for schemes to 
raise the bucket. 

Welcome to corporate camp — a 
mandatory weekend in the wilderness 
with your lovable co-workers. If you're 
lucky, you'll get the top bunk and the 
boss won't snore. 

; ca * * 

The Warren Center, in Ashland, 
home of the above “retrieval game,” is 
one of a handful of outdoor training 
outfits in New England — including the 
Hurricane Island Outward Bound 
School, off Rockland, Maine, Sargent 
Camp, in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, and Thompson Island, in 
Boston Harbor — where gung-ho 
human-resource types arrange to have 
their corporate charges rough it for a few 
days in order to encourage teamwork, 
trust, and other of their pet “intangibles.” 

Chief executives, middle managers, 
and underlings arrive together at these 
wilderness retreats — often in buses — 
and stay together in cabins for anywhere 
from a few days to a week. (Lucky you — 
weekend retreats are just as common as 
work-avoiding weekday sojourns.) 
Campers climb rocks, scale walls, and 
build rafts to build self-esteem. At night, 
they gather ‘round the campfire to talk 
about the day’s adventures and bond. 

Some camps make campers sleep out 
on the water in a big, drafty boat. Others 
make them cook their own breakfasts 
over portable stoves. To date, no 
disgruntled employee has shoved a 
paddle down his personnel manager's 
throat, but that’s not to say a couple 
haven't considered it. 

See WORK, page 12 
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Save 
Your Seats! 

Charge by phone: 

(508) 922-8500 
@)TELETRON® = @TICKETRON’ 
(800) 382-8080 . Available at all outlets 

~ (617) 720-3434 





The New Fats Waller Musical Show 
Monday through June 26 —July 1 at 8:00 PM 
Matinees June 28 and July 1 at 2:00 PM 








Monday through Saturday, 
July 6 — 29 at 8:00 PM 
Matinees July 12, 15, 19, 20, 26, 29 
at 2:00 PM 


Cnita Rivera ¢ 








THE MANMMATTIAN 
RHYTTIM 
J] ANational Monday through 
2 Treasure Glcukeasase 
RAY at 2:00 PM 
' CHARLES 
The Raeletts 
and the Ray Charles Orchestra 
July 2, 8:00 © $25.50 
. All-Time 
Favorite 
Country July 30, 8:00 + $18.50 
, Quartet 
THE OAK RIDGE 
BOYS 


July 9, 5:30 & 8:30 © $25.50 





July 23, 5:30 & 8:30 © $22.50 

















New England’s Most Popular 


Theatre Plays All Year Long! 





“Don't It Make 
My Brown Eyes 
Blue” 


CRYSTAL GAYLE 























Together Again 


wm “My Melody 
of Love’ 


4), BOBBY 
4 VINTON 


September 17, 3:00 © $18.50 
September 17, 8:00 © $20.50 








Rodgers and Hammerstein's Greatest Musical! 


September 7 — 30 at 8:00 PM 
Matinees September 13, 16, 20, 
21, 27, 30 at 2:00 PM 


= and Then 





September 24, 


= SERGIO 


Tall, Dark 
Some 


FRANCHI 


8:00 © $24.50 








Definitive alr 
ROY CLARK AND 
TAMMY WYNETTE 


October 15, 3:00 © $20.50 
October 15, 8:00 © $20.50 









: } Matinees October 11, 14, 18, 19, 


f Ng, 5:28012:000N 





JOHN DA 


with the Dankworth Quartet 
October 22, 8:00 © $22.50 


Something New! 
AN OVERTURE 


cLassicaL 4 


Aspecial program performed 
by the Cape Ann Symphony. 
October 29, 3:00 © $16.50 








NKWORTH 


& $19.50 








~ The Starsof CARMINA 


The Lawrene BURANA 





MYRON ——Petormed ty the 10 cember 

FLOREN, . Paul Madore Chorale and 
BOBBY & ELAINE, iierieution te. 
GUY & RALNA aa, November 5, 3:00 . $16.50 


JOANNE CASTLE 
October 31, 2:00 © $16.50 
November 1, 2:00 © $16.50 


" November 1, 8:00 © $18.50 
November 2, 2:00 © $16.50 





Blasts From the Past! November u, one ° $23.00 
THE ROYALTY November 12, 3:00 © $28.50 
OF DOO-WOPP © 

Featuring The Diamonds — 


Little Darlin’, The Chiffons - F Americas 


Top Comic! 





7 Onl Hw Byes or. JAY 

- ave 

— es LENO 
November 3, 8:00 © $20.50 November 25, 5:30 © $27.50 
November 4, 8:00 © $22.50 November 25, 8:30 © $27.50 





SCROOGE ® MARLEY: SX» 
*® Christmas wy 
£ 








Ta Cd dF of 





wee: 42%, 
Adapted by Israel Horovitz 9” 2; = 
from the Charles Dickens 
Classic 
Monday through Saturday, November 30 —- December 23 at 8:00 PM 
Matinees December 6, 9, 13, 14, 20, 23 at 2:00 PM 
Hallelujah! 
HANDEL'S ¢ 
MESSIAH ° 


Performed by the Rockport 
Community Chorus of the North 
Shore, 100 members strong, 
featuring guest soloists and 
a full orchestra. 

December 3, 3:00 ¢ $16.50 
& $19.50 











-BOXOFFICE 
NOW OPEN! 


Box Office Hours 
June | - December 23 
Mon. - Fri. 9AM - 9PM 
Sat. & Sun. 12 -9PM 
Prices for Musicals and Plays 
Previews st Thurs., Pri. and Sat. of week shows .... $20.00 
Mon.-Thurs. evenings .........0055e005 $22.00 
eee Te Te eee ee $23.50 
Saturday evenings ........00eeeeeeee $25.00 
EEE eps $19.00 
Special Children's Price! 


Tickets may be purchased for children 12 and under on the day 
of performance for all matinees for our musicals and plays for only $12.50! 





We're Closer | 


Than You Think! | 
Just 20 Minutes North of Boston | 


Exit 19 Off Route 128, in Beverly, MA &, | 








Our 1989 Season has been generously funded by Bank of New England Corporation Foundation; Holyoke Mutual Insurance Company, Salem; Boston Concessions Group, Inc.; Merrill Lynch Realty; Beverly Beaver Pond Estates; Beverly National Bank; Parker Brothers; Bank of Boston; and Danvers Savings Bank. 
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by Neil McManus 


s his plane touched down in 
A Florida, Bill Vieira, a 42-year-old 

Massachusetts lobsterman, took 
a deep breath of the tropical air and 
smiled. He could hardly believe it, but he 
was about to spend a week playing 
hardball with 17 former Red Sox stars, 
including several of his childhood 
heroes. He was paying $3250 to live out 
his dreams at the Sox Exchange Baseball 
Fantasy Camp, in an arrangement that 
reminded him of TV’s Fantasy Island. 
“The only thing missing was Herve 
Villechaize going, ‘The players! The 
players!” ‘he says. Or maybe Ricardo 
Montalban intoning, “Welcome to 
Winter Haven, Florida.” 

Fantasy camps like the Sox Exchange 
allow middle-aged wage earners like 
Vieira to act out their dreams while 
escaping their jobs, their mortgages, and 
their kids for a few days. At a fantasy 
camp, an accountant can wail ona 
saxophone alongside fenowned 
trombonist Rick Stepton; an auto 
mechanic can shoot a skyhook over 
former Celtics star Tom “Satch” Sanders; 
a cosmetics saleswoman can slide head 
first into second base after hitting a 
double off former Red Sox pitcher Luis 
Tiant. 

The promotional literature for fantasy 
camps always promises to help make 
dreams come true — for a fee, of course. 
Looking at three New England fantasy 
camps (Winter Haven, where the Red 
Sox train, is an honorary New England 
town) through the eyes of former 
campers, it appears that the promises, 
and the fantasies themselves, are 
generally fulfilled. 
®@ Jazz bunch. Count on Ernie Pineault, 
a 47-year-old executive at Motorola, to be 


among the 30 men and women who'll 
pay $1309 apiece this July for the thrill of 
playing in a big band for five days at the 
Jazz Vermont fantasy camp. Pineault 
used to moonlight as a drummer in 
several bands, but he doesn’t have time 
for that anymore. “You want to put a 
decent amount of time and energy into 
your regular job, and you don’t want to 
dissipate yourself,” he says. “Working 
clubs at nights and weekends while 
trying to keep a day job at the same time 
can do that to you. After a certain period 
in your life, doing that and having a job, 
too, becomes hazardous to your health.” 

So last year Pineault escaped to Jazz 
Vermont, and he’s determined to return. 
“like the fact that it has a no-nonsense, 
get-down-to-work environment. Not just 
an occasional rehearsal, and then let's go 
golfing or swimming or this or that. I was 
there really just to play and to learn and 
to have fun through that.” 

The daily schedule at Jazz Vermont can 
be grueling. The first rehearsal begins at 
9 a.m. and the final practice session ends 
at 10 p.m. Except for meal breaks, 
everything in between is jazz, jazz, and 
more jazz. On the final night, the 
campers perform a big-band concert 
before 300 to 500 people. 

At this year’s camp, being held July 9 
to 13 at the Marble Island resort in 
Colchester, Pineault and fellow jazz 
devotees will play the music of Count 
Basie and Duke Ellington under the 
direction of Dave Ellis, the former 
director of Dartmouth College’s Barbary 
Coast Big Band. Rick Stepton, a former 
trombonist in the Woody Herman big 
band, will join in as a guest musician. 

Spouses are invited to come along as 
guests for $635, but Pineault’s wife has 


decided to pass. “She has come a long 
way in appreciating jazz, but I don’t 
think she would care for a whole week of 
it,” Pineault says. “We're going to Florida 
to visit some of her relatives next week. 
That's sort of a reciprocal kind of a deal 
for my going away to the camp fora 
week. I’m, uh, paying her off.” 

® Hoops of fun. The brochure for the 
Pro Basketball Legends Camp, in 
Henniker, New Hampshire, promises 
“food you dream about.” Believe it. The 
camp, held August 16 to 20, includes five 
mouth-watering days filled with 
continental breakfasts, buffet brunches, 
clambakes, and candlelight dinners 
featuring lobster, prime rib, and filet 
mignon. 

Just listen to these happy campers: 

“You eat three or four times a day, and 
the meals are real good,” says Celtics 
legend and former camp counselor Dave 
Cowens. 

“The food was tremendous. Just 
excellent,” says Rockport dentist and 
camper Charles Ahern. 

“You don’t eat like that normally. 
Nobody does,” says camp director Dick 
Baker. 

Between meals there’s plenty of 
basketball played by men age 30 and up 
who shell out $1250 to shoot around with 
former Celtics stars such as Satch 
Sanders, Don Nelson, and K.C. Jones. 
Weekend YMCA gym rats should whip 
themselves into shape before attending 
the camp, because the games can get 
quite heated. Celtics players play hard, 
and (present squad notwithstanding) 
they’re not accustomed to losing. ‘The 
counselors say they're going to play for 
fun and have a good time, but they 
See FANTASY, page 12 
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CAMPUS CAMPS 


ivy 
reaatis 
don’t 
itch 


by Jennifer Munro 


t the risk of being pelted with 
A aluminum mess kits, I must 

confess that Girl Scout camp was 
the last place I wanted to spend my 11th 
and 12th summers — week upon week of 
hell-in-a-tent at a godforsaken spot in 
the wilderness, with only a shoe box of 
gimp lanyards to show at summer's end 
for my pain and suffering. Still, camp has 
come a long way since my days of bug 
juice and poison ivy, and I’m considering 
going back. 

But I’m not going back to the woods. 
This camper’s swapping the rustic for the 
urban, the uncivilized for the urbane. No 
more mosquito-slapping accompaniment 
to those tedious campfire singalongs. 
Instead, I'll take in an evening concert on 
the Esplanade, with a can of Off for good 
measure. 

Most of Boston’s colleges offer on- 
campus “institutes” and “workshops” 
for grown-ups, which are to my mind the 
summer-camp ideal — programs in the 
arts and the humanities as opposed to 
arts and crafts, and overnight lodging 
(if I so desire) in the comparative 
civilization of cinder-block dorms. Join 
me at one of these campus camps, and 
you, too, can bid a fond farewell to daddy 
longlegs and pine cones in your 
pillowcase. 
© If you’re-one of those people who 
kicked yourself last November for 
sleeping through that ninth-grade civics 
course, UMass/Boston’s two-week 
program on the American presidency 
(July 10 to 21) is worth looking into. This 
series of lectures, discussions, and 
readings will clue you in to the evolution 
of the office, the nomination and election 
process, and the president's role in 
lawmaking — everything but the how- 
tos of by-passing Congress and securing 
aid for the contras. , 
© Closet historians may also want to 
investigate Harvard’s Ukrainian 
Summer institute (eight weeks 
beginning June 26). The interdisciplinary 
program immerses participants in the 
language, history, literature, and culture 
of the Ukraine through course work and 
extracurricular activities such as films 
and speeches by guest lecturers. 
® Aspiring and established writers can 
visit Simmons College for five days 
beginning June 19 for informal chats with 
writers, editors, and agents at the New 
England Writers’ Workshop. This 
year’s line-up includes John Updike, Jane 
Langton, and others. 
® And of course there’s the Radefiffe 
Publishing Course. Although this year’s 
mid-March application deadline has 
passed, it wouldn’t hurt to get a jump on 
See CAMPUS, page 12 
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Continued from page 10 
next year. This competitive six- 
week program teaches you just 
about everything you need to 
know about magazine and book 
publishing through a series of 
workshops, classes, and field 
trips. It’s one of the oldest 
institutes of its kind, originally 
designed to give women in the 
post-World War II job market a 
leg up on returning Gls. 
© Perhaps you were one of those 
kids who begged to be sent to 
sports camp (or stayed outside 
from dawn till dusk playing kick- 
the-can when your folks said you 
couldn’t go). BU’s Institute on 
Physical Fitness (June 27 to July 
7) will focus on structured phys- 
ed curriculums. It promises to 
bring together teachers, camp 
counselors, directors of public 
recreation programs, and 
personnel managers seeking to 
establish corporate fitness 

ams. 
® If you'd rather stretch your 
imagination than stretch your 
hamstrings, you have that option 
as well. For six weeks beginning 
June 25, Boston University invites 
members of the fine-arts 
community and talented students 
to polish ineir skills through 
professional training in acting, 
voice, speech, playwriting, 
directing, musical theater, and 
singing. The BU Summer 
Theater institute includes 
evening rehearsals that culminate 
in a series of performances. 
®@ If you'd prefer to work behind 
the scenes, in arts management, 
consider the Arts Extension 
Service’s Summer Program at 
UMass/Amherst (July 12 to 14). 
Introductory and refresher 
workshops include community 
cultural planning and festival 
planning, aesthetic decision 
making, audience development, 
and funding tactics. 
® Could it be that you've already 
planned your summer vacation 
around sipping margaritas by the 
pool while contemplating 
modern theories of human 
existence? Boston College’s 
five-day Lonergan Workshop 
will enable you to philosophize 
to your heart’s content — albeit 
sans pool and margaritas. 
Morning lectures centering on 
Bernard Lonergan’s analysis of 
human existence will be 
accompanied by afternoon 
workshops (including “Insight: A 
Study for Human 
Understanding” and “Method in 
Theology”) and evening 
colloquiums. 

Costs for the various campus- 
camp offerings differ according to 
the length of your stay, the 
credits earned, and so on, with 
the price for a weeklong 
residential workshop running on 
par with a week at Club Med, 
minus the airfare. Although not 
all the schools offer overnight 
accommodations, many 
encourage participants to take 
advantage of on-campus room 
and board. (With any luck, this 
summer's bunkmate won't take 
such pleasure in short-sheeting 
your bed.) 

Just one last thing before you 
pack your duffel bag: make sure 
you sew those little “iron-on” 
name labels into the waistbands 
of all your underwear. Darned 
things never did stick quite right. 
Take it from someone who’s been 
there. 0 


Fantasy 
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haven't lost their desire to win,” 
says Baker. “I think Cowens and 
Nellie would do just about 
anything to win.” 

“Don Nelson cheats all the 
time,” warns Cowens. “He 
changes the rules in the middle of 
games if it suits his purposes. He 


HEIDI STETSON 





cheats at tennis, too, If you hit a 
good serve at him, he'll call a 
quick timeout while the ball is in 
midair so he can scratch his navel 
or something.” 

Tennis is one of the camp’s 
afternoon activities, which also 
include golf, swimming, fishing, 
and softball. The basketball 
games are played in the evening 
as a prelude to the extravagant 
dinners. Then comes the evening 
program of watching game 
videos and chatting with the 
Celtics legends. “I love to talk 
about and hear what happened 
during the glory days of the 
Celtics when they won all those 
championships,” says Baker. 
“And you're talking with guys 
who were right there playing the 
ball games. It’s a lot of fun.” 

Camper Ahern was hardly 
awestruck by the Celtics stars. 
When asked how he felt after 
spending five days of shooting 
hoops, playing golf, and enjoying 
some fine food with the likes of 
Cowens, Sanders, and Nelson, he 
replied, “A little heavier.” 
® Spring feigning. Each 
January, campers at the Sox 
Exchange Baseball Fantasy 
Camp, in Winter Haven, Florida, 
get a taste of the everyday 
pressures major-leaguers have to 
face: the pressure of facing a 
fastball pitcher when you're 
nursing a hangover; the pressure 
to be a good teammate even 
though you hate the guy who 
bats in front of you; and, yes, 
even the pressure to resist the 
temptation of pretty women who 
hang around the ballpark. 

“I can understand the Wade 
Boggs-Margo Adams situation, 
because at the camp there are 
baseball groupies and baseball 
Annies,” says camper Bill Vieira, 
the Fairhaven lobsterman. 
“We're nothing but fat, out-of- 
shape old-timers living out a 
fantasy, but apparently the fact 
that we have a few extra bucks in 
our pockets like major-league 
ballplayers have, these women 
are around and they’re looking. 
They really think that you're 
somebody. They’re in the hotel 
bar. They come to the games. 
They come to the practices to 








watch you. If you're down there 
with a family, it’s a much 
different situation, but being 
single and 42 years old, it was 
almost a dream come true. It was 
like hitting a well.” 

More than a hundred men and 
women, including travel agents, 
bankers, farmers, and the owner 
of a Midas Muffler franchise, paid 
$3250 each to attend this year’s 
camp. Camp organizer John 
Savage says he and his brother 
Stuart founded the Sox Exchange 
to bridge the chasm between fans 
and players. The Savages 
certainly succeeded with Vieira, 
who chatted with Hall-of-Famer 
Bobby Doerr about lobstering 
and pitcher Bill “Spaceman” Lee 
about the works of authors Kurt 
Vonnegut and W.P. Kinsella. 

Of course, Vieira learned that 
former Red Sox stars have a 
sadistic streak too. Every night, 
pitchers Gary Bell and Dick 
Radatz held a kangaroo court 
where they handed out fines for 
just about everything. One poor 
camper was fined $2 for throwing 
up on the field, and then another 
$2 for picking his false teeth up 
out of the dirt and plunking them 
back in his mouth without 
washing them. (The former pros 
also have to face the heavy hand 
of locker-room justice. Pitcher 
Luis Tiant got fined $2 for farting 
in the dugout.) 

At the end of every Sox 
Exchange, campers play a game 
against the former pros before 
more than 1500 fans at Chain 
O’Lakes Park. Everyone is 
introduced by the public-address 
announcer and stands along the 
third-base line as a singer belts 
out the National Anthem. 

“That's when you realize that 
your fantasy is really coming 
true,” says Vieira. “I had goose 
bumps running up and down my 
body. I was thinking, here I am, 
I'm playing at a major-league 
ballpark against major-league 
ballplayers. And then when I was 
standing in the batter's box to 
face Gary Bell, I thought, my 
God, that’s Gary Bell. That's the 
same guy I worshiped when I 
was growing up.” 

But, alas, all fantasies must 


come to an end. Vieira realized he 
was back in the real world when 
his plane touched down at Logan 
Airport in 12-degree weather. A 
few days later he was back ori the 
lobster boat. “I picked up this big 
lobster and I looked at it and said, 
‘Sorry, but you’re no Dick 
Radatz.’ ” He adds, “When reality 
hit, it hit hard.” O 


Work 
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At least if you're drafted into 
corporate camp, nobody's going 
to make you sing “99 Bottles of 
Beer on the Wall” or drink 
lemonade that tastes like 
mosquito spray. Boston 
University-owned Sargent 
Camp, set in the Monadnock 
region of southern New 
Hampshire, professes to serve 
gourmet food and puts you up in 
furnished cabins with wall-to- 
wall carpeting. Outward Bound’s 
Maine facilities offer 
breathtaking views of both 
mountain and sea. The secluded 
Warren Center has 165 acres of 
meadows and woods bordering a 
reservoir and a state park. 

And you’re not alone in the 
woods. A growing number of 
local companies are turning to 
outdoor training. The roster 
includes some of the largest 
companies in Massachusetts: 
Stop & Shop, Shawmut Bank, 
Digital, Wang, Polaroid, Gillette, 
Lotus, Prime Computer, and 
New England Telephone. 

What is the lure of the wild for 
these employers? Proponents of 
“challenge adventure” say that 
participation in land and water 
sports encourages good 
communication, and that 
carefully tailored outdoor 
problem-solving exercises serve 
as tidy metaphors for business 
scenarios. 

Outdoor team-building 
programs vary considerably, but 
a typical weekend in the woods 
might start with breakfast at 7:30 
a.m. Saturday followed by a goal- 
setting session. At about 9 a.m., 
team-building exercises get 
under way, typically beginning 
with “initiative tasks,” such as 
the retrieval game, that offer 
lessons easily transferable to the 
office. (Some groups huddle and 
trade notes after each exercise.) 

The afternoon might be filled 
with more initiative tasks, unless 
your company has signed you up 
for something a little more 
adventurous, like mountain 
climbing or sea kayaking. A trek 
in the woods with map and 
compass, an exercise known as 
orienteering, may well lead to 
more challenging pursuits, such 
as the grueling ropes course: a 
web of ropes hung as high as 60 
feet up, resembling a jungle gym 
in the trees. (Sorry, no golden 
parachute here. But there's 
usually a low-ropes course just a 
few feet off the ground.) 

The day of fun at corporate 
camp tends to wind down with 
more discussion and dinner at the 
lodge around 6 p.m. After supper, 
you can look forward to — 
surprise — more problem- 
solving exercises. (You may be 
asked to do a skit dramatizing 
your corporate culture. Hamlet, 
anyone?) Then you have about 
an hour to relax, and it’s off to the 
barracks — lights out at 11 
o’clock — to rest up for another 
day of fun. 

* * * 

Although they may seem 
merely annoying, most of the 
drills at corporate camp are 
designed to bring perceived 
limitations to light and help 
employees move beyond them, 
according to Sandy Nickel of 
Executive Challenge, a Reading 
consulting company that 
specializes in outdoor 
management training. In one 
instance, Nickel says, a 
company’s chief executive officer 
(clearly not satisfied with his 


climb to the top of the corporate 
ladder) wanted to fall backward 
from the top rung of a six-foot 
ladder into the waiting arms of 
his employees. Although the 
actual risk of this “trust fall” was 
much less than perceived, the 
employees were nonetheless 
terrified they would drop their 
boss. 

As it turned out, the workers’ 
fear that they could not support 


-their CEO paralleled feelings in 


the office. In follow-up 
discussions — a heavily stressed 
component of outdoor training — 
the employees said they felt they 
couldn't keep up with the CEO’s 
constant quest to take on new 
challenges in the business. 

The focus, then, is notso much 
on the actual activities as on the 
feelings they evoke. Struggling 
over a 15-foot wall, what woman 


. Manager wouldn't be reminded 


of her struggle to break through 
the glass ceiling to upper 
management? “It’s an intensive 
time,” says Nickel. 

It’s also a time to enjoy at-least 
a little sun and fun. Since 1984, 
Stop & Shop has sent some 400 of 
its managers to Thompson Island 
for two-day training sessions that 
combine classroom time with 
hands-on management on the 
ropes course. Larry Swanson, a 
human-resources director with 
the firm, says employees are 
granted a few stray hours to 
explore Thompson Island’s 157 
acres of trees, wildflowers, 
marshland, open fields, and 
beachfront. Still, they’re expected 
to stick to a rigid itinerary, and 
they’re not allowed to forget that 
corporate camp means business. 
Says Swanson, “This is not 
fantasy island.” 

Blessedly, the weekend lasts 
but two days; then, thank God, 
it’s Monday. 0 
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Like many other artists, 
musicians enjoy intensive 
workouts in the company of 
other people who pursue their 
work with like-minded passion. 
The guitar workshop, an 
intensive, highly specialized 
program, will take place on the 
campus of the Canterbury 
School, in New Milford, 
Connecticut. Classes in rock, jazz, 
classical, fusion, fingerstyle, bass, 
keyboard, and MIDI are taught 
by Steve Khan, John 
Abercrombie, John Renbourn, 
Jim Hall, and other pros. Student 
pickers and strummers receive 
exposure to a broad but intensive 
guitar mini-education over the 
course of one to three weeks. For 
more information call (203) 
567-8529. 

® New England Conservatory. 
If you want to exercise your 
musical ear closer to home, the 
Conservatory is a good place to 
do it. The school employs as 
teachers some musicians whose 
concerts you may have attended 
— Hankus Netsky, Ran Blake, 
and Robert Ceely are just a few. 
Course offerings run from the 
most broad and basic 
(“Rudiments of Music”) to the 
very specific (“Controlling Your 
MIDI,” “Introduction to South 
Indian Rhythm”). It’s a good 
chance to explore something 
new, since the Conservatory is 
here in town — and especially 
since many of the courses run 
only a few days. For more 
information call 262-1120, 
extension 283. 


Wild 


‘Continued from page 6 
and a little pricier (up to $125 a 
week). 

This summer's destinations 
range from remote forests in 
Alaska’s Chugach National Park 
(July 17 to 27, August 7 to 17) and 
Wyoming's Grand Tetons 
(August 7 to 18), where supplies 

















have to be carried in on pack 
horses, to the Berkshire’s Mt. 
Greylock (June 25 to August 8) 
and a rustic cabin in the Catskills 
(June 25 to August 4). 

For an application write to: 
AMC Trails Program, Box 298, 
Gorham, New Hampshire 03581, 
or call (603) 466-2721. 

* 7 « 

If trail-clearing projects are like 
heavy-metal versions of regular 
summer camp, then the 
expeditions offered by 
Earthwatch, an organization 
based in Watertown, are like 
hard-core versions of science 
camp. Earthwatch recruits 
volunteers to help fund and work 
on research expeditions led by 
scientists working in a dozen 
different disciplines. These 
volunteers don't wash test tubes 
and look at soil samples in lowa; 
they monitor smoking volcanoes 
in Iceland, tag lemon sharks in 
the Bahamas, and excavate the 
remains of ancient Carthage in 
Tunisia. 

There are more than 100 
expeditions available, generally 
two weeks long, that cost from 
$700 to $1500 (volunteers also 
pay their own airfare). In addition 
to monitoring women’s health in 
Nepal, bird behavior in Costa 
Rica’s Monteverde Cloud Forest, 
and Korean agriculture outside of 
Seoul, Earthwatch teams will 
study fern biology in the White 
Mountains (May through 
September) and interview 
fishermen on Cape Cod (June 
through August). 

Write to: Earthwatch, Box 403, 
680 Mt. Auburn, Watertown 
02272, or call 926-8200. 0 
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The cottages cost a minimum 
of $75 a night, plus an additional 
$25 for more than three 
occupants (with meals — a 
requirement in July and August 
— the price is $65 per person per 
day). The phone number is (207) 
534-7305. 

For those in search of even 
more isolation, a nine-mile trek 
(allow half an hour if you care to 
preserve the resale value of your 
car) along the same road that 
leads you to The Birches turnoff 
brings you to Tomhegan 
Wilderness Resort, the last 
hunting camp on the northwest 
side of the lake. Here, the nine 
rustic log-cabins are set along a 
quarter-mile boardwalk (“I didn’t 
build it, but I sure have repaired a 
lot of it,” says Sherwood 
Williams, who manages the 
place), which overlooks a 
meadow that rolls down to the 
edge of the lake. Boats and 
canoes can be rented. The prices 
for the cabins, which are 
equipped with wood stoves and 
kitchen units, vary depending on 
the cabin and the number of 
people. Williams says the basic 
rule of thumb is $100 per person 
per week, with a three-person 
minimum charge per cabin, and a 
$75-a-night minimum daily rate. 
Lodge rooms, at $50 a night, are 
also available. The phone 
number is (207) 534-7712. 

More remote still are Little 
Lyford and the Chesuncook Lake 
House and Cottages. A former 
logging camp, Little Lyford, 
which sits on the West Branch of 
the Pleasant River, close to two 
rustic ponds some 20 miles north 
of Moosehead Lake, is beyond 
the reach of telephone or 
electricity. Cabins sleep one to 
six. Each comes with gas lights, 
wood stove, running water, and 
an outhouse. Home-cooked 
meals are served in the dining 
lodge. Rates are $65 per person 
per day. For details — and 
directions — write Little Lyford 
Pond Camps, Box 1269, 
Greenville, Maine 04441. 

Chesuncook Lake House, 
with its 30 cabins set on a 
peninsula on the north side of 


Chesuncook Lake (40 miles north 
of Moosehead Lake, or about a 
half-hour flight from Greenville), 
is similarly remote. 
Housekeeping cabins are $18 per 
person per day, with a three-day 
minimum stay, a two-person 
minimum charge in the smaller 
cabins, and a four-person 
minimum in the larger. The lodge 
is $58 per person per day, 
including meals. Access is by 
water shuttle or canoe (an 18- 
mile paddle) or by air. Folsom’s 
Air Service, based in Greenville, 
Maine, will fly you in for $50 per 
person, one way. To arrange 
reservations, or to obtain more 
details, write Bert and Maggie 
McBurnie, Route 76, Box 655, 
Chesuncook Village, Greenville, 
Maine, 04441, or call Folsom’s. 

For those to whom roughing it 
means an outdoor tennis court, 
Alden Camps, on East Lake 
(“East Pond,” the locals call this 
member of the Belgrade chain), in 
Oakland, Maine (about four 
hours from Boston), maintains 
that delicate balance between 
comfort and rusticity. The cedar 
log cabins are set in a towering 
pine grove in a cove the boasts a 
beautiful sand beach. Screened- 
in porches let you stay outdoors 
even after the blackflies descend, 
and wood stoves — with the 
makings of a fire laid by the cabin 
boys — take the edge off the chill. 
Meals are served in the main 
house; on Friday night, the 
establishment has clam bakes in 
an old barn opposite the playing 
field. Tennis, volleyball, softball, 
and shuffleboard facilities are 
available. And every afternoon 
— weather permitting — the 
camp craft tows waterskiers 
around the lake. Prices vary, 
depending on the size of the 
cottage; the average rate for two 
adults is about $70 per person per 
day, $420 for the week, which 
includes three delicious meals a 
day. Call (207) 465-7703. 

There are dozens of other 
possibilities for lakeside camps, 
cabins, and lodges in Maine. For 
other suggestions, check Best 
Places to Stay in New England 
(the Harvard Common Press, 
$14.95). Or call the Maine 
Publicity Bureau at:(800) 
533-9595 and ask for their camp 
and cottage-rental guide, which 
the bureau will send free of 
charge. But try a Maine camp just 
once, and you'll discover why 
George Babbitt kept coming 
back. 


Weird 
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according to Mary Marie 


' Satterlee, chairman of the 


convention, dowsing can be used 
to find the answer to any yes-or- 
no question. The convention, in 
fact, which begins on the 13th, 
will feature more than 50 lectures 
and workshops on “dowsing for 
veterinary purposes,” response 
therapy (a method of gaining 
access to the subconscious, which 
uses a pendulum), organic 
gardening (dowsing can help you 
decide where to put plants, how 
to water them, and so on), 
“sensing Egypt past and 
present,” “dowsing for health 
and happiness,” crystals and 
color, and other topics, as well as 
a report on a double-blind 
dowsing experiment that took 
place in northern Bavaria, West 
Germany. 

Prices are $85 for the school 
and $70 for the convention, with 
discounts for students, families, 
and members of the American 
Society of Dowsers. Meals are 
extra, and you're on your own for 
accommodations. For more 
information, contact the 
American Society of Dowsers at 
(802) 684-3417. Vermont in the 
fall is guaranteed to be a 
picturesque setting; as soon 
as the dowsers leave, Danville 
will be invaded again — by 
tourists enjoying the autumn 
foliage. 0 








KEEP THE FLAME BURNING! 


WOODSTOCK 20th Anniversary T-Shirt 
4 Color (Neon) Design On Heavy 
100% Cotton White T-Shirt. 

Send $15.00 SMLXL 


TO: RAVIN TEASE 
. P.O. BOX 8031 
LYNN, MA 01904 
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Fine dining in an elegant setting 
No MSG in our cooking Reservations 


suggested 
***Boston Globe's Robert Levy says of Pattaya, “It's hard to find 
much fault when you encounter a slightly exotic ethnic cuisine at 
very easy prices with quick, courteous service in a pleasant 
environment." 
“Pattaya goes to the head of the class. . . Pattaya's homemade 
sauce . . . is a splendid dip . . . service is excellent." 
Robert Nadeau, Boston Phoenix 


e Catering « Take Out - Gift Certificates « 
e Function Room Available e- 


966-3122 


LUNCH: MON.-SAT. 11:30.A.M.-3:00 PM DINNER: SUN.-THURS. 5:00 P.M.- 10:00 P.M.., FRI. 5:00 P:-M.-11:00 P.M., SAT. 2:00 P.M.-11:00 P.M. 


1032-1036 Beacon St., Brookline 











This summer, 
bring your 
tennis game 
to our mountains. 


The price is right. 
Midweek session (arrive Sunday, depart Friday): $485* 
Weekend session (arrive Friday, depart Sunday): $299* 


Get your game together high in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
with a midweek or weekend ses- 
sion at the Stratton Tennis School 
You're in for the tennis—and the 
time—of your life! 





PACKAGES INCLUDE: 





v Superb Stratton Mountain 


| inn accommodations 





Y Individualized instruction(3 


hours daily, midweek;Shours 
daily, weekend) by USPTA- 
certified Director of Tennis 
Kelly Gunterman and his 

| staff of teaching pros 





¥ Welcome cocktail party 





‘| Lunch each day 





¥ Sports Center admission 
A ; 





oY Free court time after 


| instruction hours 





vY Graduation cocktail party 


and banquet (midweek 
session only) 

Stratton Tennis School 
logo shirt 

















Videotape analysis 
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JUST NAME THE DATE. 





Midweek Sessions | Weekend Sessions 








5/26-28 
5/28 - 6/2 6/2 -4 
6/4-9 6/9 - Ll 
6/11 - 16 6/16 - 18 
6/18 - 23 6/23 - 25 
6/25 - 30 6/30 - 7/2 
7/2-7 7/7-9 
7/9 - 14 7/14 - 16 
7/16 - 21 7/21 - 
8/13-18 8/11 - 
8/20 - 25 8/18 - 
8/27 - 9/1 8/25 - 
9/3-8 9/1 -3 
9/8 - 10 











* 
Staffon 


‘TENNISSCHOOL 
at the Stratton Mountain Inn“ 


Stratton Mountain. Vermont 03155 
C Stratton Corporation. 1968 





Call toll-free today: 1-800-843-6867. 


“Per person, per session, excluding taxes and service charge 
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Street, Boston; contact the Ritz- 
Carlton for reservations at 
536-5700. 


If a day at the spa is like adate, - 


imagine the relationship you can 
develop in a week. If you have 
eight (or even five) days to spend, 
the ultimate spa experience is 
easy: pick an area of the country, 
and chances are, there is a spa 
there. A few weeks ago, having 
always considered palm trees 
make-up brushes for the soul, I 
chose Florida, and took off for 
Safety Harbor Spa, on Tampa 
Bay. Safety Harbor has a long spa 
tradition — people have been 
traveling here to take the waters 
since 1926, the entire complex 
having been built on Espiritu 
Santo mineral springs, 
discovered by de Soto. Recent 
renovations have made this one 
of the largest facilities in the 
country, and have attracted a 
younger, more active clientele 
(including a few professional 
boxers, like Mark Breland, who 
train at the spa). 

The three gyms, three pools, 
weights, and aerobic-training 
rooms all get plenty of use; this is 
a place for serious 
working/chilling out. The 
philosophy is sane, the 
surroundings are beautiful, the 
food is amazing considering 
we're talking daily calorie counts 
in the three figures. (The very 
likable dietitian has a very likable 
philosophy: don’t say no, just say 
less.) 

And though table talk at meals 
borders on the food-obsessive 
(though not much more than my 
usual dinner conversations, and 
in this case more understandably 
so, since calories instead of prices 
are listed on menus), average 
spa-goers are nowhere near 
porcine — most come to be 
pampered, lose a few pounds, 
and get rejuvenated from a week 
of stress-free health. What's key 
is the combination of these three. 

Part of the reason Safety 
Harbor works is the relaxed 
atmosphere — that, and the fact 
that, aside from a convenience 
store a block away, there aren't 
many other serious distractions 
within walking distance. Some 
spas are highly regimented, with 
a7 a.m. walk not just suggested 
but required. Other spas, this one 
included, realize that for people 
like me, “mandatory” is an open 
invitation for anarchy, and the 
only thing 7 a.m. is good for is 
REM sleep. 

It’s rather elemental 
psychology, but it succeeds here 
— I found myself not only 
waking early but also taking 
more classes and being more 
active each day. 

The real mainline material 
comes after a hard morning's 
work and lunch: a daily massage, 
plus rted other touches like 
facials, pedicures, manicures, 
herbal wraps (you stretch out 
naked on a pallet in a dark room, 
get wrapped in herb-steeped 
towels, and lie there, mummy- 
like, for half an hour), and loofa 
scrub (a skin-softening process 
involving salt being spread all 
over your body, a loofa to rub it 
in, and a garden hose to wash it 
all off). 

I've never had a boyfriend who 
could do that. 


Eight daynand. seven nighth yi: 


ROPERS SOR ais O 


during off-season (May 15 
through September 30) cost 
about $1160 per person (double 
room), which includes lodging 
and all meals. Five days and four 
nights are $612 per person 
(double room). For details, 
contact Safety Harbor Spa and 
Fitness Center at 105 North . 
Bayshore Drive, Safety Harbor, 
Florida 34695, or call (813) 
726-1161. 0 


Sports 


Continued from page 4 
Chances are you can finda 
nirvana of your own. 

Most camps seem to operate 
with similar agendas: keep it 
simple, focus on good instruction, 
and let the folks do as much of 
their chosen activity as they 
want. That's what Craftsbury 
was like. Some of us had rowed 
before, others were never-been- 
in-a-boat-before novices, but 
instruction was individualized 
(the coaches followed us around 
on the lake in launches, 
sometimes with video cameras) 
so everyone could pretty much 
tailor the program to suit his or 
her own needs. Lots of people, 
for example, got tired of putting 
in six hours on the water every 
day, and went swimming (or took 
naps) during the afternoon 
sessions. I was out there as much 
as I could be. 

But aside from the single- 
mindedness of a sports camp, the 
experience can be much like 
regular camp, in some surprising 
ways. You turn back into a kid 
pretty fast. I drove up to rowing 
camp by myself, a responsible 
adult. Ten minutes or so away 
from my destination, I found 
myself fretting: what will the 
other kids be like? Will they like 
me? We were all a little shy at 
first, sitting down for our initial 
lunch, checking one another out 
over cafeteria trays. And then, as 
happens in school yards and 
campgrounds across America, the 
boundaries began to melt. We 
talked about rowing. Later, we 
compared blisters. We 
established common ground. 

Sports camp also seems to 
erode your adult measures of 
pride and success, redefining 
them around more youthful (and 
healthier) lines. You learn how to 
balance a boat that’s 26 feet long 
and 16 inches wide with an oar in 
either hand and, somehow, the 
difficulties of daily life (getting 
up in the morning, getting to 
work) seem more manageable. 
You remember that there is 
pleasure in mastering physical 
things, as opposed to intellectual 
things. You remember that self- 
esteem is a commodity that 
comes in small packages — one 
well-executed stroke, say, or one 
“Well done!” from a coach. 

Sports camps don’t advertise 
such benefits, but the experience 
does have a way of putting things 
in perspective. By the end of day 
two or three, you find yourself 
thinking, hey, this business of 
careers and working, working, 
working, and trying to make 
more money is a myth. If we all 
just took up rowing, the world 
would be a much better place to 
live. 

Not only that, if it’s a genuinely 
good camp, a camp that really 
knows how to tap the latent 
longings of all us so-called 
grown-ups, yo tan even 
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Wave reviews 


BEACHES 


Everyone loves the beach. Maybe it's 
because the beach links us with our 
primordial memories of life when it was 
easy — beneath the waves. Perhaps 
one day we'll slink back into the briney 
solution to live for good. Until then, we'll 
have to content ourselves with standing 
on the beach and making the usual 
preparations for the great move back: 
oiling our bodies, shedding body hair, 
and baking in the sun. 

This section covers’ saltwater 
beaches only. See the ‘“Fresh-Water 
Swimming" and “Pools” listings for 
alternative bodies of water in which to 
de-evolve. 





BEACHES 
In Town 


All the beaches in town — some 17 
beaches extending over 16 miles from 
Lynn to Hull — are supervised by the 
Metro Parks division of the Metropolitan 
District Commission (MDC), and they are 
free. Beaches are staffed with lifeguards 
daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. beginning 
July 1, but high tides and temperatures 
may cause schedule changes. No al- 
cohol is permitted on saltwater beaches 
at any time. Parking is free unless 
otherwise noted. For more information 
on MDC beaches, call 727-5215. 


Constitution Beach, Orient. Heights, 
East Boston. MBTA to Orient Heights 
station. Crowded and subject to Logan 
Airport noise, but well maintained. Bath- 
house with showers, picnic area, play- 
ground, handball court, and tennis 
courts. 

Malibu Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Savin Hill Station, 
then walk along busy highway. Bath- 
house with outside showers, tot lot, 
playground, park, and a few blades of 
grass. 

Savin Hill Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. Same route as Malibu Beach 
(see above) with a bit less walking. 
Somewhat crowded, but pleasant. Play- 
ground, park, bathhouse. 

Tenean Beach, off Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Fields Corner 
Station and Neponset bus to Pope's Hill 
St., then walk. Between a marina and a 
highway. Well-maintained tennis courts, 
basketball courts, tot lot, and bath- 
house. Parking for 300 cars and con- 
cession stand. 


South Boston 
The following beaches in South Boston, 
not to be confused with the listing of 
beaches south of Boston, are listed in 
order of proximity to Castle Island as you 
go south. It's about two miles from 
Castle Island to the southernmost 
beach, Carson. 
Castie island, Day Bivd., South Boston. 
Red Line to Broadway Station, then take 
the 9 bus (City Point) or the 11 to the end 
of the line; or take the Green Line to 
Copley Station, then take the 9 bus to 
end of line. From there walk across 
Marine Park to the beach. This popular 
22-acre urban park really isn't an island, 
but the eastern point of the peninsula 
juts into Boston Harbor. Site of historic 
Fort Independence. Clam bar, tot lot, 
and picnic area. Toilets but no bath- 
house. 
Pleasure Bay Beach, Day Bivd., South 
Boston. Same route as Castle Island 
(see above). Beach abuts Marine Park. 
Tot lot, skating rink, band shell, toilets. 
City Point, Day Bivd., South Boston 
Same route as Castle Island (see above). 
No facilities 
M Street Beach, Day Bivd., South 
Boston. Same route as Castle Island 
(see above), walk south of City Point. 
This is a 400-foot beach with no parking. 
No facilities; use the facilities at Castle 
Island 
Carson Beach, Day Bivd., South Bos- 
ton. Same route as City Point (see 
above), walk south of M Street Beach. 
Bathhouse with outside showers. 


North Shore 
These Metro Parks beaches are ail within 
10 miles of downtown. They are listed by 
proximity to town as you head north. 


Winthrop Beach, Winthrop Shore Dr., 
Winthrop. A mile-long beach with some 
— on the street. No facilities. 
Short Beach. Take Rte. 1 north to 
Winthrop Beach Pkwy. (Rte. 145), Re- 


vere Toilets. 


Revere Beach, Revere Beach Pkwy., 
Revere. Take Rte. 1A or MBTA to Revere 
Beach Station. A two-and-a-half-mile 
beach that is often crowded. Bathhouse, 
indoor showers, tot lot, and memories of 
an amusement park. 

Lynn-Nahant Beach Reservation, 
Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. Take Rte. 1A to 
Leo Carroll Highway to Lynn Shore Drive, 
Lynn Beach is left after rotary, Nahant is 
right. From MBTA: take Blue Line to 
Wonderland, then take bus 441 or 442 to 
Central Square, Lynn. These beaches 
spread along this curious but beautiful 
spit of land on (relatively) unpolluted 
Nahant Bay. Bathhouse, tot lot, tennis 
courts. Parking is available for 1300 
vehicles. 

’s Beach, Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. 
Same route as Lynn Beach (see above). 
You can use the bathhouse at Lynn 
Beach. J 


Far North 
The following beaches are all worth the 
drive, even if they are more than 10 miles 
from Boston. They are listed in order of 
proximity to Boston as you head north. 


Salem 
Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 114 in Salem. 
The town runs several nice beaches. 
Collin’s Cove. Lifeguard, but no facili- 
ties. On-street parking only. 
Forest River Park. Two beaches plus 
an outdoor swimming pool. All have 
lifeguards, toilets, bathhouses, and 
snack bars. Parking is available, though 
it is a good ways off. Beach open seven 
days, pool closed on Mon. Parking, $4 
during the week for non-residents. Only 
residents are allowed on weekends, and 
they park free. 
Salem Willows Park. Two beaches with 
toilets, snack bars, and arcade. Free 


parking. 

Manchester 
Take Rte. 128 to Manchester exit or drive 
up Rte. 127. 
Singing Beach, Beach St., off Rte 127. 
Named for the sound the sand makes 
when you walk on it, this is a beautiful 
five-eighths-of-a-mile stretch of beach, 
with rocks jutting from among the 
waves. Bathhouse with showers is for 
residents only. Toilets and snack bar 
open to the public. Very limited parking 
in town, but be careful — they mean it 
when they say they'll tow. 

G 


Located at the far reaches of Rte. 128. 
Three beaches with limited parking 
facilities beckon. Crowded on week- 
ends. Parking, $10. 

Stage Fort Park at Gloucester Harbor. 
Two small beaches with toilets, snack 
bar, picnic area, playground, and tennis 


courts. 
Wingaersheek Beach, Atlantic St., off 
Rte. 128. Large beach with dunes. 
Toilets, snack bar, pay phone, and first- 
aid room. 
Good Harbor Beach, Thatcher Rd., off 
Rte. 128. Toilets, snack bar, pay phone, 
and first-aid room. 

R 


ockport 
Go past Gloucester on Rte. 127A around 
Cape Ann. Artists and tourists abound 
here. Both may swim. 
Front Beach and Back Beach. Both 
beaches are located in the center of 
Rockport. Metered parking. Restaurants 
and toilets in the vicinity. 
Pebble Beach, Rte. 127A. No facilities. 
Parking only for residents with parking 
stickers. 


Ipswich 

Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 1A exit for 
Ipswich. 

Crane Beach, Argilla Rd. Follow the 
signs at Ipswich South Green. Expansive 
beach abuts the grounds of the Great 
House on Castle Hill (the Crane Man- 
sion), where rolling green lawns are open 
to the public when there are no private 
functions. The beach and grounds are 
both open from 8 a.m. to sunset. Come 
early — the parking lot often fills up by 
11 a.m. Toilets, bathhouse, and snack 
bar. Bring insect repellent — the green- 
heads, at their worst in late July, bite 
hard. Prohibitions against alcohol, pets, 
nude bathing, and ‘‘disruptive, obscene 
behavior” are strictly enforced. Parking, 
$6.50 per car on weekdays, $10 per car 
on weekends and holidays. Bikers and 
hikers, all times $1. 


Newburyport 
Take Rte. 1 or |-95 to Newburyport exit. 
Plum island, Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge. Just follow the signs 
from Newburyport. A long beach with a 
strong surf. Trails through marshes for 
strolling or birdwatching. About half of 
the beach is closed for bird-nesting 
areas. Also offers fishing and picnicking. 


No eating facilities or picnic tables. 
Alcohol consumption forbidden. Toilets. 
Bring insect repellent and arrive very 
early — on a nice weekend, the parking 
lots can-fill up’ by 8 a.m., and the gates 
are closed, but usually re-open after 3 
p.m. Parking, $5 per car. 


Take 1-95 to Rte. 110, or Rte. 1A to 
Salisbury. 
Salisbury State Beach, (508) 462-4481. 
Four miles of ocean beach with life- 
guards, bathhouse with showers, toilets, 
snack bar, and first-aid station. Also 
offers fishing, public-access boat ramp, 
bicycling, and 489 campsites on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Camping fees, 
$14 without electricity, $18 with electrici- 
ty. Four large parking lots for day use 
(dawn to dusk). Parking, $5. 


South of Boston 

If you run out of patience with the weekly 
caravan that creeps toward the Cape, 
break off from the pack and try one of 
the South Shore beaches. The farther 
south you go, the more rustic they get, 
with fewer facilities and more open 
space. The following beaches are listed 
in order of their proximity to Boston as 
you head south. 


Quincy 
Wollaston Beach, Take Quincy Shore 
Dr., or by MBTA take Red Line to 
Wollaston, walk to Hancock St., turn 
right and walk one block to Beach St., 
turn left on Quincy Shore Dr. This 2.3- 
mile beach also features Moswetuset 
Hummock, a National Historic Site where 
Indians once camped, on the northern 
end. Bathhouse with outside showers, 
tot lot, and picnic area. 
Hull 

Nantasket Beach, off Rtes. 3, 3A, and 
128. Or take the Nantasket boat from 
Rowes Wharf in Boston, or the Nan- 
tasket bus from the MBTA Fields Corner 
station or Ashmont station. A two-mile 
beach with surfing, children’s play- 
ground, and promenade. Toilets, bath- 
house, and outside showers. Parking, 
$1. 


Plymouth 

White Horse Beach, Taylor Ave., off 
Rte. 3A. Good for walk-lovers. Swim- 
ming, but no facilities. Limited street 
parking. 

Plymouth Beach, off Rte. 3A. Toilets, 
bathhouse, concession truck. Parking, 
$3 on weekdays, $5 on weekends and 


holidays. 
Fairhaven 

Fort Phoenix State Beach, Green St., 
(508) 992-4524. Take I-95 east to Rte. 240 
south into Fairhaven, then Rte. 6 west to 
Green St. Bathhouse with showers, 
toilets, concession truck. Two tennis 
courts, a basketball court, playgrounds, 
and picnic tables. The 300-space park- 
ing lot usually has room for everyone 
who shows up. Parking, $5 


Bedford 
East Beach and West (or Municipal) 
Beach, off Rte. 18, on either side of 
Rodney French Bivd. on the city's 
peninsula. Both beaches have toilets, 
and West Beach has a bathhouse, a 
snack bar, and limited parking in Hazel- 
wood Park. East Beach has concessions 
and a free parking lot. Hazelwood Park 
offers picnic tables, open grills, tennis 
courts, and a playground. There are no 
fees for the park or the beaches. 
Dartmouth 


Desmarest Lioyd State Park Beach, 
Barney's Joy Rd. Take Rte. 128 south to 
Rte. 24 south to Rte. 195 east to Rte. 88 
south. Picnic tables, fireplaces, toilets, 
and cold-water showers. Also offers 
fishing and trails for bicycling and 
walking. Parking, $5. 
Ww 


Horseneck State Beach. Located on 
Westport Point, (508) 636-8816. Same 
route as Desmarest Lloyd Park Beach 
(see above), only go farther south. A two- 
mile beach with dunes. Bathhouse with 
toilets and showers, snack bar, and 
picnic tables. Also offers fishing, a boat 
ramp, bicycling, and nearby camping. 
Parking, $5. 


Cape Cod 
Rite. 6A is the beach road along the bay 
side of the Cape. Listed below are public 
town beaches that line Rte. 6A as you 
head east; parking fees are noted under 
each town. Also included are Cape Cod 
National Seashore beaches, which 
an a $3 parking fee beginning June 
il (508) 349.9785 for information 

Po the National Seashore. 


Scussst Geach, in Sagamore and 


Sandwich on the Cape Cod Canal near 
the junction of Rtes. 3and 6. This state- 
owned beach has a bathhouse, toilets, 
and a snack bar. Parking, $3. 

Denni 


s 
The town beaches of Dennis charge a 
parking fee of $7. 
Bay View Road Beach. Toilets. 
Chapin Beach. Toilets. 
Road Beach. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 


Brewster 
The town beaches of Brewster charge a 


parking fee of $5. 

Breakwater , Breakwater Rd. 
Toilets. 

Crosby Landing, Crosby Ln., 
Brewster. Toilets. 
Ellis L Ellis Landing Rd., East 
Brewster. Toilets. 

Linnell’s Landing, Linnell Rd., East 
Brewster. Toilets. 

Paine’s Creek Beach, Paine's Creek 
Rd., West Brewster. No facilities. 
Robbins Hill Beach, off Lower Rd. 
Toilets. 

Saint’s Landing, Robbins Hill Rd. 
Toilets. 


Another way onto the Cape is Rte. 28, 
which runs along the ocean (Nantucket 
Sound) side of the Cape. Listed below 
are towns with public beaches that are 
just off Rte. 28 as you head east. 


East 


‘almouth 
The town beaches of Falmouth charge a 
parking fee of $5. 
Menauhant Beach, Surf Dr., 
Falmouth. Snack bar and toilets. 
Old Silver Beach, West Falmouth. 
Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
Weekend parking, $10. 
Surf Drive Beach. Bathhouse, toilets, 
and snack bar. 


East 


Hyannis | 
The town beaches of Hyannis charge a 
parking fee of $8. 
Kalmus Park, Ocean St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 
Orrin Keyes Beach, Sea St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 
Veteran’s Park, Ocean St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 

West/South Yarmouth 
The beaches along this stretch charge a 
parking fee of $7. 
Bass River Beach, Shore Dr., Bass 
River. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
Parkers River Beach, Shore Dr., Bass 
River. Toilets and snack bar. 
Sea Gull Beach, off S. Sea Ave. 
Bathhouse and toilets. 
Dennis 


Port 
The town beaches of Dennis Port charge 
a parking fee of $7. 
Bay View Rd. Beach. Toilets and snack 


bar. 
Beach. Toilets. 


Street Beach. No facitities. 
S. Village Road Beach, West Dennis. 
No facilities. 
West Dennis por rea ose West Dennis. 
Toilets and snack bai 


Harwich 
The town beaches of Harwich charge a 
parking fee of $4 per day. 
Red River Beach, South Harwich. 
Snack bar and toilets. 


Chatham 
The town beaches of Chatham charge a 
parking a of $5 per day. 
Cockle Cove Beach, South Chatham. 
Toilets. 


Hardings Beach, West Chatham. Bath- 
house, toilets and snack bar. 

Oyster Pond. Toilets. No parking fee. 
Ridgevale Beach, South Chatham. 
Toilets. 


Rtes. 6A and 28 merge with Rte. 6 at the 
Cape's elbow. Heading east, you will 
find the following towns with beaches 
along Rte. 6; parking fees are noted 
under each town. Also included are 
Cape Cod National Seashore beaches, 
which ch a $3 parking fee beginning 
June 25. i! (508) 349-3785 for infor- 
mation about the National Seashore. 


Orleans 

Nauset Beach, on the ocean, off Rte. 28 
or Rte. 6A. Bathhouse, toilets, snack bar, 
and a special area for . Parking 
$5. Weekends and holidays, $10. 
Skaket Beach, on the bay at 
Namskaket Rd., off Rte. 6A. Toilets and 
snack bar. Parking, $5. 


Eastham 
The town beaches of Eastham charge a 
parking fee of $5 per day. 
Coast Guard Beach, on the ocean. This 
National Seashore beach has a bath- 


house and toilets. A free shuttle bus to 
the beach operates from the Salt Pond 
Visitors’ Center parking lot. Parking,-$3, 
yo abe June 25. 

Cooks Brook Beach, on the bay, North 
Eastham. Toilets. 
First Encounter Beach, on the bay. 
Toilets. 
Nauset Light Beach, on the ocean. This 
National Seashore beach has parking at 
Nauset High School, with a free shuttle 
bus to the beach. Toilets and a special 
area for surfing. Parking, $3 

Wellfleet 


The town beaches of Wellfleet charge a 
parking fee of $10 per day. 
Cahoon Hollow Beach, on the ocean, 
off Ocean View Dr. Toilets. 

Marconi Beach, South Wellfleet. A 
National Seashore beach. Bathhouse 
and toilets. Parking, $3, beginning June 
25 


White Crest Beach, on the ocean, off 
Ocean View Dr. Good beach for surfing. 
Toilets. 

Truro 
The town beaches of Truro, whether on 
the bay side or the ocean side, have no 
facilities. Most beaches charge a park- 
ing fee of $2, but they are free for people 
who walk or bike in. 
Baliston Beach, on the ocean side, off 
Pamet Rd. 
Coast Guard Beach, on the ocean side, 
off Coast Guard Rd. 
Corn Hill Beach, on the bay, Corn Hill 


Rd. 
Great Hollow Beach, on the bay, Great 
Hollow Rd. 
Head of Meadow Beach, on the ocean 
side, Head of Meadow Rd., North Truro. 

Beach, on the ocean side, 
nook Rd. 

on the bay, off Ryder Rd. 
Provincetown 


off L 
Ryder 


Both beaches in Provincetown are part 
of the Cape Cod National Seashore. 
Parking, $3. Parking fees will not be 
imposed until June 25, and lifeguards 
will not be on duty until then. 

Cove, at the end of Rte. 6. 

Bathhouse, toilets, snack bar, and life- 
guards. 
Race Point Beach, off Rte. 6. Bath- 
house, toilets, and lifeguards. Within 
walking distance of the Province Lands 
Visitors's Center. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
Beaches on the Vineyard vary from 
crowded strands close to town to nearly 
deserted “up-isiand’’ expanses. The 
best beaches, of course, are private. 
Others are open to the public but lack 
parking for nonresidents. And . the 
Vineyard authorities weren't kidding 
when they posted no-parking oy 
along the roads. Some beaches can be 
reached by bus, but it is probably better 
to pick up a bicycle or moped for the trip 
to the shore. Once you get there, 
though, all the following public beaches 
are free. 


Lighthouse Beach, Starbuck's Neck, 
Edgartown. Calm surf, undertow. 
Menemsha Beach, W. Basin Rd., off 
North Rd., Menemsha. Lifeguards, snack 
bars, boat launch. 
Oak Bluffs Beach, off Beach Rd., Oak 
Bluffs. Gentle surf. Lifeguards. 
Owen Park Beach, off Main St., 
Vineyard Haven. Gentile surf. Lifeguards. 
South Beach (also known as Katama 
Beach). Take Katama Rd. from 
Edgartown. Strong surf, undertow. Life- 
guards. Surf fishing and four-wheel-drive 
vehicles (with permits) permitted. 

A. Sylvia State Beach, Oak 
Bluffs Rd., Edgartown. Sandy, pebbly 
beach. Little surf. Lifeguards on the 
Edgartown section only. 


Nantucket 
This famous pork-chop-shaped island is 
smaller than the Vineyard, which means 
that once you're there, you can't miss 
these beaches, which are open to the 
public. Parking is free everywhere. 


Brant Point, on the north shore. For 
strong swimmers only, since the current 
can be powerful. No lifeguards, bath- 
house, or food service. But it's a nice 
place to sit and watch the boats. 
Children’s Beach, on the harbor. ideal 
for small children. Park, playground, 
toilets, lifeguard, and food service. 
Limited parking. 

Cisco Beach, on the south shore at the 
end of Hummock Pond Rd. Powerful 
surf, lifeguard. No facilities. Small park- 
ing area. 

Dionis Beach, on the north shore. 
Sheltered by dunes. Gaim waters, safe 
for children. Toilets, lifeguard. Ample 





parking is available. 

Jetties Beach, on the north shore. 
Lifeguards, concession. stand, bath- 
house, toilets, Sunfish rentals, wind- 
surfing, tennis courts. Ample parking. 
Madaket Beach, on the western edge 
of the south shore. Heavy surf, lifeguard, 
food nearby. Great spot for viewing the 
sunset. Limited parking. 

Siasconset Beach, on the east shore. 
Surf can. be heavy. Lifeguard and 
playground. Paved bike path. 
Surfside Beach. Lifeguard, toilets, 
snack bar. Paved bike path, ample 
parking, and regular bus service. 

South Beach, on the north shore. 
Shallow water. Lifeguard, playground, 
toilets. No parking, but an easy walk 
from town. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire seashore is only 40 
minutes north of Boston, and offers five 
public beaches with a variety of facilities. 
All beaches are along NH Ate. 1A. 
Access is free; you can expect to find 
lifeguards on duty during peak hours. 
Most have metered parking nearby. 
Bathhouses and picnic areas are gener- 
ally available. For further information, 
write the New Hampshire Division of 
Parks and Recreation, Box 856, Con- 
cord, NH, or call (603) 271-3254. Contact 
the New Hampshire Seacoast Council on 
Tourism, Box 830 Durham, NH 03824, for 
a map and guide to accommodations 
and points of interest in southeastern 
New Hampshire. 

Hampton Beach, Hampton, Rte. 1A. 
Stretching along two miles of Atlantic 
coastline, this is New Hampshire's larg- 
est public waterfront area. There are two 
state-run beach facilities. There is free 
nightly entertainment through Labor Day 
and fireworks every Wednesday night 
beginning July 4, as well as excellent 
swimming. Lifeguards, toilets, and 
metered parking. Hampton Beach State 
Park, just south of the resort area, offers 
a beautiful sandy beach, salt-water 
fishing, and a public dock. Parking, $2. 
Jenness Beach, Rye. Bathhouse, life- 
guards, metered parking. 

— North Beach, Hampton. Lifeguards 
and metered parking along highway. 
North Hampton Beach, North 
Hampton, Rte. 1A. Bathhouse, life- 
guards, metered parking 

Wallis Sands Beach, Rye. A 700’ sandy 
beach, 150’ at high tide. Bathhouse. 
Parking close to beach. 


RHODE ISLAND 


All the state-run beaches listed below 
are open seven days a week, from June 
17 until Sept. 4. Lifeguards are on duty 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Beaches are listed 
roughly from the northern to the south- 
ernmost part of the state. Parking at 
Rhode Island's state beaches is $4 non- 
resident, $2 resident weekdays, $5 non- 
resident, $3 resident weekends and 
holidays unless otherwise noted. Con- 
tact the Rhode Island Office of Parks and 
Recreation at (401) 277-2632 for further 
information. 

Easton’s Beach, Newport, (401) 
847-2924. Take Rte. 138 off |-195 east, 
and follow the signs to Newport. If you 
branch onto Rte. 114, it will take you 
directly to the beach. Good surf beach, 
weather permitting. Merry-go-round, 
bumper boats. Children's nights Tues. at 
6:30, with puppet and magic shows. 
Jazz and swing bands on Thurs. nights. 
Toilets. Parking, $4 weekdays, $5 week- 
ends. 

Scarborough State Beach, Nar- 
ragansett. Take I-95 to Rte. 4, which runs 
into Rte. 1. Take a left onto Old Point 
Judith Rd., and turn left on Burnside Rd. 
Beautiful, long beach. The state recently 
bought the adjacent Olivo's and Lido’s 
beaches. Modern boardwalk, picnic 
tables, bathhouse. Parking, $4 week- 
days, $5 weekends. 

Capt. R. Wheeler State Beach, Galilee. 
Follow directions to Scarborough, but 
stay on Old Point Judith Rd. to Sandy Hill 
Cove Rd.; turn right, then take the first 
left to the beach. Ideal for children, with 
gentle surf. Picnic tables, bathhouse. 
East Matunuck State Beach, South 
Kingston. Take I-95 to Rte. 4 to Rte. 1. 
Exit Rte. 1 at Matunuck Beach Rd. Also a 
family-oriented beach. Picnic tables, 
bathhouse. 

Block tsland State Beach, (401) 
466-2611. Ferries to the island leave from 
Galilee State Pier year round. Fare, $8 
same-day round trip. The crossing takes 
an hour and 10 minutes. You are 
encouraged to leave you car in the ferry- 
boat parking lot, since parking on the 
island is a problem. The beach is an easy 
walk from the ferry. Picnic tables, toilets. 
Some facilities are under construction 
this summer. There are also scheduled 
ferries from Providence and Newport to 
the island. Call (203) 442-7891 for 
information. 

Misquamicut State Beach, Westerly. 
Take 1-95 to Rte. 78, which eventually 
joins Rte. 1. Turn left onto Rte. 1 north. 
Take a right on Langworthy Rd., and 
follow it to the ocean. A good beach for 
strong swimmers, since there are under- 
tows and cross currents. Picnic tables, 
bathhouse. 


Key lochs 


FRESH-WATER 
SWIMMING 


So far, there’s no word of. syringes 
bobbing along in our lakes and streams, 
so you might want to forgo the salt water 
in favor of the fresh this year. Ozone 
depletion is universal, however; do take 
care to apply lotion frequently. 

_ For additional places to swim, see the 
“Beaches” and “Pools” listings 





North of Boston 
The following freshwater beaches are 
listed in order of their proximity to Boston 
as you head north. 


Saugus 
John A. Pearce Lake, Breakheart 
Reservation, Lynn Fells Pkwy. (near Rte. 
1). A fréshwater MDC beach with 
bathhouse, toilets, hiking trails, and 
softball fields. Picnics and barbecues 
allowed by permit. 
North Andover 

Harold Parker State Forest, Middleton 
Rd., (508) 686-3391. Stearn'’s Pond is 
open for public swimming. Toilets, con- 
cessions, and lifeguard. Parking fee, $5 
per car. 


West of Boston 
The following freshwater beaches are 
listed in order of their proximity to Boston 
as you head west. 


Winchester 
Sandy Beach, Upper Mystic Lake, off 
the Mystic Valley Pkwy., Winchester. 
Freshwater MDC beach with bathhouse, 
playground, tot lot, and picnic area. 
Concord 


Walden Pond, (508) 369-3254. Take 
Rte. 2 west to Rte. 126 south. Bath- 
houses, toilets, concession truck. Also 
offers boating, fishing, hiking, guided 
tours, and the site of Thoreau's historic 
shack. Rules against alcohol, pets, and 
fires strictly enforced. Open from sunrise 
to sunset. Parking, $5. 
A 


Damon Pond, in Willard Brook State 
Forest, (508) 597-8802. Take Rte. 2 west 
to Rte. 119 west through Townsend. 
Bathhouses and toilets. Parking fee for 
day use, $5. 


Sturbridge 
Streeter Point Beach, off Rte. 20, (508) 
347-9316. Toilets. Also offers boating, 
fishing, and picnicking. Parking, $5 
Southampton 
Hampton Pond, (413) 532-3985. Take 
the Mass Pike to Rte. 202 in Westfield 
Bathhouses, toilets, concession truck 
Also offers boating, and fishing. No 
alcohol permitted. Parking, $5. 
Charlemont 
Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rte. 2, 
(413) 339-5504. A man-made pool with a 
sand bottom and water from the Cold 
River. Toilets, changing-rooms but no 
showers, and campgrounds nearby. 
Also offers fishing and hiking. Parking 
fee for day use, $5. 


South of Boston 
The following freshwater beaches are 
listed in order of their proximity to Boston 
as you head south. 


Milton 
tons Pond, Hillside St.,. in the 
Blue Hills Reservation, off Rtes. 128 and 
138. Freshwater MDC beach with bath- 
house, toilets, outside showers, and 
tennis courts. Alcohol is permitted in the 
picnic area, but only with a permit. Call 


727-5215. 
South Carver 

Myles Standish State Forest, off Rte. 
58, (508) 866-2526. The park has two 
picnic areas — Fearings and College — 
with swimming, bathhouses, toilets, pic- 
nic tables, and fireplaces. The College 
Picnic Area has a concession stand; 
Fearings has not. Fresh-fruit vendors 
occasionally visit both areas. Parking, 
$5. 


Cape Cod 
The following freshwater beacties are 
listed according to their proximity to 
Boston as you head east along Rte. 6. 


Mashpee 
John’s Pond Park, off Hoophole Rd. 
State-run park with toilets but no bath- 
house. On Mon. through Fri., parking is 
$3. On Sat. and Sun., $5. 

Marston’s Mills 

Hamblin’s Pond, Rte. 149. Toilets but 
no bathhouse. 


Barnstable 
Hathaway’s Pond, off Rte. 6. Toilets but 
no bathhouse. Parking, $8. 
Dennis 
Scargo Lake, off Rte. 6A. No facilities 
Parking, $7. 
Princess Beach, off Scargo Hill Rd. No 
facilities. Parking, $7. 
Brewster 
Pond, Fisherman's Landing, off 
Rte. 124. Toilets but no bathhouse. 
Parking, $5. 
Long Pond, Pine Road. Toilets but no 
bathhouse. Parking, $5. 
Oriea 


ns 
Lake, off Monument Rd. A 
spring-fed lake with diving floats. Toilets 
but no bathhouse. 


Eastham 
Great Pond Beach, Great Pond Rd., off 
Samoset Rd. No facilities. Parking, $5. 


Wiley Park Beach, off Herring Brook 
Rd. Toilets but no bathhouse. Parking, 
$5. 


Dive time 


POOLS 





For those whose water additive of choice 
is chlorine — as opposed to, Say, 
contaminated hospital wastes — one 
Olympic-size concrete hole in the 
ground beats miles of so-called pristine 
beach. 

The following pools, run by the Metro 
Parks division of the MDC, are open 
seven days from July 2 to Sept. 4. Open 
for public swimming Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 7 p.m., and on weekends 
and holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Call 
individual pools for swimming-instruction 

Continued on page 18 
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TAD INTO 
_ BOSTON’S 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds is your one — 
reference source for everything 
from auditions to studio space. 
you can buy or sell recording 
equipment, musical 
instruments, tap shoes, 
costumes -find the best acting 
classes, rehearsal space, and 
yes- auditions. 
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ARTS 
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100% PURE 
MOUNTAIN 
AIR 


Come to the mountains 
for a special summer 
getaway. Enjoy two nights 
at the luxurious Sugarloaf 
Mountain Hotel with 
meals, welcome cocktail, 
and spectacular scenery. 
Inclusive package $115 
ppdo. 

Golf and rafting pack- 
ages also available. Call: 


1-800-527-9879 


Sugarloaf 
Mountain 
Hotel 
On the Mountain 
Carrabassett Valley 
Maine 04947 


ne 





AON oe . 








Before 
you do crack, 


Hey, it's no big deal. It's a simple legal form, that's all. 
Take a minute. Fill it out. Sign it. Carry it with you. It's the least you can do. 
Then no one can say you didn't do anything worthwhile with your life. 


Partnership for a Drug-Free America 
































Visit the city where 
America’s Industrial 
Revolution comes 
alive thru its past and 
its living history. 





Catch the Shuttle 


That’s been flying since 1823! 


Take a trip back in history on old fashioned 
trolleys and canal boats. Experience a multi- 
image slide show, live performances of mill 
era music, and National and State Park tours. 
Enjoy new exhibits, folk festivals, literary 
celebrations, and extensive cultural and 
recreational activities that offer something 
for everyone. 


som 
Prensa 


et eat ny 


1) 1% 


— 

© National & State Park Tours 
© Lowell Celebrates Kerouac, July 13-16 
© National Folk Festival, July 28-30 

For Information Call: 

Northern Middlesex 

Convention & Visitors Bureau 

45 Palmer St., Lowell, MA 01852 


The spint of Massachusetts is the spint of America 
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POOLS CONTINUED 
schedules. Admission, $1. Children 
under 15, 50 cents. For further infor- 
mation, call the Metro Parks office on 
weekdays, between 9 a.m. and § p.m., at 
(617) 727-5215. 

For other places to swim, see the 
listings for “Beaches” and “‘Fresh-Water 


Swimming.” 


Brighton 
Brighton-Aliston Memorial 
Beacon St., (617) 782-0090. 
James F. 


4 Memorial Pool, 
Cleveland Circle, (617) 698-8768. No 
wading pool. 

Francis J. McCrehan Pool, 

Alewife Brook Pkwy. and Rindge Ave., 

(617) 354-9154. 

Veterans Memorial Pool, 719 Memorial 

Dr. at Magazine Beach, (617) 354-9381. 
Chelsea 


Vietnam Veterans Memorial Pool, 
Carter St., near Chelsea Stadium, (617) 
884-9630. No wading pool. 

Dorchester 
NS ee ae 

Kahalas/Rep. 

pecs Center, Franklin Seana Pee Blue 
Hill and Talbot Aves., (617) 436-1460. 


Apparently a great place to make 
political connections. 


Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Pool, Elm 
St., near Glendale Sq., (617) 389-9401. 
Park 


Hyde 
Martin L. Olsen Memorial Pool, Stony 
Brook Reservation, Turtle Pond Pkwy., 
(617) 364-9731. 


Dennis C. Holland Memorial 
Mountain Ave., (617) 324-9350. 
R 


joxbury 
Meinea A. Cass Pool, Washington St. 
at Martin Luther King Jr. Blvd., (617) 
323-5521. No wading pool. 
Somerville 


Dilboy Field Pool, Aiewife Brook Pkwy., 
(617) 623-9321. 
Latta Pool, Foss 


Brothers Memorial 
Park, McGrath Hwy. at Broadway, (617) 
623-9171. 


Stoneham 
George T. Hall Memorial Pool, Rte. 28 
at N. Border Rd., (617) 438-9888. 
Waltham 


Louis Connors Memorial Pool, River 
and Newton Sts., (617) 899-0106. 
Watertown 


Clarence W. Dealtry 
Pleasant St., (617) 923-0073. 
West End 
Joseph Lee Memorial Pool, Charles 
St., (617) 523-9746. Closed until at least 
mid July for renovations. 
West 


Roxbury 
Phelan Memorial Pool, VFW Pkwy., 
(617) 698-8768. Has special facilities for 
the disabled. 


Weymouth 
Connell Pool, Broad St., (617) 325-2090. 
This indoor pool is open year-round. 


Pool, N. 


Pool, 


Be a sport 


PARTICIPATORY 

For true sports enthusiasts, the blazing 
heat of summer provides an opportunity 
to work up a really good sweat. Okay, a 
really, really good sweat. But what 
summer would be complete without the 
sound of a line-drive off an aluminum bat, 
the smell of a fresh can of tennis balls, or 
the taste of Gatorade? 


BASEBALL, 
SOFTBALL 


Boston 

Baseball and softball diamonds run by 
the Boston Parks and Recreation Dept. 
are open to the public, but you need a 
permit to reserve them. For a permit or 
information about other fields, write to 
Larelle Bryson, Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept., 1010 Mass Ave, Bos- 
ton, MA 02118, or call (617) 725-4505. 
Listed below are principal fields that 
have both baseball and softball 
diamonds 





Billings Field, at Lagrange and Centre 
Sts., West Roxbury 

Casey Town Field, on Dorchester Ave. 
in Field's Corner, Dorchester. 

Cassidy Park, on Beacon St., Cleveland 
Circle. 

Clifford Park, at Norfolk and Mass 
Aves., Roxbury. 

McConne! Park, at Springdale and 
Denny Sts., Savin Hill 

Noyes Field, on Saratoga and 
Boardman Sts., East Boston. 

Ronan Park, at Adams St. and Mt. ida 
Rd., Dorchester. 

Ryan Field, at Main and Alford Sts., 
Charlestown 

Walsh Park, at Gallivan Blvd. and 
Washington St., Dorchester. 


MDC Diamonds 
These diamonds are also open to the 
public, and they can be reserved with a 
permit. For more information, call the 
MDC at (617) 727-5215. 


Constitution Beach, at Bennington and 
Saratoga Sts., East Boston, has two 
softball diamonds. 

Samuel S. Gelewitz Field, on Turtle 
Pond Pkwy., Hyde Park, has a softball 
diamond. 


Henry D. Horme! Stadium, on Veterans 


Houghtons 
Pond, Canton, has three softball 
diamonds 


Albert J. Kelly Field, on Turtle Pond 
Pkwy.._Hyde Park has a baseball _ 





diamond. 

Liederman Park, on Charles St., West 
End, has a softball diamond. 

Magazine Beach Field, on Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge, has a baseball and a 
softball diamond. 

Marine Park, on Day Bivd., South 
Boston, has a softball diamond. 
McMorrow Playground, on Victory Rd., 
Dorchester, has a softball diamond. 
Msgr. William J. Daly Recreation 
Center, on Nonantum Rd., on the 
Newton-Brighton line, has a_ softball 
diamond. 

John J. Field, on Truman 
Hwy., Hyde Park, has a softball diamond. 
Nahant Beach, at Lynn and Shore Drs., 
Nahant, has a softball diamond. 


BASKETBALL 
Boston 


Basketball courts at the following parks 
are run by the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept. They are open to the- 
public and available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. For more information on 
other courts in Boston, call (617) 
725-4505. Also see the section below on 
“MDC courts." 


Columbus Park, on Columbia Rd. and 
Day Bivd., South Boston. 

Joseph Lee Playground, in the 
Fenway. 

Maicoim X Park (formerly Washington 
Park), on Martin Luther King Jr. Blvd., 


Roxbury. 
Cambridge 

The following parks, run by the Cam- 
bridge Community Development Dept., 
have basketball courts open to_the 
public. For more information on other 
public courts in Cambridge, call (617) 
498-9028. 


Glacken Field, on Huron Ave. 

Gore St. , on Gore St. 
Field, between Western Ave. and 

River and Montague Sts. 

Kennedy Schooi/J.J. Ahern Field, on 

Spring St. 

Rafferty Playground, on Griswold St. 

Rindge Field, on Pemberton St. 

St. Peter's Field, between Garden and 

Sherman Sts. 

Sennott Park, on Broadway and Norfolk 

Sts. 

Tobin School/Father Callahan Play- 

ground, on Vassal Ln. and Concord Ave. 


MDC Courts 


All courts are open to the public. For 
more information about other MDC 
athletic facilities, call the MDC Parks and 
Recreation Dept. at (617) 727-5215, and 
see our listings under ‘Baseball’ and 
“Tennis.” 


Allied Veterans Memorial Recreation 
Center, on Elm St., Everett. 

Megis Playground, on Stanbro 
St., Readville. 
Paul J. Colella Playground, on Read- 
ville St., Hyde Park. 
Constitution Beach, on Bennington St., 


East Boston. 

Dilboy Field, on Alewife Brook 
Pkwy., Somerville. 
Greenough Playground, in Watertown. 
Joseph E. Johnson Playground, on 
Green and Lamartine Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. 
James E. Recreation Area, on 
Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. 
Lower Mills VFW Playground, on 
Ventura St., Dorchester. 
Phillip McMorrow Playground, on Vic- 
tory Rd., Dorchester. 
John J. Field, on Truman 
Hwy., Hyde Park 
Rev. William A. Toohig Playground, 
on Gallivan Bivd., Dorchester 


BICYCLING 


Group touring 
What better way to see a New England 
summer up close than to pedal through 
the countryside? Listed below are or- 
ganizations that, for little or no money, 
guide you and a few other adventurers 
over the hills and through the valleys. 


American Youth Hostel, 1020 Comm 
Ave, Boston, MA, (617) 731-5430. Offers 
trips every weekend and some week- 
days. Tours start in the greater Boston 
area, average about 25 miles, and are 
fairly easy. Longer trips — from a week 
to a couple of months — offer travel 
throughout New England (and through- 
out the world). ce ae eee ee 
you're a member. 

sco gets you a hostel ows and the 


the 
only a few dollars a it. Membership 
ee 


cards are available 


senior, and family memberships are 
available. Membership is free to non- 
profit organizations. Camping and 
bicycling equipment and accessories 
are available. The AYH office is open 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 6 p.m. 

A in Mountain Club, 5 Joy St., 
Boston, MA, (617) 523-0636. Offers 
weekend tours and weekday evening 
rides for beginners and intermediates. 
Weekend tours include biking in the 
White Mountains, Vermont, Cape Cod, 
Pennsylvania Amish country, and the 
Merrimack Valley. Weekday evening 
rides in. June include i rides in 
the Lexington-Concord area and inter- 
mediate rides in the Lexington area. You 
need not be a member for weekday 
rides. Call for more information. 

Lincoin Guide Box 100, 152 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoin, MA, 01773, (617) 
259-9204. Offers tours Mon. through 
Thurs. Tues. tours are 25 miles long, for 
advanced bikers. Wed. tours are 15 
miles long, for intermediate bikers. 
Thurs. tours are seven miles long, for 
beginning bikers. Mountain biking is 
offered on Mon. and Thurs. There are 
various tours on the weekends. Bicycle- 
maintenance classes take place on 
Tues. from 7:30 to 9 p.m. Call for 
information. information on New England 
~ is also available. 


ing Center, 

451-4211. Open weekends until July 3; 
seven days thereafter. Offers riding and 
instruction in small groups daily through- 
out the 115-mile Mount Snow trail 
system. Trail map, $5, included free with 
enroliment. Two- or four-day trips include 
meals and clinics on bike maintenance, 
safety, riding skills, and map reading 
Prices range from $118 to $197. 

North Shore Cyclists, 64 McKay St., 

Beverly, MA, (508) 887-8533 or (508) 
927-3975. Offers free one-day rides 


,{ithroughout the: North Shore community 


on weekends and evening rides on 
weekdays. Fees for special event rides 
range from $8 to $10. Most rides feature 





subscription to the; magazine Bike Re- 
ports. 


Bicycle RD 3, Box 23948P, 
Middlebury, VT oe (802) 388-2453. 
Self-guided tours and bicycle rentals 
Prices range from $50 to $95, 

ie se tree thang eo 
call for more information. 

Boston’s Bike Map, available at the 
Harvard Sq. Map Store (617) 497-6277. 
This map pinpoints the best routes in 
Greater Boston and covers areas on the 
city’s outskirts — Brookline, Newton, 
Lexington, Chelsea, and Malden, to 
name a few. It emphasizes the best bike 
trails and routes along major roadways. 
On the back are names and addresses 
of bike shops, diagrams with rules for 
riding in traffic, tips on bike mainten- 
ance, and listings for baa paplice- 


It highlights recreation areas, which are 
great stops for touring cyclists. 

Globe Press, Box Q, Chester, 
CT 06412, (800) 243-0495. This book 
publisher isa primary source for material 
on bicycle trails in Massachusetts and 
New England. Find these books at your 
local bookstore, or write or call the press 
toll-free. Add $1.50 per book for postage 
and handling. 

— Short Bike Rides in Greater Boston 
and Central Massachusetts, $14.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, and the Vineyard, $7.95. 

Ps Pa Bike Rides in Connecticut, 
co Bike Rides in Rhode Island, 
Inn-to-inn Bicycle Touring Trips, avail- 
able from Bike Vermont, Box 207WG, 
Woodstock, VT 05091, (802) 457-3553. 
This brochure features a combination of 
inns, biking routes, and overall tours 
available throughout Vermont. It features 
tours of up to 20 people and caters to 
cyclists at all levels of competence. 


GAMES 

Every summer the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept. organizes a host of 

programs and activities to encourage 
physical fitness and the exploration of 
parks throughout Boston. Programs in 
art, photography, and sports, presenta- 
tions on substance abuse, and cultural 
events will be featured. For information 
on schedules and locations, call (617) 
725-4505. 


RUNNING 
Patriots’ Day and the Boston Marathon 
have come and but there are 
plenty of road races yet to be run. A 
comprehensive list of races, including 
certified marathons in the US and 
Canada, canbe obtained by sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the New England Athletics Congress, 








a choice of short, intermediate, and long 
routes between 15 and 60 miles long. 
New Hampshire Bicycle T Box 
547, 10 Maple St., Henniker, NH 03242, 
(800) 245-4649 or (603) 428-7500 (within 
NH). Mountain-bike and touring trips for 
groups of 10 or more. Prices for trips 
range from $35 to $100 a day per person. 
There is an additional fee for rentals. 


Bicycle Resources 
Even those who prefer to head out on 
their own need to know where they're 
going. Listed below are places where 
bikers can get loaded up with local, 
regional, and national maps of trails and 
roads, as well as other helpful resources. 


Bicycle Trails of Cape Cod National 
Seashore, available at the visitors’ 
centers on the Cape and from the 
superintendent of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, South Wellfleet, MA 
02663, (508) 349-3785. Information on 
the Short Nauset, Head of the Meadow, 
a ty trails. 


ecentennial, Box 
MT 59807, (406) 721-1776. This associa- 
tion is an information center for touring 
bicyclists. It offers maps and trail 
information on the TransAmerica Bicycle 
Trail and specific touring routes. 
Bikecentennial provides a touring direc- 
tory, updates on routes, and a cyclists’ 
yellow pages. Yearly costs 
$22, and entitles you to discounts on 


8308P, Missoula, 


Box 1905BP, Brookline, MA 02146, or by 
calling (617) 566-7600. Their race hotline 
number is (617) 894-1365. Some local 
races of interest are listed below. 


June 25 — POW-MIA Race for Free- 
dom. Starts at 10 a.m. in the Boston 
Teachers’ Union parking lot, South 
Boston. Preregistration, $8. Day of race, 
$9. For more information, call Maureen 
Dunn at (617) 961-2110. 
July 11 — Nike Wellesley Five-Mile 
Race. Starts at 7 p.m. at the Wellesley 
High School. Preregistration fee, $2. For 
more information call (617) 237-7525. 
Manufacturers Hanover 


July 13 — 

» @ Corporate 

team competition. Starts at 7 p.m. on 
Charles St. at the Boston Common. 
Registration, $7 i person by June 23. 
Late entry fee $9. No race-day entries. 
For more information, call Kathy Hussey 
at (617) 439-7700. 
August date TBA — Weiters and 
Waitresses Race, an obstacle course 
for waiters and waitresses from a variety 
of Boston restaurants. Proceeds will 
benefit the Cerebral Palsy Foundation. 
Starts at 12:30 at Pickering Wharf in 
Salem. For more information, call (617) 
593-2727 or (617) 532-2727. 


Boston 
All public tennis courts in Boston are 


___touring _ publications, as well _as_a available on a first-come, first-served 


basis. Most Boston courts aren't 
lighted, so they'll be open only 
dawn to dusk. For more information, 
the Boston Parks and Recreation 
at (617) 725-4505. Also see the secti 
below on “MDC courts.” 


Cassidy Playground, in Cleveland Circle, 
Brighton, has two lighted asphalt 
courts. 

Rogers Park, on Lake St., Brighton, has 
two lighted asphalt courts. 

McKinney Playground, on Faneuil St., 
Brighton, has two lighted asphalt 
courts. 

Portsmouth Playground, on Portsmouth 
St., Brighton, has one asphalt court. 
Ringer Playground, on Allston St., All- 
ston, has two asphalt courts. 

~ Beacon Hill 


Boston Common, Tremont St., Boston, 
has two lighted Grass-Tex courts. 
Charlestown 


Ryan Playground, in Sullivan Sq., has 
one lighted asphalt court. 
ster 


Almont Park, at Almont St. and Blue Hill 
Ave., Mattapan, has four asphalt 
courts, two of which are lighted. 

Dorchester Park, at Richmond and 
Dorchester Aves., has one asphalt 
court. 

Roberts Playground, at Washington St. 
and Dunbar Ave., has two asphalt 
courts. 

Ronan Park, on Mt. Ida Rd., has one 
lighted asphalt court. 

Savin Hill Park, on Grampian Way, has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 

Walker Playground, on Norfolk St., Mat- 
tapan, has four asphalt courts, two of ~ 
which are lighted. 

Winthrop Playground, on Winthrop St., 
has one asphalt court. 

East 


Boston 

East Boston Stadium, on Porter St., has 
two asphalt courts. 

Noyes Playground, at Saratoga and 
Boardman Sts., has two. lighted 
asphalt courts. 

Porzio Park (formerly Jeffries Point), in 
Maverick Sq., has two asphalt courts. 

Hyde Park 


Amatucci Playground, on Glenwood 
Ave., has one lighted asphalt court. 
lacono Playground (formerly Readville 
Playground), on Readville St., has two 
asphalt courts. 

Ross Playground, on Reddy Ave., has 
one lighted asphalt court. 

George Wright Golf Course, on West St., 
has two asphalt courts. 

Jamaica Plain 

Shattuck Hospital, Franklin Park, has 
two asphalt courts. 

South Street Mall, on South St., has two 
lighted asphalt courts. 

Ro: 


Carter Playground, on Columbus Ave., 
has five lighted asphalt courts. 
Washington Park, at Dale and Washing- 
ton Sts., has two asphalt courts. 
South Boston 


Columbus Park, on Columbus Rd., has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 
South End 
Peters Park, near Berkeley St. between 
Washington St. and Shawmut Ave., 
has two asphalt courts. 
Titus-Sparrow Park, on W. Rutland Sq., 
has two asphalt courts. 


Brookline 

Permits are required at all Brookline 
tennis courts. They are issued on an 
annual basis; regardless of when they 
are obtained, all permits will expire this 
year in mid November. Badges for hard- 
surface courts can be purchased at the 
Recreation Dept. on the third floor of the 
Brookline Town Hall, 333 Washington 
St., (617) 730-2074. Photo IDs, needed 
for play on clay courts, can be 
purchased seven days, from 9 a.m. to § 
p.m., at Putterham Meadows Golf 
Course at 1281 W. Roxbury Pkwy., South 
Brookline, (617) 730-2078. 

A badge for the use of hard-surface 
courts costs $15 for residents and $10 
for residents under 18. For non-resi- 
dents, the cost is $20 for adults and $10 
for children. Players with permits for 
hard-court use must pay additional fees 
each time they use a clay court. The 
charge is $3 for residents and $5 for non- 
residents. 

For a permit allowing the use of both 
hard-surface and clay courts, a resident 
must bring two forms of identification 
proving residency and $60 to get a 
photo-ID card. Residents under 18, $25. 
Non-resident adults must pay $120 for 
this permit, and non-resident children 
must pay $50. 

The hours for hard-surface courts 
(which are lighted) are from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. on weekdays, and from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. on weekends and holidays. Hours 
for clay courts (which are lighted) are 
Tues., Wed., and Thurs., from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m.; Mon. and Fri. from noon to 9 p.m.; 
and weekends from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Courts are closed from 2 to 4 p.m. on 
weekdays for maintenance. 

Amory, lower Beacon (1100 block), has 
six clay courts. 
Baker, Beverly Rd. behind Baker 
School, has five new concrete courts. 
Baldwin, off Heath St., rear of Baldwin 
School, has one hard- surface court 
a Kenwood St. off Harvard St., 
one hard-surface court. 


Drlecell, Washington St near Washing- 
ton Sq., rear of Driscoll School, has two 


courts. 
Longwood, off Kent St. on Newall, has 
three hard-surface courts opening June 


28. 

Soule, Hammond St. off Rt. 9, has one 

hard-surface court. 

Waldstein, (previously Beacon), Dean 
Continued on page 22 














Look 

who else 

is spending 
time in Maine 
this summer! 


RAY CHARLES ' EMMYLOU HARRIS 
June 29 August 2 


TOM PAXTON & ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL RAMSEY LEWIS 
SCHOONER FARE August 19 QUARTET 
August 17 August 25 


And... 


POSTCARDS FROM MAINE, a Maine Humor & Musical Variety Show, June 16 
NOEL PAUL STOOKEY & Bodyworks, June 23 
ODETTA & RONNIE GILBERT, July7. ¢ AIRJAZZ, July 26 
JUDY TENUTA & EMO PHILIPS, July 29 ¢ HOT CLUB QUINTETITE, August 3 
JIMMY DORSEY BIG BAND, August 10 * PETE SEEGER with GORDON BOK, September 2 


CHARGE BY PHONE (207) 581-1755 


Phone orders & information 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. weekdays. All shows begin at 8:00 p.m. Schedule subject to change. 
VISA/MASTERCARD ¢ ALL SEATS RESERVED 


AIR-CONDITIONED © 10 miles from Bangor / 40 miles from Ellsworth. ¢ Exit 50 or 51 off I-95 


MAINE CENTER FOR THE ARTS 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine 04469 











PANASONIC 


TOP-RATED IN PRINTER PERFORMANCE! 
~NOW AT SPECIAL SAVINGS! 








¢ Fonts: Draft and 3 near 
letter-quality 


e Pitch: 4 selections 

© Micro line feed: forward and 
reverse 

© Perf-cut for “0” tear-off 
capability 








Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 


Feature-packed for small business or home office. Prints bidirec- 
tional at 192 c.p.s. in draft mode, 38 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
Offers 11-function front control panel, adjustable push/pull motor 
feed, 2K buffer, 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts. (KXP1180) 


Details available in store. 


NEWEST & MOST Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 
EXCITING ITEMS! Excellent print quality and advanced features put this printer ahead of its class! 
e Prints bidirectional at 240 c.p.s. in draft mode, 48 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
The newest in home electronics, major Features 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts and 2 draft fonts, adjustable push/ 
appliances, housewares, recreational and pull tractor feed and multiple paper paths. Offers versatile paper handling that 


leisure-time products to make your life lets you load single sheets and envelopes without removing or wasting con- 
easier and more fun. tinuous forms. (KX-P1191) 


~“LECHMERE 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 


LECHMERE : .  < enee 
me Lowa nal |_>- 









































KRYPTONITE® 
THE DIFFERENCE IS PROTECTION. 


© 1984 KRYPTONITE” BIKE LOCK CORP. All rights reserved 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


A EVEN 
ce 
TOUGH TO ANSWER. 


Write Co-op Education, Box 999, 
Boston, MA 02115 for some 
answers to how to pay your way 
eee catage. And afterwards. 


Co-op Education. 





CRN, OU I MI GIN. 
mR Origins 


gallery of tribal arts 


Poti: ter Fe 


Tribal Arts 
Masks 
Baskets 
Textiles 
Sculptures 
Beads 
Artifacts 


International Crafts 
Ethnic Jewelry & 
Accessories 
Folk Art 
Pottery 
Musical Instruments 
Cards 





< 1382A Beacon Street 1382B % 
Coolidge Corner, eel thon 


277-9330 
CORTRTRTSTSTRT IRIS: 








Homeless pups, 
older pooches and 
other pets need some- 
one to run with, play 
with, and love. Make 
tracks to your nearest 
Animal Rescue League 
adoption shelter. Open 
seven days a week. 


E. Brewster 
Route 6A 
255-1030 


Dedham 
238 Pine St. 378 Highland Ave. 
326-0729 744-7910 


CQ 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 


A non-profit humane society helping animals since 1699. 


Boston 
10 Chandler St. 
426-9170 

















THE BOSTON GLOBE JAZZ FESTIVAL 
and the VILLA VICTORIA CULTURAL CENTER prcese 
One Of The Warlds Ty Percassionscte 


DANIEL PONCE 


"A Master Percussionist" Miarni Herald 
“Tour De Force" New York Times 





SATURDAY JUNE 24 1989 7 p.m. 





at the Cultural Center at Villa Victoria 
85 West Newton Street *« Boston's South End 





Tickets: $10 in Advance $12 At The Door 
ne eT, | «YY TELETION® FRA Video (ent te Caterat Conte 
he More Information: 247-3576 


Parking available at the Hurley School, 70 Worcester St. 
Funded in Part by the Boston Globe Foundation, The Mass. Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Boston Arts Lottery. 























surface and five grass-tex courts, all 
lighted. 
Warren, between Eliot St. and Chest- 
nut Hill Ave., has three hard-surface 
courts. 


You do not need a permit to play on 
Cambridge tennis courts, except for the 
new Library Park courts. Lighted asphalt 
courts (if the city can afford to turn the 
lights on) are open until 11 p.m. For 
information, call (617) 498-9028. 


Glacken, Huron Ave., near Fresh Pond 
Golf Course Clubhouse, has two lighted 
courts. 

Field, Western Ave. and Gilmore 
St., has two courts. 
Kennedy School, 158 Spring St., has 
two courts. 
Library Park, behind Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin High School, is gated 
and locked. Offered on a request basis 
two days before playing time. Fee, $4 
per hour. 
Old Morse , on Putnam, 
Brookline, and Allston Sts., has two 
courts. 
Rafferty Playground, Griswold St., has 
four courts. 
Rindge Field, Pemberton St., has four 


lighted courts. 
Riverside Press Park, River St. and 
Memorial Dr., has two lighted courts. 


Newton 
Technically, you must be a Newton 
resident to play on these courts. The 
courts at the Newton Centre Playground, 
which require a permit and reservations, 
are undergoing renovation this summer. 
No permits will be sold until renovations 
are completed, no sooner than Aug. For 
information on permits, or when the 
renovations will be completed, call the 
Newton Recreation Dept., 70 Crescent 
St., Auburndale, (617) 552-7120. The 
remaining courts are available on a first- 
come, -first-served. basis. Court 
changeover is on the hour. 


Albermarie , Albermarie 
Rd., Newtonville, has two hard-surface 


courts. 

School, Beacon St., Waban, 
has three hard-surface courts. 
Auburndaie , W. Pine St., 
two hard-surface 


, Jackson Rd., New- 


Auburndale, has 
courts. 


- Boyd 
ton, has one hard-surface court. 


Burr Park, Waverly Ave., has four clay 
courts. 
Burr School, Pine St., Auburndale, has 


Cabot Park, Eastside Pkwy., has two 
hard-surface courts. 
Grove St., New- 


Hamilton Playground, 
ton Lower Falls, has two hard-surface 


courts. 
Hawthorn Playground, Hawthorn St., 
has two clay courts. 

Memorial School, Stein Cir., Newton 
Centre, has two hard-surface courts. 
Newton Centre Tyler 
Terr., Newton Centre, has five clay 


courts. Reserved on weekdays from 5 
p.m. to dusk, and on weekends from 9 
a.m. to noon. 
Newton geen Playground, 
Winchester St., ion Highlands, has 
two hard- ilaseone courts. 
Newton North High School, Hull St., 
Newtonville, has 10 lighted courts. 
Newton South High School, Brandeis 
Rd., near Newton Centre, has 12 lighted 
hard-surface courts. 
Stearns Jasset St., New- 
ton, has two hard-surface courts. 
Upper Falis Chestnut St., 
Newton Upper Falls, has two hard- 
surface courts. 
Ward, Doiphon Rd., Newton Centre, has 
two hard-surface courts. 
Warren Junior High School, Washing- 
ton St., West Newton, has seven hard- 
surface courts. 
Weeks Junior High School, Locksley 
Rd., Newton Centre, has four hard- 
surface courts. 

Kilburn Rd., 
West Newton, has one hard-surface 


court. 

MDC Courts 
All courts, except the four lighted courts 
at Charlesbank, operate on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Lighted courts are 
open until 11 p.m. (assuming the 
has the money to turn the lights on). 
other courts are open 


dusk. For permit information on the 
Charlesbank courts, call (617) 523-9746, 
or go to the MDC Lee Pool office (next to 
the courts in the West End at L 
oxo. open Mon. through 
information on the courts, oh he MOC 
Parks and Recreation Dept. at (617) 
727-5215. 


Belmont/Waitham 
Waverly Oaks, at the Beaver Brook 
Reservation, has two courts. 
Boston 


Charles F. Weider , on Dale 
St., Hyde Park, has two lighted courts. 

Charlesbank Park, on Charles St., West 
End, has four courts. Two are lighted. 

Constitution Beach, in Orient Heights, 
East Boston, has two courts. 

Francis D. Martini Music Shell, on 
Truman Pkwy., Hyde Park, has two 
courts. 

John H. Dooley Memorial Playground, on 
courts. 


Marine Park, on Day Bivd., South Boston, 
has two lighted courts. 

Msgr. Francis A. Ryan*Memorial Play- 
ground, on River St., Mattapan, has 
one court. 

North End Park, on Commercial St., 
North End, has two courts. 

Tenean Beach, on Conley St., 
Dorchester, has one court. 


Riverdale Park, on Bridge St., has one 
court. 


Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Recreation 
Center, on Elm St., has two courts. 


Hormel Stadium Area, on Veteran's 
Memorial Pkwy., has four lighted 
courts. 


Mitton 
Houghtons Pond Recreation Center, at 
the Blue Hills Reservation on Rte. 128, 
exit 3, has one court. 


Nahant 
Nahant Beach, on Nahant Beach Pkwy., 
has five courts. 


Quincy 
Willard St., at Shea Rink, has two courts. 
Somerville 
George Dilboy Field, on Alewife Brook 
Pkwy., has two courts 


Saxton J. Foss Park, on McGrath Hwy. at 
Broadway, — two courts. 


atertown 
Canalouga Park, on Pleasant St., has 
one court. 


See a sport 
PORTS: 
SPECTATOR 


For those who like to watch, cheering a 
spectacular play or heroic effort is the 
next best thing to making one. 


BASEBALL 
Boston Red Sox. Some people have 
gone so far as to say the Red Sox mean 
more to New E than baseball 
itself. They are right, if the ratings for the 
National League games that used to be 





beloved, much-belabored Carmine 
Hose. 

Day games start at 1:05 p.m., and 
night games start at 7:35 p.m. (the 


open Mon. through Fri. from 
a.m. Lene and on Sat. from 9 a. 
it 


June 13 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game. 

June 14 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game. 

June 15 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game. 

June 20 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game. 

June 21 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game. 

June 22 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night 

— vs. the Minnesota Twins in a 


night game. 
June 24 — vs; the Minnesota Twins in an 





afternoon game beginning at. 2:20 


p.m 
June 25 — vs. the Minnesota Twins in an 
afternoon game. 
July 4 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in a 


night game. 
July 5-— vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in a 
night game. 
July 6 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in a 
night game 
July 7 — vs. the New York Yankees in a 
night game. 
July 8 — vs. the New York Yankees in an 
afternoon game beginning at 2:20 


p.m.. 

July 9 — vs. the New York Yankees in an 
afternoon game. 

July 21 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in a 
night game. 

July 22 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
an afternoon game 

July 23 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
an afternoon game. 

July 25 — vs. the Kansas City Royals in 
a night game. 

July 26 — vs. the Kansas City Royals in 
a night game. 

July 27 — vs. the Kansas City Royais in 
a night game. 

Aug. 1 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game. 

Aug. 2 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 


night game. 
Aug. 3 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 


night game. 

Aug. 4 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game. 

Aug. 5 — vs. the Clevéland indians in an 
afternoon game. 

Aug. 6 — vs. the Cleveland indians in an 
afternoon game. 

Aug. 14 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays in a 


night game. 

Aug. 15 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays ina 
night game. 

Aug. 16 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays in a 
night game 

Aug. 25 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 


night game. 
Aug. 26 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in an 
afternoon game beginning at 2:20 


p.m.. 
Aug. 27 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in an 


afternoon game. 
Aug. 28 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game. 
Aug. 29 — vs. the California Angels in a 
night game 
vs. the California Angels in a 


Aug. 30 — 
night game. 
Aug. 31 — vs. the California Angels in a 


night game. 
Sept. as the Seattle Seahawks in a 


night game. 

Sept. 2 — vs. the Seattle Seahawks in an 
afternoon game. 

Sept. 3 — vs. the Seattle Seahawks in an 
afternoon game. 

Sept. 15 — vs. the Oakland A's in a night 


game. 
Sept. 16 — vs. the Oakland A's in an 


afternoon game beginning at 2:20 p.m. 
Sept. 17 — vs. the Oakland A's in an 


afternoon game. 
Sept. 25 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a ‘~ game. 
Sept. 26 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a Phe game. 
~ vs. the New York Yankees in 
oy ot 
Sept vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 


it game. 

out tbetest vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 

an afternoon game. 
Oct. 1 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 

an afternoon game, 
Parks Baseball. No matter 
how much the Red Sox mean to New 
England, it is also said that no Bostonian 
can claim to be a real baseball fan unless 
Continued on page 26 








SAVE ON 
EPSON PRINTERS! 


High-Performance, Brand-Name Computer Printers 
| for Your Home or Office! 


¢ Prints at 180 char- 


acters per second in 
draft mode! 


¢ Prints at 60 char- 
acters per second in 
letter-quality mode! 


© 8K international 


Epson 24-pin computer printer with bonus 
stand. Prints at 180 characters per minute dratt 
mode; 60 characters per minute letter-quality 
mode. ,Featuring smooth-running tractor feed, 
auto load, 8K international buffer and more 
(L1000-U512) 





LECHMERE WILL NOT 
BE UNDERSOLD! 


Should you find a lower ad _ price 
(ours or a competitor's) within 
30 days of your purchase, we'll 
refund the difference. And, we'll 


Epson 9-pin, wide-carriage computer printer. Prints at 240 char- match any local store’s current in 
acters per second draft mode; 48 characters per second letter-quality stock ad price on any item you buy 
mode. With tractor feed, auto sheet load, 8K international buffer at Lechmere. This is Lechmere’s 


and more. (T750F714) Our reg. 489.99 Price Protection Guarantee! See 
details at any Lechmere. 

















—~LTECHMERE 


- THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA. WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 
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HOT SPOT. 
NIGH® 












533 Washington Street 823 Main Street Camtbridk 


(GT TEHES) 


We Feature the Comedians That (MONDAY NIGHT MADNESS) Guitarist Extrodinaire 


Made Boston Famous. Live Re gas/Soca/Calypec Entertainment DANNY GATTON 
Sa ows pace wnieteneae Wednesday, June 28 


Voted Best of Boston 1984-1987 Coming: June 19-Calypso Hurricane Hewett “oar hmely 

-Boston Magazine 9 YP: oeers Rin pa Tour 
TUESDAY'S LIVE The Best Live 
Local & National Acts Monday, July 11 

Double Bill Expolsion with 


Coming: June 20 Big Dipper LOUDON WAI GHT Ill 
with Gigolo Aunts LUCINDA WILLAIMS 












THURSDAY- After 5:00 Live Jazz Series 5-9 pm. Free | Quay. aly If . ' 
New Location Coming Soon Buffet 5-7pm POUSETTE DART BAND 


969 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 254-2054 SUNDAY- |jo Festa-World Party. Wednesday, July 19 
Great Jazz Guitar 


Call For Further Info. BILL FRISELL 
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The Video Club at 7 
NYC Jukebox 


275 Tremont Street 617-542-1123 
"Boston's Only Video Dance Bar" [ V i Mi U S : é 
e Available for Private Parties Tues.-Thur. ” 
e Appropriate Casual Attire 


-No Jeans or Sneakers 
e Catering for Events is Available 
® 


$6 on Friday & Saturday Nights which 
Includes Admittance to NYC Jukebox. 





BOSTON'S PREMIERE 


CIT! , 15 LANSDOWNE STREET 





S LINEUP 


AUS 


a 
oli ‘eLug *\ 


SO OM 


Showcase for the Best National & 
International Talent. 


Dance Nights & Private 
Parties Available 


967 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 254-2054 


5 Boylston Place 
Boston 423-3832 





9om-2am Thursday-Saturday 
| $5 Cover-Thursday 
$7 Cover-Friday &-Saturday 
Casual Attire 
Available for Private Parties 
Progressive Dance Music 


[oo 


ERE NIGHTCLUB 
REET, BOSTON 262-2424 


CU I> 

= JUKEBOX |= 

eS 
$0's and 60's Rock ‘n Roll 


NYC Jukebox is Boston's #1 Night 
Club to Shake, Rattle and Roll. 


Private Parties Arranged 


Thursday through Saturday 8pm-2am 
Thursday-$3 Cover 50's &60's Hits 
Friday & Saturday-$é6 Shake, Rattle & Roll 


275 Tremont Street 
Boston 542-1123 


» ide 


COOL SUMMER 
WEDNESDAYS 


Eilelateomiaiisceler— 
lige) e}fere |B PT—li[e lait: 
Dress-Resort Wear 


Xe laalisjiela 
Complimentary with 
alm aN alelies 








One Boylstoa Place 
Boston 451-1955 
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| This Summer. . . Exercising 
Copyright® 1989, 
ExeRe: 
men is No Sweat! 
Whether "re a winter 
enthusiast wants to “ski rt 
summer through, a jogger or rower 
who wants to exercise in 
your own air-conditioned room, 
> Steere bas 
/ Ni ere surf... > pom xeRents 
"cot hacks ae $17 S0pC woh, 
THE BEST BRAND NAMES IN: 
¢ ROWERS * SKI MACHINES 
¢ TREADMILLS ¢ EBRGOCYCLES 
; ¢ FREE WEIGHTS ¢ AND MORE! 
feffens (617) 438-8676 
exercise ants rental 38 Montvale Ave., 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA Stoneham, MA 











ze 


ooh 








24S Quwcy MARKET BuLDING (2 Fe00R) 
Basten, MA 0049 -'720-06/0 


FREE. 
LUNCH OR DINNER 
ENTREE 


Stop in and help us 
celebrate the opening of the 
new Frogg Lane Bar and Grill! 
Jeremiah and friends have 
cooked up a whole new menu 
of your past favorites and 
future classics. Present this ad 
any day of the week and 
receive a free lunch or dinner 
entree with the pruchase of a 
second entree of equal or 
greater price. This offer is valid 
through July 17, 1989. Come 
to Frogg Lane - 





SPECTATOR SPORTS CONTINUED 
he or she goes to see the teams from 
one of the three parks leagues in action 
when the Sox are out of town. 

The Boston Parks League is the oldest 
amateur baseball league in the East. It's 
53 years old. 

The Boston Senior Park League (for- 
merly the Bud Lite League) has 10 teams 
and is for men over 21. They play hard, 
because whoever comes in last gets 
bumped to make room for the winner of 
the Junior League championships. There 
are 20 teams in the Junior League, 


whose players are usually between 17 ° 


and 21 years old. There is the All-City 
Youth League for high-school-age men 
and five other leagues for younger 
players. Their schedules start at the end 
of June and run until playoffs in Septem- 
ber. 

For more information about schedules 
and fields, contact Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept., 1010 Mass Ave., 
Boston 02118, or call (617) 725-4505. 


BASKETBALL 
The Boston Neighborhood Basketball 
League (BNBL), run by the Boston 
Community Schools, is huge: 350 teams 
with more than 3000 kids, all of them 
Boston residents. The league is divided 
into 20 districts and four divisions, 
including 15-and-under divisions and 19- 
and-under divisions for men and women. 
The BNBL schedule starts at the end of 
June and runs through August. Sched- 
ules and information are available from 
Boston Community Schools, 26 West 
St., Boston 02111, or call (617) 725-4920. 


BICYCLE RACING 


You don't have to be a cycling pro to 
enjoy watching bicycle racing. Some of 
the events are road races, but many of 
them are criterium races (i.e., laps of 
one to one-and-a-half miles), which make 
for good watching. Most events have 
races for women, juniors, and veterans, 
in addition to the..adult-male races. 
These events are free for spectators. 

For more information, contact Thomas 
Vinson, the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island district representative for the US 
Cycling Federation, at (617) 328-8704. 
For events in Connecticut, contact Sue 
D'Anniello in Hamden, CT, at (203) 
248-9082. For Maine and New Hamp- 
shire race information, contact Bruce 
Dresser at (603) 882-2818. For Vermont 
race information, call Herb Swift at (802) 
434-3305. You can also call the New 
England Bicycle Racing Association at 
(617) 484-0711. 


July 2 — The Fitc’ 

Classic Bike Race, Fitchburg, MA, 
(508) 342-2267. The Olympic-qualifier 1's 
and 2's Senior Professional Division race 
is 50 miles long and begins at 2 p.m: in 
downtown Fitchburg. 

July 29 and 30 — Grampy’s New 
England Mountain Bike Cham- 
pionships, Mt. Sncw Resort, Mt. Snow, 
VT, (802) 464-3333. Call the West Hill 
Bike Shop for race information (802) 
387-5718. On the first day, events 
include a timed uphill race and a downhill 
run. On the second day, there's a a lap 
race. Winners receive up to $8000. 

10 — Race for the 
Rock, Plymouth, MA, (508) 746-4554. A 
50-mile professional circuit race begins 
at Plymouth Rock at noon. Other races 
for women and older men. 


DRAG RACING 

New England , Rte. 27, Ep- 
ping, NH, (800) 322-1263: Motorcycle 
and auto drag racing every Sun., with 
gates opening at 8 a.m. races 
every Wed. at 6 p.m. On June 16 “Funny 
Cars Under the Stars'’ On July 28, 29, 
and 30, Winston Drag Racing Series. On 
Aug. 12, Nostalgia Nationals. On Aug. 
19, ‘Jet Cars under the Stars." On Sept. 
10, Fall Funny Car Nationals. 


GAMES 

July 11 through 16 — The Bay State 
Games, Boston, MA. The games bring 
together more than 4000 athletes from 
throughout Massachusetts to compete 
in an Olympic-style sports festival. There 
are events in 18 sports, including track 
and field, basketball, diving, swimming, 
gymnastics, soccer, volleyball, weight 
lifting, and_wrestling. Most competition 
takes place at MIT, Harvard, Boston 
University, and UMass/Boston. Opening 
ceremonies are scheduled for July 14 at 
Boston College. For schedules and 
ticket information, contact the Bay State 
Games, Box 8336, Boston 02114 or call 
(617) 727-3227. 


HORSE RACING 
Rock’ Park, Rockingham Park 
Bivd., Salem, NH, (603) 898-2311. 
Thoroughbred racing on Tues., Thurs., 
Sat., and Sun., with post time at 1:30 
p.m. Racing on Fri., with post time at 
7:30 p.m. During July, racing on Wed. 
with post time at 7:30 p.m. Doors open 
an hour and a half before post time. 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Rte. 1, 
East Boston, MA, (617) 567-3900. There 
are 10 races a day inning at 1 p.m. 
every day except Tues. and Thurs., 
when the track is closed. An 11th race is 
run periodically on Sat. and Sun. 
Teletrack, 600 Long Wharf Dr., New 
Haven, CT, (203) 789-1943. Harness 
racing Mon. through Sat., with post.time 
between 7:30 and 8 p.m. Thoroughbred 
racing Wed. through Mon., with post 
time for the first race around 1 p.m. 
Doors open one hour before post time. 


HORSE SHOWS 
'f you're not yet willing to give up your 
kingdom for a horse, you may be when 
you see what these babies can do. 
Listed below are some equine events 
that will take your breath away, if for no 











other reason than the heat and dust. 

Shows start at 8 or 9 a.m. and run until 
they're finished. Events scheduled for 
the evening are a formal affair; even the 
horses are dressed for the occasion. 

Finally, when you go up to pet the 
horses, keep in mind that some of them 
are worth more than you'll ever be. Pet 
them carefully. 


June 15 through 18 — Yankee Ap- 
Horse Show, Eastern States 
Coliseum, 1305 Memorial Ave., West 
Springfield, MA. These spotted horses 
were coveted by the Indians, and there 
aren't all that many in New England. 
Here’s your chance to catch them in 
action. Events begin at 8 a.m. in the 
coliseum. Free. For more information, 
call (413) 737-2443. 
June 27 through July 1 — New 
England Arabian Horse Show, Eastern 
States Coliseum, 1305 Memorial Ave., 
West Springfield, MA. This event at- 
tracts the more athletic descendants of 
the Bedouins’ small, desert-bred horses. 
(If you care about equine trivia, you'll be 
interested to know that Arabians have 
one less rib than any other type of horse; 
where was Adam when they needed 
him?) Free. For more information, call 
(413) 737-2443. 
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pst vemnant Summer Classic, base 
lodge, Killington Ski and Summer Resort, 
Rams Head, VT. Two weeks of show 
jumping and hunter events and grand 
prix competition. The Killington Mountain 
Horse Show takes place July 12 through 
16. The Vermont Summer Classic takes 
place July 19 through 23. For more 
information, call (802) 422-3333. 

Aug. 3 through 6 — New England 
Quarter Horse Show, Eastern States 
Coliseum, 1305 Memorial Ave., West 
Springfield, MA. Events begin at 8 a.m. 
Free. For more information, call (413) 
737-2443. 

Aug. 6 — 10th Annual Open Horse 
Show, Waterford Country School, 78 
Hunts Brook Rd., Quaker Hill, CT, (203) 
442-9454. An open show for all classes of 
riders. All breeds of horses, riders from 
beginners to adult classes in Western 
pleasure. Show runs from 9 a.m. to about 





anocisieathin Vasile Wilde Reaoediig 
Museum, 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, (401) 
849-3990. World’s largest tennis museum, housed in 
scien ners ee a 


West Springfield, MA. Events begin at 8 
a.m. Free. For more information, call 
(413) 737-2443. 


JAI-ALAI 
Berenson’s Jai-Alai, 89 Weston St. 
(exit 33 off 191),, Hartford, CT, (203) 
525-8611. Games Tues. through Sat. at 
6:30 p.m., and on Sun. at 1 p.m. 
Matinees on some holidays. Pari-mutuel 
betting, restaurant, and cocktail lounge. 
Milford Jai-Alai, 311 Old Gate Ln. (exit 
40 off 1-95), Milford, CT, (203) 877-4242. 
Early “performances” at 11:45 a.m. on 
Mon., Wed., and Sat,.and at 1 p.m. on 
Sat. and Sun. Evening performances at 7 
p.m. on Mon. and from Wed. through 
Sat. Pari-mutuel betting, restaurants, 
and cocktail lounge. Call for schedule. 

Jai-Alai, 150 Admiral Kalbfus 
Rd., at the base of Newport Bridge, 
Newport, Ri, (401) 849-5000. Toll-free 
from outside. Rhode Island, (800) 
556-6900. Performances Mon. through 
Sat. at 7:30 p.m. Afternoon matches on 
Mon. and Sat. at noon. Pari-mutuel 
betting and restaurant. Season ends 


Oct. 9. 
POLO 

Hildene Meadowlands, on River Rd., 
Manchester, VT, (802) 362-1788. Call for 
Starting times. Nominal. admission fee. 
Call for additional information. 

June 18 — West River Polo Club vs. 

Quechee, VT 


Aug. 13 — West River Polo Club vs. 
Berkshire Polo Club. 
Sept. 18 — Hildene vs. Sugarbush: 
Myopia Polo Grounds, Exit 20N off Rte. 
128 on Rte. 1A, Hamilton, MA, (508) 
468-7956. The season begins at the end 
of May and continues through the 
inning of October. Matches start at 3 
p.m. and last about one and a half hours. 
Refreshments and ing available at 
the field. Admission, $5. Children under 
12, free. The schedule is as follows: 
July 9'through 16 — East Coast Open. 
Aug. 6 — WSSH Presidents Cup. 
Aug. 27. — Forbes Cup. ~ 
West River Polo Club, Rt. 100 (look for 
signs for the polo game), Weston Island, 
Weston, VT, (802) 824-3587. A family-run 
farm with polo games on Sundays. 
Spectators are welcome. Contact the 








5 p.m. Refreshments available. All 
proceeds benefit children at the school. 


Free: 

Aug. 8 13 and 17 through 20 
- Festival, Attitash 
Ski Area,.Bartlett, NH. The Forest Hill 
Hunter/Jumper Classic runs Aug. 8 
through 13. The $100,000 Michelob/AGA 
Grandprix Series of Show Jumping 
(encompassing the $65,000 Cadillac 
Grandprix of New Hampshire) takes 
place Aug. 17 through 20. For infor- 
mation about specific events and times, 
call (603) 374-2372. 

Aug. 15 through 19 — Massachusetts 
Morgan Horse Show, Eastern States 
Coliseum, 1305 Memorial Ave., West 
Springfield, MA. Events begin at 8 a.m. 
Free. For more information, call (413) 
737-2443. 


chester. Events start at 8 a.m. and run 

the whole day. Nominal admission fee. 

For more information, call - (802) 

362-1788. 

Sept. 13 through 17 and 20 through 24 
Horse Show, Eastern 

States Coliseum, oe Memorial Ave., 


owners, Jennifer and Scott Howe for 

more information. 

July 9 — WeSt River Polo’ Club vs. 

sh. Benefits. the .Mountain 
Valley Health Center. © 

July 23 — Anderson Cup, Benefits local 
charities. 

July 30 — Owl Creek vs. West River Polo 
Club. Benefits the Vermont Achieve- 
ment Center. 

Aug. 20 — Stratton Cup. 


SOFTBALL 

Parks League Softball. Area softball 
leagues are a recent spinoff from the 
baseball leagues run by the Boston 
Parks and Recreatiorm Dept. The season 
runs through August.-In women's soft- 
bail, there are eight leagues and 64 
teams. In men's softball, there are 15 
leagues. There are 14 to 28 games a 
season with games Mon. through Fri. at 
6 p.m. and on weekends. For more 
information, contact Mike Quinlan at 
(617) 725-4006. 


STOCK CAR RACING 
Don't laugh —-this is the second-most- 
attended spectator sport in the hemi- 





sphere. Sit in the grandstand and share 
the vicarious thrill of driving to endanger 
with no cops in sight. All in all, it's safer 
than Mass Ave during rush hour. 


Riverside Park, Rte. 159, Agawam, MA, 
(413). 786-9300. NASCAR-sanctioned 
stock-car. and modified-auto racing 
every Sat. at 6 p.m. On selected 
Sundays, there are Derbies 


and street-stock racing on Sat. at 7:30 
p.m. Special events on holiday week- 
ends. Admission, $8. Children under 12, 


$4. 

Stafford Motor Speedway, Rte. 140, 
Stafford Springs, CT, (203) 684-2783. 
NASCAR Winston Tour racing every Fri. 
night at 7:45 p.m. with modifieds, SK- 
modifieds, and late-model stock cars. 
Admission, $10. Children under 12, $2. 
Thompson , Rte. 193, off 
Rte. 395, Thompson, CT, (203) 923-9591. 


SK-modified and late-model stock-car. 


racing every Sun. at 6 p.m. from June 19 
through the end of Sept. Admission, $8. 
Children, $4. 


TENNIS 
Shawmut US Pro yg Sige = 
pionships at b m- 
mond St. Chestnut Hill, MA, (617) 
731-4500. Top male players, including 
Mats Weilander and Andre Agassi, 
compete July 10 through 16. Tickets, $9 
to $28, depending on whether it is the 
first or second week, afternoon or night. 
Group discounts and full- and mini-series 


tickets available. 

Slims Hall of Fame Cham- 

pionships, Newport Tennis Hall of 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Rl, 
(401) 849-6053. Women’s professional 
matches are held July 17 through 23. 
Tickets, $9 to $22. 
Volvo Hall of Fame renee poco gt 
pionships, Newport Tennis te) 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, 
(40T) 849-6053. Men's professional 
matches are held July 10 through 16. 
Tickets, $9 to $22. 


YACHT RACING 
Edgartown agony Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard, MA, (617) 627-4364. 
July 17 through 23, 100 large ocean 
boats brave the high seas. The 50 to 60 
smaller boats will also race. The boat 
parade begins in Edgartown each morn- 
ing at 10 a.m. for the 11 a.m. start and 
can be viewed from anywhere along the 
Edgartown waterfront. 

Gloucester Schooner Festival, 
Gloucester, MA. The festival, on Sept. 2 
and 3, includes the Mayor's Race for 


100-foot schooners and other classes 


activities. Stage Fort Park and $ 
Bivd. are the best spots for the - 
bound to view the races. For more 
information, call the Cape Ann 

of Commerce at (508) 283-1601. 
International 


Committee at (508) 283-1601. 
Driving ambitions 


TOURIST 
ATTRACTIONS 


No, we don't just mean Faneuil Hall and 
the Freedom Trail. Not that the standard 
tourist attractions don't have value — 
they're fine places to take newcomers to 
the area, especially if said newcomers 
are willing to spring for dinner at Locke 
Ober at day's end. But there’s so much 
more to do and see; sights and scenes 
throughout New England that will enter- 
tain, amuse, or inspire even the most 
jaded of locals. 

What? You didn't know about the 
Curious Forms of Colonial Punishment 
exhibit in Dennis? You've never visited 
the cott. theese factory? Or the 
museum that features hundreds of little 
glass bottles in the shape of Moses? 

All that plus a darn extensive array of 
museums, historic homes, castles, and 
other points of interest. Stop waiting 
until next year to explore your own back 
yard. Get out there. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities (SPNEA) man- 
ages 23 historic homes in New England, 
many of which are listed below. Some of 
the homes will host special events this 
summer. For information about any 





SPNEA —property, write their head- 


quarters at the Harrison Gray Otis 
House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, MA 
02114, or call (617) 227-3956. 


BOSTON 
Biack Heritage Trail, visitor's center, 46 
Joy St., (617) 742-5415. A self-guided 
tour of 15 sites illustrating the history of 
the 19th-century black community on 
Beacon Hill. Call for tour times and visitor 


center hours. Free. 
10% Beacon St., 


Boston Athenaeum, 

(617) 227-0270. Research library 
founded by an all-male literary society in 
1807. The building dates from 1847 and 
now houses collections of rare books, 
historical artifacts, and artwork. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Closed the month of August except from 
8:30 through 10:30 a.m. for returning and 


borrowing books. Tours’ on Tues. and 
Thurs. at 3 p.m., by appointment. Free. 
Boston by Foot, 77 North Washington 
St., (617) 367-2345. Guided, 90-minute 
architectural tours of Boston's down- 
town and neighborhoods. ‘Heart of the 
Freedom Trail’ tour meets at the Samuel 
Adams statue on Congress St. (near 
Faneuil Hall) on Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 
10 a.m. and on Sun. at 2 p.m. Beacon Hill 
tour meets in front of the State House 
Mon. through Fri. at 5:30 p.m., Sat. at 10 
a.m., and on Sun. at 2 p.m. North End 
tour also meets at the Sam Adams 
statue, on Sat. at 2 p.m. Copley Sq. tour 
starts at Trinity Church on Fri. amd Sat at 
noon. Admission for each tour, $65. 
Children, $4. There is also a “Boston by 
Little Feet’’ children’s tour, also starti 
from the Sam Adams statue, on Sun. at 
p.m. Admission, $4. Additional tours 
each month. Call for details. No reserva- 
tions necessary; tours are held rain or 
shine. 
Boston Children’s Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., (617) 426-8855. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission, $5.00. 
Children and senior citizens, $4.00. 
Children under two, free. Admission on 
Fri. from 5 to 9 p.m., $1. Call for special 
summer events and ongoing exhibits 
Boston National Historical Park, Build- 
ing Five visitors’ center, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, (617) 242-5601. 
Stop here for information on the 
museums and historic ships in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and the tourist 
attractions at nearby Bunker Hill. Slide 
shows about the history of the navy yard 
are shown continuously. (Also see the 
“Charlestown Navy Yard" listing.) The 
visitors’ center is a headquarters for 
other National Park Service sites in 
Boston, including the Freedom Trail and 
the Dorchester Heights National Histori- 
cal Site. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free. 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
in a ship docked next to the Congress 
St. bridge, Fort Point Channel, (617) 
338-1773. The actual Tea Party ship is 
long gone. The Brig Beaver Il is a replica 
with a Tea Party museum, costumed 
guides, and complimentary cups of 
“revolutionary tea" (not dredged from 
the harbor). Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m.. Admission, $3.75. Chil- 
dren five through 12, $2.75. Call for 
group rates. 

er Hill Monument, Monument Sq., 
Charlestown, (617) 242-5641. Climb a 
mere 294 steps to the top of this 
restored monument. National Park 
Service rangers describe the British 
procession up the hill during the 1775 
battle with colonials. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. No one admitted 
after the last climb has commenced at 
4:30 p.m. Free. 


Bunker Hill Pavilion, next to the USS 
Constitution, near the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, (617) 241-7575. “The Whites of 
Their Eyes,"’ an audio-visual re-creation 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill, is shown 
every half-hour daily. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens and students with ID, $2. 
Children five through 16, $1. Students, 
$2 with ID. Families, $8. Group rates 
available. Facilities for the 

Castle isiand, at the end of Day Bivd., 

South Boston, (617) 268-5744. Fort 
Independence, a pentagonal granite fort 
built in the 1840s, dominates the island. 
The fort is being restored, so it will be 
opén at varying hours. Call for infor- 
mation about tours. Free. 

Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown, 
(617) 242-5601. Visitors should check in 
at the visitors’ center at Building Five. 
On June 17, a historic demonstration of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. On June 18, the 
Bunker Hill Day parade. 

— Boston Marine Society, Building 32, 
(617) 242-0522. The oldest marine socie- 
ty in the US, founded in 1742. Contains 
model ships, scrimshaw, and other 
nautical items. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 

— Commandant’s House, (617) 
242-5601. Built in 1805 for some long- 
gone commandant. Open occasionally 
for tours. Inquire at visitors’ center. Free. 
— Constitution Museum, (617) 
426-1812. Exhibits include ‘‘Life at Sea," 
an in-depth look at the daily life of sailors 
in the 1800s, “Command Center," a 
computer simulation that lets you 
pretend you're at the helm of an 1803 
transatlantic crossing, and ‘From 
Blunderbuss to Boarding Pike ‘ an 
exhibit of historic handweapons. Also, 
artifacts from the USS Constitution and 
an explanation of its construction. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children six through 16, 
$1.50. Families, $7. Facilities for the 
handicapped. 

— USS Cassin Young, (617) 242-5601 

World War Il Fletcherclass destroyer, 
built in 1943 and since restored. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 
Sign up for tours in the visitors’ center. 
Free. 

The Christian Science Center, 175 
Huntington Ave., (617) 450-3790. Tours 
of the Mother Church are given every 
half-hour Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 14:15 a.m. to 2.p.m. Ten- 
minute talks are given continuously in 
the maparium, open Tues. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. A Bible exhibit includes a 
film, maps, and timelines; it is open Mon. 
and on Wed. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m: 
Tours of the publishing facilities and 
broadcast center given Tues. through 


Fri. at 11 a.m. Tours of the broadcast 
center given Tues, through Fri. at 2 p.m. 
Free. 


Dorchester Heights National Historic 
Site, Thomas Park, South Boston, (617) 
269-4212. Monument marking the site 
where 59 cannons were brought from 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1776 to scare away 
the British. The tactic worked. There is 
also. a commemoration of the British 
evacuation of Boston in 1776. The site 
offers spectacular views of Boston and 
the Harbor islands. Monument open by 
appointment only. During July and Aug. 
the site might be staffed Wed. through 
Sun. by a National Parks ranger; call to 
check. Grounds open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Faneuil Hall, Merchants Row, (617) 
242-5642. Samuel Adams called the hall 
“the cradle of liberty’’ because the 
rebels met here to discuss their common 
misery under King George Ill's rule. Still 
used for local meetings, the building is in 
front of the renovated Quincy Market 
Early Bostonians came to this area to 
drink and buy the necessities of life. 
Today, we gather here to drink and buy 
gourmet ice cream and _ souvenir 
ashtrays. The hall is open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. An artillery museum 
upstairs is open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. National Park rangers 
give talks every half-hour. Free 
Fort Warren, Georges Island, Boston 
Harbor, (617) 727-5290. Military fort, 
completed in 1861 and used in every US 
war since then. Served as a prison 
during the Civil War — both the vice- 
president and the postmaster general of 
the Confederacy were held here. Guided 
tours offered Mon. through Fri. at 11:15 
a.m. and 2:15 p.m. and on Sat. and Sun. 
at 11:15 am., 1:15, and 3:15 p.m. 
beginning June 26. 
Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, Biue 
Hill Ave. and Columbia Rd., (617) 
442-0991. Features an outside aviary, a 
range area for hoofed animals, a water- 
fow! pond, and various animals. Snack 
bar and picnic area. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Children's 
z00, $1. 
Freedom Trail, visitors’ center, 15 State 
St., (617) 242-5642. You set the pace on 
this trail through historic Boston. Free 
maps available at the visitors’ center for 
the self-guided route. Sites along the 
way include the Bunker Hill Monument, 
Copp's Hill Burying Ground, Faneuil Hall, 
King's Chapel, the Old Granary Burying 
Ground, Old North Church, Old South 
Meeting House, the Old State House, 
Paul Revere's House, and the USS 
Constitution.. See individual listings for 
details of each site. Guided tours leave 
every half-hour from the center and last 
about 90 minutes (call to make group 
reservations and to confirm tour times). 
Continued on page 29 
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316 HARVARD ST. (TEL) 566-O//5 
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NEW COMICS-BACK ISSUES- POSTERS 
ROLE PLAYING , BOARD + FANTASY GAMES 
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FAIR ¢ FESTIVALS ¢ THEATERS 


THE REAL DUMMIES 
NEVER BOTHER TO TAKE CPR. 





OPENING SEASON 
THE WATERVILLE VALLEY BRIDGE 


— LEGENDS IN CONCERT — 


WET eclaullCMUeliCaum at seagahamatclilejeliec 


JAZZ 'N CLAZZ" 


6/30 NANCY WILSON/ THE WATERVILLE VALLEY 
RAMSEY LEWIS ORCHESTRA, JOEL THOME 


7/1 TONY BENNETT Music Director/Conductor 


| SOLOISTS 
/2 BOBBY SHORT 7/14 ROBERTA ALEXANDER 


7/3 ROBERTA FLACK SOPRANO 
7/7 GERRY MULLIGAN/ | 7/15 SHARON ISBIN/ chomp pion ang 
ANITA O’DAY CARLOS BARBOSA-LIMA ai day to remember: 
8 AL HIRT GUITARISTS , 
28 CARMEN McRAE 21 Ae 
29 SONNY ROLLINS 22 VLADIMIR FELTSMAN 
8/4 SARAH VAUGHAN PIANIST 
8/25 DAVE BRUBECK/ /11 DAVID JOLLEY 
GEORGE SHEARING FRENCH HORN 
yt 12 JAIME LAREDO VIOLIN 
vs 2 po nope 18 JOSHUA BELL VIOLIN 
‘ KENNETH RADNOFSKY 
2 WYNTON MARSALIS SAXOPHONE 
/3 MILES DAVIS /19 CANADIAN BRASS 
ENSEMBLE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART Il 


JAZZ AT DeCORDOVA DeCORDOVA JAZZ FESTIVAL 


UUSt BES Sept ASZLO GARDONY QUARTET 
y2 FREODIE HUBBARD QUINTET MAE ARNETTE TRIO with 
JOHNNY COPELAND with John Ross 
The Blues Machine EITHER/ORCHESTRA 


¢ TICKETS $27, $25, $23, $20 (Reserved Seating) ik MLE nnctiss: Se’ VO 
* RESERVATIONS & INFO: 603-236-4166 wee AatOOOUE EADE OUT 
e WATERVILLE VALLEY RESORT FESTIVAL PACKAGES it 1ER® POMEROY ORCHESTRA 


Single Rms to 5 BR ¢ $99 per Couple) 1-800-GO-VALLEY 


I 


~ 
DeCordova Amphitheater, Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln. Ticket prices: Adults $12, Seniors 
& Youth $8, children under 6 yrs. Free. Charge sales, (617) 259-8355. All concerts Rain 
or Shine. Tickets available at DeCordova Museum, Bostix/Faneuil Hall, and Ticketron 
outlets. Remaining tickets sold at Gate beginning two hours prior to performance. 


NEW ENGLAND'S 6TH ANNUAL 


ULTIMATE CRAFT SHOW & SALE! 


‘‘Considered the finest show of its type in the United States!’’ 





Exceptional artisans featured in Early American Life, Country Living, 
Colonial Homes & Country Home Magazines will be offering for sale authentic reproductions of ¥ 
rNaalcialer-[ammerelelal iam Male] auil-lMmieigalicels-mm. mr: lelel-1-t-10] a1 -1-Mam evel al(-iui)ele]e-1a'mn ie) @t-l ae. Morel lal ia mole lite ae * "> 
INCLUDING: Amish quilts, baskets, blacksmith, candles, carvings, clocks, Ne 4‘ 
oxo) o) ol-1e-Jailhdapumerel el alia am- Maielaual-lmivlgaliielc-m. m-[elel-t-t-10] a (-1-Mimere) 2-141 -) ¢-eame[-lee)'s- ame loli t-waeie-liammel- lal (-le mi (-ieal 
dried flowers, lamp shades, lighting fixtures, neediework, pottery, primitive portraits, rugs, samplers, scissor 
cuttings, Shaker items, stencil work, teddy bears, tinsmith, toys, whirligigs, windsor chairs, & more! Unforgettable 


mm | OCATION & SHOW HOURS —————= Family Experience 
ROYAL PLAZA TRADE CENTER 


1-495 and Route 20 Marlborough, Massachusetts 
Directions: North or South on Rt. 495 to exit 24B 
Go straight west 1 mile to Royal Plaza Sign & turn right 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 11AM-9PM 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29 11AM-5PM 


ADMISSION $3.50 

















Host An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


Judy Marks S..; Intercultural Programs 


b-4 P.O. Box 134, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
untry Folk vat Festival (312) 858-1568 
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A Great Way to Augment Your Antique Collection 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS CONTD. 

The center also offers changing ‘exhibits 
and a self-operated slide show on the 
trail. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. until 6 
p.m. Free. 

Gibson House, 137 Beacon St., (617) 
267-6338. An 1859 Italian Renaissance 
Revival house designed by Edward 
Clark Cabot. Victorian period rooms with 
china, porcelain, and paintings. Open 
Wed. through Sun. with tours at 2, 3, and 
4 p.m. Admission, $3. Group rates 
available. 

‘The Globe Corner Bookstore, School 

and Washington Sts., (617) 523-6658. 
The former Old Corner Bookstore, where 
literary greats of the Longfellow era met 
to chat and exchange autographs. Now 
inhabited by an arm of the Boston Globe. 
Specializes in travel and New England 
history books. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Sun. from 


noon to 6 p.m. Free. 
‘ower, 200 Clarendon 


is hard 
to miss — it's the tallest in New ngland. 
J. Hancock's bid to spite the 
Prudential seemed for a while as 
if it were going to end up as a pile of 
glass on the sidewalk. Now the public is 
welcome to visit the top of this im- 
pressive piece of |.M. Pei architecture 
and view the city. Exhibits on the 
observation level include a light-and- 
sound show about Boston in 1775 and 
films about the history and architecture 
of the city. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Last ticket sold at 10:15 
p.m. Admission, $2.75. Senior citizens 
and children five through 15, $2. College 
students with ID, $2.25. Military person- 
nel, free. 
Historic 


Neighborhoods Foundation 
Tours, 2 Boylston St., (617) 426-1885. 
Stroll around town under the direction of 
specialists in architecture or history. 
Reservations required for all tours. 
Group tours may be arranged at alter- 
nate times. Offerings include: 
— “Eat Your Way Through Six Great 
Boston Neighborhoods'' tours go 
through the North End, Chinatown, the 
South End, Back Bay, Beacdn Hill, and 
the new downtown and end with lunch in 
a neighborhood bistro. Conducted of 
Wed. at noon by prior arrangement. 
Minimum of 12 required. fed. Tickets. $16. 

— "Kid's View" tours of the North End, 
Chinatown, or the Waterfront are con- 
ducted on Wed. and Thurs. from July 12 
through Aug. 23, for children seven 
through 70. Tours start at 11 am. 
Tickets, $4. 

— “Make Way for Ducklings” tour for 
children five and up (accompanied by an 
adult) is conducted on Sat. at-11 a.m. 
through June 24 and from July 14 
thrqugh Aug. 26. includes a swan-boat 


John Hancock T 
St., (617) 247- 197, Thi This 


ride. Tickets, $4. 

— “Sunset Strolls” tour through Beacon 
= conducted on Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. 
Aug. June 24 and July 13 through 


4. Tickets, $4. 
John F. Kennedy Library, Columbia 
Point on Dorchester Bay, (61 fe omnes 
Exhibits and memorabilia of 
Ges of IFK and hie brother Robert fA 
half-hour on the former 
president is shown continuously seven 
days from 9:30 to 3:50 p.m. There is a 
reconstruction of JFK's Oval Office, 
including a taped conversation of the 
president and his advisors discussing 
the enroliment of the first black student 
at the University of Mississippi. A new 
exhibit focuses on the arms race during 
the 1960s and includes an original copy 
of the 1963 Test Ban Treaty. library 
was designed by |.M. Pei in 1979. Open 


King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., png 
523-1749. Mid-18th-century church, site 
of the first Unitarian church in America. A 
historic burying = adjoins the 
building. held on Sun. at 11 
a.m. and on Wed. at 12:15 p.m. Free 
recitals on Tues. at 12:15 p.m. After- 
service guides are available for infor- 
mation. Open to the public Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

State Beacon 


Massachusetts House, 

and Park Sts., (617) 727-3676. Magnif- 
icent architecture features Bulfinch's 
beautiful central dome. Statues, histori- 
cal paintings and portraits, and war 
relics on display inside. Free guided 
tours, Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., include visits to the House and 
Senate chambers. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Facilities for the 
handicapped. Reservations rec- 
ommended for groups. 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 
(617) 523-6664. More than 400 inter- 
active exhibits, including Com- 
puterplace, the Theater of Electricity, 
live-animal and physical-science de- 
monstrations, and a simulated-wave 
tank. Through December 10, “Treasures 
of the Tar Pits." Beginning June 17, 
“King Herod's Dream: Caesarea on the 
Sea," and June 22 through Aug. 27, ‘3D: 
a Look In Depth." Call (617) 723-2505. 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Fri. 
from; 9 a.m to 9 p.m. Admission, $6. 
a citizens, $4. Children four through 
14 


gy tery pre iynses an 

723-2501. Call for daily show 

Through Aug. 30, “H+ Povtor” are and 
shown seven days. Ad- 

mission, $5. Children and senior citizens, 


shows, $6. Children and senior citizens, 
$4. 


— Mugar Omni Theater, (617) 
523-6664. Films in the Omnimax format. 
Call for show schedules and ticket 
prices. Through Aug. 30, “To the Limit" 

Central 


Wharf, (617) 973-5200. If it lives under- 
water, it's bound to be here. Sharks, 
moray eels, and hundreds of species of 
fish swim for their dinner. The Aquarium 
hosts the following exhibits “Stick Your 
Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles," 
“The Thinking Gallery,” a summary of 
aquatic evolution, and 
Sound,"’ which lets you hear mating calls 
and other noises of sea creatures. 
“Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, 


watching trips. See the whale-watching 
section of the “Water Stuff’ listing for 
more information. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open Fri. until 8 
p.m. and Sat, Sun, and holidays until 7 
plipa goa Ape 1, open on Mon., 
, and Thurs. until 6 p.m., on Wed. 
poore Swen and on Sat. and Sun. until 7 
p.m. Admission, $7. Children four 
through 15, $3.50. Senior citizens, stu- 
dents, and military personnel, $6. On 
Wed. and Fri. from 4 to 8 p.m., $1 off 
regular admission. Wheelchair-ac- 


see 

New England Sports Museum, 1175 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton, (617) 
787-7678. Sports memorabilia from 1860 
to the present. Includes photos, paint- 
ings, equipment, and a sculpture of 
Larry Bird. Over 1000 hours of 
videotapes; which can be viewed by 
request, including the Olympics, tennis, 
boxing, and highlights from New Eng- 
land's pro teams. A sports library is also 
available to visitors. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens and children, $1. 
Old Church, 193 Salem St., (617) 
523-6676. Built in 1723, this is the oldest 
church in Boston. Its steeple made a fine 
post for the lantern that signaled Paul 
Revere to shout, ‘‘The British are com- 
ing!" Museum and gift shop next door. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sun. services at 9:30, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Guides available except during services. 


Free. 

Old South House, 310 Wash- 
ington St. (617) 482-6439. Where 
Samuel Adams and friends plotted the 
Boston Tea Party. The ‘Citizens’ Rally 
Against the Obnoxious Tea Tax,” a re- 
enactment of a colonial town meeting, is 
staged on Sat. at 2 p.m. (from the end of 
June through Aug. 30) on the Boston 
Five Plaza, across the street. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.75. Senior citizens, $1.25. 


ai. 


“Wired for . 


Children six through 16, 50 cents. 

State House/The Bostonian 
Society, 206 Washington St. (617) 
720-1713. The oldest public building in 
Boston, built in 1713, and the site of the 
Boston Massacre. There are paintings, 
maps, ship models, scrimshaw, and 
other exhibits from the Revolutionary 
War and the maritime industry. The 
society also operates a research library 
open to the public. Open seven days 
from 9:30 am. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.25. Senior citizens and students, 75 
cents. Children six through 16, 50 cents. 
Massachusetts schooichildren, free. 
Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
bridge St., (617) 227-3956. The first of 
three houses by Charles 
Bulfinch for Otis, the third mayor of 
Boston, is now headquarters for the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities (SPNEA). Interior is 
restored with six Federal-period rooms. 
Hour-long guided tours given on the hour 
Tues. through Fri. from noon through 4 
“p.m. On Sat., tours are given from 10 
a.m. through 4 p.m. Admission, $3. 
ay citizens, $2.50, Children under 12, 

1.50. 
Park Street Church, corner of Park and 
Tremont Sts., (617) 523-3383. Gun- 
powder for the USS Constitution was 
stored in the crypt during the War of 
1812, and William Lioyd Garrison gave 
his first public address against slavery 
here in 1829. Open to visitors June 27 
through Aug. 26. Slide show or video and 
guided tours Tues. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Sun. services at 10:30 
a.m, and 6 p.m. 
Pierce/Hichborn House, North Sq., 
next to Paul Revere House, (617) 
523-2338. Built circa 1710, this house is 
now being restored as a museum 
Guided tours offered seven days at 
12:30 and 2:30 p.m. Admission, $2 
Students and senior citizens, $1.50 
Children under 17, 50 cents. Call for 
group rates and reservations 
Prudential Skywalk, Prudential Center, 
Boylston St., (617) 236-3318. One of the 
city's longest express-elevator rides 
takes you to the top of the 700-foot 
Prudential Tower. From here, you can 
see most of the Boston area, plus the top 
of the John Hancock building in Copley 
Sq. The skywalk is open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. Admission, $2.50 
Senior citizens, students, and children 
five through 15, $1.50. 
Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., North 
End, (617) 523-2338. The oldest house in 
Boston, built around 1680. The famous 
patriot lived here when he owned the 
house between 1770 and 1800. There 
are changing exhibits and special events 
throughout the summer. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 5:15 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Students and senior 


citizens, $1.50. Children under 17, 50 
cents. 

Trinity Church, Copley Sq. (617) 
536-0944. The magnificent late-19th- 
century church designed by H.H. Rich- 
ardson is decorated with beautiful 
murals inside by John LaFarge. Guides 
available Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. Church is open to the public 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Uncommon Boston Tours, 437 
Boylston St., (617) 731-5854. This com- 
pany offers a variety of offbeat tours with 
active participation. This summer's tours 
are “Treasure Hunt For Freedom inde- 
pendence Tour’ July 1, 9:30 a.m. to 
noon, admission $10; ‘ice Cream Tour,” 
Aug. 5, from 2 to 4:30 p.m., admission 
$12; and June 17, Bulfinch's Boston," 2 
to 430 p.m., admission $12. Call for 


reservations. 

USS Constitution, Charlestown Navy 
Yard, (617) 242-5601. Old Ironsides 
herself, resplendent with tattered ensign 
and 44 guns. The oldest commissioned 
ship in the Navy still sails (with some 
assistance) around the Harbor on July 4. 
(See “Charlestown Navy Yard" listing 
above for details on other sites in the 
area.) Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:50 p.m. Free. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion Walking Tours, 56 Brattle St., (617) 
547-6789. “Footsteps Through History"’ 
is a series of two-hour summer tours; the 
registration fee for each is $12. Subjects 
include the houses of Brattle St. (‘Tory 
Row’) ori June 15, the Back Bay on June 
29, and the North End July 13. Call for 
more information about tours and the 
many summer classes (some of which 
are essentially day trips) 

Cambridge Discovery, Inc. information 
Booth, Harvard Square, (617) 491-6278 
The only way to see Cambridge inside 
and out. Ninety-minute walking tours 
given Monday through Saturday at 10 
and 11 a.m., 2 and 3 p.m., and on Sun. at 
2 p.m. Tickets, $4. Children and seniors, 
$2. Group tours available; call in ad- 
vance. 
Christ Church, Garden St. (617) 
876-0200. The oldest church in the city, 
designed in 1761 by Peter Harrison 
Used as a military barracks in 1774 by 
Connecticut troops, who melted the 
organ down to make bullets. George 
Washington prayed here in 1775. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Free. 
Harvard University Museums of 
Natural History, 24 Oxford St., (617) 
495-3045. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. Students and 
senior citizens, $1.50. Children five 
through 15, 50 cents. Free on Sat. before 
Continued on page 30 
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Portrait 
of the Great American Investor 





He practiced six hours a 
day to get to Juilliard. That 
was the easy part. Now 
he’s there and practices 
eleven. He invests his time 
in music and his money in 











U.S. Savings Bonds 


™ “Binds Held tts fran five Peas Carn a tower rate 





Over 23 million Americans like him invest in 
Savings Bonds. They are the Great American 
Investors. People everywhere are discovering 
that Bonds have changed. When held five a Investment. Find out more, call 1-800-US-BONDS 


US. Savings Bonds. 


U.S. SAVINGS & eae 


REAT AMERICA STMEN 
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years or more, Bonds pay 
competitive rates, 
money market accounts. 
And they're free from state 
and local income tax 

Bonds are easy to buy. You 
can purchase them at most 
banks or through Payroll Savings at work. So, 
whether you are investing $25 or $5000, buy 
The Great American 


like 
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July 13 
July 20 
July 27 
August 3 
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CARLSBERG MUSIC AT T THE MARKETPLACE 


Music and dancing outside at Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace every Thursday evening throughout 
the summer on South Market Street!! 


From Motown to Reggae To Swing, join 
Carlsberg Beer for a FREE summer of music 
and dancing under the stars!! 


Thursdays 5:30 - 8:30 pm 


July 6 John Lincoin Wright & the Sour Mash Boys 


Boston's Favorite Country Music Band 


Calypso Hurricane - Island Calypso at its Best 
Right Time - World Beat Dancing 

Fat City Band - Rock & Roll Favorites 

Motor City Rhythm Kings - 50's & 60's Oldies 
August 10 Urban Renewal - Great Motown Hits 

August 17 Dick Johnson Swing Shift - Swing Dancing 
August 24* White Heat Swing Orchestra - Swing Dancing 


*On August 24 Only, concert starts at 5 pm, ends at 8:00 
pm. For more information call 523-1300 


HANEUIL HALL 
MARKET PLAC 
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1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART Ili 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS CONTD. 
11 am. Call for summer exhibit infor- 


mation. 

Botanical Museum. Features 
Flowers made of glass, used as teaching 
aids for botanists. 

and Geological Mu- 


seum. Exhibits of minerals, gems, ores, ‘ 


and meteorites. 


— a eS ane 
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Hooper-Lee-Nichois House, 159 Brat- 
tle St., (617) 547-4252. Part of Tory Row, 
where wealthy citizens loyal to Britain 
lived in Colonial times. The house was 
built around 1690 and later renovated in 


i Open 
Thurs. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 


- Children under 16 and senior citizens, 50 


cents. 

National Historic Site, 105 
Brattle St. (617) 876-4491. This 
Georgian-style house was built in 1759, 
served as George Washington's head- 
quarters during the 1775 Siege of 
Boston, and later became the home of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Cail 
for admission fees. 
Massachusetts institute of Tech- 
nology Museum, 265 Mass Ave, (617) 
253-4444. Three buildings of exhibits. 
For art exhibits, see last week's Summer 
Guide listings under “Galleries and Art 
Museums."’ Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. Suggested 
donation, $2. 
— Harold E. E Strobe Alley, 
77 Mass Ave. Exhibits on ‘‘the father of 
strobe photography," including shots of 
spilling milk. 
— Hart Nautical Galleries, 77 Mass 
Ave. Through the summer, working 
drawings and models by early-20th- 
century yacht designer George Owen 
and two naval ship model exhibits. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


Andover — Amos Blanchard House, 
Barn Museum, and Research Library, 97 
Main St., (617) 475-2236. The Blanchard 
House, built in 1819, contains period 
rooms and special exhibits on 18th- and 
19th-century life. The barn displays 
household items and farm equipment of 
the same era, and the library is stocked 
with local history and genealogy. Guides 
are on duty Mon. through Fri. from 1 to 3 
p.m. and by appointment. Admission, 
$2. Children under 13, $1. Library open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. 

Beverly — Long Hill, 572 Essex St., 
(508) (617) 921-1944. Former residence 
of Atlantic Monthly publisher Ellery 
Sedgwick, now the headquarters of the 
Trustees of Reservations and an 
arboretum. Built in 1918 as a reproduc- 
tion of a Charleston, SC, home. House 
open by appointment only. Grounds 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
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Chelsea 
House, 34 Parker St., (617) 889-3523. 
lodge for 
Gov. Bellingham in 1660. Renovated as a 
Georgian merchant's house in the 18th 
century. Open on Thurs. from 2 to 4 p.m. 
and by appointment. Free. 
Danvers — 


Glen , Ingersoll 
ae Center St.), (508) -1666. Peabody 
Endicott estate famous for 
Sean Macintire Tea House and - 
lovely gardens. Grounds include one of 
the original shoe shops in Danvers, built 





Pleasant St., 
and 


to the Federal-style Elias Davis House, 


built circa 1804, which houses early 
and an exhibit on 


American 
the maritime industry. Open Tues. 


through Sat. (except holidays) from 10 
Admission, $3. Students 
$1.50. Children 


, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
uropean 


a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and senior citizens, 
under 12, free. 
— Hammond Castle 
(508) 283-2080. A medieval E 








circa 1860, now restored and displaying 
vintage baby shoes. Open on Tues. and 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (unless 
privately booked), or by appointment. 
Call for information about Tues. after- 
noon teas. Admission, $2. Children 
under 12, $1. 

— Rebecca Nurse Homestead, 149 Pine 
St., (508) 774-8799. Rebecca Nurse was 
executed as a witch in 1692. Built circa 
1678, this saltbox-style house contains 
three period rooms with 17th- and 18th- 
century furnishings and exhibit areas. 
Set on 27 acres of fields, pasture, and 
woods. Call for information. Open Tues. 
through Sat., 1 to 4:30 p.m. and Sun., 2 
through 4: 30 p.m. Admission, $1. 50. 
Children under 16, 50 cents. 

- — Fort Devens Museum, Antietam St., 

Building 5, Fort Devens, (508) 796-3163. 
The only army museum in New England. 
The museum displays the history of the 
post from 1917 to the present. Uniforms, 
weapons, and equipment on display. 
Open Mon. through Sat. 10 a.m. to4 p.m. 
Free. 

Gloucester — Beauport, 75 Eastern 
Point Blvd., (509) 283-0800. A 40-room 
“cottage”. filled with lovely art collec- 
tions. Built between 1907 and 1934 by 
interior designer Henry Davis Sleeper. 
An SPNEA house. Open Mon: through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Senior citizens, $4.50. Children, $3. 

— Cape Ann Historical Association, 27 


castle, built in 1929 by inventor John H. 
Hammond, a pioneer of guided-missile 
systems. It houses a mighty 8200-pipe 
organ and artifacts from ancient Rome, 
the middle ages, and the Renaissance. 
Through the summer ‘Guests of Dr. 
Hammond, " a photo exhibit. A special 
oerformance July 22, “Castles are 
Magic” magic show 10 a.m. 1 p.m. and 3 
p.m. with Merlin the Magician and Mark 
Mazarello. Call for other music infor- 
mation. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, $4. Senior citizens and 
students, $3.50. Children under 12, 
$2.50. Group rates available. 

— Rocky Neck Art Colony, Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester, (508) 283-4319. 
Oldest artists’ colony in the US, with 
over 30 -galleries.. Special exhibits 
throughout the summer. Free. 

ipswich — The Great Héuse, Castle Hill, 
Argilla Rd., (508) 356-4070. English 
Stuart house built in 1927 with gardens 
designed by the Olmsted brothers and 
Arthur Shurtleff. Former residence of 
Richard T. Crane. Call for concert 
information. Guided tour on July 23 from 
1 to 3 p.m. Grounds open seven days 
, from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $5. 
Children under 12 and senior citizens, 
$2. 

Lawrence — Lawrence Heritage State 
Park, 1 Jackson St., (508) 794-1655. 
Commemoration of the Bread and Roses 
Strike of 1912. Exhibits about the once- 


(508) 283-0455. Painting 

sculpture exhibit by Walker Han- 
cock through July 22. Permanent exhibit 
of paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Adjacent 


extensive cloth industry here. Open 
T and Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
Apter arte Ay Free. 
spp tpg Park, 25 
Shattuck | St., pel neniionn 1950. A restored 
network of canals, locks, and mills in one 
of mee first industrial cities. 
Guided tours, canal and trolley rides 
sailing and as eee on the Merrimack 
River, and performing-arts programs. 
Open Tues. through Thurs. 9 a.m. to 3 
E>. Summer hours subject to change. 
ree. 
— Lowell National Historical Park, vis- 
itors' center, 246 Market St., (508) 
459-1000. An urban national park (add 
this to your list of oxymorons) com- 
memorating Lowell's role in the industrial 
revolution. Sites include canal systems, 
ethnic neighborhoods, and restored 
19th-century textile mills. The ‘Mill and 
Canal Tour,” a journey by trolley, canal 
boat, and foot, is offered seven days, 
every half-hour from 9 a.m. through 3:30 
p.m. Other free tours visit the Pawtucket 
canal and the Suffolk mill (an operating 
19th-century: water turbine). Call for 
reservations. Visitors’ center with 
exhibits and slide show open seven days 
from 8:30 a.m: to 5 p.m. Free. 
Lynn — Grand Army of the Republic 
Museum, 58 Andrews St., (617) 
599-3055. Relics and artifacts of the Civil 
War and other military adventures in 
American history. Tours by appointment 
only. Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Donations requested. 
— Lynn Historical Society Museum, 125 
Green St., (617) 592-2465. The 1836 
structure has four period rooms with 
china, antiques, paintings, and books. 
Exhibits this summer include photo- 
graphs of contemporary Lynn. The 
garden has an example of a ‘10-footer 
shoe shop," one of the dozens of tiny 
factories that made the city a producer 
of footwear for the world. Research 
library open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Museum open Mon. 
through Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 16, 50 cents. Groups 
by appointment. 
— Coffin House, 14-16 High 
Rd. (Rte. 1A), 227-3956. Built circa 1654, 
this SPNEA-owned house has 
furnishings and architectural alterations 
spanning three centuries. Open on 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Call for admission fees. 
Newburyport — Custom House 
Maritime Museum, 25 Water St., (508) 
462-8681. Portraits of sea captains, their 
possessions, and items brought back in 
trade. Also, shipbuildi tools, ship 
models, and navigational instruments. 
Replica of a Collector of Customs office 
and a Coast Guard room. Special Coast 
Guard exhibits throughout the summer 
celebrating the Coast Guard Bicenten- 
nial. Flea market on July 4; Beerfest on 
Aug. 2. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children six through 
16, $1. Senior citizens, $1.50. 
North Andover — Museum of American 
Textile History, 800 Mass Ave, (508) 


686-0191. Exhibits on the textile omerenge 


through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with 
tours given at 10:30 a.m., 1, and 3 p.m. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from 1 red $e 
with tours at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children and senior citizens, $1. 
— North Andover Historical Society, 153 
Academy Rd., (508) 686-4035. Local- 
history exhibits and a special exhibit, 
“Growing Up Female in the 19th Cen- 
tury,’ is on display through the summer. 
The Parson Barnard House, built in 1715, 
is open Tues and Thurs. 2 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Museum open Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Admission to all exhibits, 
$2. Special exhibit only, $1. 
— Stevens-Coolidge Place, Andover St., 
(508) 682-3580. Landscaped estate with 
garden, serpentine wall, and a Colonial 
Revival house. Collection of Chinese 
porcelain and American decorative arts. 
House open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., 
and Mon. through Fri. by appointment for 
groups of five or more. Admission, $2. 
Children six through 16, 50 cents. 
Grounds open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. 
Rockport — James Babson Cooperage 
Shop, Rte. 127, (508) 546-6575. Antique 
barrelmaking tools and furnishings in a 
1658 structure. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. in July and Aug; call for 
information. Free. 
— The Paper House, 52 Pigeon Hill St., 
Pigeon Cove, (508) 546-2629. A house 
constructed entirely of newspapers (ex- 
cept for the roof), layered 215 thick. 
Paper furnishings include bookshelves 
made of foreign papers, magazine-cover 
curtains, a writing desk made from 
announcements of Lindbergh's trans- 
atlantic flight, and a grandfather clock 
with an exterior of newspapers from all 
50 state capitals. Open in July and Aug. 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Children 6 through 15, 50 
cents. Under 6, free. 
Salem — Essex Institute Historical 
Museum, 132 Essex St., (508) 744-3390. 
Permanent exhibit on the Salem witch 
trials. Through the summer, ‘Federal 
Furniture." Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 am. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens, $2.50. Children, $1.50. 
— House of Seven Gables, 54 Turner St. 
(Derby waterfront area), (508) 744-0991. 
The. inspiration for Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's novel, complete with secret 
stairways. There is a garden with a 
coffee shop and gift shop. Call for 
information about history classes. Open 
seven days from.10.a.m, to 4:30 pm. In 
July and Aug., open seven “days from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Hourly tours open 
with a video presentation and proceed to 
Hawthorne's birthplace and other his- 
toric houses. Admission, $5. Children six 
Continued on page 32 
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the most loving book | have ever read about American popular 
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“The most emotionally and intellectually satisfying rock 

— Robert Christgau, Village Voice 
Acdaimed for its vivid portraits of Muddy Waters, Howlin’ 
Wolf, Jerry Lee Lewis, and Charlie Rich, among others, as 
well as the Sun and Chess record labels, this volume still 
has few challengers as “an original, brilliant, and 

of American music.’ 


- Jon Landau, Baston Phoenix 


PERENNIAL LIBRARY 


HARPER & ROW PUBLISHERS. 





“A powerful, affecting, compelling work.” 
— Douglas Green, Country Music 


In these memorable portraits of Emest Tubb, Hank Snow, 





























THE WHIRLPOOL APPLIANCES 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 


























Whirlpool Washer 

Model LA7680XT 

© Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 
Speeds * Gentle Wash System * Auto 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles ® 4 Push- 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections ® “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers © MAGIC CLEAN® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter * Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR® Agitator 
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Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LE7680XS Electric 

Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG76841XS Gas 

* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentie 
Heat Drying System ¢ 6 Drying Cycles 
* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 

* “Infinite” Temp. Selections ® Knit 
Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 

* Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

© DURAWHITE™ interior 














Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Mode! ET20AKXS 


¢ 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 
ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
e Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 

e Adjustable Meat Pan « Up-front 
Temperature Controls * Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamless Liner 

e Adjustable Rollers * Power Saver 
Switch ¢ Covered Butter and 
Utility Compartment ¢ No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 














Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Model DU8900XT 

¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
¢ Hi-lemp Washing Option ¢ 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

¢ In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Aimond Door Panel 








"SO WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR?" 
AVAILABLE AT CUOMO'S 


Whirlpool and it's dealers support 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE. 
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Whirlpool 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS CONTD. 
through 17, $2.50. 

— Salem Witch Museum, 19% Washing- 
ton Sq. N., (508) 744-1692. A multi-media 
re-enactment of the 1692 witchcraft 
hysteria, using life-size figures. Presen- 
tations begin every half-hour. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. during 
June, and until 7 p.m. during July and 
Aug. Admission, $3. Senior citizens, 
$2.50. Children six through 14, $1.75. 
Stoneham — Walter D. Stone Memorial 
Zoo, 149 Pond St., (617) 438-3662. A 
small but wonderful zoo featuring the 
usual lions, tigers, zebras, and such, 
plus a tropical aviary, a sea-lion pool, a 
deer park, and a waterfowl pond. The 
zoo is home to orangutans Stanley and 
Betty, gorillas Sam and GiGi (with their 
kids), and other happy couples. Food 
stands and picnic area. No pets allowed. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Zoo interpreters available on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Suggested 
donation, $2. Children and senior 
citizens, $1. Wenham — Wenham 
Historical Association and Museum, 132 
Main St., (508) 468-2377. More than 5000 
antique dolls, with period furnishings, on 
display in the 17th-century Claflin-Rich- 
ards House. Summer exhibit of original, 
contemporary cloth dolls. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., on 
Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children six through 14, 75 cents. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Brewster — Bassett Wild Animal Farm, 
Tubman Rd. (off Rte. 124), (508) 
896-3224. Bears, llamas, mountain lions, 
and other animals from all over the world. 
Petting zoo, hay rides, pony rides, and 
picnic areas. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m. Admission, $4.50. Children 
two through 12, $3.50. 

— New England Fire and History Mu- 
seum, Rte. 6A, (508) 896-5711. Seven 
buildings with 42 historic fire engines, 
including the only existing restored 
Mercedes-Benz fire ‘truck (from 1929) 
New exhibits include a memorial to fire 
buff (and Boston Pops conductor) Arthur 
Fiedler, a replica of Ben Franklin's 
Philadelphia firehouse, and a salute to 
Civil War firefighters (opening July 7) 
Also, films about the Great Chicago Fire 
and other great moments in incineration 
Picnic areas and gift shop. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, 
$4. Children five through 12, $2.50 
Group rates available 

— Sealand of Cape Cod, Rte. 6A, (508) 
385-9252. Aquariums, four outdoor pools 
of sea life, and performing dolphins. 
Dolphin and sea-lion shows daily at 10 
a.m., noon, 1:30, 3, and 5 p.m. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $6.90. Children five through 
11, $4.30. 


Dartmouth — Russells Mills Doll and 
Toy Museum, 1200 Russells Mills Rd., 
(508) 636-5289. Over 1000 antique dolls 
from all over the world, with antique toys, 
miniatures, and dollhouses. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 1 to 4. p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children and senior citizens, 50 
cents. 

Dennis — Curious Forms of Colonial 
Punishment Permanent Exhibit, Rte. 134 
and Access Rd., (508) 398-3568 
(Chamber of Commerce). Authentic 
branks, pillories, stocks, and a whipping 
post. Bring the family. Qpen seven days 
during daylight hours. Free. 

Duxbury — King Caesar House, King 
Caesar Rd., (617) 934-2378. Built in 1808, 
this was the home of Ezra Weston, 
nicknamed “King Caesar’ and once 
reputed to be the richest ship owner in 
America. The house contains a museum 
and period furnishings. Open Tues. 
through Fri. and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
beginning June 13. Admission, $3. Stu- 
dents, $1. Children under 12, 50 cents. 
Eastham — The Eastham Windmill, Rte. 
6, (508) 255-0333 (town hall). The oldest 
windmill on the Cape, dating from 1793. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and-on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., in 
July and Aug. Free. 

East Sandwich — The Thornton W. 
Burgess Museum, 4 Water St. (Rt. 130) 
Sandwich Village, (508) 888-6870. 
Memoribilia and writings from the works 
of children's author Thorton W. 
Burgerss, creator of the Peter Rabbit 
stories. This summer, ‘Up Close and 
Personal: Favorite Burgess Friends,” a 
different Burgess animal character fea- 
tured each day. Call for dates. “Live 
Animal Storytimes” featuring Peter Rab- 
bit and friends from the Old Briar Patch 
held Mon. through Sat. at 1:30 p.m., $1 
donation requested. Storytimes held 
outside; no story on rainy days. Open 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Mon. through Sat., and 
from 1 to 4 p.m. on Sun. Donations 
accepted. 

— Green Briar Nature Center and Jam 
Kitchen, 6 Discovery Hill Road, East 
Sandwich, Cape Cod, (508) 888-6870. 
Natural-history exhibits, wildflower gar- 
dens, woodland trails, and tour through 
the turn-of-the-century kitchen where 
jams and preserves have been made 
since 1903: Giftshop and center open 
Mon. through Sat., 10 a.m to 4 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Call for special 
events. Donations accepted. 

Fall River — Fall River Heritage State 
Park, 100 Davol St. W., (508) 675-5758. 
Tours and exhibits about the city in the 
19th century, when it was a center for 
the textile and maritime industries. Call 
for information about tours, boat ex- 
cursions, and other events. Visitor 
center open seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Free. 

Falmouth — New Alchemy institute, 


237 Hatchville Rd.; East Falmouth, (508) 
564-6301. Located on a 12-acre farm, the 
institute researches the ecological man- 
agement of natural resources. There are 
greenhouses, flower and herb gardens, 
and a farm stand. Self-guided tours can 
be taken with maps from the visitors’ 
center. Beginning June 15, guided tours 
are given Wed. through Sun. at 1 p.m., 
followed by a workshop. Visitors’ center 
open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 
6 p.m. Admission, $2. Group tours 
available. 

Mashpee — Wamponoag Indian Mu- 
seum, Rte. 130, (508) 477-1536. Artifacts 
from the Wamponoag tribe, including 
arrowheads, stone tools, handmade 
moccasins, and a lance. Other antiques 
and murals on display. Open Mon 





Nut Museum, 303 Ferry Rd. (off Rte. 156), Old Lyme, 
believes that mat are worksof arta collection ofa 
nutcrackers are exhibited, as is nut art. Sculpture 

_ which Ms. Tashjian has sung on both Late Night with 
David Letterman and The Tonight Show. Open on_ 
Wed., Sat., and Sun. from 1 to 5 /p.m., and by 
appointment. Admission, one nut and $3. Children six 
through.16, one nut and $2. 


See the ‘NUTS’ listings for similar ideas. 


sociation, (508) 228-1894, maintains sev- 
eral historic sites on the island. All are 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Admission fees listed below. 

— 1800 House, Mill St. The home of the 
high sheriff of Nantucket typifies the 
town's modest architectural style during 
the early 19th.century. Admission, $1.50. 
Children under 14, 50 cents. 

— Fire Hose Cart House. Built in 1866. 
Visitors can see the fire buckets and 
other equipment used by volunteer 
groups more than a century ago. Free. 
— Greater Light, Howard St. Livestock 
barn converted by local artists into a 
summer dwelling. Architecture and 
furnishings reflect their work. Admission, 
$1.50. Children, 50 cents. 

— Hadwen House, Main St. Greek 
Revival mansion built in 1844 by wealthy 








through Sat. from 10 am. to 3 p.m. 
Donations requested 

Middleboro — A & D Toy Train Village 
Railway Museum, 49 Plymouth St., (508) 
947-5303. More than 2000 toy trains 
(made from iron, cardboard, glass, soap, 
wicker, and other materials) dating from 
1846 to the present. Visitors may play 
with some of the 52 operational trains. 
See ‘Fairs and Festivals’’ listing for 
some summer events. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Senior citizens, $3.50, Children five 
through 12, $2.50. 

Nantucket — Nantucket Historical As- 


whale-oil merchant. Completely 
furnished, with winding _ staircase, 
chandeliers, and portraits. Admission, 
$1.50. Children, 50 cents. 

— Old Mill, Prospect St. Built in 1746, 
this landmark still grinds corn. Ad- 
mission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 

— Whaling Museum, Broad St. Displays 
a fully rigged- whale boat, a full-size 
whale skeleton, prints, paintings, 
scrimshaw, and other artifacts. Ad- 
mission, $3. Children under 14, $1. 
New Bedford — New Bedford Glass 
Museum, 50 N. Second St., (508) 
994-0115. Restored 1821 Federal man- 


sion with a 2000-piece collection of 
glass, silver, and porcelain representing 
170 years of glassmaking in New Bed- 
ford. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m, and on Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children six through 12, 50 cents. 
Groups of 10 or more, $1.50 each. 

— New Bedford Whaling Museum, 18 
Johnny Cake Hill, (508) 997-0046. Whal- 
ing-era artifacts. Watercolors of local 
scenes from the past 200 years are on 
display this summer, as are glassworks 
from the Mt. Washington Glass Co. Film 
on. whaling shown Mon. through Sat. at 
10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. and on Sun. at 
2 p.m. Museum open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Senior 
citizens, $3. Children six through 14, 
$2.50 


— Seamen's Bethel, 15 Johnny Cake 
Hill, (508) 992-3295. The church made 
famous in Moby Dick. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Donations 
requested. 
Orleans — French Cable Museum, 
Cove Rd. and Rte. 28, (508) 255-9700. 
One end of the first transatlantic cable, 
which stretched from America to France. 
All transatlantic wire communication 
passed through this station until 1959. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 2 to 4 
p.m. beginning July 4. Admission, $1. 
Children seven through 17, 50 cents. 
Plymouth — Cranberry World, Ocean 
Spray Company headquarters, Water 
St., (508) 747-2350. A museum devoted 
to the adoration of the cranberry and its 
bogs in greater Plymouth. Exhibits trace 
the evolution of wild and domesticated 
cranberry use. Cooking demonstrations 
every day at 9:30, 11:30. a.m., 1:30, and 
3:30 p.m. Displays by the Ocean Spray 
Company and 45-minute tours of work- 
ing bogs. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. In July and Aug., open on 
weekdays until 9 p.m. Free admission 
and samples of cranberry products. 
— Historic Houses of Plymouth, 
Chamber of Commerce _ information 
center on Park Ave., jct. of Rtes. 44 and 
3A, (508) 746-4779. Stop here for infor- 
mation about six Colonial and Victorian 
houses. Hours and admission vary for 
different houses. Information center 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— Mayflower Il, State Pier (Plymouth 
waterfront), (508) 746-1622. A full-scale 
reproduction of the Mayflower. On 
board, interpreters portray crew and 
passengers and tell of the 1620 voyage 
from England. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5. Children 
five through 12, $3.25. Combination 
tickets for ship and Plimoth Plantation 
available (see listing below). 
— Plimoth Plantation, off Rte. 3 (take 
> Continued on page 36 
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Route 93, Exit 2, Salem, N.H. (603) 893-3506 


NOW OPEN DAILY 


ALL RIDES - 
ALL DAY - 


ONE LOW PRICE 


Family Fun « Free Parking 


% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
+ 
* 





This summer, 
bring your 
tennis game 
to our mountains. 


The price is right. 


Midweek session (arrive Sunday, depart Friday): $485* 
Weekend session (arrive Friday, depart Sunday): $299* 


Get your game together high in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
with a midweek or weekend ses- 


sion at the Stratton Tennis School. 


You’re in for the tennis—and the 
time—of your life! 





PACKAGES INCLUDE: 


V Superb Stratton Mountain 
| Inn accommodations 


Y Individualized instruction(3 
hours daily, midweek;5 hours 
daily, weekend) by USPTA- 
certified Director of Tennis 
Kelly Gunterman and his 
staff of teaching pros 











Welcome cocktail party 
Lunch each day 








Sports Center admission 





Free court time after 
instruction hours 





Graduation cocktail party 
and banquet (midweek 
session only) 





Stratton Tennis School 
logo shirt 








JUST NAME THE DATE. 





Midweek Sessions 


Weekend Sessions 








5/28 - 6/2 
6/4 -9 
6/11 - 16 
6/18 - 23 
6/25 - 30 
7/2-7 
7/9 - 14 
7/16 - 21 
8/13 - 18 
8/20 - 25 
8/27 - 9/1 
9/3 -8 





5/26-28 
6/2 - 4 
6/9 - 11 
6/16 - 18 
6/23 - 25 
6/30 - 7/2 
7/7 -9 
7/14 - 16 
7/21 - 23 
8/11 - 13 
8/18 - 20 
8/25 - 27 
9/1 -3 
9/8 - 10 




















'TENNISSCHOOL 


at the Stratton Mountain Inn 


Videotape analysis 





HAR 
@® DLMOND : : om 
vue Stratton Mountain, Vermont 05155 
198 


¢ Stratton Corporation. 1989 


ey 


Call toll-free today: 1-800-843-6867 


*Per person, per session, excluding taxes and service charge. 
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WILLARD'S 


LIMOSINE SERVICE LIMOUSINE INC. 


Offering Great Deals at Low Prices OF STONEHAM 
on Great Woods Concerts Chauffer Driven 


: Luxury 6-Door Limousines» 
Includes: | Lincoln Town Car Sedans 
Chicago/ Beach Boys | Luxury Passenger Vans 


Bye do te { || | © Available For All Occasions 
|| || ¢ All Ammenities including: 
Dolly Parton T.V., Bar, V.C.R., Stereo, Privacy 
Tom Petty & the | Partitions 


Heartbreakers ¢ 24 Hour Service 
e Corporate Accounts Welcome 


e Handicap Accessible 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART Ill 


Atlantic City Specials 
-Up to 6 People A-1 Service e& Dependability’ 


2 Days $750.00 (617) 438-3393 


770-4504 || || 268 Main St., 
|| || Stoneham, MA 02180 
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To Dinner....To Great Woods....Any Occasion 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. 
617-787-5575 A leisurely drive in the country or business appointments in the city. 


American Express, Carte Blanche, Wherever you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine 

Dinners Ciub, Mastercard, Vien Service can take you there in comfort and style! 
BEST OF BOSTON AWARDS 

BOSTON MAGAZINE Boston's only licensed sightseeing limousine service 

featuring impeccably maintained late model 

limousines, Stretch Limousines and Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. 
Professional, sophisticated chauffeurs...friendly 
and knowledgeable...grace behind the wheel. 












































WE'RE AVAILABLE TO 
DISC JOCKEY PARTIES 
OF ALL SIZES FROM A 
SELECTION OF OVER 
300 COMPACT DISCS. 





!C.D.D.J.'s 
For more information, call: 


(617) 647-2643 











the 
Party Music Masters 


Professional Disc Jockey Service 


© Special Effects Lighting & Fog 
© Corporate Functions 
e Anniversaries 
© Weddings 
© Schools 
¢ Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
¢ Cruises 
¢ Private Parties 
Make your party engagement a success 
Hire professionals with the best. 
Call today to make your reservation 


(617) 396-8270 














ENTERPRISES make yout ! 
state-of-the-art sound systems. 
s the fun begins with our ex, 


superb quality” 
a wide selection of music. And . 


, friendly Disc Jockeys. 





Top 40 


Rock- Oldies -Jazz 





megce/ Island 











Theme Parties 
Graduations 





nN on 


#) | JL big Bond/Swine 











My ali on 


Compact Discs, ’ 
45’s and LP’s 





professional 


LACASSE ENTERPRISES disc jockeys 


For more information, call us at (617) 444-9854. 





SUPERIOR 
LIGHTING 


PROFESSIONAL COMPACT DISC JOCKEYS 
SERVING CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND 
ALL OCCASION 


(603) 431-3591 


ortsmouth New Hampshi 
= 


i) @ 
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INNOVATIONS 


Sound To The Ear 
Music To The Brain 
Motion To The Body 


For a Great Party 
Call SOUND INNOVATIONS | 
Disc Jockey Service 


(61 2 298-1200 

















Exclusive 15 passenger 
luxury limousine coach 


For an evening out... Dining, Theatre, 
and Concert Entertainment. 


Corporate Private 


617-329-1070 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS , ; 
746-1622. A re-created village 
. Plantation 


everything, 
tants, is in the style of 1 
also includes a re-creation of a Wam- 
panoag summer encampment. 
Celebrate Father's Day 17th-century 
style (on June 18). Call for information 
regarding other summer events. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $12. Children five through 
13, $8. Combination ticket (includes. 
Mayflower Il), $15. Children five through 


13, $10. 

— Plymouth Colony Winery, Pinewood 
Rd., (508) 747-3334, Winery tours (with 
free tasting), picnicking, and walks 
through the cranberry bogs. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Free. Group 
reservations 
— Plymouth Soaring, Plymouth Munici- 
pal Airport, (508) 747-2700. Sailplane 
rides available. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. until sunset. Single fares range from 
$49 to $79 for a 15- to 30-minute ride. 
Fares for two people, $98 to $158. 
Provincetown — Pilgrim Monument, 
Town Hill, (508) 487-1310. The 255-foot 
granite tower commemorates the arrival 
of the Pilgrims and can be easily 
ascended by ramps. At the base is a 
museum with Provincetown artifacts. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Call for admission 
Quincy — Adams National Historic Site, 
135 Adams St., (617) 773-1177. House 
lived in by four generations of Adamses, 
plus formal garden and library. Nearby 
on Franklin St. are the John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams birthplaces. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
— se 4 Dickinson Home- 
, (413) 542-8161. 


Ashley Falls — Colonel John Ashley 
House, Cooper Hill Rd. (off Rte. 7A), 
(413) 229-8600. The oldest house in 
Berkshire County, built in 1735 by 
wealthy settler John Ashley. Site of the 
Mum Bett affair, which led to an 
important legal decision granting free- 
dom to a _ slave. Contains period 
furnishings and collections of pottery 
and tools. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Beginning June 28, open Wed. 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
1 to'S p.m. Last tour leaves at 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Children six through 16, 
$1. 


Ayer — Americal Museum, Dakota St., 
Fort Devens, 245-6266. Artifacts from 








FAIR-WEATHER FINDS 


Tougas Fruit Farm, Ball St., Northboro, (508) 
393-6406. Take exit 24 off 1-290, then go north on 
Church St. toward Boylston. Take a right on Ball St., 
and follow the signs for one mile. Pick your own 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
peaches, apples, and pumpkins. Containers provided. 
Call first. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


See the ‘PRODUCE’ listings for similar ideas. 











Admission to all three sites, $2. Children 
under 16, free. 
— Josiah Quincy House, 20 Muirhead 
St., (617) 227-3956. Country house built 
in 1770 by Revolutionary War leader 
Josiah Quincy. An SPNEA house. Open 
on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children over 12, $1. 
more — Pairpoint Glass Works, 
851 Sandwich Rd. (beneath Sagamore 
Bridge), (508) 888-2344. See how lead 
crystal is hand-blown in this working 
factory. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Factory products sold 
seven days. Free. 
— Dexter's Grist Mill and the Old Hoxie 
House, Water St., (508) 888-0352. A 
restored 17th-century mill, where corn- 
meal is still ground and sold. The Old 
Hoxie House is the Cape's oldest house, 
built in the 1680s and completely 
restored. Both sites open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission to the 
mill, $1.75. Children 12 through 18, 
$1.25. Admission to Hoxie House, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. Admission to both, 
$2. Children, $1. 
— Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 Main 
St., (508) 888-0251. Worid-famous 19th- 
century Sandwich glassware in 11 gal- 
leries. Changing exhibits. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 4:30 p.m 
Admission, $2.50. Children six through 
12, 50 cents. Group rates available. 
— Yesteryears Doll Museum, Main and 
River Sts., (508) 888-1711. An_ inter- 
national collection of costumed antique 
dolls, and a display of antique model 
trains. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens, 
$2. Children under 12, $1.50. 
Sharon — Kendall Whaling Museum, 27 
Everett St., (€17) 784-5642. Artifacts, 
prints, paintings, scrimshaw, and manu- 
scripts about whaling from all over the 
world. Open Tues. through Sat. and on 
Mon. holidays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Students and senior 
_— $1.50. Children five through 15, 
1 
West Yarmouth — Aqua Circus, Rte. 
28, (508) 775-8883. A piano-playing 
duck, a tic-tac-toe-playing chicken, and 
a dancing chicken are among the 
talented creatures here. There are also 
baby animals, a petting zoo, a monkey 
jungle, marine exhibits, and exotic land 
animals. Dolphins and sea lions perform 
seven days at 11 a.m., 1,3, and5 p.m. In 
July and Aug., performances at 11 a.m., 
1, 3, and 5 p.m. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. In July and Aug., open 
until 6:30 p.m. Admission, $7. Children 
two through nine, $4 
Woods Hole — Fisheries Aquarium, 
Albatross St., (508) 548-7684. Local 
marine life on display, including a seal 
pool. Operated by the US Dept. of 
Commerce. Beginning June 24, open 
seven days from 10 aim. to 4 p.m. Free. 


the Americal Division, US Army Infantry 
(also known as the 23rd Division), which 
served in the South Pacific during World 
War Il and also in Vietnam. Exhibits 
include a flag room and Japanese 
samurai swords. Open on Tues. and 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Visitors 


must first obtain a pass at the fort - 


entrance. Free. 
Bolton — Nashoba Valley Winery, 100 
Wattaquadoc Hill Rd., 779-5521. Winery 
tours, picnicking, and opportunities to 
pick apples, peaches, strawberries, and 
raspberries (in season). Open seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tours given 
on Fri. and Sat. only. 
— John F. Kennedy National 

Historic Site, 83 Beals St., (617) 
566-7937. Birthplace and boyhood home 
of JFK. Tours include taped message by 
Rose Kennedy. Maps available for self- 
guided tours of neighborhood. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, the 
handicapped, and senior citizens, free. 
— Museum of Transportation, 15 New- 
ton St., in Larz Anderson Park, (617) 
522-6140. An 1889 carriage house with 
antique autos, a restored tack room, a 
children’s play area, and picnic areas. 
“Putting America On Wheels: New 
England Paves the Way'’ summer 
exhibit includes turn-of-the-century cars 
made in New England. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Students, senior citizens, 
and children, $2. Facilities for the 
handicapped 

— Frederick Law Olmsted National 
Historic Site, 99 Warren St., (617) 
566-1689. Former home and offices of 
the father of US landscape architecture 
and Boston's Emerald Necklace. Lec- 
tures offered throughout the summer 
Open Fri. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Groups by appointment only 
Free. 
Concord — Concord Museum, 200 
Lexington Rd., (508) 369-9609. Glimpses 
into the lives of Concordians from 1685 
through 1840. Fifteen rooms on display, 
including Emerson's study. Other 
mementos include the lantern that hung 
in the Old North Church steeple to signal 
Paul Revere and artifacts from Thoreau's 
Walden Pond vacation. Through July 16, 
architectural exhibit of Harry Little Con- 
cord. Tours Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Admission, $4. Senior citizens, $3 
Children under 16, $1.50 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson House, 28 
Cambridge Tpke. at Lexington Rd. (Rte 

A), (508) 369-2236. The author's home 
from 1835 to 1882, with original 
furnishings. Open Thurs. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on Sun. 
from 2 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Children, 6 through 17, $1.50 
— Minuteman National Historic Park, 
862-7753 or (508) 369-6993. Stop by the 
visitors’ centers at the Old North Bridge 
(Liberty St.) or Battle Rd. (Rte. 2A) for 


information. Area includes the Old North 
Bridge, Fisk Hill and four mies of Gattie 


from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
— The Old Manse, Monument St., (508) 
369-3909. A residence of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, built in 1769, and the inspirao 
tion for Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old 
Manse. Furnished with period pieces. 
Open on Mon., Thurs., Fri., and Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
$3. Children 6 through 16, $1.50. Group 
rates available. 
— Orchard House, 399 Lexington Rd., 
(508) 369-4118. The Alcott family home 
from 1858 to 1877, where Louisa May 
penned Little Women. Period 
furnishings. On the grounds is the 
Concord School of Philosophy, the first 
adult summer school in the East. Call for 
information about summer programs. 
Tours Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. and on Sun. and holidays from 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $3.50, Senior 
citizens, $3 Children under 18, $1.50. 
Group tours by appointment. 
— Thoreau Lyceum, 156 Belknap St., 
(508) 369-5912. Research library and 
headquarters of the Thoreau Society. 
Displays Thoreau memorabilia, Concord 
historical items, and changing exhibits. 
Replica of Thoreau's Walden house on 
the grounds. Bookshop with new and 
used books. Open Mon. through Sat.. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 
2 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 12 
through 18, $1. Children under 12, 50 
cents. 
— The Wayside, Lexington Rd., (508) 
369-6975. Started as a four-room saltbox 
sometime before 1717, and eventually 
expanded to 12 rooms, the Wayside was 
home to such folks as Louisa May Alcott, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Daniel 
Lathrop. Guided tours on Mon. and 
Tues., and Fri. through Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 16, the handicapped, and senior 
citizens, free. 

— Kingman Tavern His- 
torical Museum, Main St., (413) 
634-5332. A 19th-century tavern with a 
barn, cider mill, 17-room house, and 
carriage shed. Open on Sat. from 2 to 5 
p.m. in July and Aug., and by appoint- 
ment. Donations requested. 
Dalton — The Grane Museum, five miles 
east~of Pittsfield on Rte. 9, (413) 
684-2600. Exhibits on the history of 
papermaking from 1801 to the present. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Guided tours available. Free. 
Deerfield — Historic Deerfield Inc., 
across from the Deerfield Inn in the town 
center (off Rte. 5), (413) 774-5581. Tours 
of period houses from the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and American art collections. 
All houses openseven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission ticket for all 
12 houses (valid for two days), $7.50. 
Children six through 17, $4. Reserva- 
tions required for group tours. 
Gardner — Gardner Heritage State 
Park, 26 Lake St., (508) 632-2099 or 
630-1497. Find out why Gardner was 
once ‘Chair City of the World.’ Exhibits 
and demonstrations of the local furniture 
industry. Open Tues. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on sun. from noon 
to 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Great — Albert Schweitzer 
Center, Hurlburt Rd., (413) 528-3124. A 
museum and library with collections on 
Albert Schweitzer and filmmaker Erica 
Anderson. Tours and audiovisual 
presentations are offered. A wildlife 
sanctuary with walking trails is open 
every day from sunrise to sunset. The 
center is open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from noon 
to 4 p.m. Donations requested. 
Harvard — Fruitlands Museum, 102 
Prospect Hill (two miles south of Rte. 2), 
(508) 456-3924. Visit Bronson Alcott's 
former farmhouse, complete with Louisa 
May's effects. Also, an American Indian 
museum, a Shaker house, and a gallery 
of 19th-century American art. Changing 
exhibits and events. The tea room 
serves lunches and terrific views. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $5. Senior citizens, 
$4.50. Children seven through 16, $1. 
Holyoke — Holyoke Heritage State 
Park, 221 Appleton St. (off Rte. 202), 
(413) 534-1723. The visitors’ center 
offers exhibits, workshops, walking 
tours, and festivals, all celebrating the 
city that once provided writing paper to 
the world. Vintage 1920s railroad cars 
make five-mile tours around the city. 
Open Sun. through Wed. and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Open on 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Free 
— Wisteriahurst Museum, 238 Cabot St., 
(413) 534-2216. The former Skinner 
mansion contains period rooms and 
decorative arts. Opening this summer, a 
new permanent exhibit of Native 
American artifacts. Summer activities 
include art classes, crafts workshops, 
and children's programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on 


Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Donations 
requested 
Lexington — Buckman Tavern, 1 Bed- 


ford St., (617) 861-0928. Built in 1709, the 
tavern still has original furnishings. 
Captain Parker and his band of Minute- 
men mustered here before the Battie of 
Lexington. Half-hour tours offered Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Cail for holiday 
schedule. Admission, $2. Children under 
16, 50 cents. Group reservations re- 
quired 

— Hancock-Clarke House, 36 Hancock 
St., (617) 861-0928. Sam Adams and 
John Hancock slept here on the night of 








from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Call for holiday schedule. 
Admission, $2. Children under 16, 50 
cents. Group reservations required. 
— Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., (617) 861-6559. Features 
changing displays on American history. 
Summer exhibits include an overview of 
turn-of-the-century America, displays of 
Prsssageen ys period —s prints, draw- 
ings, and photographs of Scipio, the 
iC in upstate NY. Through 
Aug. 13, “Portraits of Industry." Con- 
certs, films, and lectures. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Admission to 
museum and most events, free. 
Lincoln — Codman House, Codman Rd. 
(off Rte. 126), (617) 259-8843. Built as a 
Georgian-style mansion in 1735, the 
house contains furnishings from seven 
generations. There are 
grounds with Italianate gardens and a 
carriage house. The estate has a ha-ha, a 
hilarious sunken fence which gave the 
illusion that there was nothing to stop 
the livestock from crashing into the 
kitchen. Owned by the SPNEA. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m., 
= tours given on the hour. Admission, 


— Gropius House, 68 Baker Bridge Rd. 
(off Rte. 126), (617) 259-8843. Former 
home of Walter Gropius, director of the 
Bauhaus. The 1938 house and 
furnishings reflect Bauhaus principles of 
simplicity, considered revolutionary at 
the time. The strip. windows and many 
interior fixtures had been seen only in 
industrial settings before they were 
domesticated by: Gropius. Owned by the 
SPNEA. Open Fri. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 
— Captain William Smith House and 
Hartwell. Tavern, Virginia Rd. at Bedford 
Ln., (617) 484-6156. The Smith House is 
the 18th-century home of the captain of 
the Lincoln Minutemen. Minutemen met 
at the Hartwell Tavern to discuss military 
strategy over beers. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10.a.m. to 5:30 p.m., with tours 
on the hour. Free. 
Mendon — Southwick's Wild Animal 
Farm, off Rte. 16, (508) 883-9182. Live 
animals, pony rides, elephant rides and 
shows, a merry-go-round, a petting zoo, 
a picnic area, food stands, and a gift 
shop. Se eS days from 10a.m. to 
p.m. Admi Children three 
through 15, $4.95. ‘ee ticket (16 
visits), $56. Prices may change. 

— Bitzer State Fish Hatch- 
ery, Hatchery Rd., (413) 367-2477. 
Where they raise the little fish that are 


similar ideas. 








,, L. L. Bean Retail Store, Rie. 1 (in Freeport Village), 
Freeport, ME, (207) 865-4761. This year this huge store 
features expanded floor space for even more sporting 
apparel and goods. Fishing, camping, canoeing, and 
backpacking gear, as well as furnishings, clothing, 
books, gifts, cross-country skis, and footwear. Open 

_ around the clock (!) throughout the year. 


See the ‘TOURIST ATTRACTIONS’ listings for 


7a : ° tare epic, 


Athenaeum, “+ Wendell 
Ave. (413) 499-9480. Library includes 
he Herman Melville room, with the 
pore desk, a scrimshaw collection, 
and furniture. Open on Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Open on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. 
— Hancock Shaker Village, Rte. 20, 
(413) 443-0188. The ingenious Shakers 
invented the circular saw, better 
brooms, and other everyday efficiency 
items that we now take for granted. This 
village includes 20 restored Shaker 
buildings, with a round stone barn and 
shops. Crafts specialists give de- 
monstrations and workshops during the 
summer. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Admission, $7.50. Students and 
senior citizens, $6.75. Children six 


116, (413) 538-2085. Artifacts illustrating 
American material culture. Open on 
Wed. and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 
— Talcott Arboretum, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, (413) 538-2116. Includes formal 
gardens, exotic plants, greenhouses, 
and a wildflower garden. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Free. 
Springfield — Basketball Hall of Fame, 
1150 W. Columbus Ave. (off I-91), (413) 
781-6500. Films, library, memorabilia, 
and an honors court of basketball greats. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $5. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren eight through 15, $3. Group rates 
available. 


— Connecticut Valley Historical Mu- 
seum, 194 State St., (413) 732-3080. 
Exhibits include miniatures, paintings, 
glass, and furniture by local craftspeo- 
ple. Four period rooms, including the 
Brewer kitchen from 1800 and two rooms 
in the Chapin Tavern from 1780 and 
1830. Summer exhibit on childhood in 
the Connecticut Valley, including art, 
toys, games, and furniture. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

— Indian Motorcycle Museum, 33 Hen- 
dee St., (413) 737-2624. Pre-Columbian 
bicycles, plus memorabilia and cycles 
made by the Indian Motorcycle Co., 
which closed in 1953. On July 17, an 
Indian Day celebration. Open seven 
days from 10 am. to 5 p.m., or by 
appointment. Admission, $2. Children 
under 12, $1. 

— Springfield Science Museum, (413) 
733-1194. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Includes a multi-level 
African Hall, a planetarium, the Dinosaur 
Hall, animal-habitat dioramas, and a 
children's-discovery area. Through July 
16, “Tools,” a hands-on exhibit. Aug. 5 


through Oct. 29, ‘‘The Modern 
Veterinarian.” 
Stock! — Chesterwood, off Rte. 


bridge 

183, (413) 298-3579. Summer home of 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the 
Minuteman “irr ConcoreHanéethe Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, DC. Paintings, 
sculpture, and personal memorabilia. 
Picnic area, nature walk, and Italianate 
garden on the grounds. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$4.50. Children 7 through 18, $1. 

— Merwin House, 39 Main St., 227-3956. 








used to stock streams and lakes. Nice 
grounds. Open seven days from 7:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 
North Adams — Western Gateway 
Heritage State Park, 9 Furnace St. 
Bypass, (413) 663-6312. Housed in a 
historic freight depot, this park com- 
memorates the Hoosac Tunnel, which 
claimed 196 miners’ lives during its 
construction and was once the longest 
railway tunnel in the world. Other railroad 
exhibits may be found here. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and until 
8 p.m. on Thurs. Hours may be extended 
this summer. Free. 
Northampton — Botanic Gardens of 
Smith College, College Ln. (off Rte. 9), 
(413) 584-2700, ext. 2740. A greenhouse 
with more than 11,000 sq. feet of 
growing things. Outside, an herb gar- 
den, a rock garden, a systematic garden, 
and a 125-acre arboretum. Greenhouse 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:15.p.m. 
Gardens and arboretum open ali the 
time. Free. 
Pittsfield — Arrowhead, 780 Holmes 
d., (413) 442-1793. Half-hour tours of 
Herman Melville's digs, furnished with 
pieces from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Last tour begins 15 minutes 
before closing time. Admission, $3.50. 
9] citizens, $3. Children six through 
16, $2. 


Late Federal-period house with collec- 
tions of American and European 
furniture and_ turn-of-the-century 
decorative arts. A SPNEA house. Open 
on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children under 12, $1. 
— The Norman Rockwell Museum at 
Stockbridge, Rte. 7, (413) 298-3822. 
Guided tours of a collection of oil 
paintings by Rockwell. Gift shop. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children six through 18, 
$1. “ 


Sturbridge — Old Sturbridge Village, 
Rte. 20 (exit 9 off the Mass Pike), (508) 
347-3362. An elaborate re-creation of an 
1830s village, set on 200 acres of woods 
and meadowland. Features more than 
40 buildings, including restored period 
homes, blacksmith forges, stores, 
taverns, a printing shop, and a bank.-The 
Sturbridge compound also contains the 
Pliny Freeman Farm (an operative replica 
of a New England farm from 1830), and a 
working reproduction of a 19th-century 
water-powered sawmill. July 4 celebra- 
tions include a parade. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $12. 
Children six through 15, $6. 
Sudbury — Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, 
Wayside Inn Rd., South Sudbury, (508) 
443-8846. This 18th-century inn has 
provided lodgings for Revolutionary War 
Continued on page 38 
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by her little lamb. Lunch served Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner served from 5 to 9 p.m. On Sun. 
and holidays, dinner served from noon to 
8 p.m. Inn open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Grounds open until 9 p.m. 
Admission is free with-meal, 50 cents 
without. 

Waltham — The Vale, 185 Lyman St., 
(617) 893-7232. The Lyman estate has a 
Federal mansion built in. 1793 and 
includes 19th-century greenhouses. 
Some of the camellias and grapevines 

are more than a century old. an SPNEA 
property. Grounds and greenhouses 
open Thurs. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, Senior citizens, 


$1'50. Children, $1. Mansion. open by 


appointment for groups of 10 or more. 
— Waltham Museum, .194 Charles St., 
(617) 893-8017. The museum focuses on 
Waltham's history as a manufacturing 
center. Two Metz autos (made between 
1893 and 1922), bicycles, hundreds of 
clocks and timepieces from the Waltham 
Watch Company, and cotton-mill 
artifacts on exhibit. Open on Sun. from 1 


to 4:30 p.m., and for an 
ment, nee 
Weston — Sekanic 


Tues. through Thurs. 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Donations requested. Facilities for the 


— Storrowton Village, 
on the grounds of the Eastern States 
Exposition, Memorial Ave., (413) 
787-0136. A village from. the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, with eight 
period buildings, a restaurant, and an 
antique general store. Tours offered 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to’4 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children, 75 cents. 
Group rates available. 
Worcester — 


100 Barber Ave (60) 65560 on5 ete Seone Strong 
suits and weapons from medieval and 

Renaissance days. Try on some armor 
and period costumes. Jousting exhibit 
includes a sound- i show. The 
museum also includes one of the three 
Roman gladiator helmets in the western 
hemisphere. Children’s workshops and 


.@ special exhibit dedicated to the 
‘collecting days of museum founder John 


Woodman Higgins are offered this sum- 
mer. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 4. p.m., and on weekends from noon to 
4 p.m. Admission, $4. Children five 
through 12 and senior citizens, $2.50. 

— New England Science Center, 222 
Harrington Way, (508) 791-9211. A zoo 


Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
and on Sun. cae Gk ie ene 
Admission, $4.50. Children three 


. through 16, college students with ID, and 


senior citizens, $3.50. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport — Barnum Museum, 820 
Main St. (exit 27 off |-95), (203) 331-1104. 
Memorabilia from The Greatést Show 
on Earth,” Seo. the William R. 
pew be animated miniature circus and an 


; Egyptian mummy. Through Labor Day, 
Art 


of the Carousel." Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10:a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Senior citizens, $3. Chil- 
dren 4 through 18, $2. 
— Beardsley Zoological Gardens, Noble 
Ave. (exit OYA off 1-95), (203) 576-8082. 
The state's largest zoo includes the 
usual assortment of wild beasts, plus a 
children’s zoo and pony rides. Sur- 
rounded by Beardsley Park, which offers 
hiking and picnicking. Zoo and park 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission to the park, $5 per car. 
Connecticut residents, $3 per car. Ad- 
mission to zoo, $2. Senior citizens and 
children five through 12, $1. Children 3 
through 5, 50 cents. 
East Haddam — Gillette Castle State 
Park, 67 River Rd., (203) 526-2336. 
Twenty-four-room castle with granite 
walls and hand-hewn-oak. trim. Former 
home of stage actor William Gillette, with 
room commemorating his: favorite role, 
Sherlock Holmes. Grounds for picnicking 
and hiking. Castle open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Grounds open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to dusk. Admission, $1. 
Children six through 11, 50 cents. 
East Haven — Shoreline Trolley Mu- 
seum, 17 River St. (exit 51S or 52N off 
1-95), (203) 467-6927. Scenic three-mile 
trolley ride and guided tours of barns 
housing 100 classic trolleys. Picnic areas 
available. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Senior 
citizens, $2.50. Children five through 11, 
$1.50. Call for events schedule. 
Greenwich — Bush-Holley House, 
Strickland Rd. (exit 4N off 1-95), (203) 

6899. A Colonial saltbox, built in 
1685, contains rare period furniture and 
works by turn-of-the-century Cos Cob 
artists. The grounds also feature John 
Rodgers statuary. Open Tues. through 
Sat: from noon to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens, $1. Children five through 
11, 50 cents 
Guilford — Whitfield House Museum, 
Whitfield St. (exit 58 off 1-95), (203) 
453-2457. New England's oldest stone 
house, built in 1639. Includes 17th- and 
18th-century furnishings and an herb 


garden. Open Wed. through Sun. from 
0 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.25. 
Senior citizens, 75 cents. Children six 
through 18, 50 cents. 
Hartford — Bushnell Park Carousel, 
Jewell St. (next to the State Capitol), 
(203) 728-3089. This 1914 antique, one of 
the few remaining hand-carved 
carousels, has been restored with a 1925 
Wurlitzer band organ and 48 carved 
wooden horses. Bean Tues. thr 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rides, 
cents each. 
— Old State House, 800 Main St. (exit 31 
off 1-91), (203) 522-6766. Not content to 
design just the Massachusetts State 
House, Charles Bulfinch also conceived 
this building, in 1796. It is now a museum 
featuring a courtroom with a spectacular 
brass chandelier and an exhibit of 
historical paintings by John Trumbull. 
Tours offered Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 
5 p.m. Free. 
— Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Houses (Nook Farm), Farmington 
Ave. at Forest St. (exit 46 off 1-84), (203) 
525-9317. The Twain house is an 
elaborate 1874 Victorian mansion 
restored with original and period 
furnishings. The Stowe house is a 
middle-class Victorian home, similarly 
restored and surrounded by Victorian 
gardens. Both houses open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission to 
both houses, $6.50. Senior citizens, 
$5.50. Children under 16, $2.75. Group 
rates available. 
Lebanon — Jonathan Trumbull House, 
W. Town St. (Rte. + of Bow (203) 642-7558. 
Home of the only Colonial - ly Ah to 
support the War for Independence. Built 
in 1735, now contains furnishings. 
Nearby is the former home of Dr. William 
Beaumont, the ‘father of physiology.” 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, free. 
Litchfield — Tapping Reeve House and 
Law School, South St.. (Rte. 63), (203) 
567-4501. America’s first law school, 
dating from 1773. Contains furnished 
rooms, photographs, and memorabilia. 
Open Thurs. th Mon. from noon to 
4 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Mystic — Mystic Marinelife Aquarium, 
Coogan Blvd. (exit 90 off 1-95), (203) 
536-3323. Aquatic creatures from all over 
the world. Seal Island habitat has seals 
and sea lions. Dolphin, whale, and sea- 
lion shows hourly from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. (5:30 p.m. in July and Aug.). Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. In 
July and Aug., doors are open until 5:30 
p.m., and visitors may stay until 7:30 
p.m. Admission, $7. Children five 
through 17, $4. 
— Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. 27 (exit 
90 off 1-95), (203) 572-0711. A 19th- 
century coastal village and working 
shipyard. Preserved vessels include the 


Library, 121 Wall St. (Yale University), 
(203) 432-2977. The translucent marble- 
panel walls here glow in the daytime. On 
display are a Gutenberg Bible, original 
Audubon bird prints, and medieval 
manuscripts. There are. changing 
exhibits and a sculpture garden. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed on Sat. in Aug. Free. 
— Louis’ Lunch, 261 Crown St., (203) 
562-5507. Where the hamburger “’sam- 
midge” was invented in 
. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 


a.m. to 4:30 p.m. i 

New London — Thames Science 
Center, Gallows Ln. (exit 83 off 1-95), 
(203) 442-0391. Science museum with 
changing exhibits. Permanent displays 
include “Time and the River,” a history 
of a river basin. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Chilren 5 
through 17, 50 cents. 

— US Coast Guard Academy, Mohegan 
Ave. (exit 83 off +95), (203) "444-8611. 
Visitor center with exhibits on cadet life 
and the history of the academy. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Norwalk — Lockwood-Mathews Man- 
sion Museum, 295 West Ave. (exit 15 off 
1-95), (203) 838-1434. America’s first 
chateau, built in 1864. A 50-room Vic- 
torian palace with stenciled wails, inlaid 
woodwork, and a skylit rotunda. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to3 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Closed on 
holidays. Suggested donation, $3. 
Senior citizens and students, $2. Chil- 
dren under 12, free. 

Pomfret — Hamiet-Hill Winery, Rte. 101, 
(203) 928-5550. The state's largest 
winery, offering tours, tastings, and an 
introduction to the wine-making process. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. Group tours by appointment, $1. 
Stamford — First Presbyterian Church, 
1101 Bedford St., (203) 324-9522. De- 
signed in the shape of a fish by Wallace 
Harrison, architect of Rockefeller Plaza. 
Stained-glass windows by Gabriel Loire. 
Call for information about concerts and 
bell recitals. Guided tours by appoint- 
ment. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Donations requested for 
scheduled tours. 

Washington — American indian 
Archaeological Institute and Museum, 
Rte. 199 (Curtis Rd.), (203) 868-0518. 


10,000 years old, a nature trail, and a 
museum shop. Craft workshops and 
special events during the summer; call 
for information. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
six through 18, $2. 

Windsor Locks — New England Air 
Museum, Bradley International Airport 
(exit 40 off I-91), (203) 623-3305. Exhibits 
tracing the history of flight, with over 80 
aircraft on display. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Senior citizens, $4. Children six through 
11, $2. Group rates available. 
Woodstock — Bowen House (‘‘Rose- 
land Cottage"’), Rte. 169, (203) 928-4074. 
A Gothic Revival summer cottage, built 
in 1846. Contains period and family 
furnishings, afd has always been 
painted bright pink. A barn has one of 
the oldest bowling alleys in the country. 
On July 2, a garden party and ragtime 
ball. An SPNEA property. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Seniors, $2. Children 
under 12, $1.25. 4 


MAINE 

Augusta — Maine State Museum, state- 
house complex, (207) 289-2301. Exhibits 
and programs about agriculture, fishing, 
shipbuilding, lumbering, and other 
aspects of Maine history. Current exhibit 
features murals of the Rufus Porter 
school. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Free. 5 

Bath — Maine Maritime Museum, 279 
Washington St. (off Rte. 1), (207) 
443-1316. Marine exhibits, artifacts, 
models, and a working shipyard. Tours 
of preserved ships, including the 
schooner Sherman Zwicker (when in 
port). Boat rides past Bath ironworks on 
the Kennebec River. Call for information. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission (not including boat 
rides), $5. Children six through 16, $2.50. 
Senior-citizen, student, and. family rates 


available. 
Boothbay — Boothbay Railway Village, 
Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. Ride a narrow- 
gauge steam train around a re- 
constructed historic village including a 
post office, barber shop, bank, doll 
museum, more than 50 antique autos, 
and assorted Victoriana. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
(including train ride), $4. Children two 
through 12, $2. Group rates available. 
Boothbay Harbor — The Palabra Shops 
and Palabra Museum, 85 Commercial 
St., (207) 633-4225. More than 1000 
Moses bottles (shaped like the Biblical 
figure, with a beard and a cane), reputed 
Continued on page 40 
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Want someone to listen? 
Sometimes it helps to talk. The 
people at CODE are there to listen 
supportively and non-judgmentally. 
They are available 24 hours a day, seven days a week, to 
LISTEN. Your conversation will be totally anonymous and 
confidential. 


If you are feeling suicidal, are having an individual or family 
crisis, just need to talk, or are in need of information, 
CODE is there for you. CODE is.a non-profit organization. 


Call CODE at 263-8777 or 486-3130 
HOTLINE/MULTI-SERVICE CENTER ¥ 
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24 Hour Service 
Convenience * Luxury * Affordability 


Coneaiiancinnes 
mngrs ee Buffet 


RACHAEL'S 


If you're expecting just a few 
tidbits to accompany your 
after work beverage during 
Hungry Hour® (5 - 7, Mon - 
Fri), be for a major 
munch. In fact, Rachael's 


* WEDDINGS * PROMS 

* CONCERT PACKAGES 

* SPECIAL EVENTS, ETC. 
* CORPORATE ACCOUNTS 


the best meal value in Boston 
— bursting with salads, ethnic 
favorites like tacos and egg 
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cold appetizers and hors 
oeuvres. All this with the 
most beautiful view in town 
at Rachael's harborside 





STRETCH LIMOUSINES UNIFORMED DRIVERS 


\ 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


999-5650 


Lynn 
Waltham 
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LONG WHARF 
296 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 (617) 227-0800 
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NOW YOU CAN 
KILL WITHA 





CLEAN CONSCIENCE 






Pesticides are a way of life for people who really 
care about the condition of their indoor/outdoor 
plants, lawns, flowers, trees and shrubs, and 
the comfort of their pets. But most pesticides 
contain synthetic chemicals. 


Now there’s an effective product that doesn’t 
contain any synthetic chemicals. 


It’s called Safer, 
the leading non- 
toxic alternative to 
conventional pes- 
ticides.. Safer 
products’ are 
made from natu- 
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The Safer® Way for Fruits 
and Vegetables to Live to a 
Ripe Old Age : 


Safer has a complete line of products that kill 
harmful insects such as aphids, earwigs, slugs 
and other pests - without damaging plants or 
harming beneficial insects like honeybees and 
ladybugs. You can use Safer products out- 
doors on fruits and vegetables right up to the\ 
day of harvest. 
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Safer also has products to help you rid your 
house plants of pests without bringing syn- 
thetic chemicals into the home. 
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The Safer® Way to Scratch Fleas 


Safer has a complete line of pet care products 
made from biodegradable ingredients that kill 
fleas and lice on contact, but are so gentle you 
don’t even have to wear gloves to. use them. 
They’re comfortable for your pet and safe for 
the environ- 
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leave you with a clean conscience. 


| with a $2 coupon good towards my first purchase from 
Oakmont of Safer products. | am enclosing $1 to cover post- 
| age and handling. 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS CONTD. 

to Be the world's largest collection. 
Memorabilia from the Poland Spring 
mineralwater industry and from the 
Poland: Spring Hotel, which burned down 
in 1975. Antique shop, handicrafts, and 
gift shop. Shops open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Museum tours by 
appointment. Museum admission, 50 
cents. 

Brunswick — Peary-MacMillan Arctic 
Museum, Hubbard Hall, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, (207) 725-3416. The cold facts of 
Arctic exploration are preserved here, 


through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 
Dresden — Pownalbor 


Maine, built in 1761. ‘Courtroom and 
judge's. chambers on display, along with 
exhibits on the ice industry. Open Wed. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. beginning 
June 28. Admission, $3. Children under 


13, $1. 
Elisworth — Stanwood Homestead 
Museum, Rte. 3, (207) 667-8460. Former 
home of pioneer ornit ist Cordelia J. 
Stanwood. Built in 1850, it contains 
original .furniture and displays of 
mounted birds, nests, eggs, and paint- 
ings. The Birdsacre Sanctuary, where 
more. than 100 species of birds have 
been sighted, has nature trails, three 
ponds, and picnic areas on 100 acres. 
Museum open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, 50 cents. Sanctuary open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Freeport — L. L. Bean Retail Store, Ate. 
1 (in Freeport Village), (207) 865-4761. 
This year this huge store features 
expanded floor space for even more 
sporting apparel and goods. Fishing, 
camping, canoeing, and backpacking 
gear, as well as furnishings, clothing, 
books, gifts, cross-country skis, and 
footwear: Open around the clock (!) 
throughout the year. 
Kennebunk — Brick Store Museum, 
117 Main St., (207) 985-4802. Housed in 
Willian Lord's Brick Store, built in 1825, 
and three adjacent restored 19th-cen- 
tury buildings. Historical, maritime, and 
fine- and decorative-art exhibits. Walking 
tour of the National Register historic 
district leaves the brick store at 2 p.m. on 
Fri. Museum is open Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Tour, $2.50. 
— Tom's of Maine Inc., Railroad Ave., 
(207) 985-2944. Watch the making of all- 
natural shampoo, toothpaste, and de- 
odorant on a 20-minute factory tour. 
Appointment necessary. Factory-outlet 
store. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 9 
p.m. to4 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. until 5 
p.m. Free. 
Kennebunkport -— Seashore Trolley 
Museum, Log Cabin Rd. (off Rte. 1), 
(207). 967-2712. Operating streetcars 
and railway cars. Electric-trolley ride, 
plus 30 restored cars on view, a 15- 
minute slide show, a visitors’ gallery in 
the car-restoration shop, and a picnic 
grove. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission, $5.50. Senior 
citizens, $4.50. Children six through 16, 
$3.50 Family rates available. 
Newfield — Willowbrook at Newfield 
Restoration Village (off Rte. 11), (207) 
793-2784. Restored 19th-century village 
with 33 buildings, including two home- 
steads, a schoolhouse, a print shop, and 
a barn with a ballroom above a country 
store. Self-guided tours. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$5.50. Children six through 18, $3. 
Old Town — Old Town Canoe Co., 58 
Middle. St., (207) 827-5513. Fifteen- 


minute tour of the factory that makes 
world-famous Old Town Canoes. Tours 
offered weekdays at 2:30 p.m. Free. 
Owls Head — Owls Head Transpor- 
tation Museum, Knox County Airport, 
Rte. 73, (207) 594-4418. Historic aircraft, 
engines, and autos, motorycies, bicy- 
cles, and carriages, all in working order. 
A 1911 Wright Brothers flyer, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer and a 7937 540-K 
Mercedes. Special events on weekends 
include air shows and auto rallies, call for 
more information. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission (except 
during events), $3.50. Senior citizens, 

‘$3. Children five through 12, $2. Family 
rates available. 


South Berwick 

House, Portland St. (off Rte. 236), (207 

384-5269. This refurbished i 

house, built in 1774, was the 

Maine writer Sarah Orne Jewett 

the 19th century. An SPNEA 

Open on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and 

from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, : 

ee $1. £0. Children under 12, 
Mt. — 


Southwest Harbor — 
Oceanarium, Clark Point Rd. (off 
102), (207) 244-7330. Almost aan 
tanks of local sea life, a touch tank, 
lobster room, fisherman's gallery, and a 
shell exhibit. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Children four through 12, $2.50. 
Wiscasset — Musical Wonder House 
(Music Museum), 18 High St. (off Rte. 1), 
(207) 882-7163. Hour-long guided tour of 
an 1852 house displaying more than 300 
mechanical musical instruments dating 
from 1750 to the present. Music boxes, 
player pianos, spring-wound phono- 
graphs, and more. During July and Aug. 
there are evening performances; re- 
servations required. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $6. 
York — Old York Historical Society, Rte. 
1A, (207) 363-3872. Maintains seven 
historic buildings along the banks of the 
York River and in York Village. The 
Emerson-Wilcox House is an 18th-cen- 
tury home with antique furniture, featur- 
ing a rare complete set of Bulman 
crewelwork bed hangings. Also includes 
the Jefferds Tavern, an 18th-century 
schoolhouse, and an old jail. All buildings 
open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission to each house, $2. 
Senior citizens and children six through 
16, $1. Admission to all buildings, $6. 
ge six through 16, $2.50. Families, 
16. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

a — Attitash Alpine Slide, 

an, and Cannonball Express, 
fe 302, (603) 374-2369. The aquabog- 
gan is a sled that splashes down into a 
pool. The cannonball is a winding 
underground tube that also ends in a 
pool. Wear your bathing suit. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
beginning June 26. Until June 26, the 
Alpine Slide is open, weekends only, 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission for one 
half-hour of sliding, or one ride down the 
alpine slide, $5. Four hours of unlimited 
sliding, $15. Children under four and 
senior citizens, free. 
Bethlehem — Crossroads of America 
Museum, Rte. 302, (603) 869-3919. 
Transportation museum featuring the 
world's largest three-sixteenth-scale rail- 
road on public exhibit. Also car, truck, 
and plane models. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. Children six through 12, $1.75. 
Canterbury — Canterbury Shaker Vil- 


lage, off Rte. 106, (603) 783-9511, 
Restoration of religious community-es- 
tablished in 1792. Changing exhibits, gift 
shop, restaurant, and picnic area. Craft 
demonstrations of weaving and broom- 
making. Ninety-minute guided tours of- 
fered Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, $6.75. Children six 
through 12, $3.50 
Concord — New Hampshire Historical 
Society and Library, 30 Park St., (603) 
225-3381. Displays of local arts and 
crafts, including furniture and painti 
and a book shop. Open Mon. through Fri 
from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Open on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 4:30 p.m. Library 
closed on Sun. Free. 
— Pierce Manse, peer secs (603) 
224-9620. Home owned by President 
Franklin Pierce. Open Mon. Fri. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children, 50 cents. 
Derry — Taylor Up and Down Sawmill, 
island Pond Rd., (603) 271-3457. This 
19th-century sawmill demonstrates the 
process of turning into boards. 
Open on July 4, 8, 15, 22, 29, Aug. 5, 19, 
12, 26, and Sept. 4. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Free. 
Dublin — Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, (603) 
563-8444. Assortment of farm animals to 
pet and feed. See chicks hatching. 
Picnic area. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50 Children 
under 12, $2.50. 
Durham — Durham Historical Associa- 
tion Museum, Main St. (Rte. 108), (603) 
868-5560. Exhibits yee eyscmar items, 
farming equipment, and 
er barges). Open Tues. y tebe vorearigh bof 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 
Exeter — Cincinnati Hall, Governor's 
Ln., near town center, (603) 772-2622. 
Home of one of the state's first gov- 
ernors, this 1721 building also housed 
the state treasury during the Revolution- 
ary War era. Historic documents on 
display, including letters by George 
Washington. Now New Hampshire head- 
quarters of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
whose members are descendants of 
Revolutionary War officers. Open Tues. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. and Sat. from noon to 5 
p.m. Admission $2. 
Franconia — Robert Frost Place, Ridge 
d., (603) 823-8038. The poet's farm 
restored as a museum. Features a 20- 
minute slide show. Open on weekends 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Open Wed. through 
Mon. from 1 to 5 p.m. July 1 through 
Labor Day. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens and children $2. 
Franconia Notch — New England Ski 
Museum, exit 2 off Franconia Notch 
Pkwy. (next to Cannon Mountain 
tramway station, which offers rides to 
the top of 4180-foot Cannon Mountain in 
an 80-passanger car), (603) 823-7177. 
Wooden skis, beartrap ski bindings, 
World War Il mountain gear, other 
artifacts, and a slide show. Library of ski 
literature with documents in many 
languages. Taped reminiscences of ski 
pioneers. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. Glen — Grand Manor Antique 
and Classic Car Museum, Rtes. 16 and 
302, three miles north of N. Conway, 
(603) 356-9366. Collection of antique 
autos, including a “Bonnie and Clyde”’ 
"34 sedan, a gullwing '56 Mercedes, and 
a '35 Dusenberg. Picnic areas. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
beginning June 17. Admission, $5. Chil- 
dren six through 12, $3. 
Keene — Horatio Colony House Mu- 
seum, 199 Main St., (603) 352-0460. 
Federal-style house and furnishings, 
including a collection of international 
china, silver, and glass. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
Laconia — New Hampshire Winery, 
Rte. 107 and Durrell Mountain Rd., (603) 
524-0174. Daily tours of New England's 
first winery (vintage 1969). Open seven 
days from noon to 5 p.m. Free. 
Manchester — Manchester Historic 


Association, 129 Amherst. St... {On.. 
622-7531. Museum 
artifacts, fire-fighting equipment, non 
tumes, furniture, and artwork. Library 
contains documents about local history. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 
Merrimack — Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, 221 Daniel Webster Hwy. (exit 
11 off Everett Tpke.), (603) 889-6631. 
Spend an hour in the mountains of 
Busch with a brewery tour. Visit the 
Clydesdale horse stables. Free. suds. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Free, 
Nashua — Abbot-Spauldi House 
Museum, 1 Nashville St., 1603) 883-0015 
Restored Federal-style house of Daniel 
Abbot, founder of first cotton mill in 
se ame “ae from 1 to 4 p.m. 
ree. 
New Castile — Fort Constitution, (603) 
431-6710. Forts constructed for defense 
against pirates in 17th century and used 
up through WWil. No staff or facilities, 
ible youd de Limited park- 


ing. 
Newport — Little Red Schoolhouse, 
Rte. 10, (603) 863-2079. Schoolhouse 
with original interior, built 1835. Open on 
Wed. from 1 to 4 p.m. Donations 
requested. 

— Newport Historic Museum, second 
floor of district courthouse, (603) 
863-2079. Newport memorabilia. Open 
on Mon. and Wed. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
beginning July 1. Donations requested. 
— Newport Opera House, Main St., (603) 
863-1877. Once the largest stage north 
of Boston, the opera house still boasts a 
Revere bell. Summer schedule features 
stage productions and outdoor band 
concerts. Open by appointment. 

North — Conway Scenic 
Railroad, Rte. 16, (603) 356-5251. One- 
hour train ride through the countryside 
with a restored antique locomotive. 
Railroad museum. Train departs daily at 
11a.m., 1, 2:30, and 4 p.m. Sunset ride at 
7 p.m. on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. in 
July and Aug. Admission, $6. Children, 
four through 12, $4. - 
North Ha — Fuller Gardens, 10 
Willow Ave. (off Rte. 1A), (603) 964-5414. 
Two acres of formal English gardens, 
including 1500 rose bushes. Small 
Japanese garden, tropical-plant and 
cactus conservatory, perennial borders, 
and wildflower garden. Former estate of 
Alvin T. Fuller, governor of Massachu- 
setts in the 1920s. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to-6 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Senior citizens and children 12 through 
17, $2. Group rates available. 

North Salem — America’s Stonehenge, 
Haverhill Hill Rd. (off Rte. 111), (603) 
893-8300. Nobody knows who built this 
sophisticated astronomical observatory, 
believed to be 4000 years old. It includes 
an acre of stone chambers on the hilltop, 
surrounded by miles of stone walls and 
monoliths. Self-guided tour. Special 
events for the summer solstice on June 
21..Call for information. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., weather 
permitting. Admission, $5. Senior 
citizens, $4. Students, $3. Children six 
through 12, $1.50. Group rates available. 
Orford — Samuel Morey House, the 
Ridge, (603) 353-4815. Home of the 
inventor of the paddle-wheel steamboat. 
Open seven days from 2 to 5 p.m., by 
appointment. Adults, $5. Children six 
through 12, $2. 

Pinkham Notch — Mt. Washington 
Auto Road, Rte. 16, (603) 466-3988. Toll 
road: to the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Also, 90-minute trips. in: vans for those 
who fear that their jalopies won't make it 
to the top. Dress warmly. No mobile 
campers or large trucks permitted, Tours 
given seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Road open seven days from 7:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. for private cars, weather 
permitting. Toll for private vehicles, $11 
for car and driver, plus $4 for each 


and [$3 for each child five 
are, $15 for adults, $10 
for chicten. 


Plymouth — Polar Caves, Rte. 25, (603) 
536-1888. Self-guided tour of glacial 
caves. Also, New Hampshire mineral 
exhibit, waterfowl exhibit, maple-sugar 
museum, nature trail, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from 9.a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $6. Children six through 12, 
$3 


Portsmouth — Governor John Langdon 
House, 143 Pleasant St., (603) 436-3205. 
Built in 1784, the home of Gov. John 
Langdon. (George Washington dined 
here.) Eight furnished period rooms, 
including a Colonial Revival dining room 
designed by Stanford White. Call for 
information about the Portsmouth 
candlelight tour on Aug. 19. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens, $1.50. 
Children under 13, $1.25. 

— Water Country, on Rt, 1, three miles 
south of Portsmouth Circle (603) 
436-3556..Claims to be the largest water 
park in New England. Attractions include 
a wave pool, seven watef slides, kiddie 
play area, and swimming pools. Also 
features Adventure River a 1200-foot 
innertube ride with waterfalls, fountains, 
and caves. Open seven days from 10:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. in June. Open from 9:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. in July and Aug. Admission 
for all day, $15.95. Children under four 
feet, $9.95. Evening rates available. 
Sugar Hill — Sugar Hill Historical 
Museum, Rte. 117, (603) 823-8468. A 
stagecoach replica and exhibits 
documenting the iron industry, grand 
hotels, and town history. Open on Thurs. 
and Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m., beginning July 1. 
Adults, $1. Children and senior citizens, 
50 cents. 

Twin Mountain — Mountain Flying, 
Twin Mountain Airport, Airport Rd. (off 
Rte. 3), (603) 846-5505. Scenic flights in 
the Mt. Washington area. Minimum of 
two persons per flight. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to dusk. Fare for 15-minute, 
35-mile trip, $15. Children under 12, $9. 
Fare for 25-minute, 60-mile trip, $24. 
Children, $15. 

Weirs Beach — Weirs Beach Water 
Slide, Rte. 3, (603) 366-5161. Features 
longest and highest slide in New Hamp- 
shire, with the Flash Flood ride and the 
Tunnel Twister. Open Sat. and Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. in June. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. in July and 
Aug. Admission, $4.95 for seven rides or 
$5.95 for 10 rides. 

—  Winnipesaukee Railroad, Weirs 
Beach and Meredith, (603) 528-2330. 
Ride along the shores of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Trains leave from Weirs 
Beach every hour, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
seven days beginning June 24. Ticket for 
two-hour rides, $7. Tickets for one-hour 
rides, $6. Children, $4 and $3. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Block Island — Block Island Historical 
Society, Old Town Rd., (401) 466-2481. 
Exhibits of furniture, tools, pictures, 
clothing, and a four-foot-high lighthouse 
lens. Genealogical information on Block 
Island families. Open Wed. through Mon. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. beginning June 
15. Admission, $1.50. Children, $1. 
Bristol — Coggeshall Farm Museum, 
Colt State Park, Rte. 114, (401) 253-9062. 
An 18th-century working farm, with 
animals, an herb garden, crafts 
demonstrations, and weekend pro- 
grams. Open Tues. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Free. 
rlestown — Fantastic Umbrella 
Factory, Old Post Rd. (Ninigret ~Park 
Tourist Informatino exit off Rte. 1), (401) 
364-6616. No umbrellas are made here, 
but craftspeople and shopkeepers work 
in a historic farm setting, complete with 
sheep, goats, and chickens in the 
backyard. Vintage clothing and art 
Continued on page 42 





COPYING 
* High speed, high quality copying 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 


Saturday 8:30-6 13 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Congress Street (at High Street) 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One international Place 
Monday-Friday 8-6 


CHESTNUT HILL 


601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Saturday 8:30-5 
BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 


Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, Carbonless forms 

© Typesetting 

© Photostats 

© Instant offset printing 


Street (near State St.) 


Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


(opposite Star Market) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


Canon color laser copies to 

11 in. « 17 in. 
© Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8'e x 11 
© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 
© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
While you wait service 
Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


———— “CALL THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN /FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 

Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 


451-0232 


0233 
367-2738 
451-1566 
350-7084 
227-3164 
451-1590 

8880 


COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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ee The victim finally 








IF YOU'RE THE 
VICTIM OFA 


Report the crime to the local law enforcement 

agency immediately to prevent others from 

being victimized. BUT, when you undertake 

this responsibility, you as a victim are entitled 

to certain rights. 

1. A right to be treated with dignity and com- 
passion. 

2. A right to protection against intimidation 
from your attacker. 


3. A right to information about the progress of 
your case. 

. Aright to be informed about victim services 
and victim compensation laws in your com- 
munity. 

. A right to equal treatment in court, such as 
being about bail, plea bargaining. 
and when you will be needed to testify. 

6. A right to the prompt return of your prop- 
erty if it is recovered by police. 

BE AWARE that any victimization is a trau- 

matic event. Psycholog have 

three stages common to most victims. 

CO IMPACT — The victim feels vulnerable and 
out-of-control immediately after the crime. 

0 RECOIL — The victim constructs defenses 
to cope with the trauma, including the de- 
velopment of phobias or denia) of emotions 
— anger, fear, guilt — produced by the vic- 





works through these painful and contradic- 

Cry felngs and gradually bacomes les ab 
sorbed with the crime. 

pi snaphntane ss Testify in court. po 

tion organization. Talk to friends 

and neighbors about the erime and ask them to 

accompany you to court. Contact your local 


Se 











SINGLE? 
CALL THE 
BOSTON DATE LINE 


TALKING 
PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO 
REALLY WANT TO 
MEET YOU! 


“UPDATED DAILY 


“ADS IN YOUR 
AREA 


“VERIFIED 


PHONE NUMBERS 
$3.50 per call 











Call 1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
1 (800) 331-1408 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS CONTD. 
and greenhouse. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 

Coventry — General Nathaniel Greene 
Homestead, Taft St., (401) 821-8630. 
Home of George Washington's second- 
in-command. 
Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Donations requested. 

— Paine House, 1 Station St., (401) 
521-0784. The museum of the Western 
Rhode Island Civic Historical Society. 
Once a Colonial inn, now partially 
restored and furnished in the style of the 
period. Open on Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m., 
and by appointment. Donations re- 
quested. 

East Greenwich — New England Wire- 
less & Steam Museum, Frenchtown and: 
Tillinghast Rds., ~ 0h} 884-1710. Early 
radio, telegraph, and telephone equip- 
ment. Stationary steam, hot-air, gas, and 
oil engines. Reference library with early 
scientific texts. Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m., or by appointment for groups. 
Admission, ——— 

— Fire Department Mem- 
orial onal "Bulgin 50 Narragansett Ave., 
(401) 423.0082. Exhibits include horse- 
drawn 1895 steam engine and other 
antique firefighting equipment, plus 
photographs. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 

Lincoin — North Central Airways, Inc., 
North Central State Airport, (401) 
333-1212. Twenty-minute sightseeing 
flights offered from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. Cost, 
$26.50 per flight (one, two, or three riders 
for the same ). 
Little Compton — Sakonnet Vineyards, 
162 W. Main Rd., (401) 635-8486. Tours 
through the vineyard and winery, follow- 
ed by complimentary tasting. Picnicking 
llowed. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Guided tours on Wed., Sat., and 
Sun.; self-guided tours on other days. 
Open for groups by appointment. Free. 
— Wilbor Barn and House, W. Main Rd., 
(401) 635-4559. The barn contains more 
than 1000 traditional New England farm- 
ing artifacts, tools, and vehicles. The 
house dates from the 1600s and con- 
tains antiques. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. beginning June 27. 
Admission, $2.50. Children, 75 cents. 
Newport — Beechwood, 580 Bellevue 
Ave., (401) 846-3772. Take a theatrical 
tour of this opulent Victorian mansion, 
summer home of Caroline Astor, a queen 
of society back when celebrity lasted 
than 15 minutes. Actors and 
actresses portraying Mrs. Astor's ser- 
vants and high-society guests 
demonstrate Newport's gilded age. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(often closes earlier for private func- 
tions). One-hour tours offered con- 
tinuously. Admission, $5. Children under 
12 and senior citizens, $4. Group rates 
available. 
— Belcourt Castle, Bellevue Ave., two 
miles south of Memorial Blvd, (401) 
846-0669. An 1891 King Louis Xill-style 
castle features a r antique 
collection, stained-glass windows, 
armor, rugs, paintings, French furniture 
and silverware, and the only golden 
coronation coach in America. Open 
seven days from Open from 9 a.m. to 5’ 
p.m. beginning June 16. Admission, $5. 
Senior citizens, $4. Children six through 
15, $2. Family rates available. 
— Hammersmith Farm, Harrison Ave. 
(Ocean Dr.), (401) 846-7346. Built in 
1889, this 28-room “summer cottage” is 
set atop 50 rolling acres overlooking 
Narragansett Bay. It was Jacqueline 
Kennedy's summer home. The farm is 
the last working one in the city and dates 
to 1639. The gardens were designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, 
$5. Children six through 12, $2. — 
International Tennis Hall of Fame and 
Museum, 194 Bellevue Ave., (401) 
849-3990. World's largest tennis mu- 
seum, housed in the restored Newport 
Casino. Site of the first national singles’ 
championship in 1881. A grand prix 
tournament is still played on the grass 
courts here each summer. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$4. Children under 16, $2. Families, $10. 
— Oldport.Marine Harbor Tours, Sayer's 
Wharf, Americas Cup Ave., (401) 
849-2111. One-hour narrated cruises in 
Newport Harbor and lower Narragansett 
Bay depart seven days at 10:30 a.m., 
noon, 1:30, 3, 4:30, 6, and 7:30 p.m. Fare, 
$5. Senior citizens, $4.50. Children four 
through 11, $3. 
— Preservation Society of Newport, 118 
Mill St., (401) 847-1000. Seven 
astonishingly opulent mansions built 
between 1748 and 1902: Hunter House 
(54 Washington St.), the Breakers 
(Ochre Point Ave.), Kingscote, Chateau- 
sur-Mer, Marble House, the Elms, and 
Rosecliff (all on Bellevue Ave.). Also, the 
Green Animals garden (see listing under 
Topiary"). Tours given at each house 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Separate admission to each house, 
$4.50 (except the Breakers, which costs 
$5.50). Children six through 11, $2. 
Reduced-rate combination tickets avail- 
able at all houses. 
— Touro Synagogue, 85 Touro St., (401) 
847-4794. Oldest synagogue in the US, 
dating from 1763. Guided tours. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Free. 
— Viking Tours, Brick Market PI., (401) 
847-6921. Two-, three-, and four-hour 
bus tours of the town and mansions 
leave from the new Gateway Visitor's 
Center. All tours depart seven days 
every hour from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Two-hour tour, $10. Children five through 
11, $7. Three-hour tour, $14.50. Children, 
$9. Four-hour tour, $18. Children, $11.50 
Boat cruises on Narragansett Bay leave 
from Viking Tours dock, Goat Island. 
Cruises depart seven’days at 10, 11:30 


on Wed., Sat., and - 


a.m., 1, 2:30, 4, and 5:15 p.m. One-hour 
cruise, $5. Senior citizens, $4. Children 
four through 12, $2. Two-and-a-half-hour 
cruise (includes visit to Hammersmith 
Farm), $8.50. Children, $3.50. 

— White Horse Tavern, corner of 
Marlborough and Farawell Sts., (401) 
849-3600. Built in 1673, this is the oldest 
tavern building in America. Open as a 
restaurant seven days from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and Wed. through Mon. from noon to 3 


p.m. 
North Kingstown — Smith's Castle, 
Post Rd. (Rte. 1), (401) 294-3521. Built Aeris 
Richard Smith Jr. in 1678, and believed 
to be the only house still standing in 
which Roger Williams preached. Open 
Thurs. thr Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Call for 
tour and admission information. 
— Gilbert Stuart Birthplace, Gilbert 
Stuart Rd., (401) 294-3001. Stuart, born 
here in 1755, was the foremost portraitist 
of Geor Washington. Open Sat. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Children, 50 cents. 
Pawtucket — Pawtucket Red Sox, 
McCoy Stadium, 1 Columbus Ave. (exit 
pe off 1-95), (401) 724-7300. If you really 
love baseball, you know the minor- 
league scene: players who look too 
young for Babe Ruth leagues, even; fans 
as old as the hills; beer in cans when the 
tap breaks down; and, at least in the 
case of this AAA farm team, great 
baseball. PawSox fans knew the likes of 
Brady Anderson, Ellis Burks, and Mike 
Greenwell seasons before we caught on 
here in Boston. Who can say who'll be 
next? Mon. through Sat., games begin at 
7 p.m. On Sun., at 1 p.m. The season 
runs through Sept. 1. Box seats, $4. 
Children under 12 and senior citizens, 
$3. General admission, $1 less. Call for 
schedule. 
— Slater Mill Historic Site, Roosevelt 
Ave., (401) 725-8638. Includes the Old 
Slater Mill, built in 1793, and the 
Sylvanus Brown House, built in 1758. 
Also, the Wilkinson Mill, which dates -to 
1810 and houses a mid-19th-century 
machine shop and an eight-ton, operat- 
ing water wheel. Slide show of mill 
history and demonstrations of early 
textile machinery, hand spinning, and 
weaving. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2. 
Children six through 14, $2. Group rates 


available. 

Providence — Aldrich House, 110 
Benevolent St. (exit 2 off 1-95), (401) 
331-8575. Houses the Museum of Rhode 
Island History, which contains ~——s. 
exhibits. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens and 
students, 50 cents. Children under 12, 
free. Group rates and combination 
tickets for this house and the John 
Brown House are available. 

— John Brown House, 52 Power St. (exit 
2 off 1-95), (401) 331-8575. Built in 1786 
by merchant, slave trader, and privateer 
John Brown. Completely restored with 
original and period furnishings. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3.50. Senior citizens and 
students, $1. Children under 12, free. 
Group rates and combination tickets for 
this house and the Aldrich House are 
available. 

— Cathedral of St. John, 271 N. Main St., 
(401) 331-4622. One of four original 
Colonial parishes in the state, estab- 
lished in 1722. There is a Colonial 
graveyard as well. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

— Crescent Park Carousel, Bullock's 
Park Ave., (401) 434-3311, ext. 297. 
Designed by Charles |.D. Looff, with 66 
beautifully carved figures. Baroque band 
organ with moving figures. Open on Fri. 
and Sat. from noon to 9 p.m. In July and 
Aug., open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 9 p.m. Rides, 25 cents. 

— Meeting House of the First Baptist 
Church in America, 75 N. Main St. at 
Waterman St., (401) 751-2266. Oldest 
Baptist church in America, established in 
1638 by Roger Williams. Flawlessly 
preserved. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m.. Tour on Sun. at approximately 
12:15 p.m. in June and at 11:30 a.m. in 
July and Aug. 

— Providence Athenaeum, 251 Benefit 
St. (exit 2 off 1-95), (401) 421-6970. Greek- 
revival building, designed by William 
Strickland in 1838, houses 155,000 
books and manuscripts, including a 


19th-century literature collection. Chil- 
dren's library and rare-book room. te 
Tues. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
p.m., and on Mon. until 7:30 p.m. Closed 
the first two weeks in Aug. Free. Material 
loaned only to library members. 

— Providence Preservation Society, 21 
Meeting St..(exit 2 off 195), (401) 
831-7440. Pick up maps for walking tours 
of the city. Audio cassettes available for 
self-guided tours of College Hill and 
downtown. One cassette, $3. Both 
cassettes, $5. Call for information about 
‘guided tours. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Roger Williams National Memorial, N. 
Main and Smith Sts., (401) 528-5385. 
Visitors’ center, exhibits, and slides. 
Original 1636 settlement of Providence 
was here. Open seven days from 8:45 
a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Free. 

— Roger Williams Park Zoo, off 1-95, 
(401) 785-9450. Your basic zoo attrac- 
tions, plus exhibits of polar bears, sea 
lions, and black-footed penguins. The 
birdhouse is the third-oldest zoo buildi 

in the country, but who's counting? 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 

South Kingstown — ille State 
Trout Hatchery, 2426 Post Rd. (Rte. 1), 
Wakefield, (401) 783-5358. Where trout 
are born and raised for distribution in 
state ponds and streams. Tours avail- 
able if you arrange two days in advance. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Free. 

Warren — Charles R. Carr Collection, 
530 Main St., (401) 245-7686. Located in 
the George Hail Free Library, this 
permanent exhibit features Pre-Colum- 
bian, Peruvian, and North American 
Indian artifacts. Items include utensils, 
farming and fishing implements, glass 
beads, and wampum. Open on Wed. 
from 2 to 4 p.m. and by appointment. 
Free. 

Westerly — Florence Nightingale’s 
Cap, Westerly Hospital, Wells St., (401) 
596-6000. A cap worn by the British 
nursing pioneer and hospital reformer is 
on display in the hospital lobby. 

— Flying Horse Carousel, Bay St., (401) 
596-7761. Brought to Watch Hill around 
1897, this carousel is the only one of its 
kind, in contention for the title of the 
oldest carousel in the country. Hop onto 
one of the 20 hand-carved horses, and 
try to grab the brass ring as you go 
around. Open Mon. through Fri. from 1 to 
9 p.m. Open Sat. and Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Rides, 25 cents. 


VERMONT 
Bennington — Bennington Battle Mon- 
ument, Monument Cir. (off Rte. 9), (802) 
828-3226. Blue dolomite monolith, 306 
feet high, commemorates the American 
victory at the Battle of Bennington in 
1777. Elevator runs to a 200-foot-high 
observation level. Open seven days from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
six through 12, 50 cents. Group rates 
available. 

— Bennington Museum, W. Main St. (off 
Rte. 9), (802) 447-1571. American glass, 
Bennington pottery, Grandma Moses 
schoolhouse, and paintings. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$4.50. Students, senior citizens, and 
children 12 through 17, $3.50. Families, 
$10. 

Cabot — Cabot Farmers’ Co-op 
Creamery, Main St. (off Rte. 2), (802) 
563-2231. Watch the manufacture of 
cheese, butter, yogurt, sour cream, and 
cottage cheese on a factory tour that 
lasts a half-hour. Free cheese samples. 
The most interesting work is done before 
noon. Call to arr tours. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Suggested donation, $1. 
East — Hubbardton 


Hubbardton 
Battlefield Museum, Hubbardton Rd. 
(exit 5 off Rte. 4), (802) 828-3226. Site of 
the 1777 Battle of Hubbardton. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Free 
Gratton — Grafton Village Cheese 


Company, Townshend Rd., (802) 
843-2221. Watch cheese being made 
through a large viewing window. Free 
samples. The cheese is usually made 
Mon. through Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m.; call ahead to make sure. Cheese 
shop open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Tour is free. 

Graniteville — Rock of Ages Quarry 
(exit 6 off 1-89), (802) 476-3119. Narrated 
25-minute train tour of working quarries. 
Observation deck, granite exhibit, and 


auvinon: Reon FA. komm Gam. to 4 


p.m. July 9, trains will also run 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Admission, 
$1.95. Children under 13, 50 cents. Self- 
guided walking tours (no charge) per- 
mitted seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Jay — Jay Peak Tramway, Rte. 242, 
(802) 988-2611. Ride to the 4000-foot 
peak in a aerial tramway, 
six minutes each way. Hike the Long 
Trail at the summit. seven days 
ee to 4:30 p.m. from June 
24 Labor Day * atene Bares 
mitting). , $5. Children under 

12, $3. beni, group, and senior-citizen 


rates available. 

Manchester — American Museum of 
Fly Fishi So gett din aetna 
(802) Famous rods on 
exhibit, plus the Cushner col of 
framed flies. Antique equipment from 
the days before the invention of plastic 


4 p.m. Suggested donation, $2. 
Middlebury — Vermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, Mill St., (802) 
388-3177. Building is a former mill on 
scenic Otter Creek. Ceriter displays 
works for sale by more than 250 Vermont 
craftspeople. Summer exhibits, classes, 
auctions, and craft demonstrations. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

— The Vermont Museum, 
pavilion building, 109 State St., (802) 
828-2291. Traces Vermont's history from 


early Indian communities to the present. - 


Exhibits of Indian stone artifacts, railroad 
items, an early printing press, and 
glassware. Gift and book shop. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. in 
July and Aug. only. Donations re- 
quested. 

Mount Holly — Crowley Cheese Fac- 
tory and Shop, Healdville Rd., (802) 
259-2340. Tour of cheese factory, with 
samples. The most interesting steps of 
the process, separating the curd and 
whey and hand-kneading, occur Mon. 


through Fri. between 9 a.m. and noon. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The Shop on Rte. 103 sells cheese, 
craftwork, gifts, and maple syrup. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 


North —_ 

House, Park and West Sts., (802) 
442-5441. This Victorian mansion, built in 
1865, was the home of two Vermont 
Governors and features historic exhibits, 
concerts, outdoor events, and guided 
tours. Also has a complete carriage barn 
with 12 carriages and sleighs. Open 
seven days at 10 a.m.; the last tour 
begins at 3 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $2. Children 12 through 17, 


‘$1.50. 


Peru — Bromley Alpine Slide, Rte. 11, 
(802) 824-5522. The American 
alpine slide. Chairlift takes you half-way 
up Bromley Mountain. From there, three 
slide tracks make the 3500-foot descent. 
The faint-hearted may stay on the 
chairlift all the way to the summit, where 
there is a lookout tower. The round-trip 
lasts 25 minutes. Sat. and Sun. afternoon 
concerts in July and Aug. Chairlift goes 
to the top-on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Slide open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Call for ticket 
information. Unlimited-sliding — tickets 
available. 
Plymouth — Calvin Coolidge National 
Historic Site, Rte. 100A (off Rte. 4), (802) 
828-3226. Both the birthplace and the 
final resting place of the still-silent Cal, 
president during the roari 1920s. 
Includes the scene of the 1 home- 
stead i tion. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 14, free. 
Proctor — Vermont Marble Company 
Exhibit and Gift Shop, 61 Main St. (off 
Rte. 3), (802) 459-3311. Sculptor-in- 
residence, marble samples from around 
the world, a marble bas-relief of all past 
American presidents, and a film run 
every 14 minutes. Open seven days from 
9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children, $1. Group rates available. 

— Green Mountain Spinnery 
(exit 4 off 1-91), (802) 387-4528. View the 
scouring, picking, carding, and spinning 
of wool at the smallest yarn mill in New 
England. Open for tours on the first and 
third Tues. of every month at 1:30 p.m. 
Mill shop open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to §:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Tours, $1. Children, 50 


P re be Oot we ys 


rom apg 
Saint Johnsbury — Maple Grove Mu- 
SUTiA Sayan mau oe 
748-5141 
sSrauds Guter waieck eapeonete 
factory. Free samples and 15-minute 
movie. Factory tours Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. Museum and gift 
ee ae at ae oe to 5 
Admission, 50 cents. Children 
eae 4 We. 
Shelburne — Shelburne Farms, (602) 
tions. 


11 .am., 12:30, 2, and 3:30 p.m.; 
reservations recommended. Shelburne 
House operates as a seasonal inn. 
Breakfast and dinner by reservation 
po Visitors’ center and cheese shop 


‘om 9 a.m. veigey 
Toure $5.50, Children six through 12, 


a Ben and Jerry's Ice 
Cream Factory, Rte. 100, (802) 244-5641. 
Tours of the factory (with slide show) 
every 15 minutes. Free samples. Ex- 
tremely popular tour, arrive early to avoid 
long lines. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 12, free. 

— Cold Hollow Cider Mill, Rte. 100, (802) 
244-8771. Watch apples being pressed 
into cider at.this working factory. Free 
samples. Gift shop with Vermont 
products and crafts and bakery on the 
premises. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Free. 
Windsor — American Precision Mu- 
seum, 196 Main St. (exit 8 or 9 off I-91), 
(802) 674-5781. Exhibit of metal working, 
woodworking, hand tools, from the 
1800s, when Windsor was a leader in the 
machine-tool industry. Sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, generators, and 
firearms. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. Children six 
through 12, 75 cents. 

— Vermont Constitution House, N. Main 
St. (Rt. 5), (802) 828-3226. Just your 
average tavern built in 1774 where, three 
years later, the constitution for the free 
and independent state of Vermont was 


signed — the first one to forbid slavery 
and establish public schools. Open 
Thurs. through Mon. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 


Make a splash 


WATER STUFF 





You know the stuff we mean. Cool stuff. 
Wet stuff. H,O. Skim across it — watch it 
leave cooling little wakes and waves 
behind you. Fish in it on a lake, breeze 
through it on a boat. However you take it, 
water stuff is the essence of summer 
refreshment, so enjoy. (if you want. to 
really get into it, see the listings for 
“Beaches,” ‘‘Pools;'’ and ‘'Fresh-Water 
Swimming. "’) 
CANOEING 


Looking for an alternative means of 
transportation that won't farm the 
biosphere? How about paddle power? 
The canoe-rental places listed below 
that aren't situated right on the water 
often rent roof carriers for your car. Call 
for details. Most canoe-rental places 
require some deposit, especially if you 
load the canoe up and take it away. 


Carroll’s Bait and Goods, 
Rte. 1A, Norfolk (one mile south of 
Walpole Prison), MA, (508) 384-8322. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Canoes and rowboats rent for 
$20 per day. Paddieboats are $30 per 
day. ‘op rentals are also possible. 
Pick-up and delivery available within a 
25-mile radius for $20 to $25 per canoe, 
depending on how far away you go. 
Charies River Canoe and Kayak 
Center, 2401 Comm Ave, Newton, MA, 
(617) 965-5110. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to dusk. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to dusk. Weekday rates 
for canoes are $5.50 per hour. Weekend 
and holiday rates are $6.50 per hour. 
Rowing shells are $14 an hour weekdays 
and $15 weekends and holidays. One- 
person kayaks are $7 weekdays and $8 
weekends and holidays; two-person 
kayaks are $11 weekdays and $12 
weekends and holidays. It's a good idea 
to reserve the single sculls ahead of time 
by phone — they go quickly. Instructions 
and trip organizing are available, as are 
Continued on page 44 








HOME/OFFICE SAVINGS! 


Make Your Home/Office “Command Central” 
with Master Performance from Epson! 


A Complete Line 
Ot tome & Office Products 


office 
Lechmere hel fac- 


challenge w! , cop 
simile machines/Phot oho nis 


ce Oe ea 





Epson “Apex 20” IBM® -Compatible 
PC with 20 Megabyte Hard Drive 


© 20 megabyte hard drive with 
8088CPU capability delivers 
information faster than a floppy 


¢ 512K memory for extra storage 
capacity of all your important 
projects; uses 5%” floppy disk 


¢ 3 expansion slots for increased 
flexibility that adapt to your 
changing business needs 


© Parallel, serial and game ports 
plus clock/calendar 








Se, 


a a mt : 
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SAVE $50 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 


Epson printer with 24-pin print head for ultra sharp resolution. 
Offers 180 cps draft and 60 cps letter-quality print speeds. 
8K international buffer, auto sheet load, tractor feed. Excep- 
tional 24-pin print quality means crisp, professional results 
suitable for presentations or masters. (L1000) 


HARD DRIVE! 


A SUPER PERFORMER 
NOW AT A SUPER 
LECHMERE PRICE! 


BONUS! With the purchase of any 
Epson printer, receive an Epson printer 
stand (a $10 value) at no extra cost! 











LECHMERE WILL 
NOT BE UNDERSOLD! 
Should you find a lower ad price 


SAVE $60 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 


Epson wide carriage printer with fast 240 cps draft printing 


SAVE $50 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 
Epson 80-column dot matrix printer with 180 cps draft mode 


— Full-featured printer also produces 30 cps near 
etter-quality for real versatility. Auto single sheet loading, full 
tractor feed for efficient handling. A super-reliable performer 
at a super Lechmere price! (Apex80) 
BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) 
included at no extra cost! 





DEDHAM, MA 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 


DANVERS, MA 
ALBANY, NY 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 
WORCESTER, MA 


FRAMINGHAM, MA 
MANCHESTER, NH 


makes short work of big projects. Wide carriage for spread- 
sheet applications. Plus 48 cps near letter-quality Printing, 8K 
international buffer, std. tractor feed, auto load. A must for 
heavy-duty productivity! (T750/F714) 
BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) 
included at no extra cost! 


RR ae AN ANA TN AR SNE SE RRR: NRPS AMIRI RES 
THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU ‘RI 


WEYMOUTH, MA 
NEWINGTON, CT 


SPRINGFIELD, MA 
SALEM, NH 


SEEKONK, MA 
NASHUA, NH 





(ours or a Competitor's) within 

30 days of your purchase, we'll 
refund the difference. And, we'll 
match any local store's current 
in stock ad price on any item you 
buy at Lechmere. This is Lech- 
mere’s Price Protection Guaran- 
tee! See details at any Lechmere. 











WOBURN, MA 
WARWICK, RI 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Senior citizens, $16. Chidren, $15. Call 


Casco Bay Lines, at the Casco Bay 
Ferry Terminal at Commercial and Frank- 
lin Sts., Portland, ME, (207) 774-7871. 
Three boats holding up 


outings and overnight camping. Four- to - person 


six-hour shuttle trips available seven 
days for $25 to er island 


rates are $5. 70 per hour and $25 per day. 
Weekend and holiday rates are $6.95 per 
hour and $35 per day. Student rates are 
$5 per hour and $22 per day, weekdays 
only. Group rates (five or more canoes) 
on weekdays are $5.50 per hour and $19 
per day. On Sat., $6.50 per hour and $26 
per day. Take-away rentals are available. 


CHARTER BOATS 
AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern Ave. 
Bridge, Boston, MA, (617) 426-8419. A 
200- and a S00-passenger double- 
decker is available for day and night 
charter. Prices quoted on request. 
State-Provincetown 20 


Bay 

Long Wharf (near the Aquarium) or 
Commonwealth Pier at Northern Ave., 
Boston, MA, (617) 723-7800. Seven 
vessels capable of ing from 149 to 
1100 passengers are . Call for 


prices. : 
Harbor Cruises, 1 Long Wharf, 
Boston, MA, (617) 227-4320. Five 65-foot 
motor vessels capable of carrying be- 
tween 150 and 550 passengers apiece 
Prices range from $18.50 to $35 per 
person. Call for details. 
Captain Bill and Sons, Rose's Wharf, 
415 Main St., Gloucester, MA, (508) 
283-6995. Charters available for eight- to 
nine-hour trips. On weekdays, $675 per 
day or $27 per person (whichever is 
reater). On weekends and holidays, 
1000 per day or $28 per person. Rod 
and reel included on fishing trips. A 
ighttime ishing charter leaves at 
:30 p.m., returns at 2 a.m., and costs 
$31 per person. Evening cruises around 
the Cape are available for $150 to $175 
per hour. Charters for harbor cruises are 
also available at varying prices 
Captain Tim Brady and Sons, Town 
Wharf, office is at 254 Sandwich St., 
Plymouth, MA, (508) 746-4809. Available 
for deep-sea and sport fishing. Fare, $20. 


) 
283-0313. Twelve boats (26-foot to 100- 
foot) that hold from six to 140 people. 
Call for prices. 


EXCURSIONS 


a.m. and return at 5 p.m. Round-trip fare, 
$20. Children under 13, $12. Senior 
citizens, $15. 

State-Provincetown Cruises, 
Long Wharf (near the Aquarium) or 
Commonwealth Pier at Northern Ave., 
Boston, MA, (617) 723-7800. The ticket 
office is the-little red building halfway 
down the wharf. 
— Set sail for Provincetown and save the 
gas ‘that it takes to drive around the 
elbow of the Cape. Cruise ships leave 
every day at 9:30 a.m. and arrive at 12:30 
p.m. (A shuttle from Long Wharf to 
Commonwealth Pier departs at 9 a.m. 
and costs $1.) Coming back, ships 
depart from McMillan Wharf in P-town at 
3:30 p.m. and arrive in Boston at 6:30 
p.m. Same-day round trip, $25. Children 
under 12, $18. Bicycles, $5 each way. 
One-way fare, $15. 
— The Boston Outer Harbor-Georges 
Island cruise departs from Long Wharf 
Mon. through Fri. at 10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 
3 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. at 10 a.m., 
noon, 3 p.m., and 5 p.m. These narrated 
excursions last 90 minutes and offer the 
option of stopping over for a visit to 
Georges Island. Round-trip fare, $6. 
Children, $3. 
— The Boston to Nantucket cruise 


to 250° 


— The Inner-Harbor Constitution cruise 
departs from Long Wharf every hour on 
the half-hour from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
The tour is 55 minutes and offers 
the option of visiting the USS Constitu- 
tion. Fare, $5. Children under 12, $3. 

Boston by Sail, Lewis Wharf, Boston, 
MA, (617) 742-3313: Harbor cruises on 
captained sailboats, including 23-foot 
Sonars, O'Day 27s, and others. Boats 
hold from six to 54 's. One- 
hour cruises depart seven days from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Fare for the one-hour 
cruise is $20. Children under 16, $10. 
Senior citizens, $15. Ninety-minute 
sunset cruise, $25. Extended cruises 
and charters available. Reservations 


suggested. 

Boston Associates, 51 Sleeper 
St., Boston, MA, (617) 330-1134, Two 
cruises with the theme “Cruise and 
News." On July 17, “Energy Port Bos- 
ton." On Aug. 15, “Lighthouses, Light- 
ship, and Lifesaving." Both cruises will 
include discussions and lectures. Both 
sail at 5:30 p.m. and return at 8:30 p.m. 
Hors d'oeuvres, wine, beer, and soft 
drinks will be provided. Fare, $25. 
Reservations are required. 

Boston Harbor Cruises, 1 Long Wharf 
(the gray ticket office), Boston, MA, (617) 
227-4320. Narrated 90-minute sightsee- 
ing cruises in and around Boston Harbor, 
with boats leaving seven days at 11 a.m., 
1 p.m., and 3 p.m. Sunset cocktail 
cruises, at 7 p.m., feature drinks and 
narration. Fare, $8. Senior citizens, $6. 
Children under 12, $4. The 45-minute 


‘Constitution Cruise, which is also nar- 


rated and offers the opportunity to board 


fin Sts., Portland, ME, (207) 774-7871. 
Cruises through Casco Bay that last 
between one and five and a half hours, 
with 24 trips offered daily to six islands. 
Fares range from $3 to $10.75. Call for 
more information. 
Friends of Boston Harbor isiands, 
(617) 523-8386. The 
seventh annual Island Sunset Series 
travels to a different island at least every 
two weeks. Explore the islands on your 
own or take a guided tour. On June 26, 
Great Brewster. On July 10, Peddock’'s 
Island. On July 24, Bumpkin Island. On 
Aug. 7, Lovells Island. On August 21, 
Gallops Island. Boats depart from Bos- 
ton Harbor Cruises on Long — at 6 
p.m. and return around 9:30 p.m. A July 
17 trip to Peddock’s Island one an Aug. 
14 trip to Brewster will depart from 
Massachusetts Bay Lines in Hewitt's 
Cove, Hingham at 6 p.m. Fare, $8. 
Children under 12, $6. Senior citizens 
ee ae $7 per person. 
Snacks and beverages available on 
board. 


Gloucester Cruises, 
Rose’s Wharf, 415 Main St., Gloucester, 
MA, (508) 283-5110. Narrated tours of 
Gloucester Harbor on the Dixie Belle. 
Cruises leave approximately every hour 
between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. Call for 
exact times. Fare, $5. Children, $3. No 


reservations § 
Hy-Line Cruises, Ocean St. Dock, 
Hyannis, MA, (617) 778-2600. Ten trips 


a the'st 
ander aca Children 12 and under, $2. 
he ovis Bi trips are cocktail 
cruises. No reservations needed. 


— Deep-sea-fishing cruises depart a 
7:30, 8 a.m., 1, yg Sop. Fae 
Children undef 1 accompanied 
adult, $10. Bait is ate Rods and 
reels may’ be rented for $2 apiece. 
Reservations f ; 
isles of Shoals ‘Steamship Company, 
315 Market St., Barker Wharf,-exit 7 from 
+95, Portsmouth, NH, (603) 431-5500. 
Day trips are run on @ first-come, first- 
served basis. Reservations required for 
evening cruises. 
— The Star Island Stopover Excursion 
features a walk around the island for the 
first 100 people. This. narrated cruise 
leaves at 11 a.m. and returns at 4:30 a.m. 
Fare, $15. Children 143-18, $12.50. 
Younger children, $9. 
— The Historic Isles of Shoals and 
Portsmouth Harbor Tour leaves seven 
days at 11 a.m. and returns at 2 p.m. 
Fare, $10. Children 12 through 17, $9. 
Younger children, $6.50. Family pack- 
ages available. Lunch available on 
board. 
— The Star Island Freight Run features 
cocktail service on the Oceanic. Sailing 
time is 5 p.m., and the ship returns at 7 
es Tues. and Thurs. through Sun. Fare, 


— The Oceanic Fun Cruise leaves Fri. 
and Sat. at 7:30 p.m. and returns at 9:30 
- Cocktails and entertainment. Fare, 


— Cruise Portsmouth Harbor on the 
Thomas Laighton Fun Cruise featuring 
dinner a la carte, cocktails, and dancing. 
Departs at 7 p.m. and returns at 10 p.m. 
Call for schedule information. Fare - 
including food and beverages), 
Proper ID required. 
Island Queen, Falmouth Harbor, 
Falmouth Hts. Rd., off Main St. and Rte. 
28; Falmouth, MA, (508) 548-4800. Seven 
departures daily for Martha's Vineyard. 
The first boat sets sail at 9 a.m. and the 
last at 6:15 p.m. Extra sailings on Sun. at 
Continued on page 46 








1989. Kryptonite Corp All rights reserved 


Get yourself a Kryptonite Car Lock. So 
whena guy with a door jimmy in his hand 
and hot-wiring in his heart looks in your 
car window, he'll see a good reason to 
move on down the block. 

To order, call toll-free 1-800-225-5669, 
dept. 000. Or send $89.95 (MA residents 
add $4.25 sales tax) to: MVTC INC., 

95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee to pay up to $500 of your auto 
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$390 
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$229 


$28Q 


$165 


$280. 
$169 


HALOGEN LAMPS 
All Guaranteeded Lowest Prices 


1315 Beacon St. 1666 Mass. Ave. 16 Church St. 
Coolidge Corner Lexington Wellesley 
Brookline 
ane.1000 863-0366 235-4510 
Brookline & Lexington open Sun., Brookline free parking 


insurance deductible if your car is stolen while 
properly secured with this product Call or 
write for details 
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The Southwestern Bell Key Phone System. 


PERFECT ANSWER FOR 
SMALL OFFICES T 
INTEND TO GET BIGGER. 


With:the flexible Key Phone System, you start out with the expand- The flexible Key Phone System is a very practical alternative to 
able key service unit, 2 telephone lines, 2 basic station phones, the expensive multi-station systems of the past. When you add 

1 executive station phone and 1 deluxe executive cartridge. As everything up, one thing is clear: we’ve got your number. 

your office grows you can add up to 4 telephone lines for a total 

of 6, and connect up to 16 separate stations. And it’s all so simple 

vou can do it yourself, just by adding easy-to-install cartridges, as 

needed. You can even install the original system yourself, with only 

a few simple tools. Connections are by standard modular plug. 


Also, you can customize the Key Phone System to your own 
cena ae . y Southwestern Bell 


special needs. The service unit can be wall mounted or placed on 


shelf or table. Optional music-on-hold and door announce capa- Freedom Phone’ 


bilities are available. And you can refine things even further, 
according to the kinds of phones you choose to add. 


LECHMERE 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 
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a eno 
7:20 p.m. and on Fri. at 8 p.m. Fare, $8. 
Children under 13, $4. Children under 


season. At present, Atlantic salmon is 
limited to one (with a minimum length of 
15 inches) and landlocked salmon is 

| i length of 








the only one that lies within Boston 

proper. A special permit is required — 
apply to the Parks and Recreation Dept., 
Room 816, City Hall, Boston, MA 02201. 


. For a list of trout-stocked fishing spots, 


send a_ self-addressed, 


Pane “Blue Hills,” 
38 tg Rahdoiph St 
. ees Feliswiay E. 


Pier is available in South Boston. Rain- 
bow Park at Commercial Point also has a 


east section of metropolitan Boston, 
Canton Ave., off Rte. 138, Milton, (617) 


727-5215. Rowboats and small boats: .. gta 
with electric motors are permitted on. -Sail 


Ponkapoag Pond, but no boating is 
permitted on Houghtons Pond. 
Breakheart Reservation, northern sec- 
tion of metropolitan Boston (Saugus and 
Wakefield), off Lynn Fells Pkwy., near 
Rte. 1, (617) 727-5215. Pearce Lake and 
Silver Lake pérmit small boats without 
motors. 

Charles River Reservation, Hopkinton 
to Boston Harbor, (617) 727-0537. it 
starts and ends just like the Boston 
Marathon, but the river, unlike the 
proberbial crow, bends its way for 64 
miles. All. types of boats (except in- 
flatables) are permitted on the Charles 
River, the Broad St. Canal, the First St. 
Canal, and ‘from the Inner Harbor to the 
N. Washington St. 

Lynn Shore Reservation, the stretch of 

that 


through — Lynn, . 1A, (617) 
727-5215. All types of boats (except 
inflatables) permitted off Kings Beach 
and in Lynn Harbor. 

Middlesex Fells Reservation, northern 


«section of metrapolitan Boston (Maiden, 
®Medford, St 


sham), off Rtes. 28 and 93, 
(617) 662-837¢ pi boating is permitted 
frond in Stoneham or 

9c in Medford. 
tio stretches - be- 


perinns 
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sex. Falls Reservation, Mystic Vé 
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6:30, 10.40 am, 1240, 410, and 5:50 
p.m 


*“minutes-and costs $1 Feroumd- thio. Bikes» 


$8 roundtrip 
Water Music,’ 


The trip lasts, two’hours and 20. ra i 
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Groplus House, 68 Baker Bridge Rd. (off Rte. 126), 
Lincoln, 259-8843. Former home of Walter Gropius, 
director of the Bauhaus. The 1938 house and 

_ furnishings reflect Bauhaus principles of simplicity, 
considered revolutionary at the time. The strip 
windows and many interior fixtures had been seen 


fete free. Adults can rent a 
“ot $5 per hour. 
21 Embankment 


Community 
Rd, (on the banks of the Charles River:ys 


bar with food and beer is available. Fare, 


ae. Lam. 


between the Hatch Shell and the Long? © 


fellow Bridge), (617) 523-1038. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 1 p.m. to sunset, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 9 
a.m. to sunset. This is a club, but 
membership is open to the public. One- 

month cost $65, three- 
month memberships (75 days) cost 
$140, and full-season memberships 
( 1 through Nov. 1) are $195. Youths 
(16 to 20 years old) get 30-day member- 
ships for $50, 75-day memberships for 
$100, and season memberships for 
$125. Full-season memberships for 
senior citizens cost $35. Juniors (ages 10 
through 17),.$1. Junior sailing hours are 
Mon. through Fri, from 9 a.m, to 3 p.m. 
Those under 18 must have a we 3 
certificate that proves they can 


yards. Memberships include the use of eS 


boats and sailboards and beginning or 
advanced instruction. Twenty sailboards 
and more than 100 sailboats ranging 


io the beginner, ‘the Sunday sailor, or 


the ardent racer. Overnight camping, 


cookouts, parties, and square dances: xr 


are also offered. 
Ma 


seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Learn 


Poh Gi 
to-sail classes” start at $245. Monthly: = hipetir 23 ands 
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New England 
Dock, Newburyport .-W 
“or (508) 462-8381. 
and returns at 3.§ 
Snack bar. Fare, 


SIT. Desarvatls 


Myste,Lakes> tite: 


toh MA (617) jer se —hystic 
Chelsiea-Creek, ret tee Chelsea: Head 


depart Pi. 3 7SBi 9h 8:30... <iou tet, Nb 

Jt June through Sept. 3 Patrohs cai mis arn savaile 
waitin the Endot The Word-Gaté pride Saja. Huts subyect 
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Fishing iS. oOne~ sport. that. offers some’ 
tan reward for theramaiteur is alse" 
guar, Fury tor _evervOpe- ivened- 
We homes Sas : 
Kar teraste ner © 


“ ay OS mip B me oo Pathog 
nvers mehosetl= Tact : . " i Ss ietleckan Buod Badytenine ergs: a} i Gadus 
icense that, for a season, costs piers and jetties that provide a free spot Quabbin Resell, Bacharoas. off 
$1250 for Massachusetts residents to toss a line in. For more information Rte. 9, (413) 323-7221. This is the only 
$17.50 for non-residents, and $6.25 for contact the Massachusetts Division of MDC reservoir that allows any type of 
resident senior citizens (free for those Marine Fisheries, 100 Cambridge St boating, and here it's limited to fishing 
»ver 70 years old). A special seven-day Boston, (617) 727-3193 No pleasure boats. No inboard motor 
ens available to non-residents for boats, and outboards are limited_to 20 
Boston, Castle Island and City Point on horsepower. Minimum boat length is 12 
Day Bivd. in South Boston have pier feet, and boats are limited to carrying 
fishing. The John J. McCorkle Fishing three people. Boat rentals are $2 per 
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75 Essex Ave Rte. 133), 0 

(exit 14), Gloucester, MA, (508) 283-0313 
r (800) 942-5464. The boats go out 
seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m 
and return from 1 to 6 p.m. Fully narrated 
by a naturalist. Snack bar. Fare, $18 
Senior citizens $13. Children under 16, 
$10. Reservations suggested. Charters 
available 


depart every Sat. from ‘Long Whart at 
8:30 a.m. and return around 3:30 p.m 
Fare, $22. Children under 12, $12 

Cape Ann Whale Watch, Rose's Wharf 
415 Main St., Gloucester, MA, (617) 
283-5110. Daunty Fleet V carry 135 
passengers and set out seven days at 8 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. The four-hour adven 


mit and the allowable size 
ture is narrated by a naturalist. Snack 


ording to type of fish and 








Bacatdi tremium Plack tum & Juice. 





b meiierttnie™ 
Stratton 


ahs catpnanatinemn situ: Teareerp hen woe 
can offer. very sia! tl 
ttle Eaten Mesecinsgh Vermont | 


SUMMER SAMPLER VACATION: We'll give you your book of summer sampler coupons 

soning tenth coer PAisic titi’ jost scmnt of tap teen shane for poet teenie af tha Samat Velen 
Tournament site, Golf at the 27 hole championship course, 
and Horseback Riding plus an incredible scenic sunlit gondola ri 


LUXURIOUS LODGING: Holders of both Mobil Four Star and AAA Four Diamond Awards of 


Excellence, with 125 rooms, highlighted botanically decorated 
heated omebeer sell Gat emaiectiee tor roerecietmatl und ticeten. ss 


~ SUMPTUOUS DINING: Sage Hill Restaurant promises lamplit dining ina charming New 
England Inn setting. Also this summer enjoy an Alfresco Lunch on our patio which features "The 
Incredible Edible Lunch Buffet.” 


GREAT ENTERTAINMENT: Cafe 

entertainment. Light and lively is its moto, i 

while presenting early and late evening ertertainment-Comedy, Magic , Cabaret, and Live Bands 
from near an 





Rate 
_ Information: 
Rates shown are 


per person, per 
night, European _ 











Available from June 30 to September 9, 1989 (Excluding July 28-August 6, 1989) 
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Restaurant 
Award Winning 


New American Stratton Mountain Inn 
Cuisine For Information and Reservations 
call 1-800-843-6867 





ft and Liv 
Food and Enfttarmen 


featuring 
Live Cabaret and Comedy 

















WE DON’T TAKE 
A BACKSEAT TO 


Every car comes with a full tank 


Every 4-6 months you can expect 
anew fleet of cars. including a full 


line of Lincoln-Mercurys. a 


Before you get behind the We offer a unique line of specialty 
wheel your rental must pass our cars. including Mercedes 420. 
extensive inspection check. Mercedes 190 and BMW 325i. 


Our competitive rates make it Every car we rent is backed by 
easy to get in the driver's seat. outstanding customer service. 


We mean it. Because we want — counts to frequent renters. We also rental needs, make sure you go 
your business, you ll find Budget feature programs for long-term with the company that doesn't take 
Rent a Car is now better than ever. renters, commercial clients and a backseat to anybody. Budget 
New customized programs are students. And, as always, you can Rent a Car. 
just one way we ve responded to our expect a superior rental fleet and For local reservations call: 


customers needs. For example, outstanding customer service. 1-800 848 8005 


our Rent Control Program offers dis- So no matter what your 


==Budget wewantyoursusiness. 


rent a Car 


Allston Boston Cambridge Hanover Medford Needham Norwood Quincy 
Bedford Braintree Dedham Maynard Natick Newton/ Chestnut Hill Waltham 
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NO-SWEAT SUMMER PASTIMES 


SPORTING 
INSPIRATIONS 
TO AVOID 


PERSPIRATION 
by Mike Bailey 





~ Croquet, horseshoes, 
-and badminton 
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READY FORE NOT 
by Stephanie Zacharek 





Golf as the sport of the ‘90s 


AN EASY GOER’S 
GUIDE TO 


THE TRACK 
by Sean Flynn 





Horse sense for amateur 
race fans 


FLUTTER NOTERS 


by Barbara Sutton 





A primer for 
would-be birdbrains 


ZEN AND THE ART 
OF PAWSOX 


ATTENDANCE 
by Steve Steinberg 





Minor-league karma 





VIEW MEISTERS’ 
PUBS 


by Mark Jurkowitz 





Bars where spectating is sport 


SITTING ON THE 


DOCK FOR A DAY 
by Mike Bailey 





The ultimate passive pastime 


SUMMER 

LISTINGS ’89 
14 AMUSEMENT PARKS 
14 CAMPING 
18 CEMETERIES 

















0: AUTOMATIC sofa-- 


beds have a patent-pending 


mechanism. They convert 


effortlessly from sofa to bed 


ae 


‘and back again without 


pulling the whole frame: ae 


away from the wall. 
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Be a sport 


It's no sweat if you pick the right pastime 
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reens spree: exercise your right to keep cool and dry. 


CROQUET, HORSESHOES, BADMINTON 


Inspirations to 
perspiration 


avoid 





by Mike Bailey 


irst, let’s talk summer sports. 
FE Driving down the edge of the 

asphalt through a web of arms and 
legs to jam the basketball for two points 
and draw the foul on your best friend 
Sliding head first down the third-! 
line in a blur of chalk dust, but wit! 
instinct to steer just wide of the ta; 
hook your arm back behind the catche: 
to touch the plate. Wielding the mallet 
with a certain controlled gusto and 
delicate English to roquet your 
opponent's ball to the farthest boundary 
and propel your own triumphantly 
through the 13th wicket. 

Now, let’s talk summer sweat. 
Hunching at the foul line just before the 
shot, T-shirt shrink-wrapped on your 
back, your scalp melting, oozing though 
your hair and down your temples, 
hanging off the tip of your nose like a 
great gob of mucilage. Limping from the 
plate back to the bench, tube socks 
wilted, the chalk dust and dirt smeared 
like bacon grease on your skin. Striding 
from the garden to the patio for iced tea 
cool as a Buckingham Palace guard, 
because, first, croquet players would 
never sweat, they would perspire, and 
second, they never perspire. 

That's the object, you see. If the 
summer sun compels you to exercise 
outside the civilized confines of an air- 
conditioned room, the sport needn't 
leave you unkempt and stinking. Three 
games, played properly, leave you as 
crisp and dry as an autumn leaf: 
badminton, horseshoes, and croquet. 


There are others? Not so. 

Swimming? It may be cool at the pool, 
but swimming does not involve the 
scoring of points by hitting, kicking, 
tossing, or throwing something. 
Swimming is recreation, It isn’t a sport. 

Volleyball? Portable and free. A true 

mer sport. But there’s that nasty 
sweat problem again. 

Volleyball on the beach? This is a 
spectator sport, which doesn’t count. 

Golf, then? There are three elements 
that determine a summer sport: 
environment, portability, and expense. A 
true summer sport is played outdoors; 
you can stow the equipment in a closet 
or, better yet, the trunk of your car, so 
you re ready to play on a whim; and, 
after the initial investment for 
equipment, play is free. Golf meets the 
first two requirements but fails the third. 

You ve got to pay to use the course 

Badminton, horseshoes, and croquet 
meet ail three requirements 

Environment: Technically, you need a 
lawn about 40 feet long and half as wide 
to play any of these three summer sports, 
but practically any open field will do. If 
your own piece of real estate is a bit tight, 
pack off to the nearest city park. 

Boston's Parks Department doesn’t 
provide stakes, nets, and wickets, but it 
does allow you to plant your own, 
provided you meet certain conditions. 
First, don’t drill a dozen exploratory 
holes before you decide to sink the 
stakes. This is a park, not Georges Bank. 
Second, don’t start batting the birdie in 


left field during someone else’s softball 
game. If the softballers have a city 
permit, they can rightfully toss you out. 
Even if they don’t, they're probably 
bigger and more numerous than you 
anyway. Third, never, ever, try to play 
these games in the Public Garden. This 
isn’t a local park. This is the city’s version 
of Oz. 

If the courtyard for your brownstone is 
too small and the park is too crowded, 
don’t despair. You can get away with 
croquet on the roof, which is a statement 
all by itself. Don’t stick the wickets into 
the roofing, though, unless you want a 
new sprinkler system in the building. 
Rather, buy some modeling clay. A glob 
on the ends of each wicket will keep it 
stuck upright. 

We don’t, however, recommend 
stringing a badminton net between 
television antennae. In that case, a court's 
boundary lines tend to become the edge 
of the roof. If a shot is out of bounds, 
you Il learn very quickly not to chase it. 
Neither do we recommend tossing 
around metal projectiles at a height trom 
which they could conceivably kill some 
unsuspecting jogger if poorly aimed. 

Portability: Most badminton, 
horseshoes, and croquet sets aren’t much 
bigger than a VCR, which means they're 
easy to heft through a window, lug down 
a fire escape, and carry on the T. 

Expense: A serviceable badminton, 
horseshoes, or croquet set will run you 
$20, half that if you catch a sale. You can 
See CROQUET, page 10 


GOLF 


Ready 
fore 
not 


by Stephanie Zacharek 





even worse, you grimace. And 

frankly, that doesn’t look as good as 
gazing across a fairway, squinting like 
John Wayne in the hazy summer sun. On 
the golf course, you're a person of vision; 
on the racquetball court, a person of 
grunts. Which description would you 
want in your Dewar’s profile? 

Time to dig out the Sansabelt trousers. 
Golf is the sport of the ‘90s. 

Conveniently, every human being in 
the world fits neatly into‘one of two 
golfing categories: those who enjoy, or 
could conceivably enjoy, the game of 
golf, and those who are suited to 
remaining in the clubhouse snack bar 
and partaking of numerous varieties of 
Sicle-brand frozen confections. The best 
way to determine if the second option 
suits you better is to try the first. But 
before you go whole hog on fuzzy club 
covers and tees shaped like nude 
women, there are a few things you 
should know about the game. 

If you're a woman, for example, expect 
some antiquated notions about your 
physical ability. Traditionally, the teeing 
ground for women (the spot where, for 
each hole, you first set the ball in motion 
with a mighty swing) lies several yards 
closer to the hole than does the teeing 
ground for men. When my male partner 
explained this to me at the beginning of 
my first game, I felt the steam blowing 
out of my feminist ears. But though 
tradition dictates that you play by the 
rules, you probably won't hear any 
police sirens if you don’t start from your 
sex-specific tee. The same holds true for 
men. At the third hole, my buddy 
announced, “I’m secure enough in my 
masculinity to use the women’s tee.” It 
turned out to be his best shot of the day. 

We all know women generally earn 
less money, need more iron, and cry 
more readily at the movies than men do. ; 
Women golfers also have different club 
needs. A woman's set of clubs includes a 
number-seven wood, for example, in 
addition to the standard one-three-five 
set of woods. Irons in a men’s set range 
from number two through nine, plus a 
pitching wedge and sand wedge; women 
don’t get a number-two iron, since they 
have the number-seven wood. It’s 
unclear how much of this is tradition and 
how much of it is based on the fact that 
women differ physiologically from men. 
All I know is, when I went to rent clubs at 
the Fresh Pond Golf Course, in 
Cambridge, the gentleman in the pro 
shop scratched his head and muttered, 
“We don’t have many women’s things.” I 
would have countered with, “I’m not 
looking for tampons,” if he hadn’t been 
about 90 years old and basically a 
sweetheart. And, after all, he’s not single- 
handedly responsible for putting the L in 
the LPGA. 

See GOLF, page 10 


i n racquetball, you sweat; maybe 
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PHOTO BY JOHN NORDELL ON LOCATION AT KENWOOD FARMS/BIRDING EQUIPMENT FROM EDDIE BAUER AND MASS ARMY NAVY 
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ummertime blues: for spectating sportsmen, 


at's Diuegrass and Dlue jays. 











PLAYING THE PONIES 





An easy goer’s guide 





by Sean Flynn 


ost of the time, thoroughbred 
M racing is one of those pastimes 

relegated to the shadows. 
Whiling away hours betting at the local 
track is rarely considered a virtuous 
amusement. 

This year, however, is different. In 
1989 we had the white-knuckle rivalry of 
Sunday Silence and Easy Goer to reckon 
with, a dueling-horsies thing that 
generated an unnatural amount of 
publicity for the sport of kings. (In case 
you missed it, Sunday Silence came 
painfully close to pulling off the 
Triple Crown, winning both the 
Kentucky Derby and the Preakness but 
losing to Easy Goer in the Belmont 
Stakes.) And thanks to all that newsprint, 
all sorts of people who normally don’t 
even think about racetracks are 
suddenly curious enough to actually go 
to one. 

If the fancy strikes, take heart: prime 
racing action is only minutes away from 
Boston. Suffolk Downs, in East Boston, is 
reachable on the T’s Blue Line (the track 
even has its own stop) or by car (though 
you'll have to brave Harbor Tunnel 
traffic). The somewhat ritzier 
Rockingham Park is just up the 
road, in Salem, New Hampshire (it 
even has its own exit off Interstate 
93). You won't find many mint- 
julep-drinking celebs hanging around, 
but either track should do just fine 
for misspending your youth on a hot 
afternoon. 

x al * 

If you're actually going to bet during a 
particular afternoon, keep one thought in 
mind: you'll probably lose. That — 
making sure bettors lose more often than 





they win — is the basic idea behind horse 
racing, mainly because if bettors won 
more often than they lost, the track 
would go broke. 

Once you understand about losing, 
things get easier. Like calculating your 
budget, for instance. Figure out how 
much you can comfortably throw away 
on horses, add in whatever it'll take to 
keep you stocked with beer and hot dogs, 
and you're set. (On the off chance that a 
long shot does pay off, keep in mind that 
only a real schmuck would keep the cash 
instead of buying a round of suds for the 
rest of the crew. So even if you're lucky, 
plan on spending what you bring.) 

Now, even though you're going into 
this betting thing knowing you'll 
eventually lose, you can still at least look 
as though you know what you're doing. 
My advice is to watch the regulars go at 
it; in no time, you'll feel prepared to rub 
shoulders with Vinny and the others — 
big shoulders in Vinny’s case. 
® Getting ready. First, pick upa 
program (75 cents at either track) and 
maybe a Daily Racing Form ($2.50). The 
program is a friendly little pamphlet that 
lists all the different races for the day and 
the horses running them. The Racing 
Form, on the other hand, is full of tiny 
numbers and charts, none of which will 
make sense. No matter. Wrinkle both of 
them up real good, carry them around, 
and study them carefully. Every now and 
then, circle something with a pen. Mutter 
to yourself. 
® Picking a horse. Uniess you're 
blessed with some innate and astounding 
ability to pick a winner, none of the 
goofy names in the program (She's a 
Tanthem, No Tears Today) is going to 





mean anything to you. But there are three 
other ways to decide: a) choose a horse at 
random; b) make a pseudo-educated 
guess by checking the odds (low 
numbers — say, 2-1 — mean that a horse 
has a decent shot at winning, but you'll 
also get less if it does, which sort of takes 
the thrill away); or c) find someone who 
has a racing form with lots of pen marks 
on it and ask him or her, “So, hey, who 
do you like?’ 

Option c, you should know, involves 
some risk. Seeing as how people who 
actually know what they’re doing are 
rarely forced to go begging for betting 
tips, you'll give yourself away as an 
amateur if you ask the wrong way — like 
by sounding as if you really need to 
know. Make the question sound as 
though you already know whom you like 
and are merely sizing up how misguided 
the other bettors are. That’s how Vinny 
does it. 
© Betting. Now that you've made your 
pick, you'll have to place a bet. The least 
complicated way is to wager for your 
horse to win, place (finish first or 
second), or show (finish first, second, or 
third). From there, things get stickier, 
what with trifectas, perfectas, quinellas, 
and so forth. Discreetly ask the clerk at 
the betting window for help; don’t let 
Vinny overhear. 
® Watching the race. Race tracks are 
pretty damned big — wider than the 
girth of at least five low-flying 727s, 
according to my estimates at the East 
Boston track — so it’s kind of tough 
actually to see the horses all the way 
around. Apparently conscious of that, 
both Suffolk Downs and Rockingham 
See PONIES, page 11 
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BIRDING 





Flutter 
noters 


by Barbara Sutton 


efore you dig out those trusty old 
é binoculars of Camp Wannakena 

vintage and root through the 
closet rubble for that killer pair of 
walking shoes, let’s get one thing 
straight: it’s not bird watching that gets 
folks up at the crack of dawn and headed 
for the trees, dunes, and cattails. It’s 
birding, the verb “to bird”: I bird, you 
bird, we all bird for shorebirds (or 
blackbirds or catbirds or whatever). 

Birding has become a world-class sport 
— complete with a governing body, the 
American Birding Association, and its 
share of relentless coast-to-coast species 
stalkers — but for the casual let’s-poke- 
around-in-these-here-woods contingent, 
the leisure factor often eclipses the 

sporting one. Birding is cheap, clean, and 
relatively safe (you'd really have to go 
out of your way to incur a shin splint); as 
a sport it operates on an honor system 
and tolerates all body shapes (love 
handles and saddlebags, come on 
down!); it won’t harm the ozone layer or 
deplete a rain forest — in short, the 
perfect pastime for the post-yuppie era. 
And anyone insisting that birding is 
uncool need only be reminded that the 
real Bond, James Bond, was an 
ornithologist. 

The obvious place for first-time birders 
to start is also the best: the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society sanctuaries. Birding 
programs are offered year-round at Mass 
Audubon’s Blue Hills Interpretive 
Centers (the Trailside Museum and 
Chickatawbut Hill), on the MDC’s 5700- 
acre reservation. Spring and fall are 
prime birding seasons, whereas summer 
pickin’s are pretty slim. Only one 
program was Offered at Trailside last 
year, according to Carol Simon-Katler, 
the museum’s assistant director. “Any 
season is good for birding,” she says, 
‘but who wants to be out in a meadow 
when it’s hot, muggy, and buggy?” 

Point taken. At midmorning on a 
sultry July Saturday, even the requisite 
pair of binoculars and field guide would 
seem to bog you down. But here is where 
shorebirds clamber to the rescue. Simon- 
Katler says she generally goes to the 
wetlands and marshes of the South 
Shore to do her birding and recommends 
Mass Audubon’s Wellfleet Bay Wildlife 
Sanctuary on the Cape, which also offers 
birding for all seasons. May is the big 
month for shorebird sightings, when 
ospreys are plopping down to nest en 
masse, but there is still a fair amount of 
“activity” (this is the official term for 
birds just being themselves) in the 
summer. 

Sue MacCallum, of Drumlin Farm 
Education Center and Wildlife 
Sanctuary, in Lincoln (Mass Audubon’s 
220-acre headquarters), seconds the 
shorebird motion. After all, what are the 
logical kinds of birds beginners should 
look for? “Big birds,” says MacCallum, 
“specifically, big, slow birds. Ducks are a 
good place to start.” This summer 
Drumlin Farm is offering the two-part 
See BIRDING, page 11 
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Pop flies for barflies at the Depot, and a serving of the minors in Pawtucket 

















MINOR-LEAGUE BALL 


Zen and the art 


of PawSox attendance 





by Steve Steinberg 


t’s been shown that the most 
i important aspect of total fitness is the 

delicate balance between the 
physical and the psychological — you 
know, healthy body, healthy mind. Well, 
in this whole yin-yang-ing, Zen-and- 
motorcycle-fixing world, nothing, save 
for a few well-spent hours at the registry, 
is as cleansing to the soul as a day at the 
ballpark. 

Sure, Fenway is right in town, but for 
reasons that will soon become apparent, 
the true local mecca is McCoy Stadium, 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. There you'll 
see baseball in its purest form, the 
essence of the game. Purity and essence 
are the keys to cleansing the soul, 
especially of those hard-to-get-out stains. 

McCoy Stadium is the home of the 
Pawtucket Red Sox, the Triple A minor- 
league team of the Boston Red Sox. I 
realize that to most people, the phrase 
Triple A conjures up images of those tiny 
little Duracell batteries or of really skinny 
shoes, but I’m here to readjust your 
thinking. The journey of a thousand 
miles begins with one footstep. So relax, 
take a deep breath, palms outstretched, 
place your right ankle behind your left 
shoulder, and read on. 

The PawSox are one of eight teams in 
the International League (so named 
because of the Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 
team from the sovereign nation of 
Pennsylvania). This is the league directly 
below the majors, and as a result, you'll 
get to see a couple of players who in a 
year or so will be making more money 
than all of your ancestors combined. 
Recent Pawtucket alums include Roger 


Clemens, Mike Greenwell, and Ellis 
Burks. 

The majority of the players, though, 
are just fighting for a chance to make it in 
the competitive world of pro baseball, 
giving it that little extra in hopes of 
impressing the decision makers in 
Boston. As in Bull Durham, they all share 
the goals of making the majors and 
taking a bath with Susan Sarandon. This 
ambition and drive is refreshing to watch 
— players working to make a name for 
themselves in the sports pages, not in the 
pages of magazines like Penthouse and 
Fortune. The simplicity and truth of the 
game at this level contribute to good 
karma. 

But McCoy wasn’t always a place 
where oneness, or even two- or 
threeness, could be achieved. Before 1977 
it had a reputation for being a place of 
rowdiness and drunkenness, this being 
due mainly to its being a place of 
rowdiness and drunkenness. In 1977 Ben 
Mondor and Mike Tamburro took 
control of the PawSox and double- 
handedly cleaned up the atmosphere of 
the park. 

Now, short of churches and four-star 
restaurants, McCoy is pretty much the 
only place where swearing, rowdiness, 
and throwing things are grounds for 
ejection. Thanks to this toughened 
policy, the PawSox can have promotions 
like Bat Night (August 16). Giving away 
free souvenir bats at Fenway would have 
to be called Bonk Your Neighbor Night. 
Other promotional giveaways at McCoy 
include baseballs (June 23), baseball- 
card calendars (July 27), and helmets 


(August 3). 

The stadium proper, with a capacity of 
6010, is the smallest park in the 
International League. And from 6009 of 
these seats you'll become part of the 
game. (Seat 22, row 12, section 10 in the 
grandstands will put you in back of a 
concrete pillar. Don’t say I didn’t warn 
you.) Every pitch and crack of the bat can 
be heard as clearly as his master’s voice. 
These Carnegie Hall-like acoustics work 
in reverse, too. Before the game, fans can 
easily have a conversation with a player. 
And none of the players here will charge 


* you for his autograph. If Fenway is 


considered one of the most intimate 
parks in the majors (for proof, watch an 
Atlanta Braves game on WTBS; fans in 
deep right field are actually above the 
Mason-Dixon Line), then McCoy, with 
its clear sight lines and well-manicured 
real turf, has to be one of the most 
intimate in all of pro ball. If it were any 
cozier, there would be a fireplace and a 
Labrador retriever sleeping peaceably at 
your feet. 

You're convinced so far, but now 
you're looking at a map and wondering 
how the road to inner peace can possibly 
be Route 95. Fret not, grasshopper. Yes, 
it’s south, but it’s only Rhode Island,.and 
Pawtucket is right over the 
Massachusetts border. It’s not as though 
you're going to be passing any fireworks 
or pecan stands along the way. It took me 
exactly one hour to get from my couch in 
Brighton to my seat at McCoy. For 
convenience’s sake, you can start from 
your own couch. 

See PAWSOX, page 12 
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by Mark Jurkowitz 
n the old days, they were simply 





called taverns — smoky, woody, and 

beery places where folks whose 
favorite sports are Monday-morning 
quarterbacking, Bronx cheering, and 
jumping to conclusions would gather to 
watch the Friday-night fights or the 
World Series. But with the advent of 
cable television, satellite dishes, and a 
never-ending parade of televised 
sporting events, the genre is now 
officially known as the “sports bar” — 
complete with multiple TV sets, enough 
sensory stimulation to keep a roomful of 
two-year-olds happy, and a menu that 
leans heavily toward nachos and buffalo 
wings. For that breed of sportsman 
known as spectator Americanus, the 
sports bar is the perfect summer 
playground, where air conditioners and 
frosty beers (or Tanqueray-and-tonics for 
those of the gin persuasion) are enough 
to offset the most feverish on-field action 
as well as the exertion of trying to watch 
five games at once. 

There are, of course, subclasses within 
the genre. Champions, in the glitzy 
Copley Place complex, represents the 
high end of the sports-bar scale, a stylish 
venue as suitable for mating as 
spectating. Conversely, the Galway 
House in Jamaica Plain, an unpretentious 
neighborhood tap with a bank of 
television sets across the bar, falls on the 
down-home side of the spectrum. 

But for the true sports-bar prowler, 
nirvana (as well as state-of-the-art sport- 
nology) is found at a place like the Sports 
Depot in Allston, which satisfies the soul 
of the incorrigible sports fan with a 
simple concept — sheer excess. (Your 
first clue is the replica of Fenway Park’s 
Green Monster that greets you in the 
parking lot.) 

The bottom line for any sports bar is 
the number of televised events it shows. 
By my count, there are 23 television sets 
in the Depot complex, including the 
small one in the men’s room. (The 
women’s room remains a mystery.) That 
kind of firepower gives you options. On a 
recent Tuesday night, we started off with 
a triple-header — the Mets/Dodgers 
game, a sports quiz show on ESPN, anda 
fight card on NESN. Around 8 p.m., 
boxing and trivia were replaced by an 
NBA playoff game on WTBS, creating a 
basketball/baseball combo. When those 
two events ended, the action switched to 
a New York Yankees/California Angels 
game on the Madison Square Garden 
cable channel and another boxing match 
from who knows where. 

In Las Vegas casinos, they pump fresh 
oxygen down onto the gaming tables to 
keep the clientele alert and active; at the 
sports bar, the secret is to keep pumping 
fresh sporting events at the besotted 
patrons. 

The other vital element of a night at 
the Depot (they used to have Trivial 
Pursuit cards, a surefire lure for sports 
junkies who love testing the limits of 
See PUB, page 12 
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Be a sport 


It's no sweat if you pick the right pastime 


ww 
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here are no splinters on this dock. 
y They‘ve been worn down by 
rubber soles or ripped off by 
WASTING TIME coarse hemp, crushed by fishing gear or 
; dissolved by spills of outboard oil. 
The piling, too, is smooth, like-stone, 
and as hard, except where it’s split. Those 


oe ae 
are long, deep splits, with insides that are 
e id rr a3 oO rm Sal oc damp and sinewy, like a bone mending 
itself. 


And you sit against this piling, and 


g after a couple of adjustments so the knot 
in the wood misses the knots in your 
spine, you settle in and stretch out. The 


sun massages your legs and the breeze 
traces your face, runs across your 

by Mike Bailey forehead and down your chin, pulling 
your eyelids closed. 








There are no fax machines, call 
waiting, or PC glare; no brake lights or 
drive-time DJs; no flat, exhausted, re- 
conditioned office air. 

And it is good. 

* * * 

Two slips over, in a better part of the 
neighborhood, among the cabin cruisers 
and the fiberglass hulls, is a 30-foot 
sailboat, gleaming white with a teak 
deck. A woman with skin as glistening 
and brown as melted caramel lies on an 
orange-and-lime towel, her fuchsia 
bikini bottom rolled down to just above 





where it matters, distributing the sun to 
prevent those pesky pale lines. 

Occasionally a man with 007 shades 
and chest hair like dirty Brillo pops out of 
the hatch and says something. The 
woman leans up on an elbow, pulls a 
strand of black hair free from the oil on 
her shoulder, and answers. He smiles — 
the glare like flashbulbs — and 
disappears below deck. 

* * * 

There's a seagull three pilings away, 
eyeing you. Twenty minutes ago, it was 
four pilings away. And 20 minutes before 
that, seven, at the far end of the dock. 

This is sinister, but you shrug it off and 
drift back to dreamland. 

* * * 

Blublublublublublublublublub. 

A fishing boat heads back to port, a 
cloud of seagulls over its stern. 

Blublublublublublublublublub. 

It labors across the cove, like an old 
man shuffling down the sidewalk, with 
no sign of life. Except, of course, the 
seagulls. 

Suddenly, a powerboat rips through 
the water, blowing the hatches off the 
dragger and hooking your attention. The 
shock reaches the shore seconds later, 
slapping the pilings hard, bobbing the 
boats at their moorings. The powerboat 
buzzes the end of the cove and slows, 
engine gasping at the low end of the 
throttle. Then it accelerates in a wide, 
white arc back to sea. 

The buzz grows faint, then it’s gone. 

Blublublublublublublublublub. 

The fishing boat is back, not 10 feet 
from where it was when the powerboat 
churned up behind it, still laboring, like 
the old man shuffling down the sidewalk 
among the bankers and lawyers in 
Armani suits. 

* * * 

For the first time, you notice a sign 
hanging directly across from you, over an 
empty slip. 

THE GIDDYUP GO 

Deepwater fishing, 

Entertainment and Tours 

CHARTER 

Steve Almeida, skipper 

The Giddyup Go has giddyupped and 
gone. Out somewhere among the blue, 
you figure, with some guy strapped to a 
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seat, struggling to land an 800-pound 
bluefin tuna, his friend, in a Hawaiian 
shirt and Bosox cap, spilling beer from 
his can down his arm. 

See DOCK, page 12 
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Continued from page 4 

go to a sporting-goods store, 
though most people do just fine 
in a K mart. 

An even cheaper way out is 
your parents’ garage. Every 
garage in a house that’s been 
lived in for more than 15 years 
has a badminton or croquet or 
horseshoes set kicking around 
somewhere. It was bought for a 
Fourth of July cookout at least a 
decade ago, used once, and then 
wedged between a box of old 
snow boots and a rusty hammock 
frame. A little Formula 409 and 
it'll be good as new. Chances are, 
though, that the set’s missing the 
instructions. No matter; this is 
your lucky day... 
® Badminton. Known in ancient 
times as battledore or 
shuttlecock, the sport was 
brought to England from India in 
1870 by British army officers. The 
Duke of Beaufort introduced the 
game at Badminton, which was 
his country place. Because they 
weren't sure of its real name, the 
Brits began calling it “that 
Badminton game,” and the name 
stuck. 

The net is five feet high; the 
court is 44 feet long and 17 feet 
wide for singles play, 20 feet wide 
for doubles. 

Like most turn-of-the-century 
English sports, badminton 
differentiates between the sexes. 
It’s a medical fact: there’s more 
work to hitting a birdie when 
you're wearing petticoats and 
hoop skirts than when you're 
wearing pants and a smoking 
jacket. So women play to 11 
points in badminton, and men 
play to 15 or 21. That's unless the 
score ties at 13, in which case the 
man who reached 13 first can set 
the game at either 16 or 18 points. 

The fanatics argue that 
badminton is neither sweatless 
nor a true summer sport. 
Badminton champions, like Chris 
Kinard and Gary Higgins, work 
up a good sweat. And the 
International Badminton 
Federation doesn’t play outdoors, 
where breezes blow the birdie, 
bringing more luck and less skill 
into the game. Reduced to a pure 
science of vectors and 
trajectories, this is not 
badminton. This is a perversion. 
® Horseshoes. Horseshoes is 
the Rodney Dangerfield of sports, 
and you can blame it all on your 
Uncle Ed. 

You remember Uncle Ed: black 
socks with loafers, big old 
Bermuda shorts riding way down 
low under his belly, shirt 
buttoned in one place about 
halfway down, shirttails 
fluttering in the breeze. He 
wolfed five burgers and a quart of 
potato salad at family picnics and 
then fell asleep in a folding 
lounge chair. Later, he woke up 
and pitched horseshoes. 

But Uncle Ed had a cousin, 
Greg. You remember Greg. He 
lived in Newport, drove a 
Triumph, and his hair was his 
own. 

Like Uncle Ed, horseshoes has 
a classy cousin: quoits. 

A quoit is round and flat with a 
four-inch hole in the middle, 
reflecting its origin: the Greek 
discus. A horseshoe is neither 
round nor flat, reflecting its 
origin: a horse’s hoof. 

It is not true that pitching 
horseshoes began when Custer’s 
men ran out of ammunition at 
Little Big Horn. But it was 
popular with soldiers during the 
Revolutionary War, when quoits 
were scarce. 

Both horseshoes and quoits, 
like badminton, discriminate 
between the sexes. For men, the 
stakes are 40 feet apart; for 
women, 30 feet. 

A game is 21 or 50 points, 
depending on how quickly you 
get bored. Each player pitches 
two quoits or horseshoes in one 
round. 

One horseshoe closer than 
either of Uncle Ed’s is worth one 


point; both closer is worth two 
points. A ringer is three points, 
unless Uncle Ed also gets one, in 
which case they cancel. The 
upshot is that only one player can 
score in a round. 

The scoring for quoits, 
presumably because the game is 
less proletarian, is a little more 
complicated. As with horseshoes, 
one of your quoits closer than 
either of Greg's is worth one 
point; both closer is worth two. A 
leaner is also worth two; a ringer 
is worth three. If you happen to 
land a ringer on top of Greg's, 
you get six points and he gets 
zilch. 

One last historical note: 
horseshoes has not been the 
same since one day in 1920, when 
George May of Akron, Ohio, 
discovered a way to control the 
spin of a pitched horseshoe. 
Before May, one or two ringers in 
every 10 throws was pretty good. 
After May, seven or eight in 
every 10 became standard. 
® Croquet. The game began in 
13th-century France and was 
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through five wickets twice (that’s 
10 points) and four wickets once 
(the other four points). 

You get one stroke per turn. 
You get no points for hitting your 
ball through a wicket out of turn. 
But you get an extra stroke for 
scoring a point. 

Along the way, you can roquet 
(yes, even in the American 
version). Think of this as taking 
an opponent out of the game fora 
while, like a lineman giving a 
quarterback a karate chop to the 
throat. When you hit your ball 
into someone else’s, that’s a 
roquet, and you then do three 
things. 1) Put your ball up against 
the ball you hit, in case they 
happened to split apart on 
impact. 2) Hit your ball again to 
drive your opponent's ball as far 
away as you want. You may step 
on your ball during the stroke: 
yours will stay put; the other 
sucker can end up across the 
street. 3) Take one final stroke: 
The other player's ball is dead 
until you score again. 

A roquet is particularly handy 
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strokes as possible. At the end of 
your 18 holes (or nine, if you're 
low on stamina), you tally your 
score; the lower the better. 

No one to play with? No 
matter. The game is cleverly 
designed so you can compete 
against yourself. The term. “par” 
refers to the number of strokes 
assigned to a hole on a course. 
This is the number that an expert 
is expected to score. A par-three 
hole, for example, theoretically 
requires three strokes to land the 
ball in the cup. Even if you play 
only nine holes, this means you 
have nine separate opportunities 
for self-flagellation if you don’t 
measure up. 

Call it fun or call it masochism, 
golfers just love a challenge. Scan 
any course on a sunny day and 
you'll see them out there with the 
ducks on those gently rolling 
hills: pilgrims clad in short- 
sleeved shirts or nylon 
windbreakers. After each shot, 
they hoist their bags onto their 
shoulders and take a few more 
steps toward that mecca called 
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Overdone by the fun: a sporting goodbye 
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named after the croche, or 
crooked stick, that was used 
before mallets came along. 
Experts believe croquet is a lawn 
version of billiards, which itself is 
a table version of lawn bowling. 
Other experts think those experts 
have their mallets stuck in their 
wickets, pointing out that if you 
bring soccer to a table indoors, 
you get foosball, and if you then 
brought it back outdoors, you'd 
expect to end up with soccer 
again, not golf. 

There are three versions of 
croquet: roque, English, and 
American. Roque and English 
both have rigid rules for the size 
of the court and the layout of the 
stakes and wickets. Roque is 
strictly a game for two or four 
players and even dictates the 
color of the balls you use. 

In American croquet, however, 
the size of the court depends on 
the size of your lawn. You can lay 
out the wickets pretty much 
however you want. And as long 
as you've got enough balls and 
mallets, everyone in the park can 
play. 

You've got nine wickets and 
two stakes. Sink the stakes in the 
ground at opposite ends of the 
lawn and lay out the wickets in 
some symmetrical shape 
between them. The object is to hit 
your ball from one stake, through 
the course of wickets, to the other 
stake, and back again. The first 
ball to complete the course wins. 

Here’s where it gets tough. 
You've also got to score 16 points 
to win. Each stake counts as one 
point, so you've got to distribute 
the other 14 points over nine 
wickets. That means you have to 
plan the course so you go 











if someone else is closing in on a 
win and you need time to catch 
up. 
Just one last rule: remember 
not to sweat. O 


Continued from page 4 

There must be a good reason 
why so many golfers — women 
included — put up with such 
nonsense. The sheer beauty of 
the average golf course probably 
has a lot to do with it. Imagine 
acres of lush grass that you don’t 
have to groom yourself. I saw 
ducks at the Fresh Pond course, 
and the other native species — 
friendly old men in light-colored 
pants who smiled and said hello, 
even though they’d never seen 
me before — was pretty nice, too. 
Yes, there are some 
unquestionably pleasant things 
about golf, Dan Quayle 
notwithstanding. 

And the rules of the game are 
fairly simple. A regulation round 
of golf consists of 18 holes. At the 
tee for each hole, you strike the 
ball onto an open area of short 
grass called the “fairway,” and 
continue play until your ball 
reaches the endpoint for that 
hole, called the “green.” It’s easy 
to distinguish the green from the 
fairway: it’s a neatly manicured 
carpet of grass that feels ever so 
good under your sneakers or golf 
cleats. Once you're on the green, 
you use a putter to roll the ball 
into a small cup. That's your 
mission for each hole, and you 
want to complete it in as few 





the green. Their smug grins, their 
furrowed brows are signs of their 
spiritual reckoning. 

To make the game even more 
fun, the founding fathers of golf 
(and naturally, they were fathers; 
the mothers had the job of 
mending the breeches) thought 
up cute names for specific 
achievements. An “eagle” is a 
hole played in two strokes under 
par; a “birdie” is a hole played in 
one stroke under par; a “bogie” is 
a hole played in one stroke over 
par. Beyond that, the founding 
fathers leave it to you to think up 
your own names — or expletives 
— for your achievements. 

Trite as this sounds, you'll 
enjoy the game more if you take a 
few lessons from a pro and then 
practice whacking the heck out of 
a few balls at a driving range 
before you set foot on the course. 
You'll at least want to know the 
basics of a good swing. 
Otherwise, you might not even 
hit the ball and you'll feel really 
stupid. 

A serious golfer can spend 
years analyzing and perfecting 
his or her swing. It all starts with 
the grip, or how you hold the 
club. Generally, golf pro Bob 
Beach, of the Newton 
Commonwealth Golf Course, 
stresses just the grip during the 
first lesson; his students don’t 
usually even hit the ball until the 
end of the second lesson, and 
they don’t play a real game until 
after the fifth. Learning the 
proper stance for “addressing” 
the ball is akin to finding a 
comfortable way to address your 
new in-laws: both are incredibly 
awkward. You've got to stand 
with your feet shoulder-width 
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apart, bend from the hips, keep 
your shoulders back slightly, and 
let your arms hang down, 
relaxed, in a V, all the while 
keeping your eye on the ball. 
Then you swing. It takes practice 
just to get the right arcing motion, 
a graceful sweep that will send 
your ball high into the air, in 
precisely — or even 
approximately — the right 
direction. 

Now you're ready to gaze out 
upon those lush rolling hills 
you've heard tell about. It’s 
always a good idea to drag along 
someone who knows what he or 
she is doing. There are lots of 
rules of etiquette, which, like 
folklore, are best explained in 
person. For example, to produce a 
shot that flies high into the air, 
you have to get your club under 
the ball, and in the process, you'll 
dig up a small portion of turf, 
called a “divot.” After your shot, 
you replace the divot and step on 
it; the divot will grow back within 
a few months. Unless your mom 
is golf pro, it’s not likely that she 
included this in your facts-of-life 
talk. 

Another tip: if you can’t go out 
with a golf pro your first time, try 
to hook up with a former caddy 
who has a feel for the game. 
Former caddies have watched 
many different kinds of golfers, 
and the observant ones may be 
able to tell you what's going 
wrong with your swing. They’re 
usually well-versed in golf 
etiquette, and when things get 
slow, they can regale you with 
tales of caddyhood. My former- 
caddy partner, for example, held 
me in thrall as he described a 
sadistic sort of dodgeball, in 
which the older caddies would 
line up the very young ones 
against the clubhouse wall and 
whip golf balls at them. Nothing 
like a little tale of terror to offset a 
gorgeous pastoral setting. 

Once you've mustered the 
courage, it’s time to step up to the 
first tee and swing. Remember, 
everyone waiting to get on the 
course is watching here. Some of 
them are probably seasoned 
golfers, easygoing and kind, with 
names like Lou and Ike. They 
probably remember how poorly 
they fared their first few games. 
Then again, some of them are 
pompous asses who'll laugh 
behind your back. Maybe you 
snickered at the guy in line 
behind you because he had plush 
club covers in the shape of pigs. 
Just wait until you hit the ball 
with your mighty swing and it 
leaps a few bashful feet into the 
air then lands — ploot! — about 
six yards yonder. 

Once you're on the fairway, 


‘ better scurry along. You might be 


tempted to meander toward the 
first green, using as many strokes 
as you darn well please, par score 
be damned. Those next in line at 
the tee, however, must wait until 
you're safely out of the way 
before they can tee off. If you 
take too long getting to the first 
hole, they’re likely to get antsy. 
Yes, golfers are notoriously 
polite. Bear in mind, however, 
that these are the late ‘80s and, 
for whatever reason — 
impending destruction of the 
ozone layer, poorly cut 
undergarments — many people 
feel it’s their duty to be cranky. 
Okay, I admit it took me about 
five strokes to get anywhere near 
the green on the first hole I ever 
played (which was, incidentally, 
a par four). And, okay, I admit I 
meditated a little on the nature of 
Buddha every time I addressed 
the ball. Still, that was no excuse 
for some fat lady in tight pants to 
holler, “Get moving! You're 
holding us up!” 

If the course isn’t abysmally 
crowded, and if you can avoid 
those cranky fat ladies, you can 
relax a little after the first hole. By 
that time, you'll be used to the 
pace, and you'll be far enough 
ahead so the party behind you 
won't be breathing down your 
neck. Now’s the time really to 
start enjoying the robin’s-egg 
blue of the sky, the lush beauty of 
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the rolling slopes, the trees that 


look as though they've been 
transplanted from an 18th- 


century French oil painting. 
Relax. Breathe deeply. 
Contemplate your surroundings. 
Drink in the unspoiled beauty of 
the water hazard, as glints of 
sunlight play on its surface. Savor 
that chance encounter with a 
bunker blanketed with the softest 
white sand known to man. 
Remember that every golf course 
represents a stupendous human 
achievement. Some renowned 
landscape architect devised this 
arrangement of hills, valleys, 
bushes, and puddles solely for 
your enjoyment. If it drives you 
over the brink, that’s your 
problem. 0 


Continued from page 5 
Park have scattered closed-circuit 
TVs liberally throughout their 
grandstands (at Rockingham, for 
a few bucks extra, you can get 
your own table with your own 
TV). Of course, you can opt for 
the live experience and watch the 
race from the grandstand or the 
patio — the dust cloud out 
yonder is the horses — but 
everyone else will be watching 
the TVs. 

® Enjoying the finish. If your 
horse wins, bully for you. Go 
cash your ticket. But even if your 
pick trails in last, this is still the 
best part of the day. In the minute 
or so it took for the horses to get 
around the track, you will have 
noticed a few guys — and a very 
few women — yelling and 
waving their programs around, 
maybe smacking them into their 
hands as though they were 
jockeys whipping a horse. Keep 
your eyes on them; it’s fun to see 
how disgusted these serious 
bettors can get when they lose. 

But don’t watch too closely, 
and, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
laugh. This is a gentleman’s 
sport. Open mockery is frowned 
upon. It’s probably also 
dangerous, given the gentlemen 
involved. ‘ O 
Birding 
Continued from page 5 
program “Introduction to 
Shorebirds,” co-sponsored with 
Belmont’s Habitat Institute for 
the Environment (cost is $34; call 
259-9500). .Half of the program is 
an excursion to Plum Island on 
July 29; that’s the fun, brown-bag, 
field-trip part. The first part; July 
26, is a slide show at the Habitat 
Institute (yes, slide show on 
birds); that’s the part for which 
someone ought to make Cliff 
Notes. 

Fowl Meadow in the Blue Hills 
Reservation isn’t particularly 
overrun with big, slow birds, but 
Eliot Taylor, who leads bird 
walks at Trailside, finds the 
number of turkey vultures in the 
habitat so high as to make them 

“garbage birds” — not 
necessarily bad, just a dime a 
dozen. “If you see what you think 
is a crow with a seven-foot 
wingspan, you can be sure it’s a 
turkey vulture,” he says. Taylor, a 
Natick resident who’s been 
birding for some 40 years, also 
leads bird walks at Mass 
Audubon’s 577-acre Broadmoor 
Wildlife Sanctuary, in Natick. 
He’s rather like the Henny 
Youngman of birding guides, in 
one breath pointing out hard-to- 
see swamp sparrows (they make 
the sound of a rattlesnake and 
hang out in cattail thickets) and 
in the next a 727 passing 
overhead (a pro can tell by the 
wing markings, he says). 

Trailside’s bird walks cost 
about $6 for a brisk three-hour 
trek through the bridle paths 
(most are on Saturday mornings; 
call 333-0690), and it’s a plus to 
have a telescope-equipped leader 





on hand to get up close and 
— with a hermit thrush or 
towhee (especially if yours are an 
embarrassingly low- 
magnification pair of binoculars). 
Generally the groups are limited 
to 10 or 12 people, so as not to 
scare away the birds. For those 
who want to wing it on their own, 
Mass Audubon provides a 
checklist of birds known to put in 

arances in the Blue Hills 
habitat (available from the 
Trailside Museum office), so that 
you're not constantly flipping 
through a whole continent's 
worth of birds in your field guide. 
And as guides go, most people 
look to those of birding guru 
Roger Tory Peterson, who at 80 is 
still an active birder in 
Connecticut. 

The MDC also sponsors walks 
in Fowl Meadow and around the 
various ponds of Blue Hills, 
including, in the spring, a 
program to “observe migrating 
waterfowl in a wild swamp” 
(this, most likely, in contrast to a 
“tame” swamp like the Fens). 
MDC programs are free and cater 
to the come-as-you-are crowd by 
making binoculars available 
(most walks are on Saturdays; 
call 698-1802). 

Closer to the Hub, 
Cambridge’s 164-acre Mount 
Auburn Cemetery becomes a 
birder’s mecca in springtime. 
May 11 is the peak of bird 
migration; according to 
MacCallum, “The birds fly up 
from the south, and Mount 
Auburn’s the best green spot they 
see.” In May warblers are the it- 
birds at Mount Auburn. Twenty- 
five species were spotted there on 
May 11 — this information 
courtesy of the “Voice of 
Audubon,” Mass Audubon’s 
recorded daily message 
(259-8805) of bird sightings and 
activity in the area (and feeder 
and birdbath goings-on aren't 
overlooked). The warblers’ 
arrival depends on the presence 
of southwesterly winds, which 
Taylor says gives them the 
needed “kick in the rear” during 
their night flights north. 

Drumlin Farm offered a 
warbler-watching walk at Mount 
Auburn in May (a bit pricy at 
$17), as did the Habitat Institute. 
On any given day from the first of 
May to mid June you're likely to 
see 200 people with binoculars 
meandering through the 
cemetery on the warbler patrol. 
Part of it’s sport. It’s easier to spot 
warblers in the spring than in the 
fall because “they’re in their 
breeding clothes,” says 
MacCallum, but still all you 
usually see are “little bits of color 
high in the treetops.” Sighting a 
stationary bird is a triumph. But 
then another part is sheer 
aesthetics. Taylor savors 
encounters with the yellow-rump 
warbler (also know as the myrtle 
warbler); “Seeing one,” he says, 
“just makes the trip worthwhile.” 

The Boston Park Rangers lead 
free bird walks at the Arnold 
Arboretum and along the Muddy 
River, looking for what ranger 
Martin Hale calls “urban birds,” 
those that can hack it in a city- 
scaled habitat. These, of course, 
include some species we'd rather 
not think about (pigeons and 
starlings), but then you also get 
the occasional black-crown 
herons and great blue herons 
(big, though not always slow), 
according to Hale, who leads 
some of the walks. Mostly you 
get cardinals, bluejays, mourning 
doves, different kinds of 
sparrows. This summer two 
walks are scheduled for the 
arboretum (August 27 and 
September 17) and three along 
the Muddy River (July 8, August 
12, and September 9); all walks 
begin at 7 a.m. (call 522-2639 or 
423-4659). 

Aside from its entertainment 
and fitness value, birding can 
ultimately be psychically 
therapeutic. If, for instance, your 
girlfriend or boyfriend tells you 
“you're too into yourself these 
days,” you know it’s time to go 
See BIRDING, page 12 
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Sam enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the boys, 
and casual sex. 


And he’s only three. He’s probably fathering some of the 13.5 million unwanted 
dogs and cats that must be se to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 
have them spayed or neutered. | 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 
on the move | 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 

















Vacation in the 
Lap of Lixury 


Hotel rooms available. 1 and 2 
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Fully equipped, luxuriously 
appointed. Daily housekeeping, 
individual jacuzzis. 
Clubhouse with indoor and outdoor 
heated pools, saunas. 
Dining, shopping, nightclub, and 
cinema in the adjacent 
Millfront Marketplace. 


Daily rates starting at $65.00. 





SPECIAL MIDWEEK RATES: 
Daily, Weekly,Monthly, for the Season. 
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SLI 
AAPA 


AT THE MILL * LOON MOUNTAIN 

Kancamagus Hwy, Lincoln, NH 03251 

TOLL FREE: 800-654-6183 
IN NH 603-745-2450 


Of the 56 largest cities in America, 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 


Walk smart. 





bedroom condos sleep 2 to 8 people. 
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Located on the NY /Mass border in Hancock. Mass 
For a confidential reply and color brochure. send $2.00 to 


Birch Acres « PO. Box 392 « Lanesboro, MA 01237 « (413) 738-5968 
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birding. For there you are, amid 
all these birds that don’t care one 
iota about who you are, what you 
do, how much you make. And 
there’s your guide, a grown man, 
making weird sounds that are 
attracting a slew of chickadees 
when he’s trying for a tufted 
titmouse. And then you look up 
to the top of a tree covered with 
red buds and in it see four yellow 
dots against a clear blue sky;-your 
binoculars reveal four 
goldfinches just hanging out. It’s 
breathtaking enough for 
National Geographic. A morning 
of birding can infuse even a 
narcissistic brooder with enough 
sanguinity to get him looking to 
the treetops and whistling — and 
maybe not just at the birds. O 


PawSox 


Continued from page 6 

Figure how you would spend 
that same hour before a game at 
Fenway: standing around ina 
crowd outside the Cask & Flagon 
hoping to get a chance to stand 
around in a crowd inside the 
Cask & Flagon; securing a bank 
loan so you can buy a souvenir 
Red Sox jacket; waiting for a 
space to open up at the men’s- 
room trough. More likely, unless 
you had the foresight to sell your 
car earlier in the afternoon, you'll 
spend that hour looking for a 
place to park, deciding which of 
the Scrooge McDuck-eyed lot 
owners you will let have the 
honor of ripping you off. You 
won't find this spiritual dilemma 
in Pawtucket. Parking, right 
behind the stadium, is free. Nil. 
Nothingness. And that’s just the 
beginning of the savings. 

Say two people go to a game at 
Fenway. That's 32 bucks for two 
box seats. Now, both people get 
two hot dogs and a beer — $11.80 
more. And since they were silly 
enough to drive, add another $10 
for parking. The total is $53.80. 

At a PawSox game, two box 
seats cost $8. Four hot dogs and 
two beers cost $8.50, and parking 
is free. The total is $16.50. I know 
that the $35-plus savings can’t 
buy happiness and well-being, 
but it can buy a lot of Chinese 
food. 

Right now you're saying, “I 
know Boston. I work in Boston. 
Pawtucket, you’re no Boston.” 
Granted, before or after the 


* game, you won’t have your 


choice of 10 or 12 million bars 
and restaurants, but there are 
enough: from the Lily Social Club 
and Mei King restaurant next to 
McCoy to the bunches of places 
you'll pass along Newport 
Avenue on the way. You won’t 
go hungry or thirsty. (Peace of 
mind through fasting is a myth.) 
So uncurl yourself from that 
lotus position, call some friends, 
get in the car, see tomorrow’s 
stars today, save some money, 
get some peanuts, have a good 
time, and, oh yeah, think about 
man’s place in this often hostile 
and unpredictable world. 0 
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their one-track minds) is the fan- 
friendly sports ticker — known 
euphemistically as “The 
Scoreboard Entertainment 
Network,” and located 
conveniently above one of the 
three bars. On a recent evening, 
patrons were first treated to a 
scoreboard update — Pirates 1, 
Reds 0 in the third inning, Giants 
0, Phillies 0 in the second, and so 
on. This was followed by a 
rundown of the day’s 
“transactions,” including the 
jarring news that “The Toronto 
Blue Jays have fired manager 


Jimy Williams.” Then came a 
recap of the day’s injury news, 
when we learned that Reds’ 
outfielder Kal Daniels “will 
undergo arthroscopic surgery 
tomorrow to smooth bone 
spurs.” Follow the constantly 
updated ticker and you can skip 
the next morning’s sports section. 
But what really makes the 
Depot special is that it embodies 
the creed of the truly sports- 
afflicted — no sporting event is 
too mundane to ignore. During 
one very slow sports night some 
time ago, the only available fare 
was a college basketball game 
featuring the University of 
Washington and the University 
of California — two teams that 
are of no interest to any non- 
alum who isn’t an inveterate 
gambler. Yet, this lowly game 
was being televised at the Depot 
— with one neurotic twist. Half 
the sets had the game on live and 
the other half were showing the 
same game on tape delay, so that 
the viewer was watching two 
different stages of the same 
meaningless contest 
simultaneously! Nice touch. 
What kind of karma is created 
in a good sports bar? Recently, 
when hated Met Darryl 
Strawberry struck out in a key 
situation in the game against the 
Dodgers, Depot patrons began 
the derisive,“Darryl, Darry!” 
chant first made famous during 
the 1986 World Series. Talk about 
atmosphere. What more could 
you want than a bar that reminds 
you of the bleachers at Fenway — 
without the constant trips to the 
concessions and the two-beer 
limit? 0 


Dock 
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Cap'n Steve is above, at the 
helm, chuckling at these slickers, 
who think they've got an 800- 
pound bluefin on the line; he 
knows it’s just a skate. 

baal * *” 

Small black crusts litter the 
plank near your feet. They are 
bits of clams, bought for bait and 
spilled here. The sun has baked 
out all the odor and 
offensiveness, baked them hard, 
like pieces of blown-out tire. 

The bait comes in white boxes, 
like the kind you get Chinese 
takeout in. At least it did when 
your father bought it, in a tackle 
shop at the wharf’s edge, one July 
day years ago. 

He showed you how to weave 
the hook through — one, two, 
three times — so the current 
would not tear the bait loose. 
Then he sat beside you, feet 
dangling over the water, waiting. 

They were biting for you that 
day. No sooner had you dropped 
the line — kerplunk — than you 
felt the tug, and your plastic 
fishing rod, two bucks at the 
Benny's in Wakefield — bent. 
You reeled in a small silver fish. 

You caught 15 of them that 
day. The guy next to you — he 
had a bamboo rod and a wicker 
tackle box, and the fish stripped 
the bait clean off his hook every 
time. But you caught 15, and 
suspected it was because your 
father taught you to weave the 
hook through, and his didn’t. 

Fifteen small silver fish. Too 
small to know what they were; 
too small to eat. But big enough 
to string up and hold for the 
camera. 

* * + 

Not much to look at, out here 
on this dock. No, beyond the 
dried clams, and the boats 
heading in and out, and the 
couple on the white sloop, and 
the charter boat, and that 
damned seagull, not much to 
look at. 

Not much to feel, beyond the 
wind and sun, and ‘not much to 
hear, beyond the blublub of the 
tired old draggers and the buzz of 
the speedsters. 

Not much to do at all, in fact. 

And it is good. 0 
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This summer, you can get up to 
80 nights of Boston's best live rock 
for one unbelievable price! 





.. That's right; 


this summer you can see virtually any show at The 
Channel with your Summer 1989 Season Pass! For just $30.00, you'll have the 
hottest ticket in town to party any night at any show The Channel offers! Just 
present your Season Pass with positive photo |.D. and you're in to up to eighty 
concerts that The Channel will be presenting over the summer. These shows 
include rock, reggae, heavy metal, alternative music and more! 


These passes are available only at The Channel Box Office during business hours or by mail. To order, fill out 
the coupon below and send with either a check or money order, or your VISA/Mastercard information to The Channel Season 
Pass, 25 Necco St., Boston, MA. 02110. The Summer 1989 Season Pass is non-transferable, and must be presented with positive 
photo |.D. at The Channel for entry. Passes are valid from June 21 through September 21, 1989. Not good for private parties or 
rentals. Must be presented before 10:00 pm during sold out shows to ensure admission. Most shows are limited to persons 21 
years of age and older. Offer subject to change without notice. 


THE : Send me my 


Summer 1989 Season Pass! 


Enclosed find a check or money order for $30.00 payable 

to The Channel or my VISA/Mastercard information. 

| f= | OC VISA # 
$=: ae if ALAE g { (©) Mastercard # 
ae ae _- ~ — oa o- [er i 

; Expires: 
Signature: 

Aeateis lus line node Name: 


25NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 | Address: 
; City/State: 
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Fun-o-rama 


AMUSEMENT 
PARKS 


Summer just wouldn't be summer 
without at least one death-defying, 
stomach-churning trip to an amusement 
park. Where else can you find the same 
thrills? Acquaint yourself with the won- 
ders of centrifugal force. Eat cotton 
candy that tastes like real cotton. Ram 
someone's car with impunity. Watch 
overgrown vegetables sing and dance. 
The fun parks listed below offer the 
opportunity to ride, eat, and be extreme- 
ly merry. 


Canobie Lake Park, Salem, NH, (603) 
893-3506. Take 1-93 to exit 2 in New 
Hampshire and follow signs to the park. 
Canobie Lake has 38 rides, including two 
roller coasters, the Haunted Mine, a log 
flume ride, an 85-foot Ferris wheel, and 
the new astrojet. The park also features 
riverboat. rides, a swimming pool, 
arcades, and a 180-degree movie screen 
at the Vertigo Theater. A new patriotic 
show runs Tues. through Sun. There are 
food stands and a restaurant, but no 
picnic areas. Free parking. Open seven 
days from noon to 10 p.m. through Labor 
Day. All-day ride ticket (includes ad- 
mission to the park, the Vertigo Theater, 
and the patriotic show), $12. Children, 
$7. All-day ride ticket after 6 p.m., $7. 
Clark’s Trading Post, Lincoln, NH, 
(603) 745-8913. Take 1-93 north to exit 33 
and turn left onto Rte. 3. The park is 
about a mile down the road. Clark's is a 
Victorian theme park. It boasts an 
Americana museum with an ice-cream 
parlor (make your own sundaes), an old- 
time filling station (with antique cars), a 
house where maple sap is boiled down, 
and an early firehouse with a steam fire 
engine. Those desiring more-active 
participation can feed the bears (includ- 
ing Ursula and Onyx, a pair of two-year- 
old cubs) or check out the haunted 
house, the water bumper boats, and the 
old-fashioned photo parlor (complete 
with costumes). Special effects turn you 
upside down at Merlin's Mystical Mu- 
seum. Gift shop, snack bar, and picnick- 
ing available. Bear shows seven days at 
noon, 2, and 4 p.m. beginning July 2. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
(last ride at 4 p.m.) through Labor Day 
Admission, $5. Children under 12, $4. 
Tickets bought after 4 p.m. are good for 
admission the following day 

Edaville Railroad Family Fun Park, 
Rte. 58, South Carver, MA, (508) 
866-4526. Take a five-mile train trip 
through cranberry country, or ride horse- 
drawn carriages, an antique fire engine, 
a carousel, pedal boats, a miniature 
riverboat, or miniature Model T's. There 
are also marionette shows, a Dixieland 
jazz band, and a petting zoo. The 
Museum of New England Heritage fea- 
tures a turn-of-the-century Main Street, 
antique cars, and toy trains. A daily 
barbeque features chicken with plenty of 
cranberry sauce, and there are also 
picnic areas. The chicken dinner is 
served between noon and 5 p.m. and 
costs $7.95 for adults and $4.95 for 
children. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. through Labor Day. Ad- 
mission, $9.50. Children three through 
12, $6.50. Senior citizens, $7. 

The Enchanted Forest of Rhode 
island, Hope Valley, Ri, (401) 539-7711. 
Take I-95 south to exit 2 in Rhode Island 
and follow the signs to Hope Valley. The 
Enchanted Forest is under new manage- 
ment and has been renovated, but 
Humpty Dumpty, the three little pigs, the 
old woman in the shoe, and the other 
fairy-tale characters have not been 
evicted. There are a dozen kiddie rides, 
a tree house with a suspension bridge, a 
petting zoo, a Ferris wheel, and a roller 
coaster. A pizza parlor, a snack bar, and 
picnic areas are available. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. June 17 through Labor 
Day. Admission, $6.50. Group rates 
available 

Funspot, Weirs Beach, NH, (603) 
366-4377. Take |-93 north to exit 23 (New 
Hampton-Lake Winnipesaukee). Turn 
right onto Rte. 104 and follow it to its 
end. Turn right onto Rte. 3 and follow the 
signs to Weirs Beach. Funspot has more 
than 500 arcade games, including video, 
pinball, skeeball, and 20 reconditioned 
antique machines from the penny-and- 
nickel era. The arcade now also features 
a 20-lane bowling alley with both 
candiepins and tenpins. Funspot fea- 
tures a mini-sized golf course, a driving 
range, bumper cars and kiddie rides, 
and a snack bar. Open seven days.from 





10 a.m. to late evenings through June 30 
Starting July 1, open seven days, 24 
hours a day. Free 

Funtown, USA, Saco, ME, | (207) 
284-5139. Take I-95 north to exit 5 (Saco) 
and follow Rte. 1 to the 34-acre park. 
Funtown has a tilt-a-whirl, an antique-car 
ride, kiddie rides, bumper boats and 
cars, a roller coaster, and the 
Astrosphere. New this year are the 
Thunderbolt and Flying Trapeze rides. 
There are arcades, games of chance, 
miniature golf, a batting range, a speed- 
ball pitching game, a haunted mansion, 
and Thunderfalls, purported to be the 
longest and tallest flume ride in New 
England. Open seven days from 10:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m. through Labor Day. 
Admission, free. Rides cost from 70 
cents to $1.75. Unlimited ride tickets, 
$12.95. Children 10 and under, $11. 
Baby strollers and lockers can be rented 
for one-day use. Group rates available. 
On the premises, but under separate 
ownership, is Cascade Water Park, (207) 
284-6231. The water park features four 
giant slides, a tube-run slide, and five 
heated pools. Pretend you're a dictator 
bringing rioting students under control 
on the Hydrofighter, where riders shoot 
water cannons at one another. Con- 
cession stands and picnic areas are 
available. The water park is open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (the park 
may close some days at 5 p.m. during 
the last week in Aug.) through Labor 
Day. Admission, $10. Children 2 through 
10, $8.50. Under 2, free 

Ocean Beach Park, New London, CT, 
(203) 447-3031. Take 1-95 south to 
Coleman St. (exit 82A) in New London 
and follow the signs. Go to Ocean Beach 
if you're craving a boardwalk stroll. This 
one is one-third-of-a-mile long and 30 
feet wide. There are games of chance, 
an arcade, miniature golf, a triple water 
slide, a kiddie playground with a pool, 
and a ballroom for parties. The park also 
caters picnics for business and school 
outings. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
1 a.m. through Labor Day. Admission, 
$1. Children five through 15, 50 cents 
After 6 p.m., free. Group rates available. 
Parking is $1 evenings, $3 weekdays, $5 
Sat., Sun., and July 4 

Palace Playland, Olid Orchard Beach, 
ME, (207) 934-2001. Take 1-95 north to 
exit 5, then take Rte. 5 east. Features a 
three-flume water slide, kiddie rides, a 
pirate ride, the Matterhorn, and the 
Himalaya. A recent addition is the Grand 


Orient, a funhouse from France. There's 
an arcade with pinball and video games, 
skeeball, 12 midway games, concession 
stands, and picnic areas. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to midnight through 
Labor Day. Admission, free. Rides cost 
from 80 cents to $2.40. Five-hour un- 
limited-ride tickets and group rates 
available. 

Pirate Park, Salisbury Beach, (508) 
465-3731. Next to Salisbury Beach State 
Reservations, which have four miles of 
sandy beaches supervised by life- 
guards. The park has 23 rides, including 
a roller coaster, bumper boats, a kid- 
dieland, and the new Creepy Castle 
funhouse ride. There are also arcade 
games and food stands. Shows feature 
vaudeville acts and escape artists. Open 
Sun. from noon to midnight and Mon. 
through Sat. from 1 p.m. to midnight 
through Labor Day. Admission, free. 
Rides cost from 80 cents to $2. All-day 
unlimited ride ticket, $8. Group dis- 
counts and season passes available. 
Municipal parking. 

Quassy Amusement Park, Lake 
Quassapaug, Middlebury, CT, (203) 
758-2913. Take the Mass Pike west to 
1-86, which becomes 1-84 at Hartford. 
Take exit 17 onto Rte. 64, and follow it to 
the park. Quassy specializes in water 
activities — it has a beach, a cruise boat 
(the Quassy Queen, a replica of a 
Mississippi paddlewheeler), and pedal 
boats. There are 26 rides, including a 
new roller coaster, country- and ethnic- 
music shows, an arcade, food stands, 
and picnic areas. The beach is open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, Rides 
operate seven days from noon to 10 p.m. 
Admission, free. Rides cost 90 cents. 
Unlimited-ride tickets, $7.99. Admission 
to the beach, $2. Parking is $2 Mon. 
through Fri, $3 on weekends and 
holidays 

Riverside Park, Agawam, MA, (413) 
786-9300. Take the Mass Pike west to 
exit 6 and ask the toll-booth attendant for 
a direction sheet. An hour-and-a-half 
from Boston, Riverside calls itself the 
largest amusement park in New Eng- 
land. Six live shows (there are 10 shows 
in all) include magicians, mimes, and 
jugglers. More than 50 rides, including a 
log flume ride, Pirates’ Cove, and the 
Cyclone, voted the best roller coaster in 
the country by the American Coaster 
Enthusiast. The 150-foot Giant Wheel is 
touted as the largest Ferris wheel on the 
East Coast. New this year is a giant 


water slide. For the more sedentary, 
Cinema 180 has a spherical screen that 
simulates parachuting and white-water 
canoeing without the danger. There are 
30 games, a petting zoo, 15 kiddie rides, 
and 35 food stands, but no picnicking. 
NASCAR-sanctioned stock-car racing on 
a quarter-mile race track on Sat. through 
Sept. 24. (Stadium admission, $7.95. 
Children under 8, $2.) Open seven days 
from i1 a.m. to 11 p.m. through Labor 
Day. Admission (includes rides), $14.95. 
Children, $10.95. 

Rocky Point, Warwick, Ri, (401) 
737-8000. Take 1-95 south to exit 14E 
(past Providence) and follow Rte. 117 
east to the park. Rocky Point is still going 
strong after more than 130 years, with 31 
rides for both adults and children. The 
park has a $2 million corkscrew (double 
loop) roller coaster and a new 140-foot 
freefall ride. Open seven days from noon 
to about 10 p.m. (depending on crowds 
and weather) through Labor Day. Ad- 
mission on weekends, $2.95. Weekdays, 
$1.95. Children under 8 and senior 
citizens, free. Unlimited-ride tickets, 
$9.95. Unlimited-ride tickets for anyone 
under four-and-a-half-feet tall, $7.95. A 
book of 16 tickets, $4.75. Free parking. 

Salem Willows, Salem, MA, (508) 
745-0251. Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 
114, head into Salem, and look for the 
signs. Or just take Rte. 1A to Salem. The 
park has an arcade, skeeball, kiddie 
rides, and miniature golf. There are 
picnic areas and restaurants. Rowboats 
and equipment can be rented for deep- 
sea fishing. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to about 11 p.m. Admission, free. 
Ride costs vary. Free parking. 

Six Gun City, Jefferson, NH, (603) 
586-4592. Take I-93 north to Rte. 3 north. 
Exit at Twin Mountain onto Rte. 115 north 
to Jefferson. Then take Rte. 2 west for a 
half-mile to the park. Six Gun City is a 
Wild West theme park. It has all the 
essentials, including 35 separate build- 
ings re-creating a frontier town and 
countless antiques on display. There is 
also a miniature ranch with pint-sized 
horses, sheep, donkeys, and goats. 
Rides include log boats, burros and 
ponies, and bumper boats. A recent 
addition is the Tomahawk Run, a nearly 
250-foot-long waterslide. There are live 
cowboy skits every 15 minutes. Snack 
bar and picnicking. Open seven days 
from 9 am. to 6 p.m. Admission 
(includes unlimited rides), $7. Children 
under four, free. 


Story Land, Glen, NH, (603) 383-4293. 
Take 1-93 to exit 23, turn right and go 
seven miles to the end of the road. Take 
a left and go a mile to a traffic light, then 
turn right onto Rte. 25. Follow it to its 
end, then turn left onto Rte. 16 and follow 
it through North Conway to the park. 
This is a children's theme , set on 
about 18 acres. Features include a Royal 
Barge on the waterway next to 
Cinderella's Castle, a Pumpkin Coach, 
an antique carousel, swan boats, an 
African safari, a miniature village with a 
silver mine, a Space Fantasy ride, a Polar 
Coaster, and a new Victorian-theme, $1 
million, river-raft ride, said to be the 
largest in the country. The Farm Follies 
feature human-size singing and dancing 
vegetables. A Child's Visit to Other 
Lands is modeled after Disneyworld's 
Epcot Center. Next door is Heritage-New 
Hampshire, a New Hampshire history 
museum in a diarama-style setting. The 
newest feature is A Taste of the Old 
World, where you can sample switchel, a 
Revolutionary era beverage, and 
Shrewsbury cakes, baked in a beehive 
oven. Food stands and picnic areas 
available. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. June 18 through Sept. 4. 
Admission (includes unlimited-ride ticket 
and shows), $11. Children under four, 
free. Admission to Heritage-New Hamp- 
shire, $6.50. Children four through 12, 
$4.50. Group rates available. 

Whale’s Tale Water and Amusement 
Park, Rte. 3, Lincoln, NH, (603) 
745-8810. Take 1-93 north to Lincoin, 
where it becomes Rte. 3. The park is a 
mile or two down the road on the left. 
The amusement park has 15 acres of 
natural. park, plus rides including the 
Gold Coast Railroad, a moon-walk .bub- 
ble bounce, pony carts, a Ferris wheel, a 
tilt-a-whirl, swan boats, and speed 
boats. There's also a picnic area, a 
playground, and a snack bar. The water 
park features four waterslides, a pool 
with simulated waves, a man-made 
swimming stream, and a kiddie pool. 
Both parks are open.seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. June 21 through Labor 
Day. Admission to both parks (includes 
unlimited rides and shows), $15.50. 
Children four through 12, $13. Admission 
to the amusement park only, $6 
Whaiom Amusement Park, Lunen- 
burg, MA, (508) 342-3707. Take Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 13. Go north three miles to 
the park. Whalom calls itself the cleanest 
and greenest park in the East. There 
must be a great grounds crew, as they 
cater parties for as many as 5500 
people. The 40-acre park has 38 rides, 
including the new Flying Skooters, Roll- 
Overs, and Fly-O-Planes. There's also a 
daily marionette show, puppet theater, 
kiddieland, and miniature golf. Whalom 
Park has restaurants, snack bars, an? 
picnic areas. (The cocktail lounge is 
gone, however.) The park is open Tues. 
through Sun. from noon to 10 p.m., 
beginning June 27. Scheduled hours 
before June 27 are Tues. through Fri. 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $1. Rides cost from 50 cents to 
$1.50. Unlimited-ride tickets, $10 (in- 
cludes admission). After 6 p.m., $6. 
Kiddieland, for tots aged one to five, 
open from noon to 8:30 p.m. Admission, 
$6. The water slide is open seven days 
from noon to 6 p.m. Unlimited-ride pass, 
$7. An unlimited pass for both the water 
slide and the park rides is available for 
$12. Group rates available. Call in case 
of inclement weather. Free parking. 
York’s Wild Ki , York Beach, ME, 
(207) 363-4911. Take I-95 north to the 
York exit; the park is two miles north on 
Rte. 1. This is a 100-acre park with a zoo 
and amusements. The zoo contains 500 
animals, including lions, tigers, bears (oh 
my), and llamas, plus a giraffe, a camel, 
and a zebra. Among the amusements 
are an arcade, bumper cars, and minia- 
ture golf. There are 15 rides, food stands, 
and a picnic area. The zoo is open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission to 
200, $6. Children 2 through 10, $5. The 
park will be open seven days from noon 
to 10 p.m. beginning June 25. Unlimited- 
ride tickets, $10.50 (includes admission 
to Zoo and all rides, except one-ride limit 
on go-cart). Children two through 10 (not 
allowed on go-carts), $9.50 


Tent-a-tent 


CAMPING 


Forests are deceptively cool even at 
the height of summer, and nothing 
refreshes like a dip in a forest pond 
under the mid-day sun or by the light of 
the silvery moon. Unfortunately, few 
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campsites. get cable, but Nature 
provides her own entertainment with 
nights of a thousand stars. Watching the 
same campfire night after night can get 
boring, but it sure beats summer reruns, 
and you can always cook marshmallows 
— try doing that by the blue light of a TV. 

This listing features public camp- 
grounds — those in state and federal 
parks and forests — in alphabetical 
order by state. There are also many more 
public parks and forests that offer day 
use but do not provide camping facili- 
ties; call the appropriate state agencies, 
listed below, for details. See the listings 
under ‘Nature’ for day-use areas. For 
more information, get in touch with the 
individual state agency listed within the 
categories below. For general infor- 
mation on national parks and forests, 
state and local parks, special events, 
and camping facilities in New England, 
contact the National Park Service's 
Visitor Center at 15 State St., Boston, 
MA, (617) 242-5642. The center is open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
(AMC) provides information on camping, 
hiking, bicycling, and canoeing through- 
out New England. Contact them.at 5 Joy 
St., Boston, MA 02108, (617) 523-0636. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

All state-operated campsites are avail- 
able on an unreserved basis (except 
some wilderness, group, 
accessible, and cabin sites), limited to a 
maximum camping period of 14 con- 
secutive days. Corbetes fill up quickly 
in the summer, soit is important to arrive 
early in the day. Charges listed below 
are per campsite. A maximum of five 

or one family may stay at one 
campsite. The parks and forests are 
open seven days; check-out time for 
campers is 1 p.m. Pets must be kept on 
leashes and are not allowed in bathing 
areas. For those who want to visit these 
scenic areas without staying overnight, 
there is a $5 per car day-use fee at each 
state site, unless otherwise noted. A 
season pass is available for $30. The 
hours for day use are 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

For more information on Massachu- 
setts state parks and forests, including 
free area maps, write to the Dept. of 
Environmental Management, Division of 
Forests and Parks, 100 Cambridge St., 
Boston, MA 02202, or call (617) 
727-3180. 

For information on private camp- 
grounds, write to the Massachusetts 
Association of Campground Owners, 
King Rd., RFD, Dudley, MA 01570. A 
directory of private campgrounds in 
Massachusetts is available for $1. 

Public camping, including trailers on 
the beach, is prohibited on the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. The National 
Park Service does not operate any 
camping facilities on the Cape, but the 
state maintains a large’ Campsite at 
Nickerson State Park near Brewster (see 
below). There are also private camp- 
grounds near the public lands — write to 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Hyannis, MA 02601, or call (508) 
362-3225. Reservations should be made 
as far in advarice as possible. 

Massachusetts has 128 state parks 
and forests, which offer facilities for a 
variety of outdoor activities. Listed below 


are those that offer camping; see the 
“Nature” section for other public areas. 


North of Boston 
Harold Parker State Forest, Middieton 
Rd., off Rte. 114, or Harold Parker Rd., off 
Rte. 125, North Andover, (508) 686-3391. 
The 3000 acres of woods offer swim- 
ming, a bathhouse, fishing, hiking, 
bicycling, boating, picnicking, riding 
trails, and 134 campsites with showers 
and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 

Beach State Reserv: 


ation, 
Beach Rd., off Rte. 1, Salisbury, (508) 
462-4481. The 520-acre beach park 
offers swimming, bathhouses, fishing, 
bicycling, picnicking, boating, and 118 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets. Most sites cost $12 per night; the 
370 sites with electrical hookups cost 
$16 per night. 


South of Boston 
Boston Harbor Isiands State Park, 
Boston Harbor, (617) 740-1605. Privately 
run ferries leave from Boston, Hingham, 
and Lynn — call for schedules and fees. 
The 17 islands offer boating, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, picnicking, and nature 
study. Pets and alcohol are prohibited on 
some islands. Bring your own drinking 
water. Primitive camping is free with a 
permit at state parks on rom gaa nd 
Great Brewster, and Grape, — 
information. Peddocks and abe 
Island (MDC) offers swimming (a life- 

is on duty), and free camping. 

eservations and permits are required 
— call (617) 727-5359. No camping or 


swimming is permitted at George's 
Island. 


Scenic Park, Rte. 6, Bourne, 


ing, a general store, flush toilets, show- 
ers, and 466 campsites for $14 per night, 
or $16 with electricity. 

Horseneck Beach State > 
Rte. 88, Westport Point, (508) 636-8816. 
Located near Buzzards Bay, the 537- 
acre beach park offers swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, bicycling, picnicking, and 
100 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 
Massasoit State Park, Middleboro 
Ave., off Rte. 28, East Taunton, (508) 
822-7405. The 1500-acre park offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, bicycling, 
walking, picnicking, riding trails, and 126 
campsites with showers and flush toilets 
for $12 per night, $16 with electricity, 
and $18 for a full hookup. 

R.C. Nickerson State Park, off Rte. 6A, 
Brewster, (508) 896-3491. The 1779-acre 
park offers swimming, boating, fishing, 
hiking, bicycling, nature-study pro- 
grams, and 418 campsites with showers 
and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
Scusset Beach State 


park offers swimming, fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, bicycling, and 98 
ites with showers, Pg toilets, 

and electricity, for $16 per night. 
Shawme Crowell State Pereet, off 
Rtes. 6 and 130, Sandwich, (508) 
888-0351. The 2756-acre park offers 
icycling, hiking, riding trails, and 260 
campsites with picnic tables, fireplaces, 
showers, and flush toilets, for $12 per 


night. 

Myles Standish State Forest, off Rte. 
58, South Carver, (508) 866-2526. Take 
Rte. 3 south to Plymouth, then take the 
Longpond Rd. exit for eight miles. The 
14,000-acre forest offers bicycling, boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, hiking, riding 
trails, motorcycle trails, picnicking, 
nature-study programs, and 475 
campsites, most with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 

Wompatuck State Park, Union St., off 
Rte. 228, Hingham, (617) 749-7160. The 
2877-acre park offers bicycling, hiking, 
riding trails, fishing, and 400 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $12 
per night. A separate area offers 138 
sites with electricity for $16 per night. 


West of Boston 
Beartown State Forest, Blue Hill Rd., 
Monterey, (413) 528-0904. Located three 
miles west of Monterey on Rte. 23. The 
10,555-acre forest has facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, hiking, picnick- 
ing, riding trails, off-road vehicle use, 
plus 12 campsites with no flush toilets or 


showers, for $12 per night. 
Chester-Blandford State Rte. 
20, Chester and Blandford, (413) 


354-6347. The 2038-acre forest offers 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, swimming in 
adjacent C.M. Gardner State Park on 
Rte. 112 ($3 parking fee for day-use 
visitors), off-road vehicle use, and 17 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $12 per night. 
DAR State Forest, Cape St. (Rte. 112), 
Goshen, (413) 268-7098. The 1536-acre 
forest offers scenic views, bicycling, 
boating, fishing, swimming, a bath- 
house, hiking, picnicking, riding trails, 
and 58 campsites with flush toilets and 
showers, for $12 per night. 

Memorial State Forest, Rte. 
8A, Hawley, (413) 339-6631. The 7822 
acres of woods offer boating (no 
motors), fishing, hiking, riding trails, 
hunting, off-road vehicle use, and wilder- 
ness camping with three shelters but no 
flush toilets or showers, for $5 per night. 
Erving State Forest, Rte. 2A, Erving, 
(508) 544-3939. The 4479-acre forest 
offers scenic views, boating, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, and 32 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $10 per night. 
Federation State Forest, Rte. 122, 
Petersham, (508) 939-8962. The 586- 
acre forest offers fishing, hiking, picnick- 
ing, and five wilderness campsites. Cars 
allowed with advance reservations only. 
Pick up key to area from the Otter River 
State Forest office, Rte. 202, Baldwin- 
ville. Camping is free, but a $10 deposit 
and positive ID are required for the key. 
Call in advance. 
Granville State Forest, W. Hartland Rd. 
(off Rte. 57), Granville, (413) 357-6611. 
The 2247-acre forest offers scenic views, 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, swimming, a 
bathhouse, and 40 campsites with no 
flush toilets or showers, for $10 per 
night. 
Lake Dennison State Park, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 202, Winchen- 
don, (508) 297-1609. The 9000-acre park 
offers scenic views, picnicking, hiking, 
riding trails, off-road vehicle use, a lake 
for swimming, fishing, non-motorized 
boating, and 150 campsites with show- 


ers and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rte. 2, 
Charlemont, (413) 339-5504. The 6457 
acres of woods offer hiking, fishing, 
swimming, a bathhouse, picnicking, and 
56 campsites with flush toilets, for $6 per 
night. There are also five log cabins, all 
with electricity and some with indoor 
water. Each of three one-room cabins 
costs $16 per night; each of two three- 
room cabins costs $20 per night. Rates 
are subject to change. The cabins are 
available by reservation up to six months 
in advance. Early reservations rec- 
ommended — this is a popular area. 
Mt. Greylock State Reservation, Rock- 
well Rd., Lanesborough, (413) 499-4262. 
The 10,327 acres of woods offer bicycl- 
ing, hiking, fishing, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, nature study, 
and 35 campsites with no flush toilets or 
showers, for $10 per night. 

Mt. Wa State Forest, East St., 
off Rte. 41 or Rte. 23, Mt. Washington, 
(413) 528-0330. The 3289-acre forest 
includes the scenic Bash Bish Falls and 
offers fishing, hiking, riding trails, and 
wilderness camping for $5 per night. 
Hike one-and-a-half miles to campsites 


on Mt. Washington. 

October Mountain State Forest, 
Woodland Rd., off Rte. 20, Lee, (413) 
243-1778 or -9735. Take the Mass Pike to 
the Lee exit. The 15,710-acre forest 
offers bicycling, hiking, riding trails, 
fishing, off-road vehicle use, and 50 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 

Otter River State Forest, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 202, Baldwin- 
ville, (508) 939-8962. The 1220-acre 
forest offers hiking, picnicking, swim- 
ming, fishing, bicycling, and 100 
campsites with cold-water taps and 
flush toilets, for $6 per night. Plus three 
group campsites (for non-profit organiza- 
tions, by reservation only) for $20 per 
night. 

Peari Hill State Park, New Fitchburg 
Rd., off Rte. 119, West Townsend, (508) 
597-8802. The 1000-acre park offers 
swimming; a bathhouse, bicycling, hik- 
ing, fishing, riding trails, picnicking, and 
51 campsites with flush toilets, for $16 
per night. 

Pittsfield State Forest, Cascade St., 
Pittsfield, (413) 442-8992. The 9695 
acres of woods offer bicycling, hiking, 
riding trails, picnicking, swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, off-road vehicle use, nature- 
study programs, and 31 campsites, for 
$12 per night with cold-water taps, or 
$10 per night without. 

Sandisfield State Forest, West St., off 
Rte. 57, Sandisfield, (413) 258-4774. The 
7785 acres of woods offer bicycling, 
hiking, fishing, boating, riding trails, and 
wilderness camping for $1 per night. 
Swimming and picnicking are permitted 
at the nearby York Lake facility, where 
there's a $5 per car day-use fee. 

Savoy Mountain State Forest, Rte. 2, 
Florida, or Rte. 116, Savoy, (413) 
663-8469. The 10,500-acre forest offers 
bicycling, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
nature-study programs, and 45 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. There are also 
three one-room cabins (with no electrici- 
ty or indoor water) for $16 per night, 
available by reservation 


Tolland State Forest, off Rtes. 23 and 
8, Otis, (413) 269-7268. The 8000-acre 
forest, adjacent to the Otis Reservoir, 
offers swimming, boating, fishing, hik- 
ing, bicycling, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, and 90 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night 

Tully State Recreation Area, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 32, Royalston, 
(508) 939-8962. The 20-acre park offers 
hiking, riding trails, fishing, non-motor- 
ized boating, and 15 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $5 per 
night 

Wells State Park, off Rte. 49, 
Sturbridge, (508) 347-9257. The 1081- 
acre park offers hiking, swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, and 55 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $12 per 
night. 

Willard Brook State Forest (Damon 
Pond), Rte. 119, between Townsend 
and Ashby, (508) 597-8802. The 2380- 
acre forest offers hiking, swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, bicycling, riding 
trails, picnicking, and 21 campsites, for 
$6 per night. There are also four log 
cabins (with electricity, running water, 
and outhouses) available by reservation. 
Each of two one-room cabins costs $16 
per night; each of two three-room cabins 
costs $20. Reservations for cabins can 
be made up to six months in advance. 


CONNECTICUT 
Except where noted below, camp- 
grounds in Connecticut accept reserva- 
tions. Otherwise, they are available on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Requests 
for reservations must be mailed to the 
campground at least 10 days in advance 
of your stay. Camping in state facilities is 
limited to a maximum of 21 consecutive 
days, but after an absence of five days 
you can return for another 21. Camping 
fees (specified below) are per campsite, 
and are the same for residents and non- 
residents. Each campsite is restricted to 
four people or one family. Two additional 
campers may stay at a campsite, but 
each will be charged an extra day rate. 
Two motorized vehicles are allowed at 
each site at most campgrounds. 

For those who just want to spend the 
day in the state-operated facilities, there 
is usually a parking fee. Those parks on 
the water (Hammonasset Beach, Rocky 
Neck, Sherwood Island, and Squantz 
Pond) charge $4 per car on weekends 
and holidays, $2 during the week. The 
day-use charge for inland parks is $2 per 
car on weekends and holidays, $1 during 
the week. A park pass for the whole 
season costs $20, and is free for senior 
citizens. All parks and forests are open 
seven days a week. Day-use hours are 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Swimming hours 
are from 10 a.m. to a half-hour before 
sunset. 

Campgrounds in Connecticut state 
forests allow pets on leashes, but 
campgrounds in state parks don't allow 
pets at all. Glass, fires, pets, and alcohol 
are prohibited on state beaches. 

For more information on the state 
parks and forests, particularly those that 
are open only for day use, write to the 
Dept. of Environmental Protection, Of- 
fice of State Parks and Recreation, 165 
Capital Ave., Hartford, CT 06106, or call 

Continued on page 16 
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1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART IV 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


CAMPING CONTINUED 
(203) 566-2304. For more information on . 


East Hartford, CT 06108. For information 
on private campgrounds, write to the 
Connecticut Owners As- 
sociation, RFD 3, Forest Ave., Winsted, 
CT 06098. 


i Riverton 
Posen Valley, (203) 379-0922. The 782. 
acre forest along the east branch of the 
Farmington River offers a scenic ne 
trail, stream fishing (no 
sievichinny ta a euneeiie beck: aa TO 
campsites with flush toilets, showers, 
and dumping station, for $7 per night. 
Black Rock State Park, Rte. 6, two 
miles west of Thomaston, (203) 
283-8088. The 443-acre park includés a 
wooded trail leading to a scenic view of 
the river valley and offers pond swim- 
ming, fishing, picnicking, a concession 
stand, flush toilets, a dumping station, 
and 96 campsites, for $7 per night. . 
Burr Pond State Park, off Rte. 8, five 
miles north of Torrington, (203) 379-0172. 
The 436-acre park surr »unds the 88-acre 
pond and offers pond swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, hiking, and (at the 
adjacent ‘Taylor Brook Campground) 40 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

set State Forest, Rte. 148, 
three miles west of Chester, or take Rte. 
9 to exit 8 and head east, (203) 345-8521. 
The 15,095-acre forest offers picnicking, 
hiking, fishing, and 25 campsites (no 
reservations required), for $6 per night. 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park, Rte. 156, 
three miles north of the intersection with 
Rte. 82, East Haddam, (203) 873-8566. 
The 860-acre park includes a scenic view 
of Chapman Falls and offers hiking, 
picnicking, stream fishing (no swim- 
ming), and 20 casual campsites, for $6 
per night. 
Gillette Castie State Park, on the 
Connecticut River, exit 6 or 7 off Rte. 9, 
Hadlyme, (203) 526-2336. Camping fa- 
cilities only for those who arrive by 
canoe, except for one site accessible by 
car. Offers primitive riverside sites with 
fireplaces, pit toilets, and water supply. 
Pets not permitted. Length of stay 
limited to one night: Fee is $2 per 
person. For information on availability 
and permits, call (203) 526-2336, 
Hammonasset Beach State Park, Rte. 
1, exit 62 from 1-95, Madison, (203) 
245-2785. The 919-acre park includes 
two miles of frontage on Long Island 
Sound and offers saltwater ae 
scuba diving, . fishing, 
cessions, a dumping station, and 341 
campsites, some with flush toilets and 
some with showers, for $8 per night. 
Hopeville Pond State Park, Rte. 201, 
exit 86 from the Connecticut Turnpike, 
three miles éast ‘of Jewett “City; (203) 
376-0313. The 554-acre park:ificludes a 
wooded setting next to the pond “and 
offers swimming, fishing, boating, pic- 
nicking, hiking, concessions, a dumping 
station, and 82 campsites with -flush 
toilets and showers, for $7 per night. 
Housatonic Meadows State Park, Rte. 
7, one mile north of Cornwall Bridge, 
(203) 672-6772. The 451-acre park along 
the headwaters of the Housatonic River 
offers fishing (no swimming), picnicking, 
a dumping station, and 104 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $7 per 
night 
Hurd State Park, on the Connecticut 
River. See listing for Gillette Castle State 
Park 
Kettletown State Park, exit 15 off |-84, 
five miles south of Southbury, (203) 
264-5678. The 492-acre park includes 
frontage on Lake Zoar (created by the 
damming of the Housatonic River) and 
offers hiking, nature study, fishing, 
swimming, a dumping station, and 80 
campsites with flush toilets and show- 
ers, for $7 per night. 

Lake Waramaug State Park, off Rte. 
45, five miles northwest of New Preston, 
(203) 868-2592. The 95-acre park over- 
looking scenic Lake Waramaug offers 
swimming, picnicking, fishing, scuba 
diving, concessions, a dumping station, 
and 88 campsites with showers and 
flush toilets, for $7 per night. 
Macedonia Brook State Park, off Rte 
341, four miles northwest of Kent, (203) 
927-4100. The 2300-acre park offers four 
miles of stream fishing, nature-study 
areas, picnicking, hiking along the Ap- 
palachian Trail, and 84 campsites, for $6 
per night 

Mashamoquet Brook State Park, Rte. 
44, five miles southwest of Putnam, (203) 
928-6121. The 942-acre park offers 
hiking, stream fishing, swimming, pic- 
nicking, and two camping areas (55 
sites, some with showers), with flush 
toilets, and a dumping station, for $6 per 
night 

Pachaug State Forest, off Rtes. 49 and 
138, Voluntown, (203) 376-4075. The 
22,938-acre forest offers hiking trails, 
cedar swamps, a rhododendron sanc- 
tuary, a horse camp, pond swimming, 
fishing, scuba diving, and two camping 
areas (40 sites, no reservations ac- 
cepted). Green Falls Campground, $7 
per night. Mt. Misery, $6 

Rocky Neck State Park, off Rte. 156, 
exit 72 off the Connecticut Tpke., three 
miles west of Niantic, (203) 739-5471. 
The 708-acre coastal park includes one 
mile of frontage on Long island Sound, 
and offers swimming, lifeguards, scuba 
diving, bathhouses, saltwater fishing, 
picnicking, hiking trails, concessions, a 
dumping station, shelters, and 169 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $8 per night. Reservations (by 
mail) 10 days in advance strongly 
recommended. Write to Rocky Neck 
State Park, Box 676, Niantic, CT 06357 
Only one motorized vehicle is allowed at 
éach site 





Selden Neck State Park, on the 
Connecticut River. See listing for Gillette 
Castle State Park. 


MAINE 


Besides pine woods, mountain vistas, 
and ocean breezes, camping in Maine 
has the added benefit of being far 
removed from the congestion and fout air 
of urban America. Camping in Maine 
state parks costs between $6.50 and $9 
with different fees for residents and non- 
residents. Reservation fee is $1. 
Charges are per campsite, with each site 
restricted to six people, or more if all 
campers are members of the same 
immediate family. All parks accept re- 
servations, and Baxter State Park 
strongly encourages them. Reservations 
are only allowed for a minimum of two 
nights, except Sebago, which has a four- 
night minimum. The day-use entrance 
fee for state-run areas is $1. A season 
pass costs $25. The parks open at 9 a.m. 
seven days a week, They close for day 
use at sunset, but campers can come 
and go for a couple of hours more (you 
can count on the gates being open until 
at least 10 p.m.). The fees entitle you to 
the use of bathhouses, tables, and 
docking facilities, where available. 
pete: Su limited to 14 consecutive 
ys. are allowed everywhere 
except at Baxter, Sebago Lake, and all 
beach. areas. For more information on 


ing in state parks and forests, write 
fo the Dept of Conservation, Bureau of 
Parks.and. Recreation, State House 
Station 22, Augusta, ME 04333, or call 
(207) 289-3821. 
Baxtet State Park has a set-of rules 
somewhat different from those of other 
fore and forests. See the listings 


sey information on camping in any of 
Maine's many private campgrounds, 
write to the Maine Campground Owners 
Association (MECOA), 655 Main St., 
Lewiston, ME 04240, or call (207) 
782-5874. 

Land in the North Woods is owned by 
the big paper companies and some 
private landowners. For a fee they will 
allow you to use their private roads, 
camp with.a permit, and hunt and fish. 
Season passes are available. They also 
have maps of all the access roads to the 
Allagash Wilderness Waterway. For a 
camping map, send $1 to North Maine 
Woods, Box 421, Ashland, ME 04732, or 
call (207) 435-6213. 


Acadia National Park, Rte. 3, Bar 
Harbor, (207) 288-3338. The park “‘where 
the mountains meet the sea’ is situated 
on the Schoodic Peninsula, on several 
small islands, and (primarily) on Mount 
Desert Island. The park offers hiking 
trails up Cadillac Mountain, a 57-mile 
system of carriage paths (open to hikers, 
bicycles, and horses), naturalist pro- 
grams, boat cruisés, beaches, picnic 
areas, freshwater and saltwater swim- 
ming, and two campgrounds with flush 
toilets (Black Woods has 261 tent sites 
and 64 trailer sites; Seawall has 174 tent 
sites and 44 trailer sites). Showers 
nearby. Camping is $8 per night. Re- 
servations are required at Black Woods 
and can be made up to eight weeks in 
advance (the earlier the better, since this 
is a popular area). Make reservations 
through Ticketron for an additional $2 
fee. The Seawall area operates on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Camping is 
limited to 14 consecutive days. No 
backpacking is allowed in the park, and 
pets must be on leashes. The park is 
open seven days. 
— Wilderness Waterway, (207) 
1. The 92-mile waterway is a 
bona fide wilderness area and is great 
for canoeing, fishing, and primitive 
camping. The camping fee is $3 per 
night for non-residents and $2 for 
residents. There's no charge for children 
under 10. Group camping is available for 
parties of 12 or fewer. Expect to pay a 
fee to travel along the private roads that 
lead to the waterway. If you plan to travel 
down the Allagash, write for details to 
the Maine Dept. of Conservation, Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, State House 
Station 22, Augusta, ME 04333, or call 
(207) 289-3821. Waterway open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Aroostook State Park, off Rte. 1, four 
miles south of Presque Isle, (207) 
768-8341. The 600-acre park includes 
frontage on Echo Lake and access to 
Quaggy Joe Mountain and offers swim- 
ming, a bathhouse, lifeguards, fishing, 
boat launches, canoeing, hiking, picnick- 
ing, and 30 tent and trailer campsites, for 


$7 per night for non-residents and $5.50 
for residents. 
Baxter State Park, off !-95, Millinocket, 
(207) 723-5140. The 201,018-acre wood- 
land wilderness surrounds several 
mountains, including Mt. Katahdin, and 
offers mountain climbing, 75 miles of 
trails through a wild-game preserve, and 
camping at several sites (listed below). 
All campsites are primitive, and the only 
water available is from creeks, lakes, or 
streams. Motorbikes are prohibited 
throughout the park. No pets are allowed 
either, even if you're just driving through. 
Anon-resident vehicle pass, good for the 
duration of your stay, costs $8, and 
season passes cost $25. Camping fees 
are $4 per person per night for a lean-to 
or campsite, and $5 per person for a 
bunkhouse ($8 minimum per site): Group 
areas are available for $4 per person per 
night for groups of a dozen or less. For 
13 or more, $2 per person per night. No 
charge for children under 7. Reserva- 
tions are strongly suggested. Send full 
payment with details of the campground 
or kind of facilities you want to reserve to 
the Reservation Clerk, Baxter State Park, 
64 Balsam Dr., Millinocket, ME 04462, or 
call (207) 723-5140. Gates are open 
seven days from 6 am. to 10 p.m. 
Campgrounds are staffed from 7 a.m. to 
9 p.m. 
-— Abol Travel 18 miles 
northwest of Millinocket to Tongue Pond 
Gate, then six miles farther northwest. 
The campground offers picnicking, nine 
tent sites, and 12 lean-to shelters. 
Pond 


— Chimney Campground. 
Travel 26 miles northwest from: Milli- 


nocket to. Roaring Brook Campground, - 


then walk three miles west on the trail. 
Offers hiking, nine lean-to shelters, and a 
12-person bunkhouse. 

— Daicey Pond Go. to 
Katahdin Stream Campground, then 
another four miles northwest. Situated 
between Katahdin Stream and 
Nesowadnehunk. The pond offers swim- 
ming, canoeing, fishing, and 11 wilder- 
ness cabins, for $10 per person. 

— Katahdin Stream Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest from Milli- 
nocket to Togue Pond Gate, then 
another eight miles northwest... Offers 
swimming, fishing, 11 sites for tents and 
trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, and a six- 
person bunkhouse. 

_ Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest from Milli- 
nocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
another 17 miles northwest. Offers 
seven tent sites, and 11 lean-to-shelters. 
— Roaring Brook Ca . Travel 
18 miles northwest from Millinocket. to 
Tongue Pond Gate, then another eight 
miles northwest. Offers 10 sites for tents 
and trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, and an 
eight-person bunkhouse. 

— Russell Pond Ca . Travel 
26 miles northwest from Millinocket to 
the Roaring Brook Campground, then 
another seven miles north by trail, or 
take the trail from the South Branch 
Campground. Offers swimming, fishing, 
canoeing, four tent sites, four lean-to 
shelters, and an_  eight-person 
bunkhouse. 

— South Branch Campground. Travel 
24 miles northwest from Patten on Rte. 


159 to’Matagamon Gate, then nine miles. 


west and south. Offers swimming, 
canoeing, a boat launch, 21 sites for 
tents and trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, 
and a six-person bunkhouse. 

— Trout Brook Farm. Trave! 24 miles 
northwest from Patten on Rte. 159 to 
Matagamon Gate, then another three 
miles west. Offers fishing and 15 sites for 
tents and trailers. 

Mountain State Park, Rte. 9 
off Rte. 95 at the Freeport/Durham exit, 
Pownal, (207) 688-4712. The 272-acre 
park has a view of Casco Bay from atop 
the mountain. It also offers picnicking, 
hiking, a playground, and 41 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $7 per night for non- 
residents and $5.50 for residents. 
Camden Hills State Park, Rte. 1, two 
miles north of Camden, (207) 236-3109. 
‘The 5474-acre park boasts scenic views 
of Camden Harbor, Penobscot Bay, and 
inland lakes and rivers. The area also 
Offers trails up Mt. Megunticook and up 
Mt. Battie, picnic areas, and 112 tent and 
trailer campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $8 per night for non-residents 
and $6.50 for residents 
Cobscook Bay State Park, Rie. 1, 
south of .Dennysville, (207) 726-4412 
The 888-acre park offers picnicking, 
fishing, clamming, a boat launch, hiking, 
day trips to nearby Moosehorn National 
Wildlife Refuge and Quoddy Head, a 


playground, and 125 tent and trailer 
campsites, plus a showerhouse, for $8 
per nightt for non-residents arid $6.50 for 

residents. 
Lake St. George State Park, Rte. 3, 
Liberty, (207) 589-4255. The 360-acre 
easy access to the scenic 


tent and trailer sites, with flush toilets 
and showers, for $9 per night for non- 
i residents. 


per night for non-residents and $6.50 for 
residents. 

Lily Bay State Park, nine miles north- 
east of Greenville, (207) 695-2700. The 
924-acre park, located on the shore of 
40-mile-long Moosehead Lake, features 
scenic views of the surrounding moun- 
tains and forests and offers es, 
fishing, boat launches, picnicki 

93 tent and trailer campsites, for ~ 
night for non-residents and $6.50 for 
residents. 

Mt. Blue State Park, Rte. 156, Weld 
Village, (207) 585-2347. The 4938-acre 
park, situated on a lake, offers a sand 
beach for swimming, a_ bathhouse, 


fishing, a boat launch, canoe rentals, - 


hiking, picnicking, and 136 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $8 per night for non- 
residents and $6.50 for residents. 
Peaks-Kenny State Park, Rte. 153, six 
miles north of Dover-Foxcroft, (207) 
564-2003. The 839-acre park, situated on 
Sebec Lake, is surrounded by forests 
and mountains. It offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, a bathhouse, showers, flush 
toilets, fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 56 
tent and trailer campsites, for $9 per 
night for non-residents and $7 for 


residents. 
Rangeley Lake State Park, Rte. 17, 
Rumford, or Rte. 4, Farmington, (207) 
864-3858. The 691-acre park offers easy 
access to the scenic lake for swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
and 50 tent and trailer campsites, with 
showers and flush toilets, for $9 per 
night for non-residents and $7 for 
residents. 
Sonepe Lake State Park, off Rte. 302, 
between Naples and South Casco, (207) 
693-6231.-The 1300-acre park includes 
sand beaches. on Sebago Lake and 
offers swimming, a lifeguard, bathhouse, 
showers, flush toilets, fishing, canoeing, 
boat trips, picnicking, hiking, con- 
cessions, an amphitheater, nature-study 
programs, and 250 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $9 per night for non- 
residents and $7 for residents. 
Warren Island. State Park, in 
Penobscot — Bay, boro, . (207) 
3109. The island offers 
picnicking, hiking, fishing, boat 
launches, fresh drinking water, and 10 
campsites, for $8 per night for non- 
residents and $6.50 for residents. For 
information about transportation to the 





fireplace, a picnic table, and a parking 
space. Ail tenteleoaes wooded areas. 
Anyone camping in a state park must 
have a tent or mobile at each 
site. Each campsite is restricted to four 
family members or two unrelated adults 
and children. Up to four unrelated 
campers may share one site, but they 
will be charged for two sites. Trailers are 
admitted only if they fit in the available 
tent sites — there are no special sites for 
them. Running water and toilets are 
nearby some sites. Pets are not per- 
mitted on some , on the 
beach, or in the water. Neither reserva- 
tions nor credit cards are accepted, and 
there's a camping limit of 14 consecutive 
days in July and August. Camping fees 
are the same for residents and non- 
residents. 

For people who want to visit state- 
operated scenic areas just for the day, 
there is a day-use fee of $1 or $2 per 
person. The state parks are open for day 
use seven days from 8 a.m. to. sunset. 
For more information on camping in state 
parks and forests, write to New Hamp- 
shire Economic De 
Vacation Travel, Box 856, Concord, NH 
03301, or call (603) 271-2343. 

Campgrounds in the White Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water, 


_ Sanitary facilities, parking, tent pads, 


tables, and fire grates. Sites are given 
out on a first-come, first-served basis, 
and at most campgrounds no reserva- 
tions are accepted, except for groups. 
The length of stay is limited to 14 
consecutive days. Pets are permitted 
only on leashes, For more information, 
write to the particular ranger district or 
the Supervisor's Office, White Mountain 
National Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., 
Laconia, NH 03247, or call (603) 
524-6450. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club spon- 
sors a chain of eight rustic lodges within 
a 50-mile range in the White Mountains. 
The hut system provides meals and 
lodging and allows for long hikes with 
only light packs. Rates range from 
$20.50 to $39.50 per person depending 
on season, day of the week, location, 
and the meals included. AMC members 
receive a $5 discount. Reservations are 
required. For more information and 
reservations, write to Reservations, AMC 
Pinkham Notch Camp, Box 298A, 
Gorham, _NH 03581, or call (603) 
466-2727. 

For information on private camp- 
grounds, write to. the New Hampshire 
Campground Owners Association, Box 
320, Twin Mountain, NH 03595. * 


Bear Brook State Park, Rte. 28, eight 
miles northeast of Suncook, in Al- 
lenstown, (603) 485-9874. The 9300-acre 


pond fis' : 
boat rentals, ‘pieniching, swimming 
separate beach for campers, play- 
grounds, flush toilets, and 81 campsites, 
for $10 per night. 
Coleman State Park, off Rte. 26, 12 








island, contact Camden Hills State Park 
(see listing above). 
White Mountain National Forest, off 
Rte. 26, Bethel. Though most of the 
White Mountains are in New Hampshire, 
there is one White Mountain ranger 
district in Maine. See the introduction to 
the ‘New Hampshire" camping listings 
below for fees, facilities, restrictions, and 
contacts. 
— Evans Notch Ranger District, 
Bridge St. (Rte. 26), Bethel, ME 04217, 
(207) 824-2134. Five camping areas. 
— Basin, Rte. 113. The grounds have 21 
campsites with flush toilets, for $8 per 
night. 
— Cold River, Rte..113, 15 miles north of 
Fryeburg. The grounds offer nearby foot 
trails and fishing streams and provide 14 
campsites, for $7 per night. 
— Crocker Pond, off Rte. 5, eight miles 
south of Bethel. The pond offers fishing 
and seven campsites, for $7 per night. 
— Hastings, Rte. 113, three miles south 
of Gilead and Rte. 2, near the New 
Hampshire border. Set among spruce 
trees, the grounds offer hiking, fishing, 
and 24 campsites, for $7 per night. 
— Wild River, Wild River Rd., nine miles 
southwest of Gilead. This secluded spot 
offers fishing and 11 campsites, for $7 
per night. . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In New Hampshire state-park camp- 
grounds, each campsite has an open 


miles east of Colebrook, in Stewarts- 
town, (603) 237-4520. Situated on Little 
Diamond Pond, in the heavily timbered 
Connecticut Lakes Region, the park 
offers stream and lake fishing nearby, 
pond fishing in the park (no swimming), a 
playground, picnicking, a recreation 
building, pit toilets, and 30 campsites, 
for $8 per night. 

Crawford Notch State Park, off Rte. 
302, 12 miles north of Bartlett, (603) 
374-2272. The scenic mountain pass is 
crossed by trails of the Appalachian 
system, has views of the Presidential 
Range, and includes several waterfalls. It 
offers hiking, picnicking, stream 

(no swimming), pit toilets, and 
campsites at the Dry River Campground, 
for $8 per night. 

Franconia State Park, off Rte. 3, 
eight miles north of North Woodstock, in 
Franconia, (603) 823-5563. The 6440- 
acre valley lies between the peaks of the 
Franconia and Kinsman mountain 
ranges and features such scenic won- 
ders as the Flume Gorge (an 800-foot 
natural chasm extending along the flank 
of Mt. Liberty), the Old Man of the 
Mountain (a natural, granite profile of a 
man's face, sort of, jutting from a sheer 
Cliff above sparkling Profile Lake), Echo 
Lake (a 28-acre mountain lake), and a 
tramway to the summit of Cannon 
Mountain, where an observation plat- 
form provides a view of the notch. This 

Continued on page 18 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 

year-round recreation area offers swim- 
ming, picnicking, 100 miles of trails 
connecting with the Appalachian Trail 
system, lake and stream fishing, boating 


building with showers and flush toilets, 
and 97 campsites at the Lafayette 
Campground, for $10 per night. 

State 


ing, nearby fishing, 
toilets, and 24 primitive campsites, for 
per night. 
Monadnock State Park, off Rte. 124, 
four miles. west of Jaffrey, (603) 
532-8862. The park is a mecca for hikers, 
with its 30-mile network of trails to the 
summit of Mt. Monadnock. It also offers 
picnicking, flush toilets, and 21 
campsites, for $8 per night. Seven youth- 
group sites are available. 
Moose Brook State Park, off Rte. 2, 
two miles west of Gorham, (603) 
466-3860. The park provides an ex- 
cellent base for hiking to the Randolph 
Range with vistas of the Presidential 
Range. It also offers picnicking, stream 
fishing, swimming (no boating), a bath- 
house with flush toilets, and 42 
campsites, for $10 per night. 
Pawtuckaway State Park, three-and-a- 
half miles north of the junction of Rtes. 
101 and 156, Raymond, (603) 895-3031. 
The park provides a 700-foot beach for 
lake swimming, a bathhouse and flush 
toilets, fishing, -motorboating, refresh- 
ments, a playing field, picnic areas, 
hiking, and 170 campsites. Sites in the 
Big Island area are $10 per night; sites on 
Horse Island are $15 per night. 
Pilisbury State Park, Rte. 31, 17 miles 
northwest of Hillsboro, in Goshen, (603) 
863-2860. The 3000-acre wilderness area 
Offers hiking trails to nearby mountains, 
pond and stream fishing (no swimming), 
boating (no motors), pit toilets, picnick- 
ing, and 20 campsites on the shores of a 
- for $8 us eee night. 

Lake State Park, Rte. 16, just 
heer of West Ossipee, (603) 323-7250. 
The park offers two separate camping 
areas with a sandy beach on White Lake, 
picnicking, swimming, » motor- 
boating, boat rentals, a play area, flush 
toilets, a naturalist program, hiking, and 
173 campsites, for $10 per night. 
White Mountain National Forest. 
Travel up 1-93 and branch off on Rte. 3 or 
104, or take I-95 to Rte. 16. The forest is 
loaded with campgrounds. For your 
convenience, they have been organized 
by ranger district. Listed below are four 
of the five forest districts; the other one 
is listed above under “Maine.” For 
general information on ing in the 
forest, see the introduction to the New 
Hampshire listings. above. For more 
specific information, contact the Forest 
Supervisor's Office or the specific ranger 
district you wish to visit. 
—  Ammonoosuc Ranger District, 
Trudeau Rd. (Box 239), Bethlehem, NH 
03574, near Rte. 302, north of Franconia 
and Crawford Notches in the northwest 
section of the forest, (603) 869-2626. 
— Sugarloaf | and ll, Zealand Rd., off 
Rte. 302, two miles east of Twin 
Mountain. The grounds, located in the 
Bretton Woods, offer fishing, hiking, and 
62 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 and 
$8 per night. 
— Wildwood, Rte. 112, eight miles 
northwest of North Woodstock. Located 
on the Ammonoosuc River, the grounds 
offer picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 26 
tent and trailer campsites, for $7 per 
night 
— Zealand, Rte. 302, two miles east of 
Twin Mountain. The recreation area 
offers picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 11 
campsites, for $7 per night. 
— Androsc anger District, 80 
Glen Rd. (Rte. 16), Gorham, NH 03581, 
north of Mt. Washington in the northern 
part of the forest, (603) 466-2713. 
— Dolly Copp, off Rte. 16, six miles 
south of Gorham, (603) 466-3984. Nes- 
tled at the base of the Presidential 
Range, along the Peabody River, the 
grounds offer a base for climbing Mt. 
Washington, the northern Presidentials, 
and the Carter-Mariah Range. There are 
also picnicking, fishing, wading, hiking, a 
nature trail, flush toilets, and 180 tent 
and trailer campsites, for $9 per ni 
Group camping at Barn's Field costs $10 
for five to 10 people; $20 for 11 to 25 
people; $25 for 26 to 50 people; and $5 
for every additional one to 10 people in 
groups over 50. This site, unlike others, 
will be accepting reservations this sum- 
mer. Call for more information. 
— Pem sset Ranger District, 
127 Highland St., Plymouth, NH 03264, 
off I-93 in the southwest section of the 
forest, (603) 536-1310 
— Big Rock, Rte. 112, six miles east of 
Lincoln (take exit 32 from 1-93). The 
grounds offer fishing, hiking (with ac- 
cess to the Appalachian Wilderness 
Trail), and 28 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $7 per night 


— Campton, Rte. 49, one mile east of 
Campton (take exit 28 off 1-93). The 
grounds offer picnicking, fishing and 
wading in the nearby Mad River, group 
(31 sites), and 58 tent and 
trailer campsites with flush toilets, for $8 
per night. 
— Hancock, Kancamagus Hwy., four 
miles east of Lincoln. The grounds offer 
swimming, fishing, hiking, and picnick- 
ing. There are 56 tent campsites (no 
trailers) for $8 per night. 
—Russell Pond, take exit 31 from 1-93, 
three miles northeast on Rte. 30 to Rte. 
90. The 40-acre pond offers fishing, boat 
access, and wading. There are flush 
toilets and 87 tent and trailer sites, for $9 
per night. 
— Waterville, take exit 28 from 1-93 and 
go eight miles northeast on Rte. 49 (Mad 
River Rd.). The grounds offer an ex- 
tensive trail system to EE 
mountains, fishing, wading, and 2 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Saco Ranger District, RFD 1, Box 
94, Conway, NH 03818, along the 
Kancamagus Hwy. (Rte. 112), in the 
central part of the forest, (603) 447-5448. 
— Blackberry Crossing, Rte. 112, six 
miles west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing and wading in the nearby Swift 
River, hiking, and 20 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Covered Bridge, off Rte. 112, six miles 
west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing in the Swift River, hiking, a nature 
trail, and 49 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $7 per night. 

- Johnson, Rte. 112, adjacent to 
Bear tch Rd., 13 miles west of 
Conway. The grounds offer access to 
the Swift River for fishing, as well as 
hiking, flush toilets, ahd 75 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $8 per night. 

— Passaconaway, Rte. 112, 15 miles 
west of Conway. Situated at the junction 
of Downes Brook and Swift River, the 
grounds offer fishing, wading, hiking, 
and 33 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 
per night. 

— White Ledge, Rte. 16, five miles south 
of Conway. Three mountain trails begin 
at this area, which. is ‘sheltered by 
picturesque Mt. Chocorua. It offers 
picnicking, hiking, and 28 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $7 per night. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island offers camping in wood- 
lands and at the seashore on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Only Fish- 
erman's Memorial State Park accepts 
reservations. Except where otherwise 
noted below, stays are limited to 14 
consecutive days at Rhode Island camp- 
grounds. No pets, alcohol, or open fires 
are allowed in state campgrounds. There 
is a day-use entrance fee of $4 per car 
for non-residents and $2 for residents on 
weekdays, and $5 and $3 on weekends. 
Season passes are $30 for non-residents 
and $15 for residents. The parks are 
open seven days, with day-use hours 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m., although day-use 
fees are collected only from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m, 

For more information on camping in 
Rhode Island's state parks, write to the 
Dept. of Environmental Management, 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 22 
Hayes St., Providence, Ri 02908, or call 
(401) 277-2632. For more information on 
Rhode Island's recreational facilities, 
write to the Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Promotion Division, 7 
Jackson Walkway, Providence, Ri 02903, 
or call (401) 277-2601, or toll-free (except 
in Rhode Island) (800) 556-2484, Mon 
through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 


Bay Island Parks, islands in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Dutch Island and 
Prudence Island offer picnicking, hiking, 
bicycling (no motorized vehicles), and 
primitive camping. Camping stays are 
limited to three nights. No lifeguards 
Fees at Dutch Island are $5 per site for 
non-residents, $3 for residents 
Prudence Island has group campsites 
for eight or more people, for $3 per 
person per night. Permits are required 
for both islands. For permits and infor- 
mation about getting to the islands, write 
to the Division of Parks and Recreation in 
the Dept. of Environmental Management 
(see above), or call (401) 253-7482 
State Park, Rte. 1, 
Charlestown, (401) 322-7337. The 2100- 
acre park includes Watchaug Pond and 
offers freshwater swimming, flush 
toilets, picnicking, a naturalist program, 
fishing, boating, concessions, nearby 
ocean beaches, occasional Saturday- 


night concerts, and 755 campsites in a 
wooded area the pond, for $12 
per night for non-residents and $8 for 


residents. 
Charlestown Breachway State Park, 
Charlestown Beach Rd., Charlestown, 
(401) 364-7000. The park offers frontage 
on Block Island Sound for swimming, 
saltwater fishing, and boat launching, 
and 75 primitive campsites for $12 for 
non-residents and $8 for residents. 


Fisherman’s Memorial Park, 
Point Judith Rd. (Rte. 108), Point Judith, 
(401) 789-8374. The coastal park offers 
playgrounds, tennis courts, flush toilets 
and showers, access to saltwater 
beaches, extensive weekday naturalist 
programs, and 182 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $12 per night for non- 
residents and $8 for residents ($10 and 
$14 for electric and water hookups, and 
$12 and $16 for additional sewage 
facilities). Visitor and second-car 
passes, $2. Reservations strongly rec- 
ommended. For an application, send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the campground, 1010 Point Judith Rd., 
Narragansett, RI 02882. “ 

off E. 


Ninigret Conservation 
Beach Rd., Charlestown, (401) 364-7000. 
The coastal park offers hiking trails, 
swimming, saltwater fishing, and 50 
campsites in two primitive areas, for $12 
per night for non-residents and $8 for 
residents. Four-day limit. 
Wi 


George ashington Management 

Area, off Rte. 44, six miles west of the 

junction with Rte. 102, West Gloucester, 

(401) 568-2013. The park overlooks 

Bowdish Reservoir and offers hiking 

immi ishing, boating facili- 

tent and trailer 

campsites, for $12 per night for non- 
residents and $8 for residents. 


VERMONT 

Vermont is loaded with state parks that 
have camping facilities — so many, in 
fact, that we can't list them all. We have, 
therefore, limited our list to those 
designated by the state as Class A, i.e., 
those situated next to recreational bod- 
ies of water. 

All state-operated have 
a resident ranger, drinking water, flush 
toilets, coin-operated showers, fire- 
places, and picnic tables. There are no 
hookups for water, electricity, or- sew- 
age, but sanitary dumping stations are 
located in most areas. The base price of 
tent and trailer sites in Class A is $8.50. 
Additional fees for more than four 
campers are $2.50 per person at the tent 
and trailer sites, and $3.25 per person in 
the lean-tos. There is also a six-percent 
hotel tax on the lean-to prices. The base 
price of tent and trailer sites in Class B 
camping areas (not located on recrea- 
tional water) is $7 per night; léan-to 
shelters are $12 per night. B lean- 
tos also have a six-percent hotel tax. In 
all areas, firewood costs $1 per armload. 
Parks and forests are open seven days. 

Most Vermont state parks and forests 
operate on a first-come, first-served 
basis, but reservations are necessary for 
a stay of six days or more. Three-day 
reservations are accepted, but they 
guarantee only a given park, not a 
specific site or lean-to. Reservations 
accompanied by full advance payment 
should be mailed directly to the camp- 
ground at least 10 days before arrival. 
None of the places listed below accepts 
credit cards. Campers should check in 
at the grounds between noon and 9 p.m. 
Stays are often limited to 21 days in the 
State parks and forests 

For people who want to visit these 
State-operated scenic areas but don't 
wish.to stay overnight, the parks are 
open for day use from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Day-use fee is $1 per person. Season 
tickets are available for $40 per vehicle, 
$20 per person. 

Pets are permitted on the grounds as 
long as they're leashed and you can 
prove they've been vaccinated against 
rabies, but they are prohibited on the 
beaches and in the day-use areas. 

For more information on Vermont state 
parks and forests, and on the campsites 
not listed here, write to the Agency for 
Natural Resources, 103 S. Main St., 
Waterbury, VT 05676, or call (802) 
244-8711 

Campgrounds in the Green Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water 
and some sanitary facilities. Sites are 
given out on a first-come, first-served “ 
basis, with no reservations accepted. 
The length of stay is limited to 14 
consecutive days. Pets are permitted 


only on leashes, except while hiking. For 
more information on camping in the 
national forest, write to the particular 
ranger district listed below or to the 
Forest Supervisor, Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, Box 519, Federal Bidg., 151 
West St., Rutland, VT 05701, or call (802) 
773-0300. 

For information on hiking in Vermont, 
write to the Green Mountain Club, Box 
889, Montpelier, VT 05602, or call (802) 
223-3463. 


Bomoseen State Park, exit 3 off Rte. 4 
west to Lake Bomoseen, in Fair Haven, 
(802) 265-4242. The 2739-acre park 
Offers pi ing; boating and. boat 
rentals, swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, nature trails, a nature program, 
fishing, concessions, and 66 campsites 
located in a wildlife retuge. Campsites, 
er one Lean-tos, $13. Day use, 


— Half Moon Pond Camping Area, off 
Rte. 30, Hubbardton, (802) 273-2848. 
The area is situated on the pond and 
offers swimming, fishing, canoe and 
boat —_ nature trails, hunting, show- 
ers, 69 campsites, and nine lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $8.50. Lean-tos, 


$13. 

Branbury State Park, Rte. 53, off Rte. 7, 
Brandon, (802) 247-5925. The 96-acre 
park is located on the east shore of Lake 
Dunmore, and offers swimming, a bath- 
house with showers, fishing, hiking, and 
nature trails to the summits of nearby 
mountains with views over the lake, a 
nature museum, picnicking, con- 
cessions, and 43 campsites, including 
some with lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
$10 per night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, 
$1. 


State Park, off Rte. 105, on 
the south shore of Island Pond and the 
west shore of Spectacle Pond in the 
town of Island Pond, (802) 723-4360. The 
152-acre park offers swimming, a bath- 
house with showers, boat rentals, fish- 
ing, hiking trails, a nature museum, 
picnicking, concessions, 84 campsites, 
and 21 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
$8.50. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
Burton Island State Park, in the middie 
of Lake Champlain, with access by boat 
from the Kill Kare Area, St. Albans Bay, 
(802) 524-6353, The 253-acre island park 
offers swimming, boat rentals, fishing, 
nature trails, a full naturalist program, 
concessions, picnicking, showers, 42 
campsites, and 22 lean-to shelters. 
Marina with 100 slips and 20 moorings. 
Docking is 80 cents per foot per day, and 
mooring is 40 cents per foot per day. 
Boat transportation to the island runs 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and costs $1 per 
person; call (802) 524-6021. Campsites, 
4g per night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, 

1 


Button Bay State Park, off Rte. 22A, 
seven miles west of Vergennes on Lake 
Champlain, (802) 475-2377. The 236-acre 
park provides access to Lake 
Champlain, features views of the Adiron- 
dacks, and offers picnicking, swimming, 
boat rentals, fishing, a nature museum, 
and 70 campsites with showers for $8 to 
$13 per night. Day use, $1. 

DAR State Park, off Rte. 17, eight miles 
west of Addison, (802) 759-2354. The 95- 
acre park provides access to Lake 
Champlain and offers swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, showers, 71 
campsites, and 21. lean-to shelters. 
mae, $7. Lean-tos, $10. Day use, 

1 


Elmore State Park, off Rte. 12, on the 
north shore of. Lake.. Elmore, (802) 
888-2982. The 709-acre park offers 
swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking trails to Elmore Moun- 
tain, 60 campsites, and five lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $8.50 per night: 
Lean-tos, $11.50. Day use, $1. 

E Lake State Park, Rte. 7, North 
Dorset, (802) 362-1655. The 430-acre 
park offers swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, boat and canoe rentals, fish- 
ing, nature trails, picnicking, con- 
cessions, and 105 campsites, including 
35 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50 per 
night. Lean-tos, $11.50. Day use, $1. 
Grand Isle State Park, Rte. 2, on Lake 
Champlain, Grand Isle, (802) 372-4300. 
The 226-acre park provides views over 
Lake Champlain to Mt. Mansfield, and 
offers swimming, boat rentals, fishing, a 
nature trail, a recreation building, con- 
cessions, and 156 campsites, including 
33. lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50 
Lean-tos, $13 per night. Day use, $1 
Green Mountain National Forest, 
takes up most of the state. Just head up 
1-91 to Rte. 9, then go over to Rte. 100 or 
Rte. 7, either of which will take you up 
the length of the forest. The forest has 
only five developed campgrounds. They 
are operated on a first-come, first-served 
basis. For your convenience, they have 
been organized by ranger district, from 
which more information can be obtained 
(see the introduction to the Vermont 
listings for general information on camp- 
ing in the forest). The forest supervisor 
can be reached at 151 West St., Federal 
Bidg., Rutland, VT 05701, or call (802) 
773-0300. 

— Manchester Ranger District, Rtes. 
11 and 30, Manchester Center, VT 
05255, in the southern section of the 
forest, (802) 362-2307. 

— Greendale Campground, off Rte. 100, 
two miles north of Weston. The grounds 
offer picnicking, fishing, and 14 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 

— Hapgood Pond Campground, off Rte. 
11, two miles north of Peru. The grounds 
are located on the shores of a pic- 
turesque seven-acre pond and offer 
swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
hiking, and 28 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $6 per night. The day-use fee is $1 
per Vehicle. ~~~ 

— Red Mill Brook Campgrounds, off Rte 


9, 10 miles east of Bennington. The 
grounds offer fishing and 16 free tent 
and trailer campsites. 

District, Rte. 7, 


Middlebury, VT 05753, in the western 
portion of the northern section of the 
forest, (802) 388-6688. 
— Moosalamoo Campgrounds, off Rte. 
125, two miles southeast of Ripton. The 
grounds offer hiking, fishing, and 19 tent 
and trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 
— Rochester District, Rte. 

100, Rochester, VT 05767, in the eastern 
portion of the northern section of the 
forest, (802) 767-4261. 
— Chittenden Brook Campgrounds, off 
Rte. 73, nine miles east of Brandon. The 
grounds offer hiking, vio and 15 tent 
and trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 
Groton State ‘on-Marshfield 
Hwy., off Rte. 2 han errata or Rte. 
302 (south entrance), Marshfield, (802) 
584-3820. The 25,625-acre forest offers 
swimming, , boating and boat 
rentals, a nature center, hiking trails, 

, and nine separate recreation 
areas. Listed below are the ones that 
have campgrounds. 

Deer Campground, (802) 
584- . Offers nearby swimming, 
trails; showers, and 28 campsites, for 
$10 per night. 
— Kettle Pond Area, on the south shore 
of Kettle Pond, (802) 584-3820. This 
camping -area, for groups only, offers 
swimming, fishing, and hiking trails, for 


Offers swimming, hiking trails, fishing, 
picnicking, a nature program, showers, 
primitive camping at 61 campsites, and 
14 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50 per 
night. Lean-tos, $7 and $10. Day use, $1. 
— Ricker Pond Campground, on the 
south shore of Ricker Pond, (802) 
584-3821. Offers swimming, , boat 
rentals, hiking trails, 55 campsites, and 22 
lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8,50. Lean- 
tos, $11.50. 

— Stillwater Campground, on the west 
side of Groton Pond, (802) 584-3822. 
Offers swimming, boat rentals, fishing, 
hiking trails, showers, 79 campsites, and 
16 lean-tos. Campsites, $10 per night. 
Lean-tos, $13. 

Jamaica State Park, off Rte. 30, 
Jamaica Village, (802) 874-4600. The 
758-acre park is located along the West 
River and offers swimming, fishing, 
picnicking, hiking trails, showers, 57 
campsites, and 15 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $8.50 per night. Lean-tos, 
$13. Day use, $1. 

Lake Carmi State Park, on Vt. Rte. 236, 
Enosburg Falls, (802) 933-8383. The 482- 
acre park is located in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains and offers swimming, 
a bathhouse with showers, boat rentals, 
picnicking, nature. trails, a- naturalist 
program, concessions, 177 campsites, 
and 35 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
rr night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, 


Lake St. Catherine State Park, off Rte. 
30, on Lake St. Catherine, Poultney, 
(802) 287-9158. The 117-acre f ‘Offers 
swimming, a bathhouse showers, 
fishing, boat-rentals, hiking trails, pic- 
nicking, concessions, 61 campsites, and 
nine lean-to shelters. Campsites, $10 per 
night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
Maidstone State Park, off Rte. 102, in 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, Guildhall 
(802)..676-3930. The 469-acre park is 
situated on Maidstone Lake and offers 
swimming, a bathhouse with. showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, hiking,.picnicking, 
83 campsites, and 37 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $8.50 per night. Lean-tos, 
$13. Day use, $1. . 

North Hero State Park, off Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain, North Hero, (802) 
372-8727. The 399-acre park is in the 
northern part of the Champlain Islands 
and offers swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, hiking, showers, 117 campsites, 
and 18 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
$8.50 per night. Lean-tos, $11.50. Day 
use, $1. 

Shaftsbury State Park, off Rte. 7A, 
Shaftsbury, (802). 375-9978. The 101- 
acre park is located on a former millpond 
and offers a beach for swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, boat and canoe 
rentals, a nature trail, picnicking, and a 
group camping area. Campsites; $2 per 
person per night. Day use, $1. 

Silver Lake State Park, off Rte. 12, on 
Silver Lake, Barnard, (802) 234-9451. The 
34-acre park offers swimming, a bath- 
house with showers, fishing, boat and 
canoe rentals, hiking trails, picnicking, 
concessions, 46 campsites, and seven 
lean-to shelters. Campsites, $10 per 
night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
Woodford State Park, Rte. 9, 11 miles 
east of Bennington, (802) 447-7169. The 
400-acre park is located high up on a 20- 
acre lake and offers swimming, fishing, 
boat rentals, picnicking, hiking to the 
Appalachian/Long Trail, and 102 
campsites and 16 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $8.50 per night. Lean-tos, 
$11.50. Day use, $1. 


Bare bones 


CEMETERIES 


Some of Boston's most prominent 
citizens are six feet under. You can see 
luminaries loom or just commune with 
familiar spirits at these local cemeteries, 
some of which are famous in their own 
right. We've included a few outside the 
city proper and some favorites through- 
out New England. Just remember that 
graveyard etiquette requires you to be 
respectful — no picnicking or dancing 
on the graves. 

For temporary visits, there is no 
admission- to any of the 





cemeteries 














Angel View Pet Cemetery, 465 Ware- 
ham St., Rte. 28, Middleboro, (508) 
947-4103. This cemetery features indi- 
vidual gravesites sporting canine 
angels, a special section for seeing-eye 
and hearing-ear dogs, mass graves for 
animal paupers, a gazebo, and a water- 
fall, as well as a crematorium (‘we've 
cremated gerbils"). Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Street 


Arlington Cemetery, corner of 
Arlington and Mount Auburn Sts. near 
the ' line, Watertown, (617) 


972-6420. Arlington Street has a head- 
stone dating to 1642. Buried here are 
forebears of presidents John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, James Garfield, 
Franklin Pierce, William Howard Taft, 
and Calvin Coolidge. An unannounced 
visit by President Coolidge in 1925 
a the city — keeping the grass 

Open to the public Mon. 
through Fa conta. to 3:30 p.m. Call 
ahead to get someone to unlock the 


te. 
Street Burying Ground, 
Bennington St. near Neptune Rd., East 
Boston, (617) 524-0610. The end of the 
line for Boston's Eastern European 
immigrants. A good place to view 19th- 
century gravestones. Call to arrange a 

visit. 
Bunker Hill Cemetery, Bunker Hill St. 
between Elm and Polk, Charlestown, 
(617) 524-0610. This place became the 
new Old Sod for Irish Americans who 
emigrated in the 19th century. Call to 


arrange a visit. 
Central Ground, Boylston St. 
on the Boston Common, Boston, (617) 
524-0610. This 18th-century cemetery 
houses the earthly remains, minus a 
bone or two, of British soldiers who died 
in the barracks on the Commons, portrait 
painter Gilbert Stuart, and many colonial 
blacks. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 
Chester V Cemetery, Rtes. 121 
and 102, Chester, NH. This cemetery 
dates from 1751 and contains monu- 
ments chiseled by renowned colonial 
stonemasons — at least one of which is 
signed by mason Stephen Webster. 
Open all the time. 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, Hull St. in 
the North End, Boston, (617) 524-0610. 
Adjacent to the site of a famed Brink's 
robbery. The eternal resting spot for 
Increase, Samuel, and Cotton Mather, as 
well as over 1000 colonial blacks (look 
on the Snowhill St. side of the cem- 
etery). Open seven days during day- 
light hours. 
Dorchester South Burying Ground, 
Dorchester Ave. near Gallivan Bivd., 
Dorchester, (617) 524-0610. Begun when 
the number of dead in Dorchester 
started getting out of hand at the end of 
as 18th century. Call to arrange a visit. 
, corner of Wash- 
gion and Eustis Sts., Roxbury, (617) 
4-0610. Roxbury’s first cemetery, 
“used for burials from 1630 to 1846. 
Colonists used the cemetery to defend 
the road to Dorchester and Roxbury 
during the Siege of Boston. Governors 
Thomas and Joseph Dudley and Chief 
Justice Paul Dudley, plus Roxbury's first 
minister, John Eliot, are interred here. 
Call to arrange a visit. 
Forestdale Pet Memorial Park, Rte. 
130, Forestdale, (508) 477-0990. In the 
spirit of Solomon, this. pet cemetery 
provides perpetual care for our animal 
friends. The 2’ by 3’ plots are graced 
with flat granite markers engraved with a 
portrait of the pet. Care for living pets is 
available as well. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Hawes and Union be- 
tween Emerson and E. 5th Sts., South 
pce er) 524-0610. South Boston's 
burial grounds contain the bones 
aaa ped ono early-19th-century citizens 
of Southie. Call to arrange a visit. 
King’s Chapel Burying Ground, 58 
Tremont St., Boston, (617) 523-1749. Yet 
another historic burying ground adjoins 


a classic mid-18th-century church, the 
site. of the first Unitarian church in 
America. Governor Winthrop and William 
Dawes Jr. are among the dead, as well 
as Mary Chilton, the first woman Pilgrim, 
and Elizabeth Pain, the real-life model for 
Hawthorne's Hester-Prynne. Open to the 
public seven days during daylight hours. 
Guides are available after the Sun. 11 
a.m. church service. 


Mayhew Chapel and Indian Burying 
Ground, off Indian Hill Rd. (turn off State 
Rd.), West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, 
(617) 627-5535. A 17th-century chapel 
and graveyard with rough stones mark- 
ing the graves of early Indian converts to 
Christianity. Burying ground open all the 
time. 

Market Street Burying Market 
St. at Sparhawk St., Brighton, (617) 
524-0610. Nobody really famous here, 
but a good place to see the funerary art 
of stone-cutter Daniel Hastings. Used as 
the primary town cemetery from 1807 to 
1850. Call to arrange a visit. 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, Mount 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Built in the 19th 
century as a public park and Brahmin 
burying ground, this cemetery houses 
the remains of Louis Agassiz, Charles 
Bulfinch, Dorothea Dix, Mary Baker 
Eddy, Asa Gray, Julia Ward Howe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Charles E. Norton, Winslow 
Homer, Francis Parkman, Amy Lowell, 
James Russell Lowell, and Buckminster 
Fuller, to name a few. You can walk 


Samuel Adams, Peter Faneuil, Ben 
Franklin's parents, Mary (‘‘Mother’’ t 
you) Goose, and victims of the Boston 
Massacre. Open seven days during 
pau at hours. 
Old North Burying Ground, Corner of 
Columbia Rd. and Stoughton St., 
Dorchester, (617) 524-0610. Lying 
among 40 unknown Revolutionary War 
soldiers are William Stoughton, chief 
justice during the Salem witch trials, and 
John Foster, Boston's first printer. Call to 
arrange a visit. 
Pet Park, 400 South St., 
Foxboro, (800) 242-0218. This is the Pére 
Lachaise of New England pet 
cemeteries. The 17 acres of rolling hills 
are graced by rose gardens, grassy 
knolls, shade trees, and low monuments 
— just the sort of place your pet would 
love to be, dead or alive. Open all the 


time. 
Phipps Street Burying Ground, near 
the Freedom Trail, Phipps St. at Law- 
rence St., Charlestown, (617) 524-0610. 
John Harvard parked his bones in this 
yard. The cemetery contains grave- 
markers from the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. Call to arrange a visit. 
Pleasant Mountain Pet Rest, 76 Liber- 
ty St., Plymouth, (508) 746-5550. Over- 
looking Plymouth Harbor, this pet cem- 
etery provides eternal rest in “small 
intimate sections" divided by sidewalks, 
on its well-groomed grounds. Different 
breeds of animals enjoy the big sleep 
together. Open all the time. 





through 14; $2.50. 





similar ideas. 


GREAT INDOORS 


g New Bedford Whaling Museum, 18 Johnny Cake 
Hill, New Bedford, (508) 997-0046. Whaling-era 
artifacts. Watercolors of local scenes from the past 200 
years are on display this summer, as are glassworks 
from the Mt. Washington Glass Co. Film on whaling 
shown Mon. through Sat. at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
and on Sun. at 2, p.m. Museum open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun, from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $3.50. Senior citizens, $3. Children six 


See the ‘TOURIST ATTRACTIONS’ listings for 











down Primrose Path or Fountain Ave. in 
search of angels looking homeward. The 
cemetery is also a prime birdwatching 
site, frequented by Roger Tory Peterson, 
as well as an arboretum of ornamental 
trees. Ask for a directory at the gate. 
Open seven days from 8.a.m. to 7 p.m.: 
Old Burial Ground, Rte. 124, Jaffrey 
Center, NH. Here lie author Willa Cather 
and former slaves Hannah Davis and 
Amos Fortune, among others. Open all 


the time. 
Old Ground, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, (617) 876-0200. Several 


early presidents of Harvard are buried 
here, as well as author Richard Henry 
Dana and some Revolutionary War 
soldiers. A place to view the 
quintessential skull-with-wings grave- 
stone motif. Open all the time. Enter 
gate next to Christ Church. 
Old Burying Ground, on the 
Freedom Trail, Tremont St., Boston, 
(617) 298-8750. Next to the site of 
Boston's first granary. John Hancock 
and Paul Revere are in there somewhere, 
but various upheavals have caused 
many of the headstones to be rear- 
ranged, so you can't be sure whose 
body you're standing over. Also look for 


Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Bedford St., 
Concord. The Alcotts, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and others are 
buried here on ‘‘Author’s Ridge."" Come 
for inspiration. Open seven days during 
daylight hours. 

South End Burying Ground, Washing- 
ton St. near Blackstone Park in the South 
End, Boston, (617) 524-0610. For those 
who were neither rich nor famous (nor 
had the name of a good stonemason), 
heaven was an unmarked plot in the 
South End. Call to arrange a visit. 
Walter Street Ground, Waiter 
St. at Weld St., Roslindale, (617) 
524-0610. Located in the Arnold 
Arboretum. The sleep of Revolutionary 
War soldiers was disturbed when this 
cemetery was rearranged at the turn of 
the century. The gravestone cutters, the 
Fosters of Dorchester, are as famous as 
the dead herein. Open seven days 


during daylight hours. 


Ground, Centre St. 

near LaGrange St., West Roxbury, (617) 

524-0610. Here are forbears of the 

Draper and Lyon families, a huge 

Victorian marble monument, and three 

centuries of funerary sculpture. Call to 
arrange a visit. 


Rare bones 


DINOSAURS 


The recent popularity of our Mesozoic 
friends shows signs of waning: sheets 
and towels decorated with pictures of 
dinosaurs can now be found in bargain 
basements, and those delightful blow-up 
dolls are featured at garage sales. The 
death knell for dinosaur chic, though, 
sounded when Chef Boyardee in- 
troduced its dino-shaped pasta product 
for kids. 

Well, phooey. True fans of Saurischiae 
and Ormithischiae never got too excited 
about all the memorabilia anyway. And 
while the outsized reptiles themselves 
didn't fare too well, the fascination of the 
faithful will survive eons of marketing 
gimmickry. 


Dinosaur Footprints Reservation, Rte. 
5, Holyoke, MA, (413) 684-3722. This 
seven-and-a-half-acre tract, on the west 
bank of the Connecticut River, contains 
Triassic dinosaur tracks, 19 million years 
old. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

Land, Amherst Rd. (Rte. 116), 
South Hadley, MA, (413) 467-9566. 
Features the “world's largest dinosaur 
footprint quarry,” from which over 5000 
three-toed prints have been lifted since 
1939. The quarry lies at the site of a 
Triassic lake where dinosaurs also left 
their tail and body prints. Fossil fish and 
minerals are on display in the museum 
Prints on slabs and authentic dinosaur 
bones are on sale at the souvenir shop 
Open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission to museum, $2.50 
Children, $1 
Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 23 
off 1-91), Rocky Hill, CT, (203) 529-8423 
The Park's exhibit-center dome houses 
over 500 dinosaur tracks, three life-size 
dinosaur models, and live reptile 
exhibits. Visitors may make casts from 
the tracks, provided they bring the 10 
Ibs. of plaster of paris and a quarter-cup 
of cooking oil needed to make a good- 
sized cast. The park also features nature 
trails, a boardwalk over a swamp, a 
picnic area, and a bookstore. Bookstore 
open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Visitors’ 
center open Tues. through Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with castings made 
until 3:30 p.m. Admission to center, $1 
Children, 50 cents. Grounds open seven 
days. Free 
Dinostore, 2000 Mass Ave, Cambridge 
MA, (617) 576-0702. A store whose entire 
theme is dinosaurs. Features 20th- 
century paraphernalia such as T-shirts, 
plastic models, stickers, mugs, and the 
like. Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University Museums, 24 Oxford 
St., Cambridge, MA, (617) 495-1910 or 
-3045. Features a hall of fossils, which 
includes skulls and reconstructed skel- 
etons of dinosaurs. Most spectacular is 
the 42-foot-long skeleton of a 
kronosaurus (your basic Loch-Ness-type 
monster). The museum also exhibits the 
largest turtle shell ever found, a 
mastodon skeleton, dinosaur footprints, 
whale skeletons, and bones of bizarre 
prehistoric mammals from South Ameri- 
ca. Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m 
to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, $2. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children 5 through 15, 50 
cents. Free to all on Sat. from 9 to 11 a.m 
(Price includes admission to all Harvard 
Museums of Natural History. See listing 
under ‘Tourist Attractions’’ for more 
information.) 
Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, MA, (617) 723-2500. Features a 
20-foot-high model of a tyrannosaurus 
rex, dinosaur footprints, a dinosaur 
diorama, and a model of the smallest 
dinosaur, a compsognathus. (For more 
information on the museum, see listing 
under “Tourist Attractions."") Open Mon 





through Wed. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
Thurs. through Sun. until 9 p.m. through 
June. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. during July and Aug. Admission, $5. 
Children 4 through 14 and senior 
citizens, $3. Group rates available. 


Big deal 
GIANTS 


Greetings from the world's biggest . . . 


Cactus, Saugus, MA, Hilltop Steak 
House. The cactus is roughly 68 feet tall 
— reportedly the tallest structure on Rte. 
1. Atits base, on the lawn of the home of 
the giant steak, are nine life-sized heifers 
and three calves at a water trough. The 
cactus, lighted at night, is visible for 


miles and is free. 

swarming termite, Providence, 
Ri, at 114 O'Connell St., atop the New 
England Pest Control building. At nine 
feet high and 58 feet long, with seven- 
foot-long antennae and 40-foot wings, 
this blue-and-gold colossus is the stuff of 
nightmares. The creature is made of 
steel and Fiberglas, and weighs about 
four thousand pounds. Can be clearly 
spotted from I-95 north or south. 
Larry Bird, Boston, at the Sports 
Museum of New England, 1175 Soldiers 
Field Rd. This wooden tribute to Celtics 
legend Larry Bird was carved by Rhode 
Island artist Armand LaMontagne, and 
was bought by the museum for $275,000 
in 1988. Only three inches larger than life 
(the statue is seven feet tall), but still a 
giant by any standard. General ad- 
mission to the museum, $2. Children 
under 13, $1 
Life-sized dinosaur, Saugus, MA, at 
Rte. 1 Miniature Golf and Dairy Queen 
The tyrannosaur can be seen on its 
clifftop perch from Rte. 1 
Madonna Shrine, East Boston, MA, 111 
Orient Ave. (Orient Heights stop on the 
Blue Line). The statue at the Don Orione 
Madonna Shrine is a 35-foot-tall, bronze- 
and-copper import from Italy. The shrine 
is open daily from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free 
Paul Bunyan, Bangor, ME, next to the 
Greater Bangor Chamber of Commerce, 
519 High St. The statue of this legendary 
giant is said to serve as a symbol of 
Bangor's “lumbering history.’ Con- 
structed in 1959 of steel and Fiberglas 
the statue stands 31 feet tall and weighs 
3200 pounds. Symbolic birth certificates 
are available at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Free 
Rosary beads, Colebrook, NH, Shrine 
of Our Lady of Grace, off Rte. 3, one mile 
south of Colebrook. The rosary is 130 
feet in height, with “beads” of colored 
stone, 30 feet in diameter. Lighted at 
night. Free 
Wooden indian, Skowhegan, ME, 
downtown on High St. (off Rte. 201). At 
62 feet, this could very well be the 
world's largest wooden native American 
Sculpted in two pieces by the late 
Bernard Langlois of Cushing, ME, the 
Indian was erected in 1969, the 150th 
anniversary of Maine's statehood. It's 
lighted at night, always visible, and free 





Know problems 


INFORMATION 


Ask a silly question and you'll get a civil 
answer at most of the numbers below 
Common summertime queries are the 
stock in trade for some of these 
organizations. Many keep stacks of 
brochures, and, in most cases, those 
who can't answer your questions can 
refer you to someone who can. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American Youth Hostels. Recorded 
message about trips and membership, 
(617) 731-5430. 

Appalachian Mountain Club. Answers 
Continued on page 20 
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536 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
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353-0693 
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730 PINE STREET 
MANCHESTER, NH 03104 


FOR SUPER SEATS 
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bridge visitors. Guided a 
late June. Call (617) 497-1630. 
co F brochures and 
Headquarters. For 
general information, (508) 349-3785. 
— Salt Pond visitors’ center. Eastham 
and Wellfleet area information, (508) 


255-3421. 
Coast Guard. For boating search-and- 


rescue Calls and 
— Boston area, (617) 265-2000. 


Pein vacaredoad gery (617) 223-8555. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


— Department of Commerce and De- 
velopment. Connecting all departments, 
(617) 727-3221. For tourist information, 
call the Tourism Division, (617) 727-3201. 
— Department of Fisheries, Wildlife, and 
taw Enforcement. For information on 
hunting and fishing, call the Division of 
Fisheries and Wildlife, (617) 727-3151. 
For information on saltwater licensing, 
call the Division of Marine Fisheries, 
(617) 727-3193. For registration of boats 
and off-road vehicles, call (617) 
727-3905. 
Greater Boston Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau. For tourist information 
and promotional and general information 
on convention sites and services, call 
(617) 536-4100. 
Greater P 


Visitors’ Bureau. 
For tourist information for the Springfield 
area, call (413) 787-1548. 
Logan 


Airport Information. Massport, 
connecting all areas, (617) 561-1800. For 
infromation on ground transportation to 
Logan, call (800) 235-6426. 


Massachusetts 
ers’ Association. For a private-camp- 
ground brochure, call the Division of 


Tourism, (617) 727-3201. 
Massachusetts of Com- 
merce. 


— Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Visitor information, (617) 536-4100. 

— Berkshire Hills Conference. Tourist 
information on the Berkshires, (413) 
443-9186 or -9187. 

— Bristol County Development Council. 
Tourist information for southeastern 
Massachusetts, } 997-1250. 

— Cape Ann mbet of Commerce. 
Tourist information ot Rockport, 
Gloucester, Manchester; and Essex, 
(508) 283-1601. ; 


mission. Tourist information, 
347-6924. 

East-of-the-River Tourism and Con- 
vention District. Tourist information for 
East Hartford, Ellington, Manchester, 
South Windsor, Tolland, Vernon, and 


Farmington Valley-West Hartford Vis- 
itors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
Avon, Burlington, Canton, Farmington, 
Simsbury, and West. Hartford, (203) 


674-1035. Z 
Greater Hartford Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
Hartford and environs, (203) 728-6789. 

Housatonic Com- 


mission. Towel tt Dan- 
bury, Bethel, and =(203) 


Litchfield Hills Travel Coumel, Tours Old Bristol 

information for Litchfield Shon. = gl Ri, (40 V2 728 
undergoing 

Lage = = gpshouls be open by late 


(203) 868-2214. 
Mystic and Shoreline 
mation Center. Answers 
about accommodations and point 
interest in New England, Sere in: 
eastern Connecticut,:§203) 536-164 

New Haven Convention and Vieitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for New 
Haven and environs; 

North Central 


— Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce .. Valley 
Tourist information on the Cape, ( ., wiet. 


-- Franklin County Chamber of Com- ~0j 


merce. Tourist information for Franklin 
County, (413) 773-5463. 

— Greater Springfield Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
western Massachusetts, including 


area. Also convention information, (413) 
787-1548. 

— Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for the 
Vineyard, (508) 693-0085. 

— Mohawk Trail Association. Tourist 
information on scenic Rte. 2, from 
Orange to Williamstown. Contact by 
mail, Box J, Charlemont, MA 01339. 

— Nantucket Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for Nan- 
tucket, (508) 228-1700. 

— North of Boston Tourist Council. 
Information for tourists heading north of 
Boston, (508) 532-1449. 

— Plymouth County Development Coun- 
cil. Tourist information for Plymouth 
County, (508) 826-3136. 

— Worcester County Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau. Tourist information 44 
= TE Worcester area, (508) 


MSTA information Center. Answers 
public-transportation inquiries, assum- 
ing you can make it past “hold.” For 
information on buses, trains, and com- 
muter rail, call (617) 722-3200 weekdays 
from 6 a.m. to 10:45 p.m., or weekends 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Or call the Park St. 
information booth seven days from 7:30 
ae ee p.m., (617) 722-5672 or 
or a 

service conditions, se cal e017) 722-080. # 

you don't have a dime, it's safe to 
assume that all trains are crowded, late, 


and disabled 

Metropolitan District Commission 
(MDC). For news of the MDC's non- 
recreational components, including the 
zoos, golf courses, pools, Hatch Shell 
events, and beaches, live from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Mon. through Fri., 727-5215. 
Recorded mes after hours. 
National Park . The Visitors’ 
Center offers help for Boston tourists, 
plus some help on tourism anywhere in 
New England, (617) 242-5642. 

Sierra . Offers environmental-ac- 
tion news, plus some trips and recrea- 
tional activities, (617) 227-5339. 
Trustees of Reservations. Tourist in- 
formation about 70 properties, including 
Crane Beach. Brochures available, (508) 
921-1944 

Voice of Audubon. Recorded message 
for bird watchers, (617) 259-8805. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Convention and Visitors’ 
Commission. Tourist information for 
Bridgeport and environs, (203) 576-8491 
Central Connecticut Tourism District. 
Tourist information for New Britain, 
Plainville, Southington, and Berlin, (203) 
225-3901 
Connecticut Commission on the Arts. 
To receive a copy of the Connecticut 
Arts Calendar, listing performances and 
visual-arts events, call (203) 566-4770 
Connecticut Valley Tourism Com- 


mail, call (800) 243- 1685 (Gltor “si 

(800) 842-7492 (within Connecticut). 
Further questions, cali (203) 566-3948. 
— Office of State Parks and Recreation 
Areas, (203) 566-2304. 


Maine Campground 

sociation. Private-campground referrals 
and information, (207) 782-5874. 

State of Maine. 

— Department of Conservation, bureau 
of parks and recreation. Answers ques- 
tions on state parks, historic sites, the 
Allagash. wilderness waterway, and 
boat-laufich sites, (207) 289-3821. 

— Mainé Publicity Bureau. Offers events 
and touring information, (207) 289-2423. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount W Valley Chamber 

of Commerce. (603) 356-3171. 
New Own- 
ers’ Association. Privat ‘ound 
referrals and information, (603) 846-5511. 
Seacoast Council on Tourism. — 
(603) 


Development, 
cation travel, (603) 271-2665 or -2666. 
Sunapee Area Bureau. L 
ing and reservation information, ( ) 
763-2495. 
White Mountain Attractions Associa- 
tion. Tourist information, (603) 745-8720. 


Fri. from 
-2601 or 


tourists’ 
8:30 a.m. me tee (401) 
(300) 556-2484 (out-of-state). 


of 
Commerce Tourist information, (401) 


596-7761 
"VERMONT 
Forest. 


Green Mountain National 
Tourist information, (802) 773-0300. 
State of Vermont. 

— Department of Forests, Parks, and 
Recreation, (802) 244-8711. For infor- 
mation on events, historical sites, etc., 
call the travel division, (802) 828-3236. 
— Vermont Chamber of Commerce. For 
information on just about anything hap- 
pening in Vermont and referrals to other 
chambers of commerce, (802) 223-3443 


Cell structures 


JAILS 


We've all seen Cool Hand Luke and 
danced to ‘Jailhouse Rock," but how 
many of you have actually seen a 
slammer from the inside? Uh, well, how 
about an old-fashioned slammer? If you 
can't figure out what to do on your next 
date, you can skip the dirty deeds and 





(203) 


go directly to jail. Below are some 
historical hotspots that now cater to the 
enjoyment of the innocent. 


Castieton Slate Jail, at the Shelburne 
Museum, Rte. 7, Shelburne, VT, (802) 
985-3346. Built in 1890, this Vermont- 
slate jail weighs 50 tons and was hauled 


over 50 miles from Castleton to the _ 


museum, {it features two walk-in cells, 
and stocks and pillories outside. Sum- 


paling ang grate hy waste. 3 


through Sept. 3 and a Fourth, of July 
celebration featuring horse-drawn 
wagon rides, and 19th-century: baseball. 
The Big Apple Circus comes Here Aug. 1 
through 6. Open seven days from9.a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission to-tnuseum, $12. 

Pe co six h 17, $4. 
} Court St., 


or early 
» Call ahead to make sure. This 
“was built in. 1828 from the 
Bolas! of hes tal ead fom the 
Nf and 


Old Gaol, York St. at Lindsay Rd.” York, 
ME, (207) 363-3872. This former prison, 


historic 
but - 


ia 
= St. (617 1960. 
peat wee | 


St., (617) 498-9085. Open Mon. 
Thurs. from 1 to 8 p.m., and Tues.., 


and Fri, from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


tebe 4 /: o~ from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Na tory Hill Branch, St. Peter's 


from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m 
noon to 4:30 p.m. ¢ 
Open Fri-from 9 a.m. to 
tiple Bart ae 


Fm and rom 


path. Ta St ee 


from oe t06 pm Ope 
a.m. tag 


Mon. 


: ae 


Rar ana Gee 
through Thurs. from 10 am. to 1 p.m. 


was built around 1720, has walls threeess20.: 


feet thick and is one of the oldest English 
public buildings in North America. 
Guided tours of dungeons, cells (includ- 
ing debtors’ cells), and restored jailer's 
quarters. Early cooking and tailoring 
techniques demonstrated. Property of 
the Old York Historical Society. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Last tour begins at 4 p.m. Admission, 
7 Children 6 through 12, $1.50. 
Prison and 


Old Newgate 
Mine, Newgate Rd. (off Rte. 20), East 
Granby, CT, (203) 653-3563. America's 
first chartered copper mine (in 1707) 
became a prison during the American 
Revolution. It was closed in 1827 be- 


through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Discounts for senior 
citizens and children. School groups, 
free. 


Shelf-enrichment 
LIBRARIES 


Summer putting you in a bind? Check 
out the area's public libraries period- 
ically, if you're not booked up already. 
You'll find a variety of summer activities 
here, including concerts, films, and 
lectures, not to mention air conditioning. 


Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston, (617) 536-5400. Summer pro- 
grams at the library and its canines 
include exhibits, book discussions, and 
films. Children's events include reading 
clubs, story hours, a pre-school pro- 
gram, and movies. For teens, there is a 
creative-writing workshop. The main 
library is open Mon. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
5 p.m. The print and rare-books depart- 
ments close every evening at 5 p.m. 
Branch hours are listed below. Please 
call the Central Library or the Branch 
Library where a program is scheduled 
before attending any program. All pro- 
Pe s and hours are subject to change. 

— Central Boston branches are 
open Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. and on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. 
Open Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— North End Branch, 25 Parmenter St., 
(617) 227-8135. 
— South End Branch, 685 Tremont St., 
(617) 536-8241 
— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge St., 
(617) 523-3957. 

— Brighton Branch, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., (617) 782-6032. Open 
Mon. and Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. and 
on Tues. and Wed. from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. 





and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Open Fri. from 

9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. tt og 
— Grove Hall Branch, 5 Crawford 

(617) 427-3337. 


Mon. and Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. and 
on Tues. and Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Open Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Washington Village Branch, 1226 
Columbia Rd., (617) 269-7239. Open 
Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m. and from 2 to 6 p.m. Open Thurs. 
from noon to 4:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 8 
p.m. Open Fri. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
from 2 to 5 p.m. 

West Roxbury — Roslindale Branch, 
4238 Washington St., (617) 323-2343. 
Open Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. and on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. 
Open Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— West Roxbury Branch, 1961 Centre 
St., (617) 325-3147. Open Mon. and 
Thurs. fromm noon to 8 p.m. and on Tues. 
and Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Brookline Public Libraries, Brookline 
Main Library, 361 Washington St., (617) 
730-2345. Summer programs at the main 


Fri; from Tego Wee: 


P 433,. children 


- 96 Concord Ave., (617) 
. Open Mon., Wed., and Fri. 


Newt i 

414 Centre St., (617) 552-7145. 
Snyriecprogers include book re- 
views, children’s films, a summer read- 


48. There are also painting, pho- 

, and sculpture exhibits at the 

na ; Open Mon. through Thurs. 
94 ito 9 p.m., and Fri. until 6 p.m. 
“from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. The 
library closes Mon. through 
Fai. 1S30pm.e and Sat. at 4 p.m. Hours 


Park — H Pik: h, and Dial-a-Story at (617 
yde ih ATE -a-Story at (617) 


Pe $ P. Mm. “for pene libraries are effective through 


_ ro Sen Branch, 375 Auburn St., 
(617) 552-7158. Open Mon., Tues., and 
Thurs. from 1 to 6 p.m. Open Wed. from 
9 a.m. to noon. 

— Centre Branch, 1294 Centre St., (617) 
552-7159. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

— Highlands Branch, 20 Hartford St., 
(617) 552-7160, Open Mon. from 1 to 5 
p.m. and from 6 to 8 p.m. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Fri om 1 to6p.m. 

— Lower Falls inch, 545 Grove St., 
(617) 552-7161. Open Mon. from 1 to 6 


p.m. Open Thurs. from 1 to 6 p.m. and 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

— Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St., 
Newtonville, (617) 552-7162. Open Mon. 


Wed. and Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to6 
5 


— West Newton Branch, 492 Waltham 
St., (617) 552-7167. Open Mon. through 
Wed. and on Fri. from 1 to 6 p.m. 
Somerville Public Somerville 
Main Library, 79 Highland Ave., (617) 
623-5000. Summer programs at the main 
library and branches include free films 
and such children's activities as the 
summer reading club. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
— East Somerville Branch, 115 Broad- 
way, (617) 776-1118. Open Mon., Wed., 
and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Tues. 
and Thurs. from 1 to 9 p.m, 

Continued on page 26 
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RUMPLE MINZE, 100 PROOF PEPPEF CHNAPPS. IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. E 


FOR AN 18°x22" POSTER OF THIS AD, PLEASE SEND $4 TO RUMPLE MINZE, P.O. BOX 250-7 G 
imported by The Paddington Corp., Fort Lee, Nu, USA 

















“ths eaunrt nou ioued of offen hachion. 
You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever. 


Introducing ‘an entirely new concept in office computers: the Canon Cat.It’sa  — 
breed apart because it wasn’t designed to be a typewriter, or word processor, or 


‘personal computer. It was designed to bea Work Processor, featuring the best 
characteristics of the office machines that went before it: 


The Canon Gat is so simple to use yout just plug itn and start typing Wet it wil 
let you write and.edit faster than any word processor on the market. ft allows 
you to do calculations right in the text; store information and communicate with. 
other office machines. It will even dial telephone numbers automatically. 


A great leap forward. 

The Canon Cat is the brainchild of the man who designed the Macintosh cx com- 
puter, so it’s no surprise that it’s state of the art. The Cat features an advance no 
other computer offers: the Leap Key. To-access a document, all you do is hit the 
Leap Key, type in a few letters from the document you’ re seeking and you're 
there in an instant—quicker than a cat. 





Amost productive pet. — 
ihecaets omnes to ieers dens bok acount dat 
on it in less than a day. So'it increases office productivity 
the day you begin to use it. The Cat has been designed to 
work especially well with Canon printers, including The 
Catl80 Daisy Wheel Printer and the Canon Laser Beam 
Printer. And The Cat is most affordable. 
say Curiosity killed the cat but satisfaction 


brought him back if you' re the slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 and 


SE ee ees SRR aE Ripe PR 
~ do. ee 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call:Eastco 1-800-327-8268. EXT. 293 
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‘SAVE ON PACKARD BELL 
_ IBM®-COMPATIBLE PC’s! 


7¥ Expand Your PC Power 
_ with Packard Bell Values! 




















Packard Bell IBM®-Compatible Personal 
with 640K RAM Memory 

° 40 hard disk drive makes your files instantly 
available and your large programs run much faster 

¢ Four expansion slots that adjust to your changing 
business : 

® Color monitor for sharp text and colorful graphics 
(PB8810-H-4) 
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A. Packard Bell AT/286 with 60 megabyte hard 

drive. Features 8 expansion slots, MS DOS 3.3 with 

ps BASIC, built-in EGA card, 5%” and 3%” disk 
rives. 


SAVE 


B. Packard Bell IBM®EGA-compatible Color Monitor. 
Enhanced graphics for quality home applications. Also a wise 
and economical solution for many business applications. 
Features 14” screen and more readable text in color. 
(1439EG) 


e 990 DAYS — SAME AS CASH! © YOUR SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED! 


Buy now, don’t pay for 90 days with our special If for any reason you are not happy with your purchase, return it within 30 days, 
delved through Whirlpool Accep- in its original packaging with your receipt. We will repair it, exchange it; issue 
tance Corporation. Applies to purchases of $110 a refund or credit your account. Restrictions will to camcorders, air con- 
or more. ditioners, deliverable major appliances, and c and wide screen TV’s. 


See details in store. 


gus A Brand New Store Built On Old-Fashioned Values! = 


‘TECGHIMERE 


SHOP THIS SALE EVENT AT THE FOLLOWING LECHMERE STORES: 


CAMBRIDGE DANVERS DEDHAM FRAMINGHAM WEYMOUTH WOBURN 
SALEM,NH MANCHESTER,NH NASHUA,NH 








When Friend fell, 


he called for Help. 
But the only ones 
there, were 


/gnorance, 


Incompetence, 


£r 


and Indifference. 


Friend called for 
Help again, 


but Contusion 


came instead. 


At last Help came, 
and Help knew 
what to do. 

In times of emergency, 

are you Help? 

If not, 

learn Red Cross First Aid 
where you work - 


or call your local chapter. 


American 


MULTICOLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

© Newsletters, manuals, pamphiets, 
envelopes, resumes, carboniess forms 

© Typesetting 

© Photostats 

® Instant offset printing 


_COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


Canon color laser copies to 
Ti in. x 17 in. 

© Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8'% x 11 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
3-D objects 


<== “CALL THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, 9-5. pop 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
* Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
e While you wait service 
work precisely reproduced 


7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 
Send and receive worldwide 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 


Sunes Prudential) _ 
12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One International Place 
Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL 

Route 9, +a it gpg St.) 


(opposite Star Market) 
Sunday ee mao Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9- 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 


Sinday BS. Monday -F 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 — 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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Cool CLOTHES 
FOR THE HOTTEST LOOKS 


Stefanel - Italian fashionwear for men, 
women and children 
Axis - contemporay clothing for men 
Portfolio - clothing from Sweden, 
Denmark & Finland 
Cherokee - California comfort wear 
Units - fun individualized clothing 
to wrap from Texas 


JOIN US FOR PIANO MUSIC 


JAZZ - COMTEMPORARY 


Monday - Tuesday - Thursday - Friday 
11:30 p.m. = 2:30:p.m:; 5:00p.m. - 7:30p.m. 


Saturday 
12:00 p.m. ~ 4:00 p.m. 
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FABULOUS FOOD 
Cottonwood Cafe - 
Authentic Southwestern cuisine 
Kotobukiya - 

Sushi Bar & Japanese Grocery Market 
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BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
FITNESS & BEAUTY. 
. Holiday Fitness Center - exercise and full- 
service co-ed health club with swimming pool 


Elizabeth Grady Face First - 
Skin care for men and women 


Porter Sports - fine sporting apparel 
and aerobics wear 
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ONE OF A KIND STORES 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD! 


Unusual crafts & folk art, jewels - precious 
faux and spiritual. Antiques, Toys and 
more! 
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—=PORTER-EXCHA nee— 


1815 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 864-9310 
OTS Cr FREE PARKING! - ADJACENi TO PORTER SQ. T 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART IV 


LIBRARIES CONTINUED 

— West Somerville Branch, 40 College 
Ave., (617) 625-1985. Open Mon. and 
Wed. from 1 to 9 p.m. and Tues., Thurs., 
and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6p.m. 
Springfield City Libraries, Springfield 
Main Library, 220 State St., (413) 
739-3871. Summer programs include a 
summer reading club and an outdoor 
evening storytelling program. Call for 
details. The main library is open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and 
on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5-p.m. 

— Brightwood Branch, 200 Birnie Ave., 
(413) 737-4765. Open Mon. and ‘Wed. 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Tues. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Open Thurs. and Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— East Springfield Branch, 21 Osbourne 
Terr., (413) 733-6731. Open Mon. and 
Wed. from 1 to 8 p.m. and Tues. and 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open Fri. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 

— Forest Park Branch, 380 Belmont 
Ave., (413) 733-7019. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m: to 8 p.m. and 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Indian Orchard Branch, 44 Oak St., 
(413) 543-3918. Open Mon. and Wed. 
from 1 to 8 p.m. and Tues. and Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open Fri. from 1 to 
5 p.m. 

— Liberty Branch, 773 Liberty St., (413) 
732-1033. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 1 to 8 p.m. and Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

— Mason Square Branch, 765 State St., 
(413) 732-6294. Open Mon., Tues., and 
Wed. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Thurs. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Open Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
5p.m 

— Pine Point Branch, 204 Boston Rd., 
(413) 782-2335. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Fri. until 
5p.m 

— Sixteen Acres Branch, 1187 Parker 
St., (413) 783-2161. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Fri. until 
5 p.m 

Worcester Public Libraries, Worcester 
Main Library, Salem Sq., (508) 799-1655 
Main library open Mon. through Thurs. 


from 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. and Fri. until 
5:30 p.m. Open Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
— Billing Square Branch, 15 Hamilton 
St., (508) 799-1719. Open Mon. and 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open Tues. 
from 1 to 6 p.m., Wed. from 1 to 8:30 
p.m., and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Great Brook Valley Branch, 87 
Tacoma St., (508) 799-1729. Open Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 2 to 5 p.m. 

— Greendale Branch, 470 W. Boylston 
St., (508) 799-1720. Open Mon. and 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open Tues. 
from 1 to 6 p.m. and Wed. from 10 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m. Open Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

— Main South Branch, 1000 Main St., 
(508) 799-1734. Open Mon. from 10 a.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. and Tues. from 1 to 6 p.m. 
Open Wed. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Quinsigamond Branch, 812 Millbury 
St., (508) 779-1731. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

— South Worcester Branch, 705 South- 
bridge St., (508) 799-1723. Open Mon. 
and Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and 
Tues. from 1 to 6 p.m. Open Wed. from 1 
to 8:30 p.m. and Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— Tatnuck Branch, 1 Copperfield Rd., 
(508) 799-1722. Open Mon. and Wed. 
from 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Open Tues. 
from 1 to 6 p.m. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Open Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Call of the wild 
NATURE 


Poisoned by the city, mistreated and 
ridiculed in the suburbs, the greater part 
of native flora has retreated to remote 
reservations, where it flourishes in a 
protected environment. There birds, 
bees, and bushes wait for the seasonal 
visits of fresh-air addicts and other urban 
refugees who appreciate them. 

This listing is designed for those of 
you who want to spend the day 
communing with nature. It comprises 
wildlife sanctuaries, nature centers, con- 





servation areas, and state and federal 
parks and forests open for day use but 
not for camping. For additional recrea- 
tion areas, see the parks and forests 
listed under “Camping,” all of which 
you're welcome to visit even if you don't 
care to spend the night. 

For more information on National 
Wildlife Refuges in New England, write 
to the Dept. of the interior, US Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 1 Gateway Ctr., Suite 
700, Newton Corner, MA 02158, or call 
(617) 965-5100, ext. 222 or 206. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts manages more than 145 
state parks and forests. See the listings 
under “Camping” for information about 
parks with campsites. Most state parks 
are open seven days a week, with day- 
use hours from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. The 
larger, staffed parks have been charging 
$5 per car for day use, with season 
passes available for $30. In state- 
managed areas, pets must be on 
leashes and are not allowed at all in 
bathing areas. Permits are required for 
off-road vehicle use in state parks; call 
for information about specific areas. For 
more information on Massachusetts 
state parks and forests, including free 
maps, write to the Dept. of Environmen- 
tal me nt, Division of Forests and 
Parks, Cambridge St., Boston, MA 
02202, or call (617) 727- 3180. 

The state also manages 12 wildlife 
sanctuaries and 35 wildlife-management 
areas, totaling 55,000 acres. For more 
information, write to the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, Field 
Headquarters, Westborough, MA 01581, 
or call (508) 366-4470. For hunting and 
fishing permits, contact the division's 
headquarters at the Saltonstall Bidg., 
Government Center, 100 Cambridge St., 
Boston, MA 02202, call (617) 727-3151, 
or (508) 366-4470. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
maintains 17 staffed and unstaffed 
wildlife sanctuaries and nature centers 
throughout the .commonwealth. The 
staffed areas offer nature programs and 


guided walks. Audubon-run areas are 
closed on Mondays, and prohibit hunt- 
ing, dogs, alcohol, collecting (take that 
frog out of your pocket, kid), and fires. 
Admission fees and hours are listed 
below. Fees for nature programs range 
from $3 to $7. For more information, write 
to the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
S. Great Rd., Lincoln, MA 01773, or call 
(617) 259-9500. 

According to its charter, the Trustees 
of Reservations was founded to hold and 
maintain for the public “beautiful and 
historical places and tracts of land within 
this Commonwealth." The trustees are 
now custodians of 70 properties, most of 
which are open each day throughout the 
year from sunrise to sunset. Camping 
and motorized vehicles are prohibited. 
For more information, write to the 
Trustees of Reservations, 572 Essex St., 
Beverly, MA 01915, or call. (508) 
921-1944. 

The Cape Cod National Seashore has 
six public beaches, self-guided hiking 
trails, two environmental-study areas, 
historic landmarks, biking and riding 
trails, and two visitors’ centers. 
is prohibited, except in self-contained 
camping vehicles (by permit only). Pets 
must be on leashes and are not 
permitted in picnic areas, on protected 
beaches, or on nature trails. Open fires 
are not allowed except when authorized 
by permit (permits are not necessary.for 
stoves using manufactured fuels or for 
charcoal grills). For more information, 
write to the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, South Wellfleet, MA 02663, or call 
(508) 349-3785. Park headquarters are 
open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 


4:30 p.m. 
For information on the Appalachian 


- Mountain Club and its programs in 


mountain climbing, hiking, canoeing, 
and camping, write to the AMC at 5 Joy 
St., Boston, MA 02108, or call (617) 
523-0636. 

For more information on parks and 
islands in metropolitan Boston, write to 
the Metropolitan District Commission at 
20 Somerset St., Boston, MA 02108, or 


call (617) 727-5215. The MDC requires 
permits for groups of 100 or more; all 
others on first-come first-served basis. 
Cail the specific park to make reserva- 
tions. Alcoholic beverages are forbidden 
at all MDC areas. Most MDC parks offer 
guided walks and other free programs. 
Call for information. 


Boston and north 
Armoild ee of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the Arborway, Jamaica Plain, 
(617) 524-1717. Take ‘tne Jamaicaway 
(Rte. 1) to the Arborway (Rte. o or the 
MBTA to Forest Hills. Some 265 acres 
with more than 14,000 kinds of woody 
plants and a bonsai collection. The 
arboretum has the oldest lilac collection 
in North America and the largest collec- 
tion of Asian plants in the country. There 
are courses, lectures, workshops, and 
field trips. Guided van and walking tours 
for groups of 25 or more may be 
arranged (call (617) 524-1718). Drop-in 
tours are given on Sun. at 2 p.m. Tour fee 
for non-members, $2. Members and 
senior citizens, $1. Children under 16, 
free. Grounds are open to pedestrians 
seven days from dawn to dusk. Staff is 
available Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
4p.m. 

Belle Isie Bennington St., East 
Boston, (617) 727-5350. Take MBTA to 
Suffolk Downs. This 152-acre MDC 
property is the largest remaining salt 
marsh in Boston. Hiking trails and an 
observation tower. No picnicking. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Permit required for large groups. Free. 
Billerica State Forest, Rte. 129, 
Billerica, (508) 453-1950. Hiking trails 
through 168 acres of woods. Staffed, but 
no facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. Adjacent to the 
Warren Manning State Forest, which 
offers picnicking and a wading pool. See 
Manning State Forest listing for more 
information. 

Boxford State Forest, Middleton Rd., 
Boxford, (508) 686-3391. The 780-acre 
forest offers hiking and riding trails. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
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Volleyball ... 
We Have It All! 


The Boston YMCA is a full fitness facility with a 
professional staff that cares for all your needs. 


Summer Rates 
(June 1 - Sept. 1) 
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Indoor Track 
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Student 


Limited 
Nautilus 





3 Month Adult 
Robert's Center 


$55 
$70 
$125 
$60 
$30 








Central Branch 


316 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-7809 


Squash 








WHAT'S 
CULTCHA? 


We've got the 
ANSAH! 


The Boston 
maarelsvalb. 
Performing Arts 
Section 
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Magazines 
Books 
Posters 
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sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Paimer State Park, Asbury St., 
Topsfield, (508) 887-5931. The 721-acre 
park offers bicycling, fishing, hiking and 
riding trails, picnicking, and a wadin 
pool. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
p.m. Parking, $5 per car. 

Brea 177 Forest 


kheart 
St. (off the Lynn Fells Pkwy.), Saugus, 
(617) 233-0834. The 640 acres of hilly 
woodlands with two freshwater lakes 
offer swimming, fishing, hiking, and 
picnicking. The MDC park is open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Vehicles 
may enter the reservation only from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Permit required for large 


roups. ie 

State Forest, Forest Rd., 
Carlisle, (508) 369-6312. The 22-acre 
forest offers hiking and riding trails. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Cornelius and Miné Crane Wildlife 
Refuge, Essex River Estuary, Essex 
Bay, (508) 921-1944. The 700-acre refuge 
includes five islands (accessible by 
private boat only) surrounded by a salt 
marsh with self-guided trails for animal- 
and birdwatching. Habitat for white- 
tailed deer, waterfowl, and finfish. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 3 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children six through 14, 
$1. 


Richard Crane Memorial 

Argilla Rd., Ipswich, (508) 356-4354. 
Three- and-a-half miles east of Rte. 1A 
and Ipswich South Green. The 1398-acre 
reservation includes Crane Beach and 
Castle Neck, with four miles of shoreline 
on Ipswich Bay. There are also sand 
dunes, a salt marsh, self-guided trails at 
the beach, and a pitch-pine forest. It also 
offers Castle Hill with its Great House. 
Occasional tours are offered. Call (508) 
356-4070 for Great House information 
and reservations. Crane Beach has a 
bathhouse and refreshment stand. It is 
staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Through September 4, ad- 
mission on weekdays, $6.50 per car. On 
weekends, $10 per car. Bikers and 
hikers, all times $1. 

Crowninshield island, Marblehead, 
(508) 921-1944. From Rte. 114 or 129, 
take Washington St. to Beacon St. Island 
is accessible by foot at low tide from 
Dolliber Cove. The 5-acre island has a 
pink-granite shoreline, a small marsh, 


and a sand beach. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Dinosaur Footprints Reservation, Rte. 
5, Holyoke, (413) 684-3722. This seven- 
and-a-half-acre tract, on the west bank of 
the Connecticut River, contains Triassic 
dinosaur tracks, 190 million years old. 
pa seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
ree. 
Franklin Park, Dorchester, (617) 
522-2639. Take Rte. 1 (the Riverway), to 
Rte. 203 east; follow signs to the park. 
By MBTA, take the Orange Line to Forest 
Hills. From there catch the Franklin Park 
(16) bus. This 500-acre park is Boston's 
largest and ar most beautiful 
public reserve. Within its green bound- 
ries are picnic areas, 100 acres of 
untouched wilderness, sporting facili- 
ties, the Franklin Park Zoo (see listing 
below), a football stadium, and an 18- 
hole golf course. Golfing is currently 
limited to nine holes on ‘temporary 
greens” until renovations are completed 
July 4. White Stadium is the site of 
summer soccer-league action and high- 
school football in the fall. Other sporting 
facilities include four baseball/softball 
diamonds (permits required to reserve a 
diamond: see “Participatory Sports’’ 
listing), two unlit tennis courts, and over 
two miles of jogging, bicycling, or 
walking paths. Catch-and-release fishing 
is offered at man-made Scarborough 
Pond. Barbecuing is permitted in picnic 
areas. Atop Schoolmaster Hill sits the 
shack where Ralph Waldo Emerson 
instructed pupils from 1823 to 1825. The 
park is open seven days and staffed by 
Boston Park and Recreation Dept. 
rangers from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Golfing, 
dawn to dusk, is on a first-come, first- 
served basis. The temporary nine-hole 
fees are $4 per person on weekdays, $5 
on weekends. After July 4, or when 
renovation is completed, $9 on week- 
days, $12 on weekends. Call for infor- 
mation on special summer events. 
Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, 
Dorchester, (617) 442-2002 (MDC). Bos- 
ton's zoo features an aviary and a 
selection of animals that includes African 
antelopes, zebras, a camel, and even an 
odad — a hybrid sheep-goat from 
northen Africa. A children's zoo features 
Japanese snow monkies, snakes, and a 
petting. zoo with barnyard animals that 
welcome a friendly pat. Around Labor 


Day, look for the opening of the African 
Tropical Forest, an enclosed, simulated 
environment that features waterfalls and 
the magnificent flora and fauna found in 
the African forest: pygmy hippos wallow- 
ing in ponds, free-flying birds and bats 
fluttering overhead. Also around Labor 
Day, Gigi and Sam, that zany pair of 
Western-lowland gorillas, romp in their 
new home. Gates open seven days from 
9 am. to dusk. Exhibits close at 5:30 
p.m. Admission to children's zoo, $1 per 
person. Donations accepted at gate. 


Rte. 133, Georgetown, (508) 887-5931. 
The 1112-acre forest offers hiking trails. 
oo seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
ree. 
Great Brook Farm State Park, North 
St., Carlisle, (508) 369-6312. The 934- 
acre park offers hiking, fishing, boating, 
and riding trails, plus a working 100-acre 
dairy farm with 120 Holstein cattle. Tours 
are given on Sat. and Sun..at 1 and 5 
p.m.; call for reservations. Staffed and 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


Free. 

Halibut Point Gott Ave., 
Rockport, (508) 921-1944. Located off 
Rte. 127 at Pigeon Cove. The 12-acre 
rocky headland forms the northern tip of 
Cape Ann and offers a spectacular view 
of Ipswich Bay and the New 

coastline. Staffed and open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $3 per 


Car. 
River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Perkins Row, Topsfield, (508) 887-9264. 
Take Rte. 1 north to the junction with 
Rte. 97, then go east to Perkins Row. 
The 2000-acre Massachusetts Audubon 
sanctuary includes meadows, swamps. 
ponds, an island, pre gpa ty ame ws 
River, an observation tower, and water- 
fowl impoundments. It also offers a 
library, 10 miles of trails, and natural- 
history courses. Canoe rentals, bird 
walks, and camping may be arranged by 
reservation. Open Tues. through Sun. 
and on Mon. holidays from sunrise to 
sunset. Staff available Tues. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to noon. Admission, $3. 
Children and senior citizens, $2. 
Lowell-Dracut-Tyng State 
Forest, Trotting Park Rd., Lowell, (508) 
458-6060. The 1000 acres of woods offer 
fishing, riding, and hiking (one trail is 
accessible to the handicapped). No staff 


or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Warren Manning State Forest, 
Chelmsford Rd., Billerica, (508) 
369-6312. The 380-acre forest offers 
hiking and riding trails, picnic areas, and 
a wading pool. Staffed and open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Open on Fri., Sat., Sun., and Mon. 
holidays until 8 p.m. Parking, $5 per car. 
State » Curzon's Mill 
Rd., Newburyport, (508) "465-7223. Take 
1-95 north to Rte. 113, left onto Noble St., 
then left onto Ferry Rd. and follow the 
signs. A new 450-acre park, formerly the 
site of the Moseley Estate, with 
meadows, pine forests, and_ mountain 
laurel. Picnicking, hiking, bicycling, rid- 
ing, and fishing are permitted. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Middlesex Fells, off Rte. 28 (take exit 
34 from 1-93), in Malden, Medford, 
Stoneham, and Winchester, (617) 
. The 2060-acre MDC park 
offers woods, rocky trails, and seven 
ponds. There are also picnic areas, ball 
fields, a playground, a swimming pool, 
and an observation tower. Biking, riding, 
rock-climbing, and fishing permitted. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Permit required for large groups. Free. 
Misery island Reservations, Salem 
Bay, just off West Beach, Beverly Farms, 
(508) 921-1944. The 83-acre island is a 
rolling field, with scattered oak and pine 
stands, a freshwater pond, and superb 
pone No public boat transportation to 
the island. Fully staffed. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Admission, 
$1. Season pass for boats (includes 
admission for all guests on boat), $35. 
Children under 15, free. 
Old Town Hill Reservation, Newman 
Rd., off Rte. 1A, Newbury, (508) 
921-1944. Nearly 300 acres of hay 
pasture and glacial drumlins with view of 
Parker River, Plum Island River, and Isles 
of Shoals. Open.seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Parker River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, headquartered on Northern Bivd., 
Plum island, Newburyport, (508) 
465-5753. Take I-95 north and exit at Rte. 
113, then follow Rte. 1A signs for the 
refuge. The 4650-acre refuge provides a 
nesting and feeding area for migrating 
waterfowl and includes six miles of 
sandy beach, dunes, fresh bogs, and 


fresh and tidal mharshes. It also offers 
hiking, birdwatching, picnicking, swim- 
ming, and fishing. No pets allowed. 
Staffed and open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Parking, $5 per car. 
Annual parking pass, $10. Parking ca- 
pacity is 240, and gates close after it's 
full, so come early. 
Pium island State Reservation, Plum 
Island Rd. (off Rte. 1A), Ipswich, (508) 
462-4481. A magnificent view of the 
mighty Atlantic. The park offers fishing, 
hiking, swimming, self-guided trails, and 
birdwatching. No pets. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Parking, $5. 
Brook Reservation, Turtle Pond 
Pkwy. (three miles from the Forest Hills 
Station on Washington St.), West Rox- 
bury and Hyde Park, (617) 361-6161. A 
475-acre MDC park with 10 miles of 
hiking trails through forests. There are 
also fishing at Turtle Pond, ball fields, 
bridle paths, tennis courts, picnic areas, 
a pool, and a recreation area designed 
for the handicapped. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Permit required 
for large groups. Free. 
Charles Ward Reservation, Prospect 
Rd. (east of Rte. 125), Andover and 
North Andover, (508) 921-1944. The 640 
acres of woods and bog include Holt Hill 
and Boston Hill, plus a self-guided trail. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Weir Hill Reservation, Stevens St., 
North Andover, (508) 921-1944. One mile 
south of Rte. 125. The 192-acre reser- 
vation is primarily woodland with fields 
and wetlands bordering on Lake 
Cochichewick. It also offers a scenic 
view and hiking trails. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Free. 
Willowdale State Forest, Linebrook 
Rd., Ipswich, (508) 887-5931. The 2400- 
acre forest offers hiking and riding trails, 
canoeing, and fishing. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 


South of Boston 
Ames Nowell State Park, Linwood St., 
Abington, (508) 583-6414. The 600-acre 
park offers bicycling, boating, fishing, 
hiking, riding trails, and picnicking 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m 
to 8 p.m. Admission, $5 per car. 

Continued on page 30 














BOSTON COLLEGE 


For women interested in 
exploring a career in 
politics and government 


PUTNAM HOUSE ON THE 
BOSTON COLLEGE LAW 
SCHOOL CAMPUS 


885 Centre Street 
617/552-4435 


Newton, MA 
02159 
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“FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
*JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 








in our Evening and 
BEGIN OCT. 2 





Courses are available full-time or part- 
time, September to May, or part-time 
Summer Divisions. 


FALL EVENING DIVISION CLASSES 





Author of 


in Cambridge, Mass. 


June 27 - July 1, 1989 


More information is 
available by calling the 
Center at 


213/985-7905 





In order to draw, it is only necessary to learn to see. 


BETTY EDWARDS 


Drawing on the 
Right Side of the Brain 
will present a drawing workshop 


Gutman Library 
Conference Center 


8:30 - 4:30 each day. Cost of the workshop is $480. 
Presented by the Center for the Educational Applications 
of Brain Hemisphere Research, California State University, 


Long Beach, CA 90840-3501 
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«JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


a Div. of A.C.T. Corp. 
Nat'l Hdgtrs, Pompano Bch. FL 





June 12-15, 6 to 8 PM. 





IF YOU'RE INTERESTED 
IN DESIGN, FINE ARTS, 
ILLUSTRATION OR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
WE'LL PUT YOUR 
CREATIVITY TO WORK. 


Register now for 8-week summer courses beginning 
June 19. Summer School Open House nights, 


Call or write for more information about Summer 


School, day, and evening programs at Boston's only 
independent college of art. 


The Art Institute of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02215 617-262-2844 





Maine, pa 








Massachusetts College of Art 
Professional and Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


Summer Courses & Workshops 

in drawing, painting, landscape painting in 

rmaking, sculpture, design, 

photograp y, metals, computer graphics, art 
istory & art education. 


Register now for day classes and weekend 
workshops 


Special Summer Classes for Children Ages 6- 
12, July 10-28. 


Fall classes begin September 5 


For a brochure or more information, call 
617-731-0275. 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state-supported college offering 
BFA, MFA and MSAE programs. 
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THE PLAY'S | 
THE THING. 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX PERFORMING ARTS SECTION 
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a free MIDI seminar 




































































The Art of Sequencing program isa step-by-step demonstration of 
the process used in developing a song on a Macintosh™ personal 
computer. In addition, the use of a multitrack recorder and tape 
synchronization will be shown. - 

“If you need to create demo tapes or you are planning to use a 
sequencer in a performance situation, don't miss this important Free 
seminar. 

Personal Computer Resources is an Authorized Apple Computer 


Dealer with a special focus on Music & MIDI. 
Date: _. Thursday, June 22, 1989 


Time: 1:00 til 3:00 PM 
Place: Our Seminar Room in Hanover 
Reservations: Please call Tony - (617) 871-5396 





Take Route 3 to Exit 13 (Hanover Mall exit); tum North on 
Rt 53 for .5 mile; PCR is across from the Bamside Taverm. 


Apple and the Apple logo are regidered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. ; = 

Macimosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. Authorized Dealer Advertise your 

club or band in the 
band guide. 


Personal Computer Resources Call 536-5390 


2100 Washington Street (Rt 55 at Rt 1235) 
Hanover MA 025359 (617) 871-5396 
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NEW ENGLAND GETAWAYS 
Newport Art Museum @ ile What, z 


THE EDWARDIANS AND AFTER Vad FOR RESERVATIONS 
WRITE, CALL OR JUST STOP BY! 
(508) 283-6995 


9 Traverse St., Gloucester, Ma. 01930 














Viétorian ‘Inn. 
NEWPORT’S ROMANTIC INN 
July 8 - September 18, 1989 


7 ra aeeteys Antiques, Flowers, Breakfast 
uesday - Saturday 10- 

Sunday is. For Reservations Call or Write 
Closed on Mondays and some Holidays 401-849-7645 


76 Bellevue Avensie 847-0179 23 Brinley Street 


Newport, Rhode Island 02840 
1K = 


Alexander Jack Jr. Ho 


| Historic Hill 
Newport, RI 


¥ Bed and b i 


The Royal Academy 1900-1950 


























We're the fastest to the Whales! 
-Daily Scheduled 
Whale Watch tours: 9:00 am and 2:pm 


Celebrate the tradition that endures. . . 
gracious dining, superb hospitality and 
‘memories of over three hundred years. 


Enjoy our brand new 1988 
Miss Gloucester! 
70’ in length, sundeck, 


July 1st through Labor Day. May, 
beautiful and 20 knots fast. 


June, Sept & Oct Weekends at 2:00 
pm and Tues, Wed, & Thurs at 10:30 am 


-Guaranteed sightings or your 
next trip free 
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... And Deep Sea Fishing 
Charters 








| Breakfas 


Facilities for Private Parties 
Proper Dress 
Reservations Please (401) 849-3600 


THE WHITE HORSE TAVERN 
Corner of Marlborough & Farewell Streets 
Newport * Rhode Island 02840 











*100% Sighting Record 
1979-1985; 99.5% in 1986-1987 

*Group & Senior Citizen 

Rates available 

*Parking is Free and Plentiful 





the Miss Gloucester 

and Miss Cape Ann galleys are 
equipped and Coast Guard 
inspected 























ONLY THE ASTORS’ 
BEECHWOOD BRINGS 
THE GILDED AGE 
TO LIFE 


© Victorian Tours 
e Mystery Tours 


e Tea Room : 





Dine along 
the water's 
edge. 
Overlook the 
harbor and 
feast on the 
finest seafood 
for lunch or 
dinner. 


T ‘he’s simply extra- 
ordinary... surpassed 


only by internationally 
acclaimed cuisine for delicate 
to robust appetites . . . prize 
winning chowders . . . the 


© Step-on Guides 
¢ Private Parties 
® Cabaret Shows 


(617) 283-1812 


WORLD OF 


chef’s innovative specials! 
Asuperb restaurant, creating 
its own unique identity in 
historic New York Yacht 
Club Station #6. 


Sayer’s Wharf Newport, RI 
401-846-2260 


WHALES! 


SMW AYAeSEMW MASE SEVENSEAS WHARF 


Gloucester; MA @ (617)283-1776 
The Astor's Beechwood ny 
580 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, RI 
401-846-3772 


ISSachusetts Toll Free 


1-800-227-1776 
SEVEN SEAS WHARF - GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
On scenic Rte. 127, Downtown Gloucester, MA 
































Get out of the city. . . 


“GREAT HIDEAWAY 
"MOUNTAIN RESORT, 


“Where do you 
want to eat?” 


If you've asked this question 
| eyareemceremesacaay 
the Boston Phoenix has 
an answer that's made to order-- 


Beautiful Mountain Views 


Pool ¢ AC © Waterbeds Available ¢ Color Cable T.V. 


Sito aleloabh ee dacieltiebala Galbiel= 


1 mile north of Weirs Beach 


Walking distance to both 





children's entertainment & nightclubs 


Meredith, NH 
606-279-7447 











Five & Dine 


The Phoenix Restaurant Guide. 
@Telere Mceleremielmenreleraiie 
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Wildlife Sanctuary, Ashumet 

Rte. 151, East Falmouth, (508) 563-6390. 
Four miles east of the intersection of 
Rtes. 28 and 151. The 45-acre Massa- 
chusetts Audubon sanctuary is home to 
holly, rhododendrons, bamboo, herbs, 
and a barn-swallow colony. It also has a 
pond and a one-mile self-guided trail. 
Summer events include scenic cruises. 
Open Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from sunrise to sunset. Ad- 
mission, $3. Children and senior citizens, 


$2. 

Blue Hills Reservation, 695 Hillside St., 
Milton (exit 3 from Rte. 128), (617) 
698-1802. This MDC reservation has 
5800 acres of woodlands and 20 hilltops, 
including the 635-foot Blue Hill Mountain, 
the highest point on the Atlantic sea- 
board south of Maine. The reservation 
includes tennis courts, ball fields, picnic 
tables and grills, more than 200 miles of 
hiking and riding trails, a fishing pond, 


and swimming beaches. There are 16 ~ 


historic sites, including the Great Blue 
Hill Weather Observatory. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Permit 
eqn for large groups. Free. 
railside Museum, 1904 Canton 
hem, Milton, (617) 333-0690. Located on 
Rte. 138, one mile north of the junction 
with Rte. 128. Operated by the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, this living 
museum offers nature walks, exhibits, 
animals (including river otters), and 
nature programs. Call for a schedule of 
events. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
and senior citizens, $1. 
Borderland State Park, Massapoag 
Ave., North Easton, (508) 238-6566. The 
1600-acre park offers fishing, boating, 
hiking and riding trails, bicycling, and 
tennis. Tours of the Ames Estate, a 31- 
room stone mansion built in 1910, are 
given Sun. from 1 to 3 p.m. Tours for 
large groups at other times may be 
arranged. Staffed and open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free. 
Boston Harbor islands State Park, 
(617) 727-5359 (MDC). This year all 
islands open for seven-day use on July 1. 
Until then, Georges Island is open on 
weekends. Ferries run from the Boston 
waterfront, Hingham, and Hull, operated 
by Bay State Cruises, Boston Harbor 
Cruises, and Mass Bay Lines. Earliest 
ferries leave land at 10 a.m. Last ferries 
leave Georges Island at 4:45 p.m. on 
weekdays and at 5:45 p.m. on week- 
ends. The islands are also accessible by 
private boat. Free water taxis from 
Georges Island to Peddocks and Lovells 
islands. Picnic and camping sites avail- 
able on first-come, first-served basis. 
Permit required for groups over 100: 


Free. 

— Georges Island. The 28-acre island 
offers picnicking and fishing (no swim- 
ming or camping). Tours of Fort Warren 
(used as a military prison during the Civil 
wer) are {pated ny daily. 

Lovelis Island. The 62-acre island 
with rocky tide pools and sand dunes 
offers camping, swimming, picnic tables 
and grills, hiking trails, and an observa- 
tion tower. No pets or alcohol. 

— Peddocks Island. Camping, i 
ing, and hiking are Dormitiod on this 113- 
acre island, but no swimming. There are 
rocky beaches, a salt marsh, and an 
abandoned World War Ii military fort. No 
pets or alcohol. 

Cod National Seashore, Rte. 6, 
from Provincetown to the tip of Nauset 
Beach, (508) 349-3785. Arguably the 
most beautiful place east of the 
Berkshires. The 30-mile coastline offers 
interpretive-study shelters, nature trails, 
picnicking, and biking, as well as life- 
guard-supervised swimming, fishing, 
hiking, and riding. Beach-camping per- 
mits available only for self-contained 
camping vehicles (no pup tents allow- 
ed). There are privately run camp- 
grounds just off the seashore. Limited 
off-road vehicle use. No open fires, and 
pets are not allowed on beaches, nature 
trails, or in picnic areas. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Parking fees, 
$3 per car, aren't collected until June 25 
The Provincetown visitors’ center is 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 
— Marconi Beach Area, off Rte. 6, 
between North Eastham and South 
Wellfleet. Headquarters for the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. An exhibit at the 
nearby Marconi Wireless Site marks the 
scene of the first trans-Atlantic radio 
transmission. 

— Nauset Light Area, Rte. 6, Eastham 
Features a trail for the blind. 

— Pilgrim Heights Area, off Rte. 6, just 
north of North Truro. 

— Province Lands Area, Race Point 
Rd., off Rte. 6, Provincetown. The 
visitors’ center opens March 25. 

Cape Cod Rail Trail, from Eastham 
through Orleans and Brewster to Dennis, 
(508) 896-3491. The 19-mile trail, a former 
rail line, comes to the perimeter of the 
Nickerson State Park, off Rte. 6A in 
Brewster. It offers bicycling, riding, 
walking, and scenic views. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Cape Poge Wildlife Refuge, Dike Rd., 
Chappaquiddick Island, Martha's 
Vineyard, (508) 749-5780. Located 
beyond Poucha Pond Bridge, east of 
Chappaquiddick and School Rds., next 
to the Wasque Regervation. The 501- 
acre refuge has low dunes, cedar 
thickets, a salt marsh and ponds, and six 
miles of beach, plus opportunities for 
wildlife watching and fishing. Staffed 
and open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Admission, $2. Parking fee (at 
Wasque Reservation), $3. Annual permit 
for use of over-gand vehicles at Cape 
Poge and Wasque only, $50 

Caratunk Wildlife Refuge, 301 Brown 
Ave., Seekonk, (508) 231-6444. The 195- 
acre refuge, run by fhe Rhode Island 


| witha sand bottom and water from the Cold River 
Toilets, changing-rooms but no showers, and 











Audubon Society, offers ponds, streams 
fields and woodiands. A renovated barn 
houses an education center with nature 
displays. Grounds open seven days. 
Center open Tues. through Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Coskata-Coatue 


Wildlife Refuge, 
Wauwinet Rd., north of Wauwinet, Nan- 
tucket, (508) 749-5780. The 963-acre 
sanctuary has low sand dunes, a salt 
marsh and pond, five miles of beach, and 
an upland bordering Nantucket Harbor 
and Nantucket Sound. Good sites for 
catching bluefish and bass. Staffed and 


open seven days from sunrise to sunset. . 


No facilities. Free. Annual permit for 
over-sand vehicles at Coskata only, $40. 
Demarest Lioyd State Park, Barney's 
Joy Rd., South Dartmouth, (508) 
636-3848. The 222-acre park offers 
swimming in Nantucket Sound, fishing, 
bicycling, walking, riding, public boat 
access, and picnicking. Overlooks Horse 
Neck Beach. Staffed and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, 
$5 per car. 

Dighton Rock State Park, Bay View 
Rd., Berkley, (508) 822-7537. The 85- 
acre park offers bicycling, boating, 
hiking, picnicking, and a historical mu- 
seum. Staffed and open seven days 
from 7:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $5 


per car. 
Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Edgartqwn-Vineyard Haven  Rd., 
Martha's Vineyard, (508) 627-4850. The 
350-acre Massachusetts Audubon sanc- 
tuary includes four miles of self-guided 
trails, nesting ospreys, and a nature 
center with exhibits. The sanctuary is 
open seven days from sunrise to 7 p.m. 
The nature center is open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children and senior citizens, $1. 
Fort. Phoenix Beach State Reser- 
vation, Green St., Fairhaven, (508) 
992-4524. The 23-acre beach park offers 
swimming in Nantucket Sound, bicycl- 
ing, hiking, tennis and basketball courts, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, 
$5 per car. 
Foxboro State Forest (also called F. 
Gilbert Hills State Forest), Mill St., 
Foxboro, (508) 543-5850. The 810-acre 
forest offers bicycling, hiking, and riding 
trails. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. Free. 
Franklin State Forest, Forges Hill Rd., 
Franklin, (508) 543-5850. The 843-acre 
woods offer hiking and riding trails. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Freetown State Forest, Slab Bridge 
Rd., Assonet, (508) 644-5522. The 5441- 
acre forest offers bicycling, fishing, 
hiking and riding trails, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $5 per car. 
Holmes Reservation, Court St. and 
Robbins Rd., off Rte. 3A, Plymouth, (508) 
749-5780. A 25-acre park with open land 
and a beach at the site of a Revolution- 
ary War mustering ground. Open seven 
days, from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Long Point Wildlife Refuge, Deep 
Bottom Rd., West Tisbury, Martha's 
Vineyard, (508) 749-5780. A 580-acre 
glacial-outwash plain featuring a beach, 
hiking trails, habitats for waterfowl and 
shore birds, pine and oak forests, and 
salt marshes. The 19th-century Scrubby 
Neck Schoolhouse still stands. No facili- 
ties. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Admission, $6 per car plus $3 
per person 
Lowell Holly Reservation, South Sand- 
wich Rd., via Cotuit Rd., Mashpee, (508) 
749-5780. Located off Rte. 130 (exit 2, 
Rte. 6). The 135-acre peninsula divides 
two of the Cape's largest freshwater 
ponds. It offers two miles of shoreline, 
strands of beech and holly trees, and 
walking trails. No facilities. Staffed on 
weekends and holidays. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Parking, $5 
per car. Boat landing, $5 per boat. 
Annual boat permit, $25. 
Martha’s Vineyard State Forest (also 
called Manuel Corrells State Forest), 
Martha's Vineyard, (508) 693-2540. The 
4000-acre forest offers bicycling, hiking 
and riding trails, and picnicking. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
National Wildlife Ri ’ 
on the elbow of Cape Cod, (508) 
945-0594 (Parker River National Wildlife 
Refuge). Located off Rte. 28, near 
Chatham. The 2097-acre refuge contains 
three islands: Monomoy, North Mono- 
moy, and Morris. They provide a resting 
and feeding place for migratory water- 
fowl and offer nature study, photogra- 
phy, hiking, and fishing. No camping, 
pets, or alcohol. No boat service to 
Monomoy Island. Permits required for 
groups. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Visitor center on Morris Island 


(accessible by Wed. 


through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Moose Hill Wildlife 
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Moose Hill St., off Rte. 27, Sharon, (617) 
784-5691. Go south on Rte. 1 and turn 
east at Rte. 27. The 1000-acre Massa- 
chusetts Audubon sanctuary includes 
hilly woods, meadowland, a marsh with a 
boardwalk, bluffs, and several miles of 
trails (two self-guided). It also offers 
programs, tours, and a gift shop. The 
sanctuary is open Tues. through Sun. 
and on Mon. holidays from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children and senior 
citizens, $2. 
Mytoi Gardens, off Dike Rd., Chappa- 

Island, Martha's Vineyard, (508) 
794-5780. This 14-acre Japanese-style 
garden features azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, Hanoki cypress, holly, wild roses, 
tupelo, and daffodils. There are also a 
salt marsh and a creek. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Nantucket National Wildlife 4 
on the northern tip of Nantucket Island, 
(508) 465-5753 (Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge). The 40-acre refuge 
provides shelter for migrating sea ducks, 
Canada geese, and black ducks. It also 
offers fishing and nature study. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Nantucket State Forest, Milestone Rd., 
Nantucket, (508) 888-1149. The 137 
acres of woods offer scenic walks and 
picnicking. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Noanet Woodlands, Dedham St. 
Dover, (508) 749-5780. The 591-acre 
reservation provides trails for hiking, 
jogging, nature study, and riding. Near 
site of restored 19th-century Dover 
Union Iron Company Mill. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Albert F. Norris Reservation, West St., 
off Rte. 123, Norwell, (617) 749-5780. A 
101-acre woodland and salt marsh, with 
the site of a 17th-century grist- and 
sawmill. Open seven days from sunrise 


to sunset. Free. 
Pegan Hill Reservation, Pegan Ln., off 
Rte. 16, Natick, (508) 749-5780. Trail to 
the summit of glacial drumlin offering a 
view of Great Blue Hill. A 32-acre oak- 
and-pine forest. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

» Ricciuti Dr. (take the 
Furnace Brook Pkwy. to Willard St. and 
take the first right), Quincy, (617) 
698-1802. Once the most productive 
granite quarries in the world. Hiking, 
climbing, and birdwatching permitted. 
Tours given on Sat. at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
beginning June 25. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
South Shore R Center, Rte. 3A, 
one mile south of North River Bridge, 
Marshfield, (617) 837-9400. The Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society oversees the 
following properties, each open Tues. 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Mem- 
bers, $2. 
— Black Pond Nature Preserve, 
Norwell. The preserve's main features 
are a kettle-hole sphagnum bog and 
surrounding swamp. A_ boardwalk 
provides easy viewing. No facilities. The 
preserve has many rare plants, so tours 
must be guided. Free. Call first to make 
arrangements 
— North Hill Marsh, Duxbury. The 152- 
acre sanctuary has an oak forest, a 
marsh, and a 90-acre lake, and includes 
a prime waterfowl habitat and walking 
paths. No facilities or staff. 
— North River Sanctuary, Marshfield. 
This 175-acre sanctuary offers 
meadowland trails and a boardwalk over 
a tidal marsh. 
— Daniel Webster Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Marshfield. The 444 acres of this 
land preserve are formed by a dike on 
the nearby North River. Call to arrange 
ge tours. Admission, $3. Members, 


Myles Standish Monument Reser- 
vation, Crescent St., Duxbury, (508) 
746-8816. A 29-acre park with bicycling, 
hiking, picnicking, and a historic stone 
monument. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Nature Center and 
Wildlife Sanctuary and Bristol Biake 
State Reservation, North St., 
115, one mile south of Norfolk Center, 
(508) 528-3140. The sanctuary and 
reservation, totaling 240 acres, are 
managed by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. The property includes 
woodlands, fields, a pond, a boardwalk 
over the marsh, and several trails. It also 
offers public programs and group tours. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Nature center open Tues. through Sun 
and on Mon. holidays from sunrise to 
sunset. Donations requested. 
Wasque Reservation, Wasque Ad. 


(west of Poucha Pond), Chappaquiddick 
Island, Martha's Vineyard, (508) 
749-5780. Next to Cape Poge Wildlife 
Refuge. The 200-acre reservation: in- 
cludes a flat moorland, low sand cliffs, 
salt ponds, and a sand beach, plus areas 
for surfcasting and wildlife watching. No 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Admission, $2. Parking, $3. 
— permit for over-sand vehicles, 
5 


Watson Pond State Park, Bay St., 
Taunton, (508) 823-1523: Ten acres, with 
areas for fishing, swimming, and picnick- 
ing. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Admission, $5 per car. 

Webb Memorial State Park, River St., 
Weymouth, (617) 740-1605. The 30-acre 
park offers fishing, picnicking, bicycling, 
and walking trails. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Ww Bay Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
6, South Wellfleet, (508) 349-2615. Just 
north of the Eastham-Wellfleet town line. 
The 700-acre Massachusetts Audubon 
Society sanctuary includes a salt marsh, 
pine woods, fields, brooks, a pond, 
moor, and five miles of trails. Week-long 
“field schools" focus on such subjects 
as nature photography and coastal 
botany; they cost $350. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$3. Children and senior citizens, $2. 
Whitney and Thayer Woods, Rte. 3A, 
Cohasset and Hingham, (617) 749-5780. 
The 803 acres of woods include 12 miles 
of trails, brooks, and a view of Cohasset 
Harbor. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Worid’s End Reservation, Martin's Ln., 
Hingham, (617) 749-8956. The 251-acre 
reservation has two tall drumlins joined 
by a narrow beach of rough sand and 
winding tree-lined drives designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Open “seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission on 
weekends and holidays, $3. On week- 
days, $2.50. Children under 16, free. 
Wrentham State Forest, Wrentham, 
(508) 543-5850. The 1064 acres of woods 
include hiking trails and bridle paths. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 


West of Boston 
Appalachian Trail, (413) 499-4262 or 
-4263. The Massachusetts section of the 
trail extends 83 miles from North Adams, 
off Rte. 2, to Sages Ravine. High points 
include 3491-foot Mount Greylock and 
the 2602-foot Mount Everett. Call for 
information about hiking trails. 

Nature Center and 


Sanctuary, 127 Combs Rd., East- 
hampton/Northampton, (413) 584-3009. 
From |-91 take Rte. 5 (exit 18) south to 
East St., then take the first right across 
the river's oxbow. Go one mile to Fort Hill 
Rd. and turn right to the sanctuary. The 
500-acre Massachusetts Audubon sanc- 
tuary includes woodland, meadow, and 
marsh bordering.an ancient oxbow of the 
Connecticut River. There are also an 
observation tower, nature center, 
wildflower garden, and three self-guided 
trails. The sanctuary is open Tues. 
through Sun. from sunrise to sunset. The 
nature center is open Tues. through Sun. 
and on Mon. holidays from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Admission, $3. Senior citizens and 


children, $2. 

Ashburnham State Forest, off Rte. 
119, Ashburnham, (508) 939-8962. The 
2000 acres of woods offer fishing and 
hiking. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Ashiand State Park, Rte. 135, Ashiand, 
(508) 435-4303. The 470-acre park offers 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking, 
bicycling, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking, $5 per car. 

Bartholomew’s Cobble, Weatogue 
Rd., via Rannapo Rd., off Rte. 7A, Ashley 
Falls, (413) 229-8600. The 277-acre 
reservation includes concentrations of 
native flora, high limestone cobbles of 
marble and quartzite bordering the 
Housatonic River, hiking trails, and a 
self-guided tour. It also contains a 
natural-history museum and the Colonel 
John Ashley House. The house is open 
Wed. through Sun. and on holidays from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
under 16, $1. The cobble is open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Guided tours 
are offered Wed. through Sun. from 9 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $3. Children 
six through 16, $1. 

Bash Bish Falls State Park, East St., 
Mt. Washington, (413) 528-0330. This 
417-acre park is part of the Mt. Washing- 
ton State Forest. Hiking and fishing are 
permitted. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Bear’s Den, Neilson Rd., North New 
Salem, (508) 537-2377. Off Elm St., one 
mile north of Rte. 202. A three-acre 
grotto with a sparkling waterfall where 
legend says King Philip gathered his 


Indians in 1675 to plan the march on the ~ 


settlers in Deerfield. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Bear Swamp Reservation, Hawiey Rd., 
Ashfield, (413) 298-3239. Two miles from 
the junction of Rtes. 116 and 112. The 
213 acres of woods with steep ridges of 
glacial rock include two small ponds, 
streams, patches of swamp and bog, 
trails, wildflowers, and wildlife. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Beaver Brook Reservation, 66 Mill St., 
Belmont, 484-6357. A 59-acre MDC 
property with woodlands, marsh, and 
ponds. There are ball fields, picnic areas, 
and the 1835 Plympton House. Natural- 
history programs and programs for 
children and senior citizens are also 
offered. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Permits required for large 
groups. Free. 
Berkshire Garden Center, Rtes. 102 
and 183, Stockbridge, (413) 298-3926. A 


15-acre botanical garden with an herb 
garden, perennial borders, one passive- 
solar greenhouse, a tropical greenhouse, 
a pond site, and a day lilly collection. 
Flower show on Aug. 13 and 14. 
Greenhouses and grounds are open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2. Chil- 
dren six through 12, 50 cents. 
Island , in the Charles 
River/South End Pond, Millis, (508) 
921-1944. One mile south of the West St. 
Bridge and Rte. 27 (accessible only by 
canoe). The 80 acres of meadow on the 
Charles River include a 37-acre island. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Brimfield State Forest (Dean Pond), 
Dirth Hill Rd., Brimfield, (413) 594-9416. 
The 4000 acres of woods offer fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, swimming, and riding 
trails. Staffed and open séven days from 
8 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Free. Dean Pond day- 
use parking fee, $5. 
Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
16, two miles west of South Natick 
center, (508) 655-2296. The 577-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary in- 
cludes woodiands, fields, a marsh, a 
pond, and one mile of Charles River 
frontage. It also offers nine miles of trails 
and a natural-history exhibit. Field 
courses, guided walks, tours, and other 
programs available. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from dawn to 
dusk. Staff available on weekends from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
and senior citizens, $2. 
James W. Brooks Woodland 
Preserve, Quaker Dr., Petersham, (508) 
537-2377. One mile east of Petersham 
Common, off Rte. 32. The 405 acres of 
forest include ponds, portions of the 
East Branch of the Swift River and 
Roaring Brook, and hiking trails. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Buffumville State Park, Oxford Rd., 
Chariton, (508) 476-7872. The 400-acre 
park is mostly a lake that offers fishing, 
boating, swimming, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for swimming and 
picnicking, $5 per car. 
Callahan State Park, Millwood St., 
Framingham, (508) 653-9641. The 819- 
acre park offers hiking and riding trails 
and brook fishing. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Canoe Meadows Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Holmes Rd., Pittsfield, (413) 637-0320. 
From the Mass Pike, take exit 2 (Rte. 7). 
The park is two miles from the inter- 
section of Holmes Rd. and Rte: 7: The 
242-acre Massachusetts Audubon sanc- 
tuary includes woods, trout ponds, 
wetlands, and fields along the Hous- 
atonic River. There are also three miles 
of trails and canoe-launching sites. No 
facilities. Open Tues. through Sun. and 
on Mon. from sunrise to sunset. 
Admission, $2. Children and senior 


citizens, $1. 
Catamount State Forest, off Rte. 112, 
Colrain, (413) 339-5504. The 1125 acres 
of woods offer fishing, hiking and siding 
trails, and canoeing. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Central Sanctuaries, 226 Union St., 
Leominster, (508) 537-9807. A regional 
office of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Includes the Lincoln Woods 
Wildlife Sanctuary, a 65-acre site with 
ponds and glacial topography, and the 
Flat Rock Wildlife Sanctuary, a 315-acre 
site with beech and hemlock forests. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. Office hours Tues. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon. Call for program 
information. 
Chapelbrook Reservation, 
Williamsburg Rd., South Ashfield, (413) 
298-3239. Two miles south of Rte. 116 at 
South Ashfield Village. The 133-acre 
park includes waterfalls, deep pools, 
forest, and scenic views. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Charles River Peninsula, Fisher St., 
Needham, (508) 921-1944. Near the 
junction of the Charles River and South 
St. at Charles River Village (accessible 
only by canoe). The 29-acre peninsula 
includes woods, fields, and river fron- 
tage. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Chesterfield Gorge, River Rd. via 
Ireland St., West Chesterfield, (413) 
298-3239. One mile south of Rte. 143. 
The 161-acre reservation includes a 
granite canyon along the Westfield River 
and offers fishing, hiking, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Staffed on weekends and holidays. 
Admission on weekends and holidays, 
$1. Children 11 through 16, 50 cents. 
Free on weekdays. 

Memorial State Park, 
Burnett Rd., Chicopee Falls, (413) 
594-9416. The 574-acre park has a pond 
for fishing and swimming. It also offers 
bicycling, hiking, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $5 per car. 
Cochituate State Park, Com- 
monwealth Rd., Rte. 30, Natick, (508) 
653-9641. The 1126-acre park offers a 
beach for swimming, fishing, boating, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. All boats must 
be out of the water by 7:30 p.m. Parking, 
$5 per car. 
Conway State Forest, W. Whately Rd., 
Conway, (413) 268-7098. The 1946 acres 
of woods offer fishing and hiking and 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
H.O. Cook State Forest, Rte. 8A, 
Colrain, (413) 339-5504. The 1620 acres 
of woods offer fishing and hiking and 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 















Park 
Rte. 9), Dedham and Needham, (617) 
727-5215. The MDC park on the banks of 
pied wragye die: alien Fe As ating 
marshes, meadows, and hiking trails. 
There are tennis courts, ball fields, a 
swimming pool, and a playground, but 
no picnic areas. Fishing is permitted, 
and there is a canoe launch on the river. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Permits required for large groups. Free. 
Doane’s Falls, Athol Rd. at Doane Hill 
Rd., four miles north of Athol, Royalston, 
(508) 537-2377. The 30-acre reservation 
is located along the Lawrence Brook and 
includes a series of waterfalls and deep 
pools through a granite gorge. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Douglas State Park, Wallum Lake Rd., 
Douglas, (508) 476-7872. The 4556-acre 
park has a lake for boating, fishing, and 
swimming. It also offers hiking and riding 
trails and picnicking. Call for information 
about guided hikes. Staffed and open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking, $5 per car. 
Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
117, Lincoln, (617) 259-9807. Located 
four-and-a-half miles west of the Rte. 117 
overpass over Rte. 128, or one mile east 
of the intersection of Rtes. 117 and 126. 
The 220-acre Massachusetts Audubon 
working farm includes pastures, wood- 
lands, ponds, and domestic and wild 
animals and birds. It also offers exhibits 
and a nature center. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $5. Children and 
senior citizens, $3. 
Elliott Laurel Reservation, Rte. 101, 
Phillipston, (508) 921-1944. This 33-acre 
property was once pasture land and still 
contains some open fields and stone 
walls from old farmhouses. Some of the 
land is now a forest of hardwoods, white 
pine, and mountain laurel. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Field Farm, Sloan Rd. at Rtes. 43 and 7, 
South Williamstown, (413) 458-3144. 
Woodlands and pasture at foot of the 
Taconic Range. Site of an Ulrich Franzen 
house, “‘Folly."’ The Trustees of Reserva- 
tions runs a bed-and-breakfast here. Call 
(413) 458-3135 to make reservations. 
The farm is open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
C.M. Gardner State Park, Rte. 112, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The 36-acre 
park offers swimming, fishing, hiking, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$5 per car. 
Glendale Falls, Clark Wright Rd., 
Middlefield, (413) 298-3239. Off Skyline 
Trail Rd., three miles southeast of 


Middlefield. In this 60-acre wooded park, 
the Glendale Brook cascades more than 
150 feet over rocky ledges. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 


to sunset. Free. 

Great National Wildlife 

yor Weir Hill Rd., Sudbury, (508) 
1. area on Monsen Rd. 


Separate 

(off Rte. 62), Concord. The 2700-acre 
refuge, in two separate parcels, provides 
resting and feeding areas for migrating 
waterfowl along the Concord and Sud- 
bury Rivers, wildlife trails, an observation 
tower, and opportunities for nature study 
and hiking. Both areas are open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. The visitors’ 
center in Sudbury, which conducts 
workshops and nature programs, is 
open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., May through Oct. Free. 
Hampton Ponds State Park, Rte. 202, 
Westfield, (413) 532-3985. The 46 acres 
are mostly ponds with boating, fishing, 
swimming, and a picnic area. Staffed 
and open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Parking, $5 per car. 
Hemlock Recreation Rd., 
Needham and Newton, (617) 727-5215. A 
23-acre park with a steep gorge and 
Echo Bridge, the second-largest mason- 
ry arch in the country when it was built in 
1877. Give a good yell to find out how the 
bridge got its name. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Holyoke Range State Park, South 
Hadley, (413) 586-0350. The 5000-acre 
park offers hiking, nature studies, hang- 
gliding, and picnicking. Call the Notch 
Visitor Center at (413) 253-2883 for 
information about tours and programs. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Visitor center open until 6 p.m. Free. 
Hopkinton State Park, Cedar St., 
Hopkinton, (508) 435-4303. The 1450- 
acre park offers swimming, a bathhouse, 
boating, bicycling, hiking and - riding 
trails, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking, 
$5 per car. 
Hubbardston State Forest, Hub- 
bardston, (508) 939-8962. The 800 acres 
of woods offer fishing and hiking. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

State Forest, Rte. 66, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The 694 
acres of woods offer fishing, hiking, and 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Jacobs Hill, Rte. 68, just west of 
Royalston Common, Royalston, (508) 
537-2377. The 135 acres of woods and 
wetlands include a steep ridge over- 
looking the Tully River and Long Pond. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 


Wildlife Sanctuary, 
789 Main St., Hampden, (413) 566-8034. 
From the Mass Pike, take exit 8, follow 
Rte. 32 south to Monson, turn right onto 
High St. and continue seven miles to the 
sanctuary. The 260-acre Massachusetts 
Audubon sanctuary includes wood- 








iri: open Tues. through Fri. 
‘Sat. from 10 a.m. to4 p.m. 











lands, fields, streams, a pond, and four 
miles of trails. It also has a live-animal 
center, tours, and the former home of 
children's author Thornton Burgess. 
Open Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
ar $3. Children and senior citizens, 
1.50. 
Leominster State Forest, Rte. 31, 
Westminster, (508) 874-2303. The 4265- 
acre forest has a pond for fishing and 
swimming. It also offers bicycling, hiking 
and riding trails, picnicking, and plenty 
of birds to watch. Crow Hills is a popular 
spot for rock-climbing. Staffed and open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking, 


$5 per car. 

Mariborough-Sudbury State Forest, 
White Pond Rd., Hudson, (508) 
435-4303. A 380-acre forest offering 
hiking, hunting, and birdwatching. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

McLennan Reservation, Fenn Rd., 
Tyringham, (413) 298-3239. Off Tyr- 
ingham Main Rd., two miles south of 
Tyringham center. The 446 acres of 
woods offer steep, wooded slopes, 
scenic land , and wildlife. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Middlefield State Town Hill 
Rd., Middlefield, (413) 442-8992. The 
1849 acres of forest offer hiking and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

n Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Mountain Rd., Princeton. From Rte. 2 
take the Westminster exit south to Rte. 
140. The 139-acre state-managed sanc- 








tuary is in the shadow of Mt. Wachusett 
and encompasses Little Wachusett 
Mountain, which offers blueberry bushes 
and a superb view to the east. There are 
opportunities to observe many birds and 
small mammals. Vegetation includes the 
moccasin flower, the loosestrife, and the 
touch-me-not, always sound advice for 
urban dwellers in the wild. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Monument Reservation, 
Rte. 7, Great Barrington, (413) 298-3239. 
Two miles south of Stockbridge. The 
270-acre reservation includes the sum- 
mit at Squaw Peak, where Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Holmes picnicked in 1850 
because of the spectacular views. There 
are three miles of hiking trails, a picnic 
area, and a large parking area. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Moore State Park, Mill St., Paxton, (508) 
792-3969. The 395-acre park includes a 
pond and historic mill village, and offers 
fishing and hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Free. 

Mt. Everett State Reservation, East 
St., Mt. Washington, (413) 528-0330. The 
1100-acre park offers fishing, hiking, and 
scenic views. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Free. 

Mt. Grace State Forest, Winchester 
Rd., Warwick, (508) 544-7474. The 1689- 
acre park offers fishing, hiking and riding 
trails, and picnicking. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Admission, $5 
per Car. 

Mt. Tom State Reservation, Rte. 141, 
Easthampton, or Rte. 5, Holyoke, (413) 








i 


527-4805. The 1800 acres of 
above the Connecticut River 20 
miles of trails, scenic views from the 
summit, two lookout towers, a museum, 
wildlife sanctuary, picnic areas, and 
fishing on Lake Bray. Open seven days 
— 8 a.m. to dusk. Admission, $2 per 


Mt. Watatic Wildlife Sanctuary, off 
Rte. 119, Ashburnham. Next to the 
Ashburnham State Forest, the 139-acre 
state-managed sanctuary on the slope 
of Mt. Watatic has three trails (one is a 
skyline trail along the ridge of the 
Wapack Range) and offers opportunities 
to observe birds (almost 40 species 
breed here), small mammals, and upland 
woods. Open from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

New England Wild Flower 
Garden in the Woods, Hemenway Rad., 
Framingham, (508) 877-6574. This 45- 
acre botanical garden contains the 
largest collection of wildflowers and 
native plants in the Northeast. A self- 
guided trail leads visitors along wood- 
lands, a pond, wetlands, and a brook. 
Plants for sale, a gift shop, and a library 
are at the site. No pets are allowed on 
the trail. Weekly hours are Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Library open 
Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $5. Children three through 
15, $3; senior citizens, $4; members, 
free. Group tours available. 
Norcross Wildlife 


¢ 


, Monson- 
Wales Rd., Wales, (413) 267-9654. Be- 
tween Rte. 19 and Rte. 32. Three miles of 
trails over 3000 acres of woodland, plus 
nature programs by appointment. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. 

Northfield State Forest, Northfield Rd., 
Northfield, (413) 544-7474. The 2223 
acres of woods offer hiking and riding 
trails and fishing. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


ree. 
Notchview Reservation, Rte. 9, Wind- 
sor, (413) 298-3239. The 3000 acres of 
forest include gullies, brooks, hills, open 
fields, wildlife (including an occasional 
black bear), 25 miles of hiking trails, and 
one self-guided trail. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Children under 16, free. 
Oakham State Forest, E. Hale Rd., 
Oakham, (508) 885-2320. The 390 acres 
of woods offer hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Otis State Forest, Rte. 23, off !-90, Otis, 
(413) 269-6002. The 3861 acres of woods 
offer boating, fishing, and hiking and 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Oxbow National Wildlife Refuge, the 
southeast portion of Fort Devens in 
Harvard, (508) 443-4661. The 662-acre 
Continued on page 37 








when you give. 





EVER WONDER who 


spends your United Way contribution? 


Volunteers. Concerned citizens. Every year, more 
than 150 United Way volunteers examine community 
needs, review the effectiveness of human service pro- 
grams, and then make difficult but informed decisions on 
how to spend your pledge for quality human services. For 
people who need help. 

So there's no secret about who spends your United 
Way contribution. They're volunteers. Trying to spend 
your pledge in the best 
way possible. Because 
that’s what you want 





A REAL RECORD STORE!* 


BCD 





BOSTON COMPACT DISC 





New England’s Original Compact Disc 






































a Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 


The Jazz Brunch. 
Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 
& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 
The Jazz Brunch 


10 a.m. 


with 


Sundays 
-3p.m. 
on 

























Specialists invite you to visit A Music Store 
that still — 


® Stocks New and Used titles (our used CDs are 


guaranteed to play like new) 


© Offers in-depth selections of Rock, Jazz, Folk, C&W, 
Blues, Ethnic and more, on Domestic and Import CDs 
© Has a knowledgeable staff to assist you with your 


selections 
© Offers a special order service 


© Lets you listen before you purchase 


Just Like Record Stores Used To Do 
*:But, as always, No Records, No Tapes — 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC 


Trade in your used CD's for store credit (Sorry, No Promos) 








$2.00 OFF 


ANY ONE NON-SALE CD OVER $10.00 
LIMIT ONE COUPON PER CUSTOMER PER DAY 
COUPON EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1989 








OPEN MONDAY-FRIDAY 11-9 ¢ SATURDAY 10-9 ¢ SUNDAY 12-6 


Across from the Galeria Mall 





54 b JFK St., Harvard Square 





Cambridge 576-2211 
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The Museum of Transportation presents 
Putting America on Wheels 
New England Paves the Way 
Wed. - Sun. 10:00 - 5:00 


Larz Anderson Park “15 Newton Street Brookline, MA 02146 
"617-522-6140 














Can you drive a 
] 1] ] 4 7 
a fruit vendor who's 
artificially intelligent? 


a ee 


c 1989, The Computer Museum 


Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


3 The Computer Museum 
Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 


400 Congress Street on Museum Wharf.Boston, MA02210 617/426-2800 
Call our talking robot for information: 423-6758 





A COMPLEX SUMMER... 

EXHIBITIONS - through July 30 - NEW ENGLAND BASKETS '89: innovation and 
tradition...July 7 - Sept 17 -- summer juried show by NEW ENGLAND WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY members...Aug 4 - Nov. 12 —SPIRITS EVOKED: recent works by 
MELITA BRECHER. PUBLIC TEA CEREMONY PRESENTATIONS: June 25, July 
30, Aug. 27,3 pm. CONCERT: Tom Hansen. piano, 4 pm....WATERCOLOR 
LECTURE/DEMONSTRATIONS by New England Watercolor Society Members 
July 9, July 16, July 20, Sept 3, 2:30 pm. CLASSES for adults and children, 


— = brochure: 934-6634 

Fe ..-AT THE ART COMPLEX MUSEUM 
eR in Museum hours — 1-4 pm, Wed. - Sun. 
Admission free. 


189 Alden, Street, Duxbury, MA 
directions: Rte. 3A. to Rte. 14. Head east to first traffic light at 3A.Tum right. Alden Street is first left. 











Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


























From the stick figures of the 8th century B.C. to the glorious 
marble masterpieces of the 6th and Sth centuries B.C.—this 300- 
year transformation of the human figure in early Greek art is on 
display at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from June 7 through 
September 3, 1989. Come see it. It’s a truly remarkable body 
of work. 


The Human Figure in Early Greek Art 
June 7 through September 3, 1989 


The exhibition, organized by the National Gallery of Art and the Greek Ministry of Culture. has been selected from the 
permanent collections of four museums in Athens and many regsonal Greek museums. Supported by an indemnity from 


at the center of one of the most 
unusual museums in the word 


ISABELLA STEWART 
GARDNER MUSEUM 


Where fine art and flowers 
all live in a Venetian palace. 








Visit our Cafe and dine on our terrace. 


280 the Fenway, Boston 
(617) 566-1401 
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Fuller Museum 
of Art 


Common Roots 
Diverse Objective 


RISD Alumni in Boston 
An invitational exhibi- 
tion of contemporary 
art by Boston area 
graduates of the 
Rhode Island School 
of Design through 
August 10, 1989. 


455 Oak Street, 
Brockton; MA 02401 
(508) 588-6000 


Tues- Sun. noon - 5 pm 
Thurs evening until 99m 




















the Federai Council on the Arts and the Thomas Anthony Pappas Charitable Foundation. 





MUSEUM: OF: FINE ARTS/BOSTON 











Visit the 
“Spirits” of Massachusetts 
at the Salem Witch Museum 1692. 


(We’re Wicked Good!) 


Through modern technology 
and extensive historical research, 
our multi-sensory “time 
machine’”’ will take you back 
300 years. You're directly in 
the middle of one of the most 
important events in American 
history. . . 


THE WITCH HYSTERIA 
OF 1692. 


You won’t want to miss this 
powerful presentation. It will 
fire your imagination. 


Open daily year-round 
10-5 p.m. 


July through Labor Day 
10-7 p.m. 


Group Rates Available 


(508) 744-1692 


The Salem Witch Museum 


Washington Square , Salem, Massachusetts 01970 








They Conquered 
the Sea... 


Captain Frank Irving Pendleton 
(1848-1915) of Searsport, MAine in 
Japanese Samurai costume 
They were ten percent 
of all the deepwater 

shipmasters in 

America--and they 
brought the world 
back to Searsport. 


It's waiting for you in 
seven historic 
buildings. 


Penobscot 
Marine Museum 
Searsport, Maine 


Box 498 © (207) 548-2529 
Open Memorial Day Weekend 
Through Oct. 15 

Mon.-Sat. 9:30 to 5:00 








Sunday 1:00-5:00 
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GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND MCSECMS 











Your ticket 
to the 
best seat in town 








Pho ors 








THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 
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Maine’s Historie Treasures 
are on exhibit every day 
\ i 


f 
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Wenham 
Museum 


Summer Exhibit 
“Doll Fantasies’ 


June 3-Sept3, 1989 
Current doll maker 
artists in cloth 
17th annual Craft Fair 
Aug. 19th, rain or shine 
Mon-Fri 11-4, Sat 1-4, 
Sun 2-5 
132 Main St., (Rt.1A) 

Wenham, 
508) 468-2377 
dmission Free 
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MAINE STATE MUSEUM 


State House Complex - Augusta, ME (207) 289-2301 
FREE ADMISSION M-F 9-5, Sat. 10-4, Sun 1-4 











DONALD LIPSKI 
RECENT WORK 
An installation and 
recent sculpture 
July 12-September 24 
DANFORTH 


MUSEUM OF ART 
123 UNION AVE. 
FRAMINGHAM 


Hours: 
Wed-Fri noon-4:30 
Sat-Sun 1:00-4:30 


information call 
(508)620-0050 
handicapped accessible 


’5 okay to dream 
It’s okay to , 
To care. To smile. To remember. Visit the Museum at 


Call 617-929-4523 for more information. 








The John F. Kennedy Library, just 10 minutes from Downtown Boston. 





he Best of 
Summer... 


Awaits you when you get away for a day to Old Sturbridge 
Village. Come wander through our re-created rural New England 
community and visit with the historically costumed staff as they 
demonstrate crafts and:activities of 150 years ago. 


Gardens at their peak, children's games on the Common, 
horse-drawn wagon rides, and early nineteenth-century music 
are only a few of the fun, summer things being present 
during the weeks ahead. 


Special summer events include Summer Fun and Family 
Weekend, June 24, 25; Independence Day Celebration, July 4; 
Music Weekend, July 15, 16; and Haying contest July 29. A free 
events calendar awaits your postcard or call. ~ 


yp 
@ OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 
The Best of New England Awaits You 
1 Old Sturbridge Village Road 


Sturbridge, MA 01566 + 508-347-3362 
Exit 9, Mass Pike; Exit 2, 1-84 
































The Museum at The John FE. Kennedy Library. Where he lives on. 




















Lute Songs for a 


Saturday, June 24 


FEES: $10NM; 

$7.50 M. 
Plimoth Plantation 
P.O. Box 1620 
Plymouth, MA 02360 
508/746-1622 





Plimoth Plantation 


Midsummer's Eve 


7 p.m., Hornblower Garden 


World renowned lutenist Frank Wallace 
joins Ayriel, an ensemble of singers and 
instrumentalists, to perform the 
Elizabethan songs of Dowland, Morley, 
Campion and Lawes in the charming 
Hornblower Gardens. 




















Beardsley 





Aubrey Beardsley, 
1872-1898 





An Exhibition 
of Original Drawings 








= May 13 through July 9 
Bw Tuesday - Sunday 10am - Spm 


J 





Arthur M. Sackler 
Museum 





Next to Harvard Yard 
485 Broadway, Cambridge 
617-495-9400 
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that you can get 
a free appetizer 
at Dad's Diner 
if you can 
identify what 
movie is 
playing at the 
drive-in on the wall? 
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‘a little something special 
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RESTAURANT 
Henderson Carriage Building 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, MA 02140 
(617) 576-2240 

















At last. 
An alternative to 
Michela's. 





Sanne 
Our charming old house, built in 1766, offers an 
elegant yet comfortable setting for luncheon or dinner. 
Open 7 days, we have beautifully appointed private 
dining rooms for 6-150, and always serve the same 
award winning menu. Only 25 miles south of Boston, 
conveniently located 1 minute from Rte. 3, Exit 14. 


‘‘Best Restaurant South of Boston People’s 


Award” 
— Greater Boston Menu Guide Readers Poll 


No ties. “Best of Boston” 


No reservations. — Boston Magazine 





One Athenaeum Street 


Cambridge 


Caffé M at Michela's 
225.3366 








j 





~\ (617) 749-5325 ¢ 1217 Main St., Hingham, MA "i 











ms Fe <"“vs es 
 . Fresh Air. Fresh Fare. 


| 7% ny 
CAPRICCIO PIU CAFE gi bil\ 
GET REAL WV 


Food, Quality, Satisfied, aa 
Comfortable | — | 
550 Tremont Street .- 
in Boston's South End Tr 
338-6252 


Reservations for 5 
or more only 


Monday - Friday 11-11 ia ae EIS A 

. Saturday -Sundays.i1 (aon Delicious dining indoors and out. 
Naa % Either way we're air conditioned. 

407R Union St. 

Newton Centre, MA 

617-964-6684 

(Behind BayBanks) Reservations Accepted 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO LOVE 
MUSIC TO EAT AT 


Da 





FRESH Pastas, CREATIVE SALADS, 
SIZZLING Grit. & More 


th, ” uPTown 
ROSTACRapt £ mesic coud 


RESTAURANT OPEN: 

LUNCH ¢ TUES - FRI 11-5 

DINNER @ TUES - SAT 5 - 9 
Reservations Accepted 


17 HOLLAND ST. ¢ DAVIS SQUARE ¢ SOMERVILLE 
DIRECTLY ACROSS FROM T REDLINE 


776-2004 
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RESTAURANT 


GENJI 


idat-m c-b-30-me) meer-| er-1a) 


ole m= ld mA) (10m (ome al-me)| 
Boston's oldest and best 
Japanese restaurants. Enjoy 
authentic Japanese food 
with a choice of seating 
Western or Japanese style; 
alei[Ulellale melo -141m =f-16 






Sunday Brunch 
Live Jazz! 


12:30 - 3:30 


Mi Ul aleial=.elam 
Mor Fr 12:( 
Sat 

Oi lalal=) a 
MW r Tt i 
f 


327 Newbury St., Boston 
(617) 267-5656 








"THE QUALITY IS SUPERB IN BOTH 
PRESENTATION AND FLAVOR ..." 


— The Boston Globe 
LFF] 














s 
\= 
YAMASUSH I 





If you've got a yen for wonderfully authentic Japanese cuisine, 
served in a thoroughly modern setting, visit Yamasushi. 
Featuring a wide variety of agemono, nabemono anabemono and 
terriyaki dishes, delicate tempura, jubakomono and the freshest 
sushi and sashimi in town. After all, when it comes to great 
Japanese food, we speak your language. 


132 Newbury Street, Boston 
(between Clarendon Street & Dartmouth Street) 
(617) 424-8400 


































hef Chang’s House has built its reputation over the years for 
freshness of ingredients and quality: of preparation. Our 
Peking Duck has won awards all over town; come in and see it carved 
at tableside. Our extensive menu has something to please everyone. 


CHEF 
CHANG’S 
House 


American Express, Master Card & Visa are welcome. 
1004-1006 Beacon Street « Brookline, MA 02146 + 277-4226 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 
Sushi Bar 


30 Other Cooked Dishes 











M-Sat Sun 
12-3 5-10 
5-10:30 


Ample Parking 


966-0200 


308 HARVARD ST 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
BROOKLINE 
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Restaurant & Bar 


Grendel’s Den Restaurant offers a 
variety of International Specialities: 
Spinach pie, curried chicken, fettuccine, sandwiches, 
burgers, and a fantastic salad bar. Great ice cream 
desserts, drinks for the afternoon or after theatre. 


Grendel’s Bar features free appetizers 
Mon. - Fri. 5 to 7 and from 9 to Midnight. 


Restaurant 491-1160 


Open Sun. - Thurs. 11 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Fri. - Sat. 11 a.m. - 12 midnight 


89 Winthrop St. Harvard Square Cambridge, MA 02128 


Bar 491-1050 
Open Daily 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


PASTAVINO 


restaurant-bar-bottega 


On the edge of Boston's famous Public Garden lies an enchantingly authentic 
Italian food emporium. A restaurant, bar. and bottega in one. Filled with delicious 
specialties to be eaten here or taken along as your travels continue. Pasta as the 
Romans created it in such dishes as Tortellini al Cartoccio, Strette al Salmone 
Affumicato, and Maccheronini alla Testoni. Desserts like Tiramisu and gelati in 
every flavor imaginable. A gourmet take-away with imported cold cuts, pastas, 
coffees, and delicious little sandwiches called panini. 


at The Heritage On The Garden bottega - 482-0020 
75 Park Plaza take-away 
Boston 


restaurant - 482-0010 
lunch dinner brunch 




















Lai Lai 
Chinese 
Restaurant 


specializing in Hunan, 
Szechuan, Mandarin cuisine 


TAKE OUT and DELIVERY service soon 


Free Parking after 5:00 pm 
Daily Luncheon Special 12 - 5 


700 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


876-7000 











WELCOME TO 


CHINA SAILS 


Chestnut Hill, we invite 
you to dine with us in 
our newly redecorated 
restaurant and lounge. 
Reservations and cred- 
it cards accepted. 
Restaurant hours: 
Monday - Saturda 
Chicken, Gai Poo Lo 11:30AM - 1:30A 

Mein and Shrimp Won Sundays 

Ton. Located in 12:00 NOON - 1:00 AM 


Enjoy Boston's finest 
in traditional Chinese 
cuisine. Choose from 
an extensive 
Cantonese and 
Szechuan menu 
including Peking 
Ravioli, Cashew 


OPEN MON. THU. SAT. 11:30 A.M. TO 1:30 A.M. 
SUNDAY 12 NOON TO 1:30 A.M. 


For Take Out 
Orders Call 


734-1700 


Major Credit 
Cards Accepted 














GANKEE LOBSTER C0. 
272 NORTHERN AVE. 


BOSTON MASS. 02210 
(617) 542-1922 


RETAIL AF’ WHOLESALE ! 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


CALL ABOUT YOUR CLAMBAKE, 
TODAY! 


(Next to Jimmy's Harborside Restaurant) 























SPANISH, LATIN AMERICAN t , RESTAURANT 


Home of the Paella, baked lamb and Ceviche 


“Outstanding, super scampi” — BOSTON MAGAZINE 
“Best of Boston” 1983/1984 — BOSTON MAGAZINE 
Your hosts, Arturo and Jania warmly await your visit 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations recommended. 
Serving imported and domestic beer, mixed drinks. 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Hours: Dinner 5:30 - 11:30 
For reservations cali 547-6300 
15 Springfield St., inman Square, Cambridge 





BIENVENIDOS: 


























NATURE CONTINUED 
refuge offers undeveloped 
the swamp of the Nashua River for bird 
watching and nature study. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Peru State Forest, Middlefield Rd., 
Peru, (413) 442-8992. The 3150 acres of 
woods offer hiking and riding trails and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Petersham State Forest, off Rte. 122 
and Riceville Pond, Petersham, (508) 
939-8962. The 200-acre forest offers 
canoeing, fishing, hiking, and riding. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Petticoat Hill Reservation, Petticoat 
Hill Rd., south of Rte. 9, Williamsburg 
Center, (413) 298-3239. The 60 acres of 
woods and steep slopes have 
wildflowers and a trail to the summit of 
the hill. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, 
W. Mountain Rd., off Rte. 7, Lenox, (413) 
637-0320. From the merging of Rtes. 7 
and 20, go north for three miles to 
Dugway Rd., turn left and go 1.6 miles to 
the entrance. The 1100-acre Massachu- 
setts Audubon sanctuary is on the 
wooded Lenox Mountain and the adja- 
cent Yokun Brook. It features active 
beaver ponds, a hemlock gorge, a 
hummingbird garden, and seven miles of 
trails. It also has a library, nature 
museum, tours, \and river trips. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission (not 
including tours), $3. Children and senior 
citizens, $2. 
Purgatory Chasm State Reservation, 
Purgatory Rd., Rte. 146, Sutton, (508) 
234-3733. The 187-acre park offers 
hiking, picnicking, and rock climbing (by 
permit only). Staffed and open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
State Park, 10 N. Lake 
Ave., Worcester, (508) 755-6880. The 51- 
acre park includes a seven-mile-long 
lake with facilities for boating, fishing, 
swimming, and picnicking. There are 
also balifields, tennis courts, and a 
running track. Staffed and open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Parking, $5 
per car. 
Redemption Rock, Rte. 140 (off Rte. 2 
in Westminster), Princeton, (508) 
537-2377. A huge table rock which was 
supposedly the site of ransom nego- 
tiations following the kidnapping of a 
Lancaster settler by King Philip's In- 
dians. Mary W..Ri ison was the 
unfortunate hostage returned to her 
family but unable to sell her story to a 
television network. Open seven days 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Robinson State Park, North St., 
Agawam, (413) 594-9416. The 828-acre 
park offers bicycling, lake fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, and swimming. Staffed and 
openiseven days-from: 10 a:m: to 8 p.m. 
Parking, $5 per car. 
Grace Robson Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Reservoir Rd., off I-90, Montgomery and 
Westfield, (413) 447-9789. On the for- 
ested slope of Mt. Tekoa, this 69-acre 
secluded sanctuary includes Moose 
Meadow Falls. It also offers opportunities 
to observe birds, small mammals, plants, 
and the timber rattlesnake. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Rocky Narrows, west bank of the 
Charles River, one mile south of Farm St 
Bridge, Sherborn, (508) 921-1944. The 77 
acres, accessible only by canoe, include 
granite ledges that form the narrows 
historically known as the ‘Gates of the 
Charles" and woodiand along the 
Charles River. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Rocky Woods Reservation, Hartford 
St. (off Rte. 109 in Westwood), Medfield, 
(508) 359-6333. The 491-acre reservation 
includes granite ledges, wooded slopes, 
three ponds, and 12 miles of trails for 
nature study, hiking and riding. Across 
Hartford St. is the Fork Factory Brook 
Reservation, site of a former pitchfork 
factory and now a woodland with wild 
cranberries. Staffed and open Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under six, free. 
Rowe State Forest, Pelham Lake Rd., 
Rowe, (413) 339-5504. The 264-acre 
forest offers fishing. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free 
Royalston Falis Reservation, Falls 
Rd., Royalston, (508) 537-2377. Three 
miles from the junction of Rte. 68 and 
Falls Rd. (Falls Rd. is one mile west of 
Royalston Common). The 205 acres of 
woods surround a natural gorge and 70- 
foot waterfalls, and offer hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Royaiston State Forest, off Rte. 68, 
Royalston, (508) 939-8962. The 800 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Rutland State Park, Rte. 122A, 
Rutland, (508) 886-6333. The 1920-acre 
park has a lake and a beach and offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, waterskiing, 
hiking .and riding trails, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $5 per car. 
Henry L. Shattuck Reservation, 
Causeway St., Medfield, (508) 921-1944 
One mile south of Rte. 109 (canoe 
accessible only). The 225 acres of 
forested upland and wetland meadow 
border the Charles River and offer 
wildflowers and wildlife. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 
State Forest, Shutesbury 
(413) 659-3797. The 845 acres of woods 
offer fishing. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
South River State Forest, Rte. 116, 
Conway, (413) 268-7098. The 500-acre 
forest offers hiking and riding trails and 


trails through .—- 

















fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
State Forest, Howe Pond Rd., 
Spencer, (508) 885-2320. The 1048-acre 
forest has two ponds for fishing and 
swimming. It also offers hiking and riding 
trails. Staffed and open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking, $5 per car. 
Squannacook River, ‘off Meetinghouse 
Hill Rd., Townsend, (508) 597-8802. The 
300-acre state reserve offers hiking and 
riding trails, canoeing, and fishing. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Stanley Park, Western and Kensington 
Aves., Westfield, (413) 568-9312. Exit 
from I-90 on Rtes. 10 and 202, go south 
along N. Elm St. to the rotary, and go 
west on Court St./Western Ave. Some 
200 acres with a Japanese tea house, 
arboretum, old mill with a water wheel, 
picnic area, playground, tennis courts, 
and rose i i music is 
provided by a 96-foot carillon tower with 
an organ and English and Flemish bells. 
Half-hour concerts are given on Thurs. 
and Sat. at 6:30 p.m. and on Sun. at 3 
p.m. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 
Sutton State Forest, Rte. 146, Sutton, 
(508) 234-3733. The 135 acres of woods 
offer hiking. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Swift River Reservation, Nichewaug 
Rd., Petersham, (508) 921-1944. Fields, 
woodlands, and trails through pastures 
and rock ledges. Hemlock and pine 
forests, plus the site of an old water- 
powered sawmill. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Taconic Trail State Park, Rte. 2, 
Williamstown, (413) 499-4262. The 930 
acres of woods @ffer hiking and riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Tantiusques Reservation, Leadmine 
Rd., off Rte. 15, Sturbridge, (508) 
921-1944. Site of a 17th-century lead 
mine. Veins of graphite are still visible 
throughout the 55 acres. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Townsend State Forest, off Brookline 
and Dudley Rds., Townsend, (508) 
597-8802. The 2500-acre forest offers 
picnic areas and hiking and bridle trails. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Tyringham Cobble, Jerusalem Rd., 
Tyringham Center, (413) 298-3239. The 
206 acres include upland pastures and 
woodland, views of Tyringham valley, 
and wildflowers. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Upton State Forest, Westboro Rd., 
Upton, (413) 529-6923. The 2660 acres of 
woods offer fishing, hiking, bicycling, 
and riding trails: No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Wachusett Meadow Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Goodnow Rd.., off Rte. 62, Prince- 
ton, (508) 464-2712. The 1031-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary in- 
cludes upland meadows, ponds, a red- 
maple swamp, a brook, 10 miles of trails, 
a boardwalk over the swamp, and the 
Crocker Maple tree, the third largest of 
its kind in North America. Open Tues 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission (subject to 


change), $3. Children and senior 
citizens, $2. 
Wachusett Mountain State Reser- 


vation, Mountain Rd., Princeton, (508) 
464-2987. From Rte. 2 take the West- 
minster exit south to Rte. 140. The 1950- 
acre park includes a road and hiking trail 
to the top of 2006-foot Wachusett 
Mountain. Maximum visibility from the 
peak is 120 miles. There are also pichic 
areas and a visitor center with historical 
exhibits. Gates open seven days from 9 
a.m. to sunset. Visitor center open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Walden Pond State Reservation, Rte. 
126, Concord, (508) 369-3254. The 300- 
acre park offers a scenic lake for 
swimming (with a bathhouse), boating, 
and fishing. It aiso offers hiking, nature 
study, and the historic site of Thoreau's 
refuge. No pets or alcohol. Staffed and 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Parking, $5 per car. 

Warwick State Forest, Northfield Rd., 
Northfield, (508) 544-7474. The 7100 
acres of woods offer boating, fishing, 
and hiking and riding trails. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 

Wendell State Forest, Wendell Rd., 
Wendell, (413) 659-3797. The 7557-acre 
forest offers boating, fishing, swimming, 
hiking and riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, and picnicking. Pavilion area with 
baseball field. Staffed and open seven 





days from 8:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Parking, 
$5 per car. 

Whitehall State Park, Rte. 135, Hopkin- 
ton, (508) 435-4303. The 877-acre park is 
primarily a lake that offers fishing and 
boating. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Winchendon State Forest, Mullen Rd., 
Winchendon, (508) 939-8962. The 46 
acres of woods offer hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Worthington State Forest, Rte. 112, 
Worthington, (413) 532-3985. The 175 
acres of woods offer hiking and fishing. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut offers a variety of public 
areas for those who want to get out for 
the day. State parks and forests are 
open seven days a week. The entrance 
fee to the state-operated facilities de- 
pends on when and where you want to 
go. Generally, parks on the water 
(Hammonasset Beach, Rocky Neck, 
Sherwood Island, and Squantz Pond) 
charge $4 per car on weekends and 
holidays and $2 during the week. The 
parking fee for inland parks is $2 per car 
on weekends and holidays and $1 during 
the week. There are many more areas 
available for day use listed under 
“Camping.” 

Most state forests and parks either 
prohibit pets or restrict them to leashes 
in certain areas — you should check with 
each area before heading out. Glass, 
open fires, pets, and alcoholic 
beverages are prohibited on state 
beaches, but are permitted (except for 
beer kegs) in picnic areas. For more 
information, write to the Dept. of En- 
vironmental Protection, Office of State 
Parks and Recreation, 165 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford, CT 06106, or call (203) 
566-2304. 

For general tourist information, write 
to the Dept. of Economic Development, 
210 Washington St., Hartford, CT 06106, 
or call (203) 566-3948. The toll-free 
number from states between Maine and 
Virginia is (800) 243-1685. In Connecti- 
cut, call (800) 842-7492. 

For information on hiking trails, write to 
the Connecticut Forest and Park As- 
sociation, Box 389, East Hartford, CT 
06108, or call (203) 566-3489. 


Harry C. Barnes Memorial Nature 
Center, 175 Shrub Rd., off Rte. 6, Bristol, 
(203) 589-6082. The 70-acre glacial- 
deposit preserve offers a self-guided 
trail through a variety of habitats 
emphasizing stages of ecological suc- 
cession. Trails open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. The center is open on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Bartlett Arboretum, Rte. 137 (off exit 35 
of Merritt Pkwy.), Stamford, (203) 
322-6971. A 63-acre nature center with 
conifers, wildflowers, ecology trails, and 
a swamp walk. A horticultural library is 
open weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Call for information about group tours 
and programs. Open seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to sunset. Free. 

Connecticut College Arboretum, 
Williams St., Connecticut College cam- 
pus (exit 83 from 1-95), New London, 
(203) 447-7700. The 435-acre nature 
preserve offers hiking trails through a 
variety of natural ecosystems. Plant 
collections include laurels, azaleas, and 
conifers. Open seven days from sunrise 


to sunset. Free. 

Denison Pequotsepos Nature Center, 
Pequotsepos Rd. (exit 90 from 1-95), 
Mystic, (203) 536-1216. The 125-acre 
sanctuary has self-guided trails (includ- 
ing one for the blind) and a natural- 
history museum. Tours by appointment. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Closed on major holidays. Adults, $1 
Children six through 14, 50 cents. 
Devil’s Den Preserve, end of Pent Rd., 
(203) 226-4991. Take exit 42 from Merritt 
Pkwy. (Rte. 15), go north on Rte. 57 and 
take a right onto Godfrey Rd., then a left 
onto Pent Rd. The 1540-acre nature 
preserve includes woodlands, hills, 
marshes, streams, and 15 miles of 
rugged trails. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Visitors must register 
in the parking area. Free. Permits for 
large groups must be requested in 
advance 

Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 23 
off 1-91), Rocky Hill, (203) 529-8423. The 
Park's exhibit-center dome houses more 
than 500 dinousar tracks, three life-size 
dinosaur models, live reptiles, and 
exhibits of recent finds. Visitors may 





make casts from the tracks, provided 
they bring the 10 Ibs. of plaster of paris 
and the quarter cup of cooking oil 
needed to make a good-sized cast. The 
park also features nature trails, a 
boardwalk over a swamp, a picnic area, 
and a bookstore. Bookstore open from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Visitor's center open 
Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. coe made until 3:30 p.m.). 
Admission $1. Children, 50 cents. 
Flanders Nature Center, main office at 
Flanders and Churuchill Rds. (off Rte. 6), 
Woodbury, (203) 263-3711. Includes the 
700-acre Whittemore Sanctuary and the 
200-acre Van Vieck Sanctuary, with self- 
guided trails through woods, bogs, and 
wildflowers. There are also a botany trail, 
a nut-tree arboretum, and a sheep farm. 
Trails are open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Tours of the sheep farm must 
be arranged in advance. Staff available 
during limited hours. Free. 

Fort Shantok State Park, off Rte. 32, 
Montville, (203) 848-9876. Four miles 
south of Norwich. The site of a former 


“Indian village, with 170 acres for hiking, 


picnicking, and fishing. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Parking, $1 
on weekends and-holidays. 

Gay City State Park, three miles south 
of Bolton on Rte. 85, (203) 566-2304. The 
remains of an abandoned mill village, 
with stone foundations of mills and 
houses. Hiking, picnicking, fishing, and 
swimming are permitted. 

Gillette Castle State Park, Rte. 82, four 
miles south of East Haddam, (203) 
526-2336. The 184-acre park includes a 
rugged stone castle built by William 
Gillette, a stage actor famous for playing 
Sherlock Holmes (there's a room full of 
Holmes memorabilia). The castle also 
provides a broad panorama of the 
surrounding countryside and the Con- 
necticut River valley. The park offers 
picnicking, concessions, hiking, and a 
nearby ferry. Castle open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to.5 p.m. Park open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset through Oct. 
9. Admission to castle, $1. Children six 
through 11, 50 cents. 

James L. Goodwin State Forest and 
Conservation Area, three miles east of 
South Chaplin on Rte. 6, Hampton, (203) 
455-9534. The 2171 acres of woodlands 
‘include hiking and riding trails, wildlife 
marshes, an arboretum, and self-guided 
trails. Group tours by appointment only. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Kent Falls State Park, Rte. 7, three 
miles north of Kent, (203) 927-3238. The 
275 acres offer waterfalls, hiking through 
wooded areas along the stream (no 
swimming), picnicking, and fishing 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset 
Free 

Larsen Sanctuary, 2325 Burr St., exit 
21 off I-95, Fairfield, (203) 259-6305. This 
170-acre sanctuary is the headquarters 
for the Connecticut Audubon Society 
and offers six-and-a-half miles of trails, a 
nature walk for the blind and handi- 
capped, and a nature center. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 


GREAT INDOORS 


g The Bay State Games, Boston, July 11 through 16. 

The games, held on local college campuses, bring 
together 4000 athletes from Massachusetts to compete 
in an Olympic-style festival. There are 18 sports, 
including track and field, basketball, diving, 
swimming, gymnastics, soccer, volleyball, weight 
lifting, wrestling, and rowing. For schedules and ticket 
information, call 727-3227. 


similar ideas. 





See the ‘SPECTATOR SPORTS’ listings for 


offers trails, a mature center, a bird- 
observation window, a nature-art gallery, 
and an environmental-book shop. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Guided tours by appointment. Ad- 
mission, $2. Children under 16 and 
senior citizens, $1. 

New Canaan Nature Center, 144 
Oenoke Ridge (Rte. 124), New Canaan, 
(203) 966-9577. The center offers nature 
displays, and greenhouse exhibits, and 
40 acres of trails. Trails open seven days 
from ‘sunrise to sunset. The center is 
open Tues. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 
4:30 p.m. Free. 

Northeast Audubon Center, Rte. 4, 
Sharon, (203) 364-0520. Eleven miles of 
self-guided trails over the 684-acre 
sanctuary. The center also features farm 
animals and an exhibit honoring Con- 
necticut writer Hal Borland. Trails open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. The 
center is open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Closed on holidays. Admission, $2 
Children under 18, $1. 

Penwood State Park, Rte. 185, four 
miles west of Bloomfield, (203) 242-1158 
Hiking trails through 787 acres of woods 
to the mountain top, which offers a good 
view of the Farmington River valley 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Free 

Peoples State Forest, E. River Rd., 
Barkhamsted, (203) 379-2469. One mile 
north of Pleasant Valley. The 2954-acre 
forest includes a 200-year-old pine grove 
ideal for picnicking next to the Farm- 
ington River. It also offers hiking and 
fishing. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission on weekdays, free. 
Weekend and holiday parking, $2. 
Roaring Brook Nature Center, 70 
Gracey Rd., off Rte. 44, Canton, (203) 
693-0263. Seasonal displays, plus more 
than six miles of trails over 115 acres of 
fields, forest, ponds, and streams. There 
are also nature exhibits, a replica of an 
American Indian longhouse, and a nature 
reference library. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and children under 12, $1. 

Salt Meadow National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, off Old Clinton Rd., Westbrook, 
(401) 364-9124 (US Fish and Wildlife 
Service). The 183-acre refuge has wood- 
land, a salt marsh, and a small river. It 
also offers three miles trails for observing 
saltwater birds. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free 

Sleeping Giant State Park, off Rte. 10, 
two miles north of Hamden, (203) 
789-7498. The 1331-acre park offers 
scenic hiking trails to the top of Mt 
Carmel, stream fishing, and picnicking 
Weekends and holidays, $2 per car 
Squantz Pond, Rte. 39, four miles north 
of New Fairfield, (203) 797-4165. The 172 
acres offer frontage on Candlewood 
Lake and Squantz Pond for swimming, 
fishing, boating, scuba diving, and 
picnicking. There are hiking trails in the 
adjoining Pootatuck State Forest. No 








p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 4:30 p.m 
Closed on Sun. in July and Aug 
Admission, $1. Children under 13, 50 
cents. 

Stewart B. McKinney National 
Wildlife Refuge, off the Norwalk coast, 
(401) 364-9124 (US Fish and Wildlife 
Service). This refuge includes three 
islands and a coastal area for bird 
nesting. Only Sheffield Island, with 67 
acres designated as refuge, is open to 
the public. Access is by private boat 
only, but there is an observation platform 
at Milford Point for the viewing of a 
coastal nesting area. No staff or facili- 
ties. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free 

Mohawk Mountain State Park, Rte. 4, 
Cornwall, (203) 491-3620. Six miles west 
of Goshen. These 260 acres and the 
surrounding 3295-acre Mohawk State 
Forest include a wildlife sanctuary and 
wooded trails to the peak of the 
mountain and offer fishing, picnicking, 
and hiking. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Free 

Natchaug State Forest, Rte. 198, 
Eastford, (203) 974-1562. Four miles 
south of Phoenixville. The 12,935-acre 
forest offers fishing in the Natchaug 
River, picnicking, hiking, and riding trails 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset 
Free 

National Audubon Society in Green- 
wich, 613 Riversville Rd. Greenwich, 
(203) 869-5272. Take exit 28 from Rte 
15, go north on Roundhill Rd., then left 
onto Johns St. to the intersection with 
Riversville Rd. The 485-acre sanctuary 





pets. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission on weekdays, $2 per 
car. On weekends and holidays, $4 per 
car 

Talcott Mountain State Park, Rte. 185, 
three miles south of Simsbury, (203) 
242-1158. Heublein Tower, given to the 
state by the owners of the liquor 
company, sits atop the mountain, nearly 
1000 feet above the Farmington River 
Valley. A one-and-a-half mile trail leads to 
the tower. Picnicking and hang gliding 
are popular here. The tower is open 
Thurs. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. The grounds are open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Free 

Westport Nature Center, 10 Woodside 
Ln. {exit 17 from 1-95 or exit 41 from the 
Merritt Pkwy.), Westport, (203) 227-7253 
The 62-acre wildlife sanctuary includes 
trails, a museum, an aquarium, and an 
animal shelter. Open Mon. through Sat 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children, 50 
cents 

White Memorial Conservation Center, 
Rte. 202, Litchfield, (203) 567-0015. The 
4000 acres of woodiand offer trails 
(including one for the blind), self-guided 
trails, a wetlands boardwalk, and a 
recreation and picnicking area. Two 
family campgrounds and a marina are 
nearby, on the shores of Lake Bantam 
The nature center has a museum and a 
library. Guided tours by appointment 
Trails open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. The museum is open Tues 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Continued on page 38 
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NATURE CONTINUED 


week, from sunrise to sunset. For more 
information, see the “Camping”’ listing 
or call (207) 723-5140. 

The North Maine Woods, Inc. is a 
private recreation organization man- 
aging 3,000,000 acres of forest land in 
northwestern Maine. There may be fees 
for the use of private roads in this area. 
For information, write to North Maine 
Woods, Inc., Box 421, Ashland, ME 
04732, or call (207) 435-6213. 


Birdsacre Sanctuary, Bar Harbor Rd. 
(Rte. 3), adjacent to Maine Coast Mall, 
Ellsworth, (207) 667-8460. The 100-acre 
sanctuary offers seven nature trails, four 
ponds, more than 100 species of birds, 
and picnic areas. Staffed and open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Donations requested. 
— Stanwood Homestead Museum 
has wood carvings and an exhibit of 
birds' eggs collected in 1887 and 1888. 
There are also mounted sea birds, owls, 
hawks, and eagles. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. 
Rachel Carson National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Rte. 1, Wells, (207) 646-9226. Take 
1-95 to Rte. 9 and go east to Rte. 1 in 
Wells. From Rte. 1 take any ocean-beach 
road from Kittery to Scarboro. The 3300- 
acre refuge includes 45 miles of coastal 
marshland with abundant wildlife and 
some hiking trails. Overlook platforms 
are all wheelchair accessible. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Grafton Notch State Park, Rite. 26, 
between Upton and Newry, (207) 
824-2912. The 3112-acre park includes 
Screw Auger Falls, Mother Walker Falis, 
Old Speck Mountain, Moose Cave, and a 
section of the Appalachian Trail. It offers 
hiking, fishing, and picnic areas at Bruce 
Meadows. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 
Holbrook isiand Sanctuary, on 
Penobscot Bay, south of Bucksport in 
Brooksville, (207) 326-4012. The sanc- 
tuary has 1230 acres of upland forests 
and meadows and offers nature study 
and lots of birdlife along its six miles of 
trails. Includes a beaver flowage and 
nesting grounds for ducks, ospreys, and 
blue herons. Staffed and open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Maine Audubon Society, Rte. 1, 
Falmouth, (207) 781-2330. The 60-acre 
sanctuary offers solar-energy exhibits 
and trails over saltwater marsh. Tours by 
appointment. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Mast Landing Sanctuary, Upper Mast 
Landing Rd., Freeport, (207) 781-2330. 
Self-guided trails over 100 acres of 
woods, fields, and salt marsh. Managed 
by the Maine Audubon Society. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
National Wildlife R 


Rte. 1, Calais, (202%) 454-3521. Six miles 
north of Calais, off Rte. 1 and Charlotte 
Rd. The 22,665-acre refuge includes two 
wilderness areas, woods, lakes, 
marshes and streams, wildlife, and more 
than 200 species of birds. It also offers 
fishing and hiking. The refuge is open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset, and 
the office is open Mon. through Fri. from 
7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

Peacock Beach State Park, Pleasant 
Pond, off Rte. 201, Richmond, (207) 
582-2813. The 100-acre park includes a 
beautiful sand beach, a swimming area 
with lifeguards, and picnicking facilities. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

Petit Manan National Wildlife Refuge, 
Pigeon Hill Rd., five miles off Rte. 1 and 
three miles south of Milbridge, (207) 
546-2124. The 3335-acre refuge, which 
includes a peninsula and several islands, 
is one of the few undeveloped coastal 
areas in Maine and is characterized by 
its wind-blown, wilderness 

with woods, bogs, and outcrops. It offers 
hiking trails and nature study.. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Popham Beach State Park, Rte. 209, 
from Bath to Phippsburg, (207) 
389-1335. The 529-acre park includes a 
long beach of light sand, sand bars with 
tidal pools, and rocky outcrops. It offers 
fishing, swimming (bathhouses avail- 
able), and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 9 am. to sunset 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, free 
Range Ponds State Park, off Empire 
Rd., off Rte. 122, Poland, (207) 998-4104 
The 750-acre park Offers swimming, 


lifeguards, picnicking, and trout-fishing. 


Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. - 


to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

Reid State Park, Rte. 127, southeast of 
Georgetown, (207) 371-2303. The 768- 
acre park includes a mile-and-a-half of 
sand beaches, marshes, ledges, and 
saltwater pools. It also offers picnicking, 
a snack bar, swimming, and fishing. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free: 

Roque Bluffs State Park, off Rte. 1, 
Roque Bluffs, (207) 255-3475. The 274- 
acre park includes both a pebble beach 
and a freshwater pond. It also offers 
picnicking, a playground, fishing, and 
swimming. Staffed and open seven 
days, from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Scarborough Marsh Nature Center, 
Pine Point Rd., Rte. 9, off Rte. 1, 
Scarborough, (207) 883-5100. The center 
has canoe rentals, nature trails, and 
guided tours. Open June 14 through 
Labor Day seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Exhibits are free. Bird, marsh, 
and other guided walks available. Canoe 
rentals, $7 per hour, $20 per half-day. 
Canoe tours available. Call for schedule 
of events and information about group 
tours. 

Two State Park, Two Lights Rd., 
off Rte. 77, Cape Elizabeth, (207) 
799-5871. The 41 acres of headlands on 
Maine's rock-bound coast include a 
scenic view of Casco Bay and the open 
Atlantic. Fishing, a picnic area, and a 
playground. About one mile from sandy 
Crescent Beach, which has bathhouses 
and showers. Staffed and open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$1. Children under 12, free. 

Wolf Neck Woods State Park, Wolf 
Neck Rd., off Rte. 1, south of Freeport, 
(207) 865-4465. The 233-acre park in- 
cludes scenic frontage on Casco Bay 
and the Harraseeket River. It also offers 
hiking, picnicking, and guided nature 
walks. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire provides ample op- 
portunities for day outings in its state 
parks and national forests. Besides 
those listed below, see listings under 
“Camping” for public areas available for 
day use. Most New Hampshire state 
parks are open for Gay use seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Pets are not 
permitted at state beaches and many 
state parks; call for information about 
specific areas. For more information dn 
vacation possibilities, state parks and 
forests, and historic sites, write to the 
New Hampshire Dept. of Economic 
Development, Office of Vacation Travel, 
Box 856, Concord, NH 03301, or call 
(603) 271-3254. For recorded information 
about state parks, call (800) 258-3608 (in 
New Hampshire, call 224-2525). 

For more information on the White 
Mountain National Forest, write to the 
particular ranger district or to the 
Supervisor's Office, White Mountain 
National Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., 
Laconia, NH 03246, or call (603) 
524-6450. Hikers should request infor- 
mation about restricted White Mountain 
areas. 

The Audubon Society of New Hamp- 
shire manages natural areas totaling 
nearly 3000 acres. For information about 
field trips (including whale watches and 
canoeing and camping trips), courses 
and workshops in subjects such as 
astronomy, and special events, write to 
the Audubon Society of New Hampshire, 
3 Silk Farm Rd., Box 528B, Concord, NH 
03301, or call (603) 224-9909. Some of 
their properties are listed below. 


Appalachian Trail, extends 160 miles 
across the state. It begins at Mahoosuc 
Ridge, on the Maine border, crosses the 
Presidential Range, cuts through 
Hanover near Dartmouth College, and 
crosses the Connecticut River into 
Vermont. For information about hiking 
trails, classes, and programs, contact 
- regional Appalachian Mountain Club, 
, Rte. 16, Gorham, NH 03581, or 
can (603) 466-2725 
Audubon House, 3 Silk Farm Rd., 
Concord, (603) 224-9909. Take Rte. 13 
and turn right onto Silk Farm Rd., or take 
Exit 2 to Clinton St., then left onto Silk 
Farm Rd. The headquarters of the New 
Hampshire Audubon Society has self- 
guided trails, a gift shop, a nature center 


with exhibits, and a_natural-history 
library. There is a day camp, and 
children’s programs are held on Sat. 
mornings. Hiking trails open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. House open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

State Park, off Rte. 114, five 
miles east of Weare, (603) 271-3254. The 
115-acre river pool has a 900-foot beach 
with a bathhouse, playfields, picnic 
grounds, and fishing areas. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 


. Children under 13, free. 


DePierrefeu-Willard Pond Sanctuary, 
off Rte. 123, one-and-a-half miles on a 
dirt road, Hancock, (603) 224-9909. The 
847-acre Audubon Society of New 
Hampshire preserve is home to beaver, 
otter, and loons. It offers hiking, swim- 
ming, canoeing, and fly-fishing. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Donations requested. 
Echo Lake State Park, off Rte. 302, two 
miles west of North Conway, (603) 
271-3254. The mountain lake offers 
swimming and picnicking. A scenic road 
leads to the 700-foot-high Cathedral 
Ledge. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $2. Children under 


13, free. 

Ellacoya State Beach, Rte. 11, Gilford, 
(603) 271-3254. The 600-foot beach on 
the southwest shore of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee offers swimming, a bath- 
house, picnicking, and views of the 
surrounding mountain ranges. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $2. Children under 13, free. 
Lost River, Rte. 112, North Woodstock, 
(603) 745-8720. This area includes a 
glacial gorge, a series of caves and 
boardwalks, Paradise Falls, hiking trails 
on somewhat arduous terrain, a nature 
garden, and ecology and geology 
exhibits. A picnic area and cafeteria are 
also available. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Last admission tickets 
sold at 5 p.m. Admission, $5. Children six 
through 12, $2.50. Group rates available. 
Mt. Sunapee State Park, Rte. 103 at 
Mt. Sunapee, Newbury, (603) 763-2356. 
Offers hiking, picnicking, and aerial-lift 
rides. Nearby Lake Sunapee offers 
swimming, a bathhouse, a refreshment 
stand, and fishing. The park is open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset, and 
admission for hiking is free. The beach at 
Lake Sunapee is open Mon. through Fri, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 13, free. 

Mt. Washington State Park, off Rte. 16, 
between Gorham and Jackson, (603) 
466-3347. Also accessible by the Mt. 
Washington Cog Railway. The 60-acre 
state park sits on the scenic and windy 
peak of the highest mountain in the 
northeast. It has a gift shop, snack bar, 
restrooms, and post office on the summit 
(you might say it has been civilized). 
There is also a museum with weather 
exhibits. The park is surrounded by the 
White Mountain National Forest, and 
offers several hiking trails. No overnight 
facilities. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free. Museum open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children under 13, free. 

Odiorne Point State Park, off Rte. 1A, 
north of Wallis Sands State Beach, Rye, 
(603) 436-7406. The 137-acre park is on 
protected coastline and offers unusual 
vegetation, wildlife, a nature center, and 
picnic areas. Site of an army base during 
World War li. includes the Russell B. 
Tobey Center, run by the Audubon 
Society, which features live tidepool 
animals and exhibits. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 13, free. 

Paradise Point Nature Center, N. 
Shore Rd., Hebron, (603) 224-9909. The 
43 acres of forest have 3000 feet of 
shoreline on Newfound Lake, self-guided 
trails, a bird-observation station, and 
nature exhibits. The Audubon Society of 
New Hampshire manages the center 
and runs a summer day camp here. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. 

Ponemah Stearns Rd., off Rtes. 
101A and 122, Amherst, (603) 224-9909. 
The 100-acre New Hampshire Audubon 
site, an open bog and botanical 
preserve, has a trail, boardwalk, and 
nature program. Leave your pets at 
home. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. Tours available. 
Rhododendron State Park, off Rte 
119, Fitzwilliam, (603) 532-8862. The 300- 
acre park includes 16 acres of wild 


rhododendron bushes that blossom in 
mid July. It also offers a walking path 


* around.a glen and picnic 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 


Admission, $1. Children under 13, free. 

Silver Lake State Beach, Rte. 122, one 
mile north of Hollis, (603) 271-3254. The 
1000-foot beach curves along a 34-acre 
lake, and offers swimming (bathhouse 
available), picnicking, and picturesque 
pine groves. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $2. Children. 
under 13, free. 


pagrech Nests gp Hill Rd., off Rte. 
9, Hopkinton, (603) 224-9909. A 55-acre 
bog with a boardwalk over the floating 


vegetation. The Audubon Society of New 
Hampshire offers tours of this giant 
punch bowl. Call for tour information and 
reservations. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Wapack National Wildlife Refuge, 
Rte. 101, Peterborough, (508) 443-4661. 
A 1672-acre Mount 
Monadnock. trails over 
timberlands and rock ae. Also a 
hawk-migration site. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


Hiking 


Free. 
’ Weeks Historic Site, Rte. 3, south of 


Lancaster, (603) 788-4157. The moun- 
tain-top park on Mt. Prospect offers 
incredible views of the White Mountains, 
the Green Mountains, and the farmland 
valleys of the Connecticut River: The 
state-managed park also includes a US 
Forestry Service museum, picnic areas, 
and an observation tower. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Museum admission, $2. Children under 
12, free. Admission to the park, free. 
White Mountain National Forest, in 
which you can climb to the top of New 
England using some of the more than 
1200 miles of hiking trails. Just motor up 
1-93 and branch off on Rte. 2, 16, 112, or 
302. The following trails are some of the 
shorter day hikes and are organized by 
ranger district (see the introduction to 
“New Hampshire’ for general infor- 
mation). The forest is open around the 
clock with no day-use fees. 

— Ammonoosuc Ranger District, Box 
239, Trudeau Rd., Bethlehem, in the 
northwest section of the forest, (603) 
869-2626. 

— Ammonoosuc Ravine, from Base Rd., 
off Rte. 302. The 3.3-mile trail passes the 
Mt. Washington Cog Railway and the 
Gem Pool and ends at the Lakes of the 
Clouds. The trail is arduous and gets 
quite steep but offers a good view of the 
Presidential R: : 

— Coppermine Trail, off Rte. 116. The 
2.5-mile trail follows the Coppermine 
Brook to Bridal Veil Falls. 

— Crawford Path and Edmunds Path, 
from Crawford Depot, off Rte. 302. The 
8.2-mile Crawford trail ascends Mt. 
Clinton and Mt. Franklin and passes Mt. 
Monroe, ing at the summit of Mt. 
Washington itself. A highlight on the way 
to the top is a cross marking the site 
where two hikers perished in July, 1958 
(don't expect sunbathing weather here). 





for scenic views of the Presidential, 
Carter, and Kilkenny R: 

Falls Trail, at the Wildcat 
Ski Area. The easy 0.8-mile trail leads up 
the south side of Wildcat Brook to the 
falls and offers views of Mt. Washington. 
— Tuckerman Ravine Trail, Rte. 16 at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp. This 4.1-mile hike 
offers a well-marked trail to Mt. Washing- 
ton thr vant, nee a It's 2.5- 
—_ to the Hermit Lake sheit 


127 Highland St., Plymouth, the 
southwest section of the forest, " 603) 
536-1310. 

— Basin-Cascades Trail, off Rte. 3 in 
Franconia Notch State Park. A 1.5-mile 
hike along Cascade Brook with many 
scenic along the way. 

— Greeley Ponds Trail, off the Kan- 
caenaanys Hwy. ae ce trail travels 
io Waterville passing U 
Greeley Pond. seg 
— Mt. Osceola Trail, at Thornton Gap on 
Tripoli Rd. The 3.5-mile trail reaches the 
summit of the 4326-foot mountain and 
offers excellent views of the surrounding 
mountains and Waterville Valley (or eerie 
views’ of clouds, depending on the 
weather). The hike takes about three 
hours. 
— Mt. Potash Trail, off Downes Brook 
Trail across from Passaconaway camp- 
ground. A ing four-mile hike 
(lasting four hours) to the summit of the 
2500-foot Mt. Hedgehog, affording views 
of the Swift River valley. 
— Welch-Dickey Mountain Trail, Orris 
Rd., off Rte. 49. The 4.5-mile trail is a - 
moderately difficult climb to the summits 
of Mts. Welch and Dickey. Views of the 
Mad River valley. 
— Saco Ranger District, along the 
Kancamagus Hwy., Conway, in the 
central part of the forest, (603) 447-5448. 
Swimming and picnicking permitted at 
several spots off the highway. 
— Boulder Loop Trail, near the Covered 
Bridge campground. The three-mile trail 
is a gradual climb, with some steep 
pitches, that offers views of the 
Passaconaway and Swift River valleys. 
Plan at least two hours for the hike. 
— Champney Falls Trail, two miles east 
of the Passaconaway information center. 
The 1.5-mile trail offers an easy walk to 
the Champney and Pitcher Falls. 
— Mt. Potash Trail, at the Downes Brook 
Trail across from the Passaconaway 
campground. The four-mile loop trail is 
somewhat difficult as it travels along 
ledges to the summit of Mt. Potash, and 
offers excellent views of the Swift River 
valley and surrounding mountains. Plan 
to spend four hours. 
— Rail 'n’ River Trail, starts and ends at 
the George House interpretive center, 
off the Kancamagus Hwy. A half-mile 
hike passing over the grade ofan old 
logging railroad. The trail is fairly flat and 
is accessible to strollers and wheel- 
chairs. 
— Sabbaday Falls Trail, three miles west 
of the Passaconaway information center. 
The 0.4-mile trail offers an easy walk to a 








The 2.9-mile Edmunds Path provides a 
less strenuous hike. It begins at Mt. 
Clinton Rd., two miles from Rte. 302, and 
climbs Mt. Eisenhower, joining the 
Crawford Path between Mt. Clinton and 
Mt. Franklin. There you can decide 
whether to turn back or challenge the 
main attraction of the Presidential 
Range. 
— Sugarloaf Trail, Forest Rd. 16, off Rte. 
302. The moderate uphill trail splits in 
two after nine-tenths of a mile, with 
= paths leading to the summits of 

iddie Sugarloaf (one-fifth of a mile 
ae and North Sugarloaf (three-tenths 
of a mile away) Mountains. 
— Zealand Valley Trail, Zealand Rd., four 
miles off Rt. 302. The 2.5-mile trail is a 
relatively easy hike that follows the 
grade of the original Zealand Valley 
Railroad, offering views of Zealand 
Notch and the Lincoln Woods Scenic 
Area. 

80 


_ Ranger District, 
Glen Rd., Gorham, in the northern part of 
the forest, (603) 466-2713. 

— Glen Boulder Trail, Rte. 16 at Glen 
Ellis Falls. The steep 1.5-mile trail takes 
the hiker above the tree line (and 
sometimes into nasty weather) and 
offers tremendous views. 

— Imp Trail, from the Dolly Copp Picnic 
Site. The 6.3-mile hike that goes past a 
somewhat human-looking profile on the 
mountainside to the east. 

— Pine Mountain Trail, off the Dolly 
Copp Rd. The 1.8-mile trail is a moderate 
hike that heads to the top of the mount 


pictur series of cascades. 

— UNH Trail Hike, 1.3 miles west of the 
Passaconaway information center. A 
short but challenging hike to the summit 


of 2500-foot Mt. Hedgehog. Overlooks 
the Swift River valley. 


RHODE ISLAND 

For those who have a day off and want to 
spend it surrounded by natural sights, 
sounds, and smells in Rhode Island, here 
are public wildlife refuges and parks. 
More areas are listed under *' 

and “Beaches.” State parks are open 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. The entrance fees 
in the state-operated scenic areas are in 
effect from 9 a.m. to 4. p.m. Weekday 
fees are $4 per car for non-residents and 
$2 per car for residents. Weekends, $5 
and $3. Season passes are $30 for non- 
residents and $15 for residents. No pets, 
alcoholic beverages, or open fires are 
allowed in state facilities. Permits are 
required for charcoal fires in day-use 
parks. Toilet facilities are generally 
available. For more information on state 
parks, write to the Dept. of Environmen- 
tal Management, Division of Parks and 
Recreation, 22 Hayes St., Providence, Ri 
02908, or call (401) 277-2632. 

For more information on national 
wildlife refuges, contact the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Box 307, Charlestown, 
Ri 02813, or call (401) 364-9124. For 
more information on Rhode Island 
recreational facilities, write to the Dept. 
of Economic Development, Tourist 
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Promotion Division, 7 Jackson Walkway, 
Providence, Ril 02903, or call (401) 
277-2601. Or call toll-free from outside of 
Rhode Island, (800) 556-2484, during 
business hours. 


Arcadia Ma Area, off Rte. 


165 and Old Nooseneck Hill Rd., 
Arcadia, (401) 539-2356. The park is 
adjacent to a-section of the Appalachian 
Mountain Trail and near the Arcadia 
‘beach area and offers hiking. trails, 
fishing, picnicking, and swimming. Free. 
Blithewold Gardens and 


Arboretum, 
Ferry Rd. (Rte. 114), Bristol, (401) 
253-2707. The 33 acres of landscaped 
arte tat overlook Narragansett Bay and 
include flower gardens, exotic trees and 
shrubs, and a water garden. There is 
also a 45-room English manor built in 
1907. Sunday concerts begin June 11 
and continue every other 
through September 3. Call for infor- 
mation about concerts and events. 
Grounds open seven days 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Mansion open Tues. through Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and closed. on 
holidays. Admission to grounds and 
mansion, $4. Children, $1. Admission to 
‘ounds only, $2. Children, 50 cents. 
Block island National Wildlife Ref- 
wge. 12 miles off the coast, (401) 
9124 (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service). 
Ride the ferry from Point Judith to the 
island, then go by car, bicycle, or ae 
The 47-acre refuge provides rest and 
protection for songbirds, seabirds, and 
migratory birds. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Free. 
Brenton Point State Park, at the tip of 
the peninsula off Ocean Dr., Newport, 
(401) 846-8240. Part of the Bay Islands 
Park system, this coastal park offers 
picnicking, fishing, a nature program, a 
visitor center, and views of Rhode Island 
Sound. Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Free. 
Colt State Park, Rte. 114, Bristol, (401) 
253-7482. On Narragansett Bay at the 
site of the former Colt estate and casino. 
The beach park offers a fishing pier, boat 
launches, bike paths, walking trails 
through woods and along the ocean, a 
sculpture garden, a nature program, an 
observation point 60 feet high in a 
converted silo, playgrounds, and picnic 
areas. Tours available. Open seven days 
from 6 am. to 11 p.m. Weekday 
admission for non-residents, $4 per car. 
Residents, $2 per car. On weekends, $5 
and $3. 
Fort Adams State Park, on the tip of 
the peninsula in Newport Harbor, New- 
port, (401) 847-2400. Part of the Bay 
Island Park system, this scenic park lies 
between Newport Harbor and Nar- 
ragansett Bay and offers swimming, 
shelters, fishing, boating facilities, sail- 
boat rentals, picnicking, a yachting 
museum, and concession stands. Open 
seven days from 6 am..to 11 p.m. 
Weekday admission for non-residents, 
$4 per car. Residents, $2 per car. On 


, weekends, $5 and $3. 


Goddard State Park, ives Rd., Green- 
wich, (401) 884-2010. Take Rte. 1 to 
Forge Rd. and go northeast on Ives Rd. 
Located on Greenwich Bay, the park 
offers swimming, bathhouses, fishing, 
golfing, boating facilities, hiking trails, 
observation areas, a nature program, 
game fields, and picnic areas: Open 
seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m 
Weekday admission for non-residents, 
$4 per car. Residents, $2 per car. On 
weekends, $5 and $3. 

Kimball Wildlife Refuge, Watchaug 
Pond, Charlestown, (401) 231-6444. The 
30-acre Rhode Island Audubon refuge of 
glacial terrain offers bird walks and salt- 
marsh field trips. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. Parking fee for non- 
members, $1. Call for information about 
special events and day camps. 

Lincoin Woods State Park, Breakneck 
Rd., off Rte. 146, Lincoln, (401) 723-7892 
The park includes a lake and offers 
swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, boat 
facilities, picnicking, hiking, a nature 
program, food stands, and game fields. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission for non-residents, $4 per car. 
Residents, $2 per car. On weekends, $5 


, Off 
through Ninigret Park, 
Charlestown, (401) 364-9124 (US Fish 
and Wildlife Service). The 407-acre 
refuge includes a barrier beach with 
sand dunes, shrubs and grassiand, 
some forest, and an old airplane runway 
The refuge offers hiking, birdwatching, 
fishing, and nature study. No motor 
vehicles. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Norman Bird Sanctuary and » 
Third Beach Rd., Middletown, (401) 
846-2577. Birds and other wildlife on 450 
acres marked by seven miles of trails 
Offers nature-study programs and group 
tours (by appointment). Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children under 12, free 
George Parker Woodiand, Maple Vai- 
ley Rd., off Rte. 102, Coventry, (401) 
231-6444. The Audubon Society sanc- 
tuary offers hiking, nature study, and 
summer camps. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 
Powder Mili Refuge, 12 Sanderson Rd 
(Rte. 5), Smithfield, (401) 231-6444. This 
77-acre refuge houses the new head 
quarters of the Rhode Island Audubon 
Society and its gift shop. There are also 
strenuous hiking trails over hillsides and 
woodlands. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Pulaski Memorial State Park, off Rte 
44, West Gloucester. Located in the 
George Washington Management Area, 
the park offers swimming, fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, food stands, bathhouses, 
and game fields. Open seven days from 


Oe ee itt 


6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Weekday admission for 
non-residents, $4 per car. Residents, $2 
per car. On weekends, $5 and $3. 
Ruecker National Wildlife Refuge, 
Sapowet Ave., Tiverton, ee oe 
This 48-acre refuge has hiking trails 
winding through woodland and a salt 
marsh which is a habitat for = 
egrets, and ospreys. Managed by 
Audubon Society of Rhode Island. ton 
seven ae from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Sachuest Point National Wildlife Ref- 

uge, off Rte. 138, Middletown, (401) 

9124 (US Fish and Wildlife Service). 
The 242-acre refuge offers a wide 
spectrum of wetland and coastal birdlife 
with three miles of hiking trails. Visitor 
center open Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. The refuge is open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Trustom Pond National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, in Washington County, near Green 
Hill village, (401) 364-9124 (US Fish and 
Wildlife Service). The 641-acre refuge 
offers a variety of wildlife, particularly 
waterfowl, and three miles of hiking 
trails. No staff. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Call for guided-tour 
information. Free. 


VERMONT 

State parks in Vermont open for day use 
at 10 a.m. and close at sunset. The day- 
use entrance fee is $1 per person. 
Season tickets are available for $40 per 
vehicle or $20 for an individual ($5 for 
children under 14). Picnic shelters may 
be reserved for $50 or $35 a day, 
depending on the location. State parks 
and recreation areas do not. accept 
credit cards. Pets are not allowed at day- 
use areas or beaches and picnic 
grounds, but they are allowed elsewhere 
as long as they're leashed and you can 
prove they're vaccinated against rabies. 
For additional Vermont day-use areas, 
see the listings under “Camping.” 
Special events include the Vermont 
Summer Series, which features music, 
theater shows, and field trips. For more 
information, write to the Vermont Dept. 
of Forest, Parks, and Recreation, 103 S. 
Main St., 10 S., Waterbury, VT 05676, or 
call (802) 244-8711 

For more information on the Green 
Mountain National Forest, write to the 
Forest Supervisor, Federal Bidg., Box 
519, 151 West St., Rutland, VT 05701, or 
call (802) 773-0300. For information on 
hiking (and membership), write to the 
Green Mountain Club, Box 889, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, or call (802) 
223-3463. 


Ascutney State Park, Off Rte. 5 (exit 8 
from I-91), Windsor, (802) 674-2060. A 
1984-acre park offering camping, hiking, 
picnicking, and scenic driving: Open for 
day use seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $1. 

Camel’s Hump State Forest, Ridley 
Brook Rd., 6.5 miles southwest of 
Waterbury Village. The 15,684-acre park 
is undeveloped except for day-hiking 
trails to Camel's Hump summit. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Camp State Park, two miles 
off Rte. 100, Ludlow, (802) 228-2025. 
This 300-acre park offers a snack bar, a 
playground, picnic areas, rental boats, 
hiking trails, and group campsites only. 
Swimming and fishing are also per- 
mitted. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $1. 

Calvin State Park, Rte. 100A 
Plymouth, (802) 672-3612. Located off 
Rte. 4 (exit 1 from 1-89). The 16,165-acre 
hilltop park offers hiking, picnicking, a 
nature program, camping, and the 
Coolidge Museum Village. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$1 

Crystal Lake State Park, off Rte. 16, 
Barton, (802) 525-6205. The 16-acre park 
on Crystal Lake offers swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, a snack bar, and 
picnicking. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1 

Green Mountain Audubon Nature 
Center, Richmond exit (exit 11) off 1-89, 
five miles south of Richmond toward 
Huntington, (802) 434-3068. The sanc- 
tuary offers five miles of nature trails; 
educational programs, a wildlife mu- 
seum, and an abundance of birds. The 
office is open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 4.p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
1 to 4 p.m. Trails open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 

Green Mountain National Forest, cov- 
ers more than 300,000 acres. Take I-91 to 
Rte. 9, .then take either Rte. 100 or Rte. 7 
to drive the length of the forest. The 
forest offers an abundance of hiking 





trails, including the Long Trail and the 
Appalachian Trail. Some selected trails 
are listed below. For more information 
see the introduction to “Vermont.” 

— Baker Peak and Griffith Lake 
Trails, off Rte. 7 at Danby. The 3.5-mile 
hike offers two choices after ascending 
for two miles — one trail goes to the 
summit of Baker Peak with its magnif- 
icent views of the Rte. 7 valley, and the 
other heads for the lake. 


— Clarendon Gorge and Airport 
Lookout Trail, take Rte. 103 from Rte. 7 


to the crossing with the Long Trail. The | 
mile-long trail travels to the impressive ' 


Clarendon Gorge, the suspension bridge 
over the Mill River,and on to the Airport 
Lookout with its views of the mountains 
and valleys to the west. 
— Mt. Trail, off Rte. 100, 
Warren. A hike along Long Trail to the 
open summit of the 4052-foot Mt. 
Abraham, which offers uninterrupted 
views in all directions. 
— Mt. Trails, Rte. 73A, 
west of Orwell village, to the visitor 
center. Several trails travel past the well- 
preserved remains of Revolutionary War 
fortifications and offer scenic views of 
Lake Champlain, Fort Ticonderoga, and 
the surrounding countryside. 
_— , Off Rte. 100 
between West Bridgewater and 
Plymouth Union. Beginning at the aban- 
doned Northam Picnic Area, the five-mile 
trait leads to a small open area on the 
3737-foot summit, then goes down to the 
Long Trail. 
— Texas Falls Trail, off 
Rte. 125, west of Hancock. The nature 
trail takes you to the spectacular falls 
and offers picnicking and fishing. This 
trail is suitable for the handicapped. 
— Wheeler Mountain, off Rte. 5, two 
miles east of Crystal Lake. The trail 
climbs to the summit of the mountain, 
offering views of nearby mountains and 
lakes. 
Groton State Forest, Rte. 232 (off Rte. 
302, take exit 17 from +91), Marshfield, 
(802) 584-3820. Several day-use areas 
and campgrounds are included in the 
25,000-acre forest. Activities include 
swimming, fishing, boating, hiking, and 
picnicking. Boat rentals and a snack bar 
are available at Boulder Beach (two 
miles off Rte. 232 on State Forest Hwy.) 
Day-use areas open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Kill Kare State Park, Town Rd. 
(three miles off Rte. 36), St. Albans Bay, 
(802) 524-6021. The 18-acre beach park 
offers swimming, picnicking, a boat 
ramp, fishing, and access to Burton 
Island. Boat rentals and a snack bar are 
also available. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Bay State Park, Slang Rd., 
three miles off Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, (802) 
877-3445. A 130-acre park on Lake 
Champlain with tennis courts, hiking 
trails, and a picnic area. Open seven 
- from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
1. 


Point State Park, Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain (three miles south of 
North Hero Village), (802) 372-8389. The 
54-acre park provides access to Lake 
Champlain with swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, and picnicking. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 


$1. 

Missisquoi National Wildlife Refuge, 
Rte. 78, two miles northwest of Swanton, 
(802) 868-4781 (US Fish and Wildlife). 
The 5839-acre refuge includes 
meadows, wooded swamps, fresh-water 
wetlands, a bog, and open bays on Lake 
Champlain. There are breeding and 
resting areas for waterfowl, geese, 
songbirds, deer, beaver, and muskrats 
The refuge also offers a boat ramp, 
fishing, nature study, and a self-guided 
nature trail. The office is open Mon 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The 
nature trail is open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. Cail for infor- 
mation on group activities 

Mt. Mansfield State Forest, Rte. 108, 
between Stowe and Jeffersonville, (802) 
253-4014. The 27,613-acre forest offers 
hiking, swimming, and picnicking. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Mt. Philo State Park, off Rte. 7, North 
Ferrisburg, (802) 425-2390. Entrance 
road is steep and not recommended for 
trailers. The 648-acre mountaintop park 
offers sweeping views over the 
Champlain Valley to the Adirondacks, 
hiking, picnicking, and camping. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset 


Admission, $1 
Quechee Gorge State Park, Rte. 4 (exit 
1 from 1-89), White River Jct., (802) 


295-2990. This 612-acre park is located 
near the scenic gorge cut by the 
Ottauquechee River and offers hiking, 
fishing, picnicking, and camping. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1. 
Sand Bar State Park, Rte. 2, on Lake 
Champlain (exit 17 from 1-89), (802) 
372-8240. The 20-acre park is next to the 
Sand Bar Waterfowl Area and offers 
access to Lake Champlain. Activities 
include swimming, fishing, and picnick- 
ing. A bathhouse, snack bar, and rental 
boats are available. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Notch State Park, Rte. 108, 
10 miles northwest of Stowe, (802) 
253-4014. The wooded 25-acre park is 
located at the foot of Mt. Mansfield and 
offers several hiking trails, picnicking, 
and camping. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Southern Vermont Art Center's 
Botany and Woodland Trails, on the 
slopes of Mt. Equinox, Manchester, (802) 
362-1405. The Boswell Botany Trail 


~ includes woods, wildflowers, ferns, a 


small pool, and scenic vistas. There's 
also a garden café for lunch and dinner, 
art classes, concerts, and film festivals. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Closed on Labor Day. Call for event 
times. Suggested donation, $3. Stu- 
dents, 50 cents. Children under 13, free. 
Free on Sun. 

Molly Stark State Park, Rte. 9, 15 miles 
west of exit 2 from |-91, Wilmington, (802) 
464-5460. The es thie a i Cie a 
nature trails, hiking trails up Mt. 

fire tower with excellent views, 

and camping. Open seven moet from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Townshend State Park, off Rte. 30, three 
miles north of Newfane, (802) 365-7500. 
The forested 856 acres offer a trail to the 
summit of Bald Mountain, swimming at 
the Townshend Dam area, picnicking, 
and camping. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Underhill State Park, Rte. 15,. nine 
miles east of Essex Jct., Underhill Ctr., 
(802) 899-3022. Steep entrance road not 
recommended for trailers. The 150-acre 
park is located beneath the western face 
of Mt. Mansfield and offers hiking trails 
up the mountain, picnicking, and camp- 
ing. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $1. 

Vermont institute of Natural Science, 
Church Hill Rd., Woddstock, (802) 
457-2779. The 75-acre sanctuary offers 
bird walks, a nature trail, and a variety of 
nature programs. The Vermont Raptor 
Center is a home for disabled birds of 
prey (owls, hawks, eagles). The sanc- 
tuary is open Wed. through Mon. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. The Raptor Center is 
open Wed. through Mon. from 10 a.m. to 
4 ae Admission, $3.50. Children five to 
15, $1. 


Shell fragments~ 
NUT MUSEUMS 


Sometimes you feel like a nut. 


Nut Museum, 303 Ferry Rd. (off Rte. 
156), Old Lyme, CT, (203) 434-7636. 
From Elizabeth Tashjian, who believes 
that nuts are works of art, a collection of 
art, music, history, and lore designed to 
promote nuts is on display in a 19th- 
century mansion. Nut masks, jewelry, 
toy furniture, rare nuts, and nutcrackers 
(including the world's tallest — eight 
feet high — in her front yard) are 
exhibited, as is nut art, including 
sculpture and oil paintings. Sculpture 
garden based on the nut anthem, “Nuts 
are Beautiful,’ which Ms. Tashjian has 
sung on both “Late Night with David 
Letterman,’ and “The Tonight Show.” 
Open on Wed., Sat., and Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m., and by appointment. Admission, 
one nut and $3. Children six through 16, 
one nut and $2. 

Perry’s Tropical Nut House, Rte. 1, 
Belfast, ME, (207) 338-1630. This shop 
sells homemade candy, freshly roasted 
nuts, and unique gifts. Museum of nuts 
from all over the world. Also, taxidermy, 
including a stuffed orangutan, giraffes, a 
gorilla, and the head of a water buffalo 
shot by Teddy Roosevelt. Exhibit of 
exotic shells. Open. seven days from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Free. 





Bean so lon 


PRODUCE 


Uh .. . it's the little things in life that give 
us pleasure: babies, mouse traps, 
money. And speaking of money, it's the 
green things in life that are good for us. 
That's right. Trees. Spinach. Brussels 
sprouts. Yeah, that's it: green things can 
be fun 


PICK YOUR OWN 


For most of the year, we New Englanders 
are at the mercy of distant growing areas 
and huge distributors for our food. But 
come summer, the season changes to 
our advantage. So if you're tired of the 
bland, tasteless commercial produce 
coming from points south and west, try 
heading out to local farms for an 
afternoon of picking your own. The flavor 
is better, the prices are fair, and best of 
ali, you can see for yourself that fruits 
and vegetables don't grow in cans or on 
supermarket shelves 

it's not a particularly good idea to go 
out picking just after an especially wet 
period. Besides getting yourself muddy, 
you 'll find that the fruit isn't as good after 
a rain; just wait for the sun to dry out the 
orchards and fields. To make sure an 
excursion to one of these farms will be 
fruitful, it's best to call before you go. 





Se ee 


The Massachusetts farms listed below 
were selected for their proximity to 
Boston. Except where otherwise noted, 
the directions presume you're coming 
from the city. 

For more information about other - 
farms that let you pick your own, contact 
Alden Miller, Worcester County Ex- 
tension Service, 759 Main St., Leicester, 
MA 01524, or call (508) 892-1116. 


Andover — Leonard and Eldred Poultry 
Farm, 1000 Dale St., North Andover, 
(508) 683-1158. Go to the end of Dale St. 
in North Andover or to the end of Ipswich 
Rd. in West Boxford (the farm is on the 
town line). Look for the sign with the big 
strawberry. Strawberries. Quart boxes 
available. Children under 10 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. 

Barre — Maple Farm, Old Hardwick Rd., 
(508) 355-4095. Take Rte. 9 to 
Worcester, then Rte. 122 to Barre. One 
mile west of Barre, turn left on Old 
Hardwick Rd. Blueberries, apples, or- 
ganic tomatoes, and corn. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Berlin — Indian Head Farm, 232 
Pleasant St., (508) 838-2942. From Berlin 
Ctr., the farm is 1.5 miles south on 
Pleasant St., next to the cemetery. Or 
take 1-290, exit 25, one mile toward Berlin 
Ctr. Strawberries. Bring your own con- 
tainers, or buy at the farm. Children with 
adults welcome. Open seven days from 
7:30 a.m. until picked out. 

Boxford — Ingaidsby Farm, ems | 
ton St., West Boxford, (508) 352-281 
One mile off Rte. 133. Strawberries, 
raspberries, peas, green beans, 
tomatoes, peppers, squash, apples and 
pumpkins. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 


to 6 p.m. 

— Chariton Orchards, Old 
Worcester Rd., (508) 248-7820. Located 
a half-mile off Rte. 20 and eight miles 
west of the intersection of Rtes. 290 and 
395. Peaches, pears, blueberries, plums, 
and apples. Six-quart minimum for blue- 
berries, and a half-bushel minimum for 
apples. Bring your own containers for 
blueberries. Children under 12 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Call first. 
Chelmsford — Ralph Parlee, 135 Pine 
Hill Rd., (508) 256-2859. Take Rte. 110 
from Chelmsford Ctr. toward Littleton, 
and go two miles. Strawberries. Con- 
tainers available. Children under 12 can 
pick on the edges of the patch. Open 
seven days from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Concord — Brigham Farm, 82 Fitchburg 
Tpke., (508) 369-2219. On Rte. 117, just 
west of the Lincoln town line. Fresh 
flowers. Strawberries in early summer. in 
July and August, peas and lettuce. 
Containers available, or bring your own. 
Children under 12 must be accompanied 


. by an adult. Open seven days from 9 “ 


a.m. to 4 p.m. Call first. 

— Raspberry Fields, 460 Strawberry Hill 
Rd., (508) 3624. Take Barretts Mill 
Rd. approximately two miles from the 
Concord rotary. Raspberries in Sept. 
and Oct. Containers available. Open. 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

— Verrill Farm, 415 Wheeler Rd., (508) 
369-5952. Three miles south of Concord 
Ctr., off Sudbury Rd., Sudbury. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, and more than 50 
varieties of vegetables, herbs, and 
flowers. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 

Danvers — Clark Farm, 163 Hobart St., 
(508) 774-0550. Raspberries, tomatoes, 
and pumpkins. Children must be accom- 
panied by an adult. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Call first. 

Duxbury — Finest Kind Blueberry Farm, 
160 Island Creek Rd., 934-2060. Blue- 
berries. Open Tues. through Thurs. from 
6:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call ahead for 


weekend hours. 

East Bridgewater — Balboni Biueberry 
Farm, 70 Church St., (508) 378-3996. 
Behind. the Unitarian church. Blue- 
berries. No children under 16. Bring your 
own containers. Open on Sat. and Sun. 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

East Brookfield — Lou Petruzzi 
Vegetable Farm, Main St., (508) 
867-6018. Fields located on Cove St. 
Strawberries. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to dusk. 

East Wareham — The Blueberry Patch,~ 
Glen Charlie Rd., (508) 295-9289. One 
mile north of Rtes. 6 and 28. Blueberries. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. until 
picked out. 

Falmouth — Tony Andrews, 398 Old 
Meeting House Rd., East Falmouth, 
(508) 548-5257. From Rte. 28, take Ate. 
181 south to Sandwich Rd., left on Old 
Meeting House Rd., then bear right at 
the fork. Strawberries, peas, green 
beans; and tomatoes. Bring your own 
containers. No pets, bare feet, or 
checks. Fields are open seven days from 
8 a.m. to noon. Produce stand open to 6 


p.m 
— Arthur Rapoza, 303 Old Barnstable 
Rd., East Falmouth, (508) 540-6048 
Blueberries. Bring your own containers. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Framingham — Hanson's Farm, 20 
Nixon Rd., (508) 877-3058. One mile 
south of Rte. 20, off Hager St. (near the 
Wayside Inn). Strawberries, raspberries, 
flowers. Containers available. No chil- 
dren under six. Open Mon. through Sat 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. until 
5:30 p.m 

— Sunshine Farm, 135 Kendall Ave., 
(508) 655-5022. Take the Natick Speen 
St. exit off Rte. 9, or Mass Pike exit 13, 
after two miles bear right onto Kendall 
Ave., and follow the signs. Strawberries, 
raspberries, and peas. Containers avail- 
able. Children under 10 must be accom- 
panied by an adult. Open seven days 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Georgetown — Wheeler Brook Farm, 57 


Se ti ee ee ee 








Jewett St. (508) 352-8289. From 
Georgetown Sq., take North St. one and 
a half miles and bear right onto Jewett 
St. Strawberries, raspberries, rhubarb, 
and peas. Containers available. Call for 
hours. 
Harvard — Westward Orchard Farm 
Stand, Rte. 111, (508) 456-8363. A 
quarter mile west of 495. Apples, 
raspberries, and blueberries. Containers 
provided. Children must be accom- 
panied by an adult. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call first. 
Ipswich — Marini Farm, 253 Linebrook 
Rd., (508) 356-3055. One mile east of 
Rte. 1 or two miles west of Rte. 1A. 
Strawberries. Containers available. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Lancaster — Graves Farm, 540 Harvard 
Rd., (508) 365-3645. Located just north 
of Rte. 117. Strawberries. Bring your own 
containers. Children admitted at man- 
agement’s discretion. Open Sun. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Leicester — Stony Knoll, 800 Pleasant 
St., Rochdale, (508) 892-8884. Take Rte. 
56 north from Rte. 20, go left at the 
blinking yellow light, and take a right at 
the first stop sign (Pleasant St.). 
Raspberries and blueberries. Containers 
provided. Call for hours. 
Leominster — Frank Bartolomeo, 900 
Central St., Rte. 12, (508) 537-4205. 
Located two miles south of Leominster 
Ctr. on Rte. 12, across from Johnny 
Appleseed Plaza. Strawberries and 
raspberries. Containers available. Chil- 
dren allowed in certain picking areas 
when conditions permit. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to noon. 
— Odd Pine Farm, Ferin Rd., 
Ashburnham, near Watatic Lake, (508) 
827-6637. Blueberries. Bring your own 
containers. Open Thurs. through Sun. 
from 7 a.m. to dusk. Call first. 
Lunenberg — Lanni Orchards, 294 
Chase Rd., Rte. 13, (508) 582-6246. On 
Rte. 13, about two miles north of Whalom 
Park. Strawberries and tomatoes. Bring 
your own containers. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
New Salem — Hamilton Orchards, Rte. 
202 and West Si., (508) 544-6867. Take 
Rte. 202 to the northern end of the 
Quabbin Reservoir. Raspberries, blue- 
berries, and tart cherries. Open Sat. and 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., beginning in 
mid July. 

— Tougas Fruit Farm, Ball 
St., (508) 393-6406. Take exit 24 off |-290, 
then go north on Church St. toward 
Boylston. Take a right on Ball St., and 
follow the signs for one mile. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries, peaches, apples, and pumpkins. 
Containers provided. Call first. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sandwich — Fleetwood Farms, 10 
Fleetwood Rd., East Sandwich, (508) 
888-0076. Take E. Sandwich Beach Rd. 
from Rte. 6A and go to Fleetwood Rd. 
Blueberries. Bring your own containers. 
Open on Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. from 
7 a.m. to noon. 
Shrewsbury — Ernest Sears, 466 Lake 
St.,.(508) 753-1233. Located one mile 
south of Rte. 9, or a half-mile north of Rte. 
20. Blueberries. Containers provided. 
After mid July, open seven days, by 
appointment. Call first. 

— Capasso Farms, 118 

Framingham Rd., (508) 485-1680. Take 
Rte. 9 to Rte. 30 to Framingham Rd. (Old 
Buffalo Farm). Strawberries. Containers 
provided. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Call for conditions. 
Sterling — Sterling Peat Company, 64 
Greenland Rd., (508) 422-6698. Take 
Rte. 12 to Sterling, turn west onto 
Greenland Rd., and go a_ half-mile. 
Raspberries and blueberries. Bring your 
own containers. No children under 12. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 
Wrentham — The Big Apple, 207 Arnold 
St., (508) 384-3055. Take exit 16 off Rte. 
495, go west on King St., south on Union 
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St., and follow signs for two miles. 
Raspberries and blueberries starting in 
late June. Bring your own containers for 
blueberries. Limit of two children per 
supervising adult. Call for details and 
hours. 


FARMERS’ MARKETS 


If you can't find time to pick fresh fruit 
and vegetables yourself, there are sev- 
eral spots where farmers regularly bring 
in their harvests. You get the benefit of 
produce picked within the past 24 hours, 
plus you directly support local farmers. 
Food stamps are accepted by many 
farmers. If you're a gardener (on private 
land, not a city plot) and you have a 
surplus you want to sell, contact Laura 
Petrucci at the Dorchester Gardenland 
Preserves and Development Corpor- 
ation, (617) 825-9126. 

The following list is limited to markets 
near greater Boston. For more infor- 
mation on these markets and the many 
others around the state, contact Anneli 
Johnson, Federation of Farmers’ Mar- 
kets, Massachusetts Dept. of Food and 
Agriculture, Saltonstall Bidg., Govern- 
ment Ctr., 100 Cambridge St., Boston, 
MA 02202, or call (617) 727-3018. 


Beveriy Farmers’ Market, Odell Pk., 
next to the Beverly Depot train station. 
Open on Thurs. from noon to 6 p.m., 
beginning in mid July. For more infor- 
mation, contact Ted Lehne at (508) 
921-0040. 

Boston Farmers’ Markets 

— Brigham Circle/Mission Hill Farmers’ 
Market, Osco Drug parking lot, corner of 
Tremont St. and Huntington Ave., Mis- 
son Hill. Open on Thurs. from noon to 6 
p.m., beginning July 14. Food stamps 
accepted. For more information, call the 
Parker Hill Neighborhood: Service Center 
at (617) 445-6000: 

— Brighton Center Farmers’ Market, 
Bank of Boston Brighton-branch parking 
lot, Chestnut Hill Ave. Open on Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., beginning June 17. 
Food stamps accepted. For more infor- 
mation, call Gill Griggs at (508) 667-4227, 
or Alice Galloway at (617) 787-1232. 

— Copley Square Farmers Market, 100 
Cambridge St. Open Wed. and Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m., beginning July 5. For 
more information, call the Dept. of Food 
and Agriculture, (617) 727-3018. 

— Fields Corner Farmers’ Market, Park 
St. between Dorchester and Geneva 
Aves., Dorchester. Open on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m., beginning in early July. 
Food stamps accepted. For more infor- 
mation, call Mrs. Phillips at (617) 
825-2347. 

— Jamaica Plain Farmers’ Market, Curtis 
Hall (municipal building) parking lot, 
cofner of Center and South Sts., Jamai- 
ca Plain. Open on Tues. from noon to 6 
p.m., beginning in mid July. Food 
stamps accepted. For more information, 


contact Leroy Stoddard at (617) 
522-1259 


— Roslindale Farmers' Market, Taft 
Court and South St., Roslindale Village. 
Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
beginning July 8. Food stamps ac- 
cepted. For more information, contact 
Kathy McCabe or Marna Persechini at 
(617) 327-4065. 

— South End Farmers’ Market, Colum- 
bus Ave. and Holyoke St. (next to 
Charlie's Sandwich Shoppe). Open on 
Fri. from 3 to 7 p.m., beginning in. mid 
July. Food stamps accepted. For more 
information, contact Karen Miller at (617) 
262-5310. 

Brockton Farmers’ Markets 

— Brockton City Hall Farmers’ Market, 
City Hall Plaza. Open on Fri. from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., beginning July 14. For more 
information, contact Paul Dellolacono at 
(508) 580-6536. 

— Brockton Farmers’ Market/Fair- 
grounds, Brockton Fairgrounds. Open 
on Wed. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
beginning July 13. For more information, 
contact Charles A. Newburg at (617) 
986-4036. 

Brookline Farmers’ Market, Webster 
St. parking lot, Coolidge Corner. Open 
on Thurs. from 1:30 p.m. to dusk, 
beginning June 15. Food stamps ac- 
cepted by individual venders. For more 
information, contact Dorothy Esterquest 
at (617) 739-1228. 

Central Square Farmers’ Market, 
corner of Bishop Allen Dr. and Norfolk 
St., Cambridge. Open on Mon. from 1 to 
6 p.m., beginning in mid July. Food 
stamps accepted. For more information, 
contact Ted Live at (617) 354-3936. 

Fra im Farmers’ Market, next to 
Tarcisus Church, Waverly St. Open on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to noon, beginning June 
24. For more information, contact Joe 
Pratt at (508) 435-4147. 

Haverhill Farmers’ Market, corner of 
Bailey Blvd. and Main St. Open on Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., beginning in early 
July. For more information, contact 
Marilyn Allison at (508) 372-6670 
Hingham Farmers’ Market, Station St. 
parking lot, Hingham Harbor. Open on 
Wed. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m 
Food stamps accepted. Ten-percent 
senior-citizen discount on Wed. For more 
information, contact Dave Sturgis at 
(617) 749-4643. 

Holden Farmers’ Market, Rte. 122A, S 
Main St., Chaffins Men's Club grounds 
Location may change. Open on Thurs. 
from 1:30 to 5:30 p.m., beginning in mid 
July. Contact Lloyd Hamlin at (508) 
829-2521. 

Lowell Farmers’ Market, Lucy Larcom 
Park, Merrimac St. Open on Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Food stamps accepted. 
For more information contact Regina 
Faticante at (508) 459-6161. 

Newton Farmers’ Market, Cold Spring 
Park, Beacon St., Newton Highlands. 


Open on Tues. from 2 te 6 p.m., 
beginning July 11. For more information, 
contact Judy Dore at (617) 552-7120. 
Shre Village Farmers’ 
Market, intersection of Rtes. 9 and 20. 
Open on Mon. and Wed. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., beginning in early June. For 
more information, contact Anne Towns- 
end at (617) 842-7467. 
Peabody Farmers’ Market, Peabody 
Ctr. Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
beginning July 15. Veggies and citrus 
fruits, baked goods, and fresh fish 
available. There will also be crafts and 
activities. For more information, contact 
Theresa Pinkert at (508) 532-0296. 
Quincy Farmers’ Market, Hancock St. 
parking lot, at the back of South Shore 
Bank, Quincy Ctr. Open on Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., beginning June 16. 
Food stamps and farmers'-market 
coupons accepted. For more _infor- 
mation, contact Karl Johnson at (617) 
479-1601. 
Somerville Farmers’ Market, Union 
Sq. Open on Wed. from 1:30 to 6 p.m., 
beginning July 12. Food stamps and 
farmers'-market coupons accepted. For 


more information, contact Oakes 
Plimpton at (617) 648-5117. 
Ww Farmers’ Market, parking 


lot of the old McCulloch School, 182 
Green St. Open on Wed. from 9:30 a.m. 
to noon, beginning July 1. For more 
information, contact Diane Mackie at 
(617) 337-9702. 

Worcester Center Courtyard Farm- 
ers’ Market, Center Courtyard near 
Filene’s, Worcester. Open on Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Farmers'-market coupons and _ food 
stamps accepted. For more information, 
contact Rita Shaw, (508) 865-5120. 


Wade bogs 
SWAMPS 


One of nature's great underappreciated 
resources, swamps represent the blur- 
ring of the line between land and water 
Wind your way along a rickety boardwalk 
through dark and mysterious marshland. 
Duck, as you are nearly strangled by a 
stray wandering vine. Think of it as the 
closest thing to a jungle you'll find in 
New.England 





Agassiz Rock, School St., Manchester, 
MA, (508) 356-9002. Located just north 
of exit 15 from Rte. 128. Owned by the 
Trustees of Reservations. The 104 acres 
of wooded upland and swamp feature 
two huge glacial boulders and a trail that 
offers a view of Massachusetts Bay. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Atlantic White Cedar Swamp Trail, 
Marconi Site of Cape Cod National 
Seashore, off Rte. 6, South Wellfleet, 
MA, (508) 349-3785. Walk 1.25 miles 
through a glacier-formed swamp shaded 
by white cedar and pine. Literature 
provided for self-guided tours. Open 
seven days during daylight hours. Free 
Beech Forest Trail, begins at Race 
Point Rd., Provincetown, MA, (508) 
487-1256. The mile-long Cape Cod trail 
winds through a forested area of 
American beech trees and a dune area 
with shallow ponds where birds and 
mosquitoes abound. Open seven days 
during daylight hours. Free 

Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 23 
off 1-91), Rocky Hill, CT, (203) 529-8423 
Nature trails include a 300-foot 
boardwalk over a swamp. Also, dinosaur 
footprints are on display in the 
exhibit center, and there is a picnic area 
Both the park and exhibit center are 
open Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $1. Children, 50 


cents. 

Fort Hill Trail through Red Maple 
Swamp, Cape Cod National Seashore, 
Eastham, MA, (508) 255-3421. Walk 1.5 


miles along the’ Cape's most varied 
seashore trail, featuring forested areas, 
marsh, and swamplands. Also on the 
trail is Captain Edward Penniman's 
house, a French Second Empire home 
built in 1867. Occasional guided tours. 
Trail open seven days during daylight 
hours. Free. 

Great Meadow National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Weir Hill Rd., Sudbury, MA, (508) 
443-4661. Wildlife habitat contains 
swampland and freshwater marsh, and 
features self-guided nature -trails and 
visitors’ center. Part of refuge, on 
Monson Rd. (off Rte. 62) in Concord, 
includes an observation tower for 
birdwatching. Trails open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Nause? Marsh Trail, begins outside of 
Salt Pond visitors’ center, Eastham, MA, 
(508) 255-3421. The mile-long Cape Cod 
trail follows the edge of Salt Pond, winds 
through Nauset Marsh, and crosses a 
forest ridge. Brochures available in the 
brochure box at start of trail. Trail open 
seven days during daylight hours. The 
Coast Guard station on Nausat Rd. 
(approximately 2 miles down Nauset Rd 
from the trail) is open this year in lieu of 
the visitors’ center, which is being 
renovated. Open seven days from 9 a.in 
to 4:30 p.m. Free 

Site of the Great Swamp Fight, off Rte 
2, South Kingstown, Ri, (401) 789-4422 
Battlefield where troops from Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut at- 
tacked and nearly annihilated the_Nar- 
ragansett Indians in 1675. Events like 
this forced the Indians to side against 
the English settlers in King Philip's War 
The Great Swamp Monument, a granite 
obelisk, now stands on the site. Nearby 
is the swamp and the surrounding 
marshland, over which runs a narrow 
boardwalk. Keep an eye out for ospreys, 
which nest atop the row of telephone 
poles that cut through the swamp. Open 
all the time. Free 

Smali Swamp Trail, Pilgrim Heights 
Area of Cape Cod National Seashore, 
North Truro, MA, (508) 349-3785. Walk 
three-quarters of a mile through glacier- 
formed swamp featuring such water- 
loving plants as swamp azalea, high- 
bush blueberry, and black cherry. Open 
seven days during daylight hours 
Folders provided for self-guided tours 
Free 


Shear delight 
TOPIARY 


From formless hedge to artful shrubbery 





Green Animals, Cory's Ln., off Rte. 114, 
Portsmouth, Ri, (401) 683-1267. In the 
fine tradition of the European monarchs, 
trees and shrubs trimmed into various 
shapes, including animals, a sailboat, 
and a_ policeman. Eighty figures 
altogether, plus rose arbors, a small toy 
museum, formal flower beds, a dog 
cemetery, and a vegetable and fruit 
garden. Also, a retail garden shop 
Managed by the Preservation Society of 
Newport County. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4.50 
Children six through 11, $2.50 

Allen C. Haskell’s Plants and Compii- 
ments, 787 Shawmut Ave., New Bed- 
ford, MA, (508) 993-9047. Indoor topiary 
for sale and display. Standards, three- 
tiered standards, and pyramids. Three 
acres of show gardens featuring rare 
and unusual plant life and tropical 
plants. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

Weston Nurseries, E. Main St., Rte 
135, Hopkinton, MA, 435-3414. One of 
the biggest selections of topiary in all of 
New England, including poodles, grafted 
evergreen standards, and large 
boulevard cypresses shaped into faces 
Open Mon. through Sat. 8 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Free. 
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“There's nothing 
wrong with him 


that a good swift 
kick in the pants 
wouldn't fix?’ 


Let our success 


your head. 


Come share our success. At Salon Luiz, 
winner of Boston Magazine's “Best of 
Boston” award and the Clairol Hair Fashion 
award for color, cut and styling. 

Salon Luiz is one of Boston's finest salons for 
personalized hairstyles, custom make-up 
instruction and deep pore cleansing facials. 
It's easy to look fabulous when you know 
how. Come in and see for yourself. 


Introducto with mention of 
this ad: Men & Women 


go to 
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Haircut “Best of Boston” $24 
Perm $45 
Highlights $45 
Make-up instruction $30 
Deep Pore Cleansing Facial $30 
Eyelash Tint “Best of Boston” $12 
Eyebrow Shape e $7 










pata heey ead eg ph my noete 
loved one isn’t jorming up to our expectations. 
We see their depression as a bad attitude. Misread 


Behavior like this might be the warning sign of 
a mental illness. 
Mental illness is a medical illness—not a personal 








self-centeredness as a . Believe in weakness. And learning to recognize warning signs— 

pret ps treme a oe asec ate = like ion and i “0 d 
obsessive ea its just a phase. We keep ness—can be the first and vital step to healing the 

hoping the problem t sickness. Today, there is reason for 

_ So it doesn’t. That’s when behavior like To learn more about the warning si write: 

this might be a sign that something more seri- | The American Mental Health Fund, P.O. Box 17700, 

ous is going on. he or she cannot control Washington, D.C. 20041. 








Learn to see the sickness. Learning is the key to healing. 
THE AMERICAN MENTAL HEALTH FUND 


Salon Luiz, 77 Newbury St., Boston 
262-5840 
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Bulletin 
WBoard! 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 1989 GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART IV 


$2 1st min. 
95 ea. addtl. 

















BOSTON 


Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian Lounge featuri 
Panavision wide screen TV. 
ALL MAJOR SPORTING EVENTS 


Luncheon-Dinner-lake-out 
Deliver allday! 536.9420 


2 miles of Aku Boston 


BACK BAY - FENWAY - SO. END BEACON HILL - KENMORE 
SQUARE - NO. END - WATERFRONT -AND PARTS OF BRIGHTON & ALLSTON 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. 


TWO BLOCKS FROM SEARS ROEBUCK TOWARD KENMORE SQ. 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 P.M. * 


VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE NEAR CENTRUM 
JCT. RTES 2 - 446 AND ALEWIFE PKWY EXIT 16 OFF 1-290 


Ample Parking At All Locations * Not on Ball Game Nights 


aS) a rt —r 
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Thursday, August 3 DENNIS LEARY « TONY V & 1 OTHER 
Thursday, August 17 PAUL D’ANGELO = KEVIN KNOX®= KEVIN FLYNN 


330 - 11: from Commonwealth Pier. 
PRR TT irre a 
® Tickets non-refundable /non-exchangeable Tea ase 
Reserve tickets early! Call: 723-7800 or Ticket Master: 787-8000 


from Long Whar at 10:00 
Children and Senior Citizens: $4 


Nour on the Y% hour. 10: fort 
Adults: $5 $0 am - 4:30 pm, 


T 
Ge @ break on this Ys hour cruise. Food 
Gay from Long Whart at 12:15 om. 














MYERS’S RUMe 40% ALC. /VOL. (80°)* IMPORTED & BOTTLED BY THE FRED L. MYERS & SON CO.* BALTIMORE, MD. © 1989. 
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